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PREFACE 


Television anti penicillin, anlomobilcs and 
airplanes free speech and free schools, free- 
dom of worship and freedom of enterprise - 
What individuals and Stroups across the ages 
helped ns gain these benefits and countless 
others? What forces tried to hold back such 
propress? When, where, and how was such 
progress achieved? Where is such progress 
enjoyed today? Where not? Why not? In 
short, what have been the challenges to a 
freer and happier world throughout history? 
- These arc some of the rpicstions the authors 
of this book have tried to anssver. They hope 
that you will find the book meaningful and 
interesting. They hope, too, that your teaeh- 
ers svill find that it helps them to achieve the 
aims they have set for themselves in teaching 
svorld history. 

Mere arc some of the people whose sugges- 
tions the authors found most helpful; Dr, 
Ralph W. r.ordicr, Chairman, Department of 
.SfKial Studies, State Teachers College, Indi- 


ana, Pennsylvania; Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Mr. E. F. Jerrow, Chairman of Social 
Studies, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mr. John G. Kunit, Chairman of Social 
Studies, Newtosvn High School, Elmhurst, 
New York; Mr. Edward A. Otto, Mountain 
Lake,s High School, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey; Dr. Helen G. Preston, Former Chair- 
man of Social Studies, Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, New York; and Mr. George B. 
Robinson, Chairman of Social Studies, East 
Orange High School, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. The authors thank, too, the following 
members of the staff of Prentice-HaR. Ir\c.; 
Mr. Walter Bchnke, Miss Regina Brady, 
Miss Lillian Margot, Miss Hope Norton, Mr. 
George O’Reilly, Mr. Walter Ott, Miss Ruth 
Sanford, and Mr. Charles Smith. Finally, 
they e.vpress their deep appreciation for his 
advice to Pulitzer-prizc-winner James A. 
Michener. 
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UNIT ONE: WOULD ClVlLlZATtOS IS BORN 


CHAPTER 1 .... GETTING OUR 

BEARINGS BEFORE 
STUDYING WORLD 
CIVILIZATION 


Whot Is World History? • Importance of the Study of World History • 
Methods in Studying History • Some Truths Recognised by Historions 
• Experts Consulted by Historians • Taking on Inventory of the Earth 
and Its Inhabltonts • Up from Sovogery • Primitives Todoy Throw Ught 
on the Past ond Present • Civilixotion Began about 6,000 Years Ago 


Americans are proud of the way their 
country has influenced the world. The Con* 
stitution of the United States, American 
methods of manufacturing, and the American 
skyscraper have 5er.’ed as models in many 
countries. Foreign governments have been 
saved from bankruptcy by American loans. 
Victims of earthquakes, floods, epidemics, 
and war have been helped by American con- 
tributions. Millions of Americans have fought 
for world freedom on world battlefields. 
American popular music, movies, automo- 
biles, styles, and books are welcomed around 
the world. On the sand lots of Japan, thou- 
sands of boys play at America’s favorite pas- 
time, baseball. 

How, in turn, has the world influenced 
America? America is named after an Italian 
explorer, Amerigo Vespucci. Americans * 
speak English— a combination of words from 
Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, French, Arabic, 

> The name “American" might be claimed by any 
inhabitant of North, Central, or South America. How- 
ever, It 1* tmulJy twocialed with riUxms of the 
United States of America. 
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and other tongues. Americans wonhip one 
God. as did the ancient Hebrews. Democ- 
racy, the basis of the American gON’emment, 
was first stressed by the ancient Creeks. And 
every American, with the possible exception 
of the American Indian, is cither an immi- 
grant or a descendant of immigrants. 

America has produced creative artists In 
every field. But this does not prevent Ameri- 
cans from appreciating the novels of the 
Russian, Tolstoy, the music of the German, 
Wagner, or the painting of the Italian, Mi- 
chelangelo. The discovery of penicillin In 
Britain has saved countless American lives. 
Disease knows no boundaries, nor docs the 
atomic bomb. A depression an>’where In the 
world may force do%vn the American stand- 
ard of liring. It is plain that no American 
U\'es in isolation 

ObWously, then, the world has influenced 
America, just as America has influenced the 
world. And if a person were to substitute 
England, China, Brazil, or the name of any 
other country for “America* In the preceding 
sentence, that sentence would still be true. 
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They arrange their information in a pattern 
which features the important points. And 
each keeps a record of the sources of his 
information. Thus, the historian jots down 
the name of each author and the title of each 
book he has consulted, the pages read, and 
his own comments. He tries to remember 
enough important dates to keep the march 
of events straight in his mind. He realizes, 
too, how much a knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of an area helps to explain its history. 
For example, if New York had not had 
such a good harbor, its history would have 
been very different. 

A detective usually has more confidence in 
a clue which he has noticed himself or 
which was noticed by someone present when 
the event occurred. Such clues arc, as a rule, 
more reliable than secondhand clues. A good 
detective also tracks down rumors. But he 
realizes that rumors are not always based 
on fact. 

Historical sources which arc firsthand 
accounts obtained on the spot are called 
prtmery sources. The account by a soldier 
who fought In the Battle of Bunker Hill, for 
example, would be a primary source on 'the 
battle. As a rule, the most reliable histones 
are based upon primary sources. Sometimes, 
however, even a primary source may not be 
reliable. The witness or \vriter may have 
been prejudiced. Or he may not have been a 
careful observer. Two witnesses to an ac- 
cident often give entirely different descrip- 
tions of what happened. Other primary 
sources include the buildings or monuments 
of a period, as well as human remains. A 
history which is based on primary sources 
is itself only a secondary source for other 
histories. 

A good detective sometimes asks himself: 
*\Vhat would I have done to avoid arrest if 
I were the suspect?* A reliable historian 
stud^ng the American Resulution might 
similarly ask himself; would rtty 

attitude be if I were an Englishman instead 
of an American?* In searching for the truth, 
a person should put himself in the other 


fcllmv*s place. However, the detcctis'c looks 
for some person or persons who deserve pun- 
ishment. The historian wTites a record of 
w'hat happened. Usually there comes a time 
when the dctectis-e can say: ’Case closed." 
The historian, however, neser knows when 
his investigation will be reopened. Indeed, 
he would be the first to admit that there arc 
few subjects in history' that arc closed to 
further study. 

Some writers use histor>' for evil purposes. 
They twist the facts so as to stir up hatred 
for peoples of other races, other religions, or 
other nationalities. In fact, it is sometimes 
difficult even for an honest writer of history 
not to be biased by his background. Further- 
more. world histor>' is so full of facts that 
every historian must make a selection of 
what seems most important. The true his- 
torian seeks the truth in the face of all 
obstacles. 

Some Truths Recognized 
by Historians 

Basie Neeiis of iHanktnd. Across (he 
ages and around the world, peoples have 
differed In many waj-s. Some have worn 
rings through their noses; others, rings on 
theu’ fingers. Some are mainly meat-caten; 
others, vegetarians. Yet a1! peoples at all 
limes have had certain basic needs. Such 
needs include food, clothing, shelter, an 
occupation, religion, artistic expression, edu- 
cation, and some kind of government. 

Continuity of History. In history no 
event stands alone. It is tied to what Iiap- 
pened far back in the past and probably is 
connected with what is to come. To under- 
stand why Canada today has two national 
languages, a person must know the history* 
of Europe in the eighteenth century. Be- 
cause every event in history has some con- 
nection with events in other ages, history is 
said to have continuity. 

That is why It seems strange to divide 
history into periods Mainly for convenience, 
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Java Man Neandertho! Man Cro-Magnon M»an 

Our ancestors probably resembled these restorations of prehistoric men. 


however, historians have disided the history 
of the western world into three periods: 
Ancient (c4000 b.c*-c500 a,d.); Medieval 
(c500-cl500 A.D.}; and Modem {cloOO a-d. 
to the present). .Actually there are no sharp 
breaks between these periods. Yet each pe- 
riod has certain special characteristics. For 
example, the use of much machinerv' is an 
i ? important characteristic of the modem pe- 
riod. This division of histor>' into ancient, 
medieval, and modem periods cannot be 
applied to every' part of the world, however. 
For example, it is not the custom to dixdde 
the history of China or of India into such 
periods. 

Interdependence of Mankind. Just as no 
event stands alone in history', so no nation 
and no man stands alone. To produce an 
automobile in the United States, it is neces- 
sary to import products from fifty-six differ- 
ent countries. Xo man would be ^^•illing to 
work in a factory unless he were sure that 
other men were producing the food that he 

- Tbe letters "a.c." iadicate “before Cbnst." The 
letters "a-D." (from the Latin meaning “in the year 
of our Lord”) indicate “after the birth of Ch^” 
Thb ss-stcm of dating es'cnts according to the Chris- 
tian calendar is used in most parts of the world today. 
Tlse letter c ( abhrcwiation for a Latin word meaning 
“about”) before a date means “appronmardy." 


requires. As manldnd has climbed higher 
and higher up the ladder of d^■^iization, men 
have become more dependent upon one an- 
other. Interdependence is thus another tnitib 
of history. 

Certainty of Change. Perhaps nothing is 
more certain in history' than change. Animals 
change. Man changes. The earth changes. 
Customs, opinions, and ideas change. 

Physical Changes in Animals and Men. 
Horses which lived thousands of years ago 
were about the size of small dogs of the 
present The mammoth, ancient ancestor of 
the smooth-skinned elephant of today', was 
covered with long, shaggy' hair. Murderous 
animal warfare and failure to adapt them- 
selves to changes in climate explain why 
mammoths and many other andent ammalc 
are now extinct 

It is believed by many that the earth is 
about txvo billion years old. But evidence 
indicates that there were no manlike crea- 
tures on the earth until about 500,000 years 
ago. .A few bones of such a manlike creature 
were discovered on the island of Java (in the 
East Indies) in 1S91. Sdentists believe that 
the Java man could walk upright Some say 
that he was a super ape; others, that he was a 
subhuman man, Sdentists know more about 


the manlike creature called Neanderthal 
man. This type lived about 100,000 years ago. 
Many remains of Neanderthal man have 
been discovered in casTS in various parts of 
Europe. In many ways, Neanderthal man 
resembled Java man. Both had a forehead 
and a chin which sloped bacb,vard and 
heavy brows which jutted out o\er the eyes. 
However, Neanderthal man had a brain 
capacity twice as large as that of Java man.* 
Some experts believe that Neanderthal man 
became extinct. Others believe tliat he is 
the ancestor of many human beings alive 
today. Another t>’pe, Cro-Magnon man, 
lived in Europe about 20,000 years ago. He 
was much like people today. That b why 
he is classified with us in a group called 
Homo sapiens (“wise man"). 

Change in the Earth. Earthquakes and 
volcanoes are changing the shape of the 
earth’s crust. Rains coming down in torrents 
have long been gradually wearing away hills 
and even mountains. We scarcely notice 
such changes in our lifetime. But when we 
compare the earth today with the earth in 
the days of Java and Neanderthal men, wc 
find great differences. 

There was a time when a man could walk 
to Africa from either Spain or Italy. The dry 
Sahara was once rain-soaked and fertile. 
Long, long ago there were no Great Lakes 
between Canada and the United States. Per- 
haps no other act of nature did so much to 
change these conditions as the movement of 
glaciers. A glacier is a mass of ice which 
moves very slowly. With tremendous force, 
glaciers scoop out N’alleys and lake beds and 
shift soik and rocks from one area to 
another. 

Hundreds of thousands of >ears ago, huge 
glaciers crept down from the extreme north, 
over the mountains, and into the vallcj’s. 
These glaciers spread a thick sheet of ice 
over the northern areas of America, Europe, 

* Dante, a preat literary genius, had a sery small 
brain. Some idiots ha\c >ery brpe brains Thus, ac- 
cording to some scientists, a big brain may not mean 
great intelligence 


and Asia. After a long, long time most of the 
ice melted, and a long, long period of warmth 
followed. 

A period when ice covered much of the 
surface of the earth is called an icc ape. Tlie 
earth has had three or four icc ages, followed 
by warm intervals. And there may be more 
to come! The ice ages made changes not 
only in the earth’s surface, but also in men, 
animals, and plants. For protection against 
the cold, animals de\ eloped hairy coats, and 
men began to wear the hides of animals. 
Many tropical plants which had formerly 
grown in northern areas disappeared. 

Change in Customs, Ideas, and Opinions. 
The life span of the average person is so 
short that he docs not notice such ph>'sical 
changes in animals, men, and the earth. 
Practically everyone in his lifetime, hoNvcs’cr, 
sees some customs change. Today some 
women become doctors, business executives, 
and even airplane pilots. Fifty >can ago, the 
thought of women In these occupations 
would have shocked many persons. For until 
fairly recently most persons believed that 
woman’s place was strictly in the home. 



A few yeors before thu picture wq* token, !t wot 
Ihe custom for Turkish women to wear veils ond 
remain lecfuded. This Illusfrcles change (n history. 
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Ideas and opinions change, too. For ex- 
ample, our opinions of a president s adminis- 
tration may change svith new sources of 
information. There was a time when almost 
everyone accepted the idea that a few are 
bom to rule and that the many are born to 
obey. Today democracy — the rule of the 
many -is such a popular idea that even 
dictators claim to be democratic. 

Change may be good, bad, or a little of 
each. For thousands of years most men 
feared and resisted change. Today many 
realize that change may mean progress in- 
stead of disaster. At least, they are willing 
to experiment to find out what is worth keep- 
ing without change and what can be im- 
proved. 

Experts Consulted by Historians 

There are written records for only about 
the last six thousand years, the historic 
period. They cover only about one per cent 
of the time man is believed to have inhabited 
the earth. When a historian wants informa- 
tion on this historic period, he may study 
Inscriptions on monuments, letters, laws, 
diaries, newspapers, books, or other written 
records. He may also get information by 
studying the work of architects, painters, and 
craftsmen of the historic period. 

But how do historians know about such 
things as Java man and the ice ages? These 
all belong to the prehistoric period. The pre- 
historic period covers the thousands of years 
before the invention of writing. That is why 
this period is more correctly but less com- 
monly called the preliterartj period. Much 
history was recorded in the prehistoric pe- 
riod, although not in writing. Tools and 
weapons, tombs and temples, and animal and 
human bones are the records which make 
up this so-called prehistory. 

Historians often call upon experts to help 
them interpret prehistoric remains. Among 
such e-xperts are archaeologists. Archaeolo- 
gists dig deep into the earth at places where 
they are likely to find relics which give them 


information about the distant past. An 
archaeologist may come across hardened 
bones, shells, or plants which have been lying 
for thousands of years deep in the earth’s 
crust. Such remains are called fossils. Other 
relics for which the archaeologist searches 
include tools, weapons, and the ruins of 
homes and villages. 

To find out how old a fossil is, an archae- 
ologist might consult a geologist. A geologist 
is one who has studied the various layers of 
rocks and soil in the earth’s crust. To him 
these layers are like pages in a history book. 
Even he has not learned to read every page 
in this puzzling book. He knows, however, 
the approximate age of each layer in the 
earth’s crust. Thus, once he knows in what 
layer a fossil was found, he may estimate 
its age. Another expert, called an anthro- 
pologist, may use the skull and other bone 
fragments found in similar layers of earth 
and rock to put together a skeleton. 'Thus 
he may give the world an idea of what a 
man of that period looked like. 

Taking an Inventory of the Earth 
and the Peoples Who Inhabit It 

To build on an idea of Abraham Lincoln’s, 
this earth belongs to the peoples who inhabit 
it. Let us take an inventory of our posses- 
sions. After that, let us get acquainted with 
our co-owners. 

How Geography Has Influenced History. 
Although natme has been generous in pro- 
viding man with a variety of natural re- 
sources, it has not always been fair in dis- 
tributing them. This uneven distribution 
makes trade necessary. The United States, 
the Soviet Union, Brazil, China, and India 
have a wide variety of natural resources. 
Most other nations are not so blessed. 
Sweden has iron but not coal; Japan has coal 
but not iron; Australia, the world’s largest 
wool exporter, must import other products. 

For centuries England, protected by the 
English Channel, felt no need for a large 
army. Belgium, twice invaded in a genera- 
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publics; the Himalayas separate India from 
China; the P>Tenees separate Spain from 
France; and the Alps separate Italy from the 
rest of Europe. Mountains have also handi- 
capped e.vplorers and expansionists. For ex- 
ample, the Rockies were an important 
obstacle to American pioneers pushing west- 
ward. But mountains have also served as a 
defense against hostile peoples. In many 
instances, furthermore, men har-e made their 
mountains highly productive. The tourist 
trade of the Swiss -Alps is an example. And 
mining, lumbering, and grazing usually 
thrive in mountainous regions. 

Four-fifths of the world’s population lives 
in plains areas, where conditions for farming, 
grazing, building, and transportation are 
usually good. Among the plains areas of the 
world are our own great plains, the prairies 
of Canada, the steppes of Russia, the pampas 
of Argentina, and the plains of South Africa, 
southern Australia, and central Asia. Most of 
these plains are vast, fertile lands, less than 
two thousand feet above sea level. Most 
plains areas are covered with grass, but have 
few, if any, trees. Their annual rainfall 
ranges from ten to twenty inches, and some 
plains areas suffer extremes of heat and cold. 
The difficulty of defending plains areas ex- 
plains in part the suspicion behveen Russia 
and western Europe, and also why Chinese 
emperors built a Great Wall (pages 5S, 64). 

Plateaus, valleys, and deserts have also 
played their role in world history. Plateaus 
are level — like plains — but much higher 
above sea level, and usually located near 
mountains. Among plateaus which have been 
developed both agriculturally and indus- 
trially are the Piedmont Plateau of the 
United States and the Swiss Plateau. Very 
high plateaus, such as those of Tibet and 
Bolivia, are too cold for many people to 
make a living on them. Valleys beUveen 
mountains or along rivers, especially if they 
are wide valleys and not too deep, are valu- 
able regions for both farms and factories. 
Of the inhabited continents, only Europe has 
no deserts. Few persons can make a living 


and few animals can survive in desert areas 
such as those in North Africa, central Asia, 
central Australia, and the Middle East. The 
Middle East is made up of Egypt, plus west- 
ern Asia from the Black Sea to the Red 
Sea and from the Caspian Sea to the 
Arabian Sea. It is also sometimes called the 
Near East. 

As a rule, the prosperity and artistic de- 
velopment of a nation depend to a great 
extent upon the quantity, quality, and variety 
of its natural resources, provided they are 
developed. Usually, if a country is rich, its 
people have more money and more leisure 
to spend on the arts and sciences. Painters, 
writers, and musicians often get ideas for 
their art from the way people make a living 
in a particular area. Vocational education in 
Denmark, which is a dairying country, natur- 
ally centers around dairy-farming. Among 
both primitive and civilized groups, a rich 
harvest may be celebrated by an appropriate 
dance. 

Colonies of large nations are usually bitter 
at having their natural resources taken from 
them. To build a united front against their 
rulers, they often insist upon keeping their 
own language, churches, schools, and cus- 
toms. Revolutions frequently result. The 
uneven distribution of natural resources 
among the nations of the world often leads 
to rivalry and bloodshed. Many persons feel 
that no nation should be prevented from buy- 
ing natural resources anywhere in the world. 
They say that through freedom to trade, one 
of the main causes of war might thus be 
eliminated. 

Geography Not an Absolute Dictator. 
These are just a few examples of the many 
ways in which geography has influenced his- 
tory. Yet two countries may have very 
similar geography and very different his- 
tories. For men make history, and their 
points of view and their ways of life may 
differ greatly. Some nations have misused 
their natural resources whereas others have 
made wise use of them. The country which 
has rich resources and yet remains poor may 
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not necessarily have been plundered by 
foreign rulers. It may have abused or 
neglected nature's gifts. It may have done 
little to prevent floods from washing away 
the topsoil of farm lands. It may have ruth* 
lessly destroyed valuable timber. It may have 
mined wastefully or produced inefficiently. 

Necessity and education have brought 
about a wiser use of natural resources in 
many areas. Soil is being saved and enriched 
by scientific methods. Science has taught 
men how to mine more efficiently and how 
to find more minerals in the earth. Science is 
constantly finding new sources of raw ma* 
terials and of power. Plastics have been 
made from the soybean, textiles from coal, 
air, water, and milk, and rubber from oil. 
Atomic energy may bring to human beings 
comforts and conveniences as yet undreamed 
of. It may even lead to a cure for cancer. 
And the men who invented the airplane have 
proved beyond a doubt that geography is 
not an absolute dictator. 

ilow the Airplane lias Changed Our 
Ideas of Geograpliy, Maps and globes tell 
stories. If a person had no textbook, but a 
wide variety of maps, he could tell a good 
deal about a region and the problems of the 
people who inhabit it. A glance at a map 
tells one why there was such a great need 
for a Panama Canal. It tells why such areas 
as Gibraltar and Singapore are Important. 
The trading problems of such landlocked 
nations as Bolivia and Czechoslovakia be- 
come clearer after one examines a map. 

Maps may tell not only the location of an 
area, but also its size, topography, natural 
resources, agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts, population, transportation lanes, and 
military significance. Since the earth is 
round, the only accurate representation of 
it is a globe. Just as soon as a map maker 
tries to produce a flat map of the world, he 
finds that he must change the size and shape 
of certain areas. 

For the past four centuries, the most popu- 
lar map has been the Mercator projection. 
This type of map sboxvs the North Pole at 
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the lop and the South Pole at the bottom. 
Mariners were quite satisfied with these fiat 
rectangular maps because few ships traveled 
as far north as Greenland or as far south as 
Antarctica (areas which appear distorted on 
Mercator maps). The direction and size of 
areas connected by widely traveled sea lanes 
were accurate. Such maps were valuable 
when countries vied \rilh one another to 
possess big navies, before the advent of the 
airplane. Control of the seas and of strategic 
islands and straits meant world power then. 
Cities without harbors or river locations had 
little chance for growth. Europe, with its 
inland seas and other internal waterways, 
xvas the world's leading continent. Bitter 
wars were fought to control strategic water- 
ways and harbors. Russia remained com- 
paratively isolated from the stream of Euro- 
pean history for many years because it lacked 
a warm-water port. The important powers 
were those situated on or near important sea 
lanes. Geographic terms such as hemispheres 
and north, south, east, and west were highly 
significant before the air age. 

Now that we are liring In the air age, how- 
ex’er, flat maps which have the North Pole as 
their center are much in demand There are 





The pilot who uses a polar map with the 
North Pole as its center finds such directions 
as north and cast and such terms as hrml- 
spkcrc meaningless. To planes, dlies in the 
intcrioT of continents arc as accessiTile as 
seaports. Thus, we may expect to sec the 
growth of inland cities. Easy access to inland 
centers is as significant to military leaders 
in wartime as it is to traders and travelers 
in peacetime. In the air age, mountainous 
areas, formerly fairly secure, are vulnerable 
to attach. Already products and ideas arc 
spreading to former wastelands which are 
gradually becoming productive. In the fu- 
ture, relatively unimportant areas such as 
northern Canada, Alaska, Greenland, north- 
ern Norway, and Siberia, alt strategically 
located on the polar map, may become im- 
portant. To realize how much the world has 
shrunk, recall that Columbus's little fleet re- 
quired seventy days to cross the Atlantic. 
An airplane requires much less than one day. 
Benefits of civilization can easily be flown 
to many undeveloped areas previously iso- 
lated because they had no access to the sex 
The possibilities for greater world unity in 
our shrunken world are limitless. 

The Peoples 'Who Inhabit the Earth. 
In spite of wars, famine, and disease, the 
population of the world today is over two 
billion, and it is constantly increasing. About 
half the world's population lives in Asia and 
about one-quarter in Europe. The rest ate 
scattered over other areas. Scientists say that 
among all members of the human race 
there are more similarities than there are 
differences. 

However, it has been the custom to classify 
mankind into three main groups based on 
certain inherited physical cluracteristics. 
These groups, called “races," arc the Cau- 
casoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. Popular 
names for these races ate the "white," the 
"black," and the "yellow." The latter names 
are often misleading, since many members of 
the white race have very dark skin and mat^ 
members of the black race have very light 
skin. Often included in the “yellow" race are 
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the so-called "red" American Indians and the 
"brown" Malayans. Some other physical 
characteristics used to distinguish races be- 
sides skin color are the texture of the hair 
and the shape of the head. Every 
made Its contribution to world progress. Tliis 
is not surprising. Scientists insist that no 
race is inferior to any other race in intch 
ligcncc or general ability. They maintain 
that, where one race may appear to haw 
made lilllc progress, this seeming fnfe«o”t> 
may be explained by poor environment an 
lack of education. 

hong before the discoiery of 
most Caucasoid people Ihed in 
northern Africa, and western Asit 
homeland of the Mongoloid race is • 
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Mongoloid Jews as well as Caucasoid Jews. 
Nor is there any French race. Peoples of all 
races may be Frenchmen if France is their 
countrj'. Furthermore, although a mans 
language may be Chinese, it does not follow 
that he is a member of the Mongoloid race. 
An English Caucasoid brought up by 
Chinese would be likely to speak Chinese 
rather than English. 

We peoples of the earth are like a single 
family. When we deal with the history of 
world civilization, we are dealing with oim 
own problems. 


Up from Savagery 


The Old Stone Age; Insecure Man at 
Nature’s Mercy. Life must have been short, 
and not very sweet, for Neanderthal and 
Cro-Magnon men. Imagine having to fight 
wild animals with knives, spearheads, and 
hatchets roughly chipped from stone! Thou- 
sands of such rough stone weapons have 
been found in places where geologists and 
^chaeologists say primitive man lived. That 
is why the period from about 500,000 to 
about 10,000 years ago is called the Old 
Stone Age. Men of the Old Stone Age had 
weapons and tools made of other materials, 
such as bone and the horns of animals. They 
probably also used clubs of wood and bows 

and arrows, which have long since rotted 
away. 


How could any group of men live loni 
l»v;es jf they never planted any crops o 
raised any cattle? Starvation was a constan 
threat m the Old Stone Age. People thei 
depended on hunting and fishing and oi 
pthermg wild berries and nuts for thei 
food. Nature did not always provide enougl 
wld life for food. 

■pie housing problem must have been e 
senous one, too. Men of the Old Stone Age 
had no permanent homes. Caves in desirable 

in ther^? competing to live 

men^W ^“"ters and fisher- 

men had to keep moving to new grounds 



Compare these tools and weapons of the Old 
Stone Age (above) with those of the New Stone 

Age (below). How does the difference indicate 
progress? 




avaAictUic. 

-An animal skin crudely sewed together 
was not much protection against icy blasts. 
What a comfort it must have been when 
man of the Old Stone Age discovered how 
to make fire! A fire in his cave might keep 
hun warm, cook his food, and frighten off 
animals. Fire helped him to shape wooden 
weapons or to hollow out logs to make 

for thousands of years worshiped fire as a 
gift of the gods? 

Some men of the Old Stone Age were fine 
artists. On the walls and rol of mLy 
raves m southern Europe there have been 
discovered some remarkably lifelike paint- 
ings^ Bison, bulls, and reindeer are all X 
ured in action. These pictures are delicately 
ralored m shades of red and yellow. In tiffs 
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Cave Painting of a Bison and a Wild Boar. Give your impressions of the artistic ability of the Old 
Stone Age painter who painted this, fright) Compare this bark painting by o modern primitive with the 
cave painting by an ancient primitive. 


The New Slone Ape: Security Grow® a# 
Men Co-opernic. About ten thousand years 
ago, primitives began making great progress. 
Before that time, they had been almost 
entirely at the mercy of nature. Then they 
learned to co-operate with nature to get 
more and better food, clothing, and shelter.* 
Their stone tools and weapons were ground 
to make them smooth and sharp. For con- 
venience historians call the period from 
about 10,000 to about 6,000 years ago the 
New Stone Age. 

During this period, the Ice Age was end- 
ing. and the climate was growing warmer. 
Thus, instead of being merely food gatherers, 
men of the New Stone Age could also be 
food producers. In earlier times, wild dogs 
had been tamed and made to serve their 
owners (a practice called domestication)- In 
the New Stone Age, men began to domesti- 
cate cows, sbeep, goats, horses, and swine. 
Herdsmen who cared for the flocks of domes- 
ticated animals were leading what is called a 
pastoral life. Other herdsmen wandered from 
place to place in search of good pastures; 
these we call nomads. 

Men of the New Slone Age were not only 
hunters, fishermen, and herdsmen, but also 
farmers. Tlie primitive who planted the first 
seed started something which dunged the 
whole histor>’ of mankind. As farmers, men 

*Th«c ronditiom arc true of certain primilixe 
groups today as well 


could produce enough food to store some 
aw.'iy for bad weather and lean years. But 
the !>cgjnnjngs of agriculture meant much 
more than merely an increased food supply. 
It was fanners of the New Stone Age who 
were the first to use both the plow and the 
wheel. Where would modern agriculture, 
transportation, and industry be williout 
the wheel? 

Furlhcrmorr, the beginnings of agriculture 
meant tbc beginnings of homcmaking. Farm- 
ers need permanent homes near their fields, 
ncmains found at the l>ottom of certain lakes 
in Europe, not.ably in Switzerland, tell us a 
great deal more about homemaking in the 
New Slone Age. From these remains it is 
clear that many persons then li\cd in \illagcs 
of crude wooden huts htiill over lakes. Tlic 
houses were crectctl on platforms pcrclietl on 
plies sunk into the lake bottoms. 

How mucli more attracti\c the life of the 
lake dwellers must base been than that of 
the wandering ca\e men’ Tlte remains indi- 
cate that the lake dwellers made wooden 
furniture, pottery, and baskets and wove 
linen and woolen cloth. Seeds found prove 
llut they must have had a diet of cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables, in addition to fish and 
meat. Tlte lake dwellers built a connecting 
bridge to the shore which could be raised 
in time of danger. Since the lake dwellers, 
like other men of the New Stone Age, pro- 
duced a surplus of food, population in- 
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Model of a Swiss Lake Dwelling 


creased. More people meant a need for more 
land and more goods. The demand for more 
*goods meant an increase in trade. More trade 
meant that it paid for a few to specialize in 
certain occupations. 

In time, as men argued over their pos- 
sessions, wars broke out between villages 
quarreling over fertile lands. To build vil- 
lages and to defend them, co-operation was 
necessary. Governments had to be organ- 
ized and rules laid down for members of the 
community to obey. In every age men have 
been religious. Some say that even the men 
of the Old Stone Age must have believed 
in an afterlife, since they buried food and 
tools with their dead. This practice was con- 


tinued long after the New Stone Age had 
ended. Still standing at Stonehenge, Eng- 
land, and in the province of Brittany, France, 
are the ruins of huge stone monuments. Some 
historians believe that these were New Stone 
Age tombs or temples. 

Primitives Today Throw Light 
on the Past and Present 

Studies of present-day primitives made by 
anthropologists often throw light on how pre- 
historic primitives probably lived. They also 
give clues to the origins of our own customs 
and habits. Some people today are amused 
when they see pictures of primitives who had 
their heads squeezed to a pointed shape, 
their necks elongated, or their noses pierced. 
But these people forget that many of their 
own friends have their eyebrows plucked, 
their ears pierced, their faces lifted, or their 
noses reshaped. 

There are some civilized persons who 
would tremble if a black cat walked across 
their path or if they walked under a ladder 
by mistake. Many people are suspicious of 
immigrants and foreigners. Similar supersti- 
tions and suspicions dominate the lives of 
most primitives. These attitudes are based 
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"°"«rn;ng these ruins left by New Stone Age men at Stonehenge, 

tngland. Aflennvestigoting some, give your opinion. 
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not on reason, Imt on imagination and 
emotion. Primitives blame their misfortunes 
on magic and evil spirits. They have long 
lists of “don’ts" — called taboos — which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. These 
taboos often prove useful to tribal rulers who 
want to keep their subjects under control. 
Stories arc told of primitives who have 
dropped dead of fright when they have 
violated a taboo! 

Primitives usually worship many gods. 
Tlieir gods often include their ancestors and 
objects of nature. Primitives frequently carry 
charms which they bclic\'c will ward off evil 
spirits or bring them good luck. The primi- 
tive who carries a lion’s hair with him, for 
example, believes that he will thereby be- 
come a brave warrior! 

Civilization Began About 
6,000 Years Ago 

In the New Stone Age, a man who could 
make tools and weapons out of metal was 
regarded as a kind of magician. Out anybody 
could chip an implement out of wood or 
grind one from stone. And most people did, 
long after metals were discovered To a 
large extent, metals are the basis of civiliza- 
tion. In fact, the areas where metals were 
first used became the cradles of civilization. 

Copper In a more or less pure slate was 
the first metal to be commonly used. But 
copper is too soft to make good weapons or 
tools. Soon some person or persons dis- 
co\crcd that a mixture of tin and copper 
makes a strong alloy, which we call bronze. 
Bronze provetl so useful that it greatly 
changed man’s ways of Ihing. Mankind was 
on the threshold of the Bronze Age (cSOCXV 
clOOO D.c). Because men either did not 
know how to extract Iron from its ore or 
found it too diiliailt to do so, iron was not 
commonly used in Europe until about 
1000 B.C. 

The use of metal is only one characteristic 
of civilization. Let us locate the worlds 
first civilized communities and find out what 



A Modem Primitive of Aintrolla Hunting with 
Spear. Stone Axe. end Boomerong. Why con we 
not drow poailive concluiions obout ancient 
primitive} from a iludy of modem primitive}? 

else they bad in common. It was in fertile 
river valleys in Africa and Asia lh.al civiliza- 
tion dawned. Tlic homes of these earliest 
civilizations were (1) the Nile Biver valley 
In Eg>’pt and (2) the Tigris-Eupliratcs River 
valley in Mesopotamia (c-tOOO nc), (3) 
the Indus River valley In India, (a little 
later), and (later still) (4) the Yellow River 
valley m China (clSOO bc). In the New’ 
World, shortly licforc the birth of Christ, 
avalization was bom in Central America, 
Mexico, and Peru. It was from the Nile and 
Tigris-Euphrates river Valiev’s tlial civiliza- 
tion spread to Europe about 500 nc. Tlvts 
European civilization, in turn, was intro- 
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duced into the Americas about 1500 a.d. 

Each of rile world’s first ci\'ilized commu- 
nities built upon the contributions made by 
primitive man. But these cuilized com- 
munities practiced greater planning and co- 
operation. Their governments reclaimed 
deserts by irrigation, controlled floods, and 
stored water for dry' speUs. Co-operating 
farmers produced large supplies of food. 
This left others free to specialize in being 
craftsmen, artists, or merchants. 

These specialists wanted to exchange 
goods. When men began to use arithmetic, 
a calendar, weights and measures, a system 
of money, and better means of transportation, 
exchanging goods became easier. To keep 
records and to pass the community’s kncnvl- 
edge on to its children, language, WTiting, 
and education were improvedL People more 
and more sought in religion an explanation of 
the universe. Many also sought in reh'gion 
the comfort that worldly pleasure; could not 
give them. As communities grew larger, the 
power of the government increased. Laws 
were needed to present order, protect prop- 
erty, and proride defense. Many rulers also 
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wanted to increase their own personal pf»«: 

As more goods were produced, trade 
other communities increased. Traveliis 
merchants exchanged ideas as well as pjod 
nets. Thus communities could profit fra 
one another. In all these early commuriiie 
greater production meant more comfwtsaa 
cons'em'ences. Population increased. 
grew. A few became rich, w’MIe many h 
mained poor. This often led to hatred k 
hveen groups. In time, dvil wars broke oti 
Wars spread between riv'al communities. K 
of these ancient dsilizations rose to grea 
heights and then, except for China, di 
appeared. Just as these andent cisilizatja! 
built upon the contributions of priaitri 
man, so we have built upon theirs. 

Cixilized communities are not necessanl 
less brutal than primitive communities. 1 
fact, some cisilized communities have e» 
practiced human sacrifice. Not sS. d tax 
kind has developed at the same pace. In fl 
world today, as there have been at aD tiia 
during the past six thousand years, there a 
men hving as men lived during the Old Sta 
Age and during the New Stone Age- 


Terms to Define 

pnr^Qry sources • continuity of history • interd- 
f/” f '"“"kind • Java Man • Neanderthal 


pa'osist • pJoteou • Mercctcr ^ 

cards route • polar-centered mep ' 

Ace ■ New Stone Ace • pcstorcl life * 
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Questions to Check Basic fnformotion 

eWering th^ 

th= world hn ^ examples of 

world has .nfiuenced the Un-rtn.t 


2, the UnSd sSet 

5= thfiT ° J’J^orfan 


facts cf fts I 

6. In which period ere mors ysen 
3.C. or A.D.? How meny centuries were - 
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o-v.. or now mony ' 

between 500 B.C end 1903 A.D.? 

7. Show (a) thert nctirre hes been 
providing natural rsso'jxcsi end O^J 
resources ere urtevenfy distributed. 

8. Give ccncreie examples, 
your own, to show that ceogrspuy 

, . '“««■, ir.5 history, 

0 °g>s1 eoch help the 9, Indicate how the noturel resources cf ' 
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ence Jt$ prosperity ond artistic development. 
A moontofnoos border may be both helpful 
harmful to a country. Prove, 

Geogrophy h not on obsolute dictator In 
irmining history. Discuss, 

How have some nations misused their noturo) 
lurces. while others have mode wise use of 
rs? 

Why must o mapmoker change the size and 
pe of certain areas in producing a flat map? 

How has the airplane chonged many of ow 
3$ concerning geography? 

Whof common errors are often made In the 
of the word race? 

Why was the span of life short in the Old 
ne Age? 


17. Whot makes (o) the discovery of fire end fb) 
the Invention of the wheel among the greotest 
ochtevefflenli of oil time? 

18. How do we know that some men of the Old 
Stone Age were (o) artistically ond (b) relig>owsly 
Inclined? 

19. in parallel columns list the ochievemenfs cl 
the Old Stone Age ond the New Stone Age. 

20. Along wHh the higher stondord of living of 
the New Stone Age come new problems- V/ho) 
problems? 

21. In whot woys does primitive mon remind you 
of Civilized mon? 

22. Give exomplei which show to what extent 
modern c/vi/izotion is founded on metals. 

23. What ore the advontages ond disodvontoges 
of living in a plains area? 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


(t is whot we study in history and the way we 
iy It thot count, explain. 

Although primary sources are usually more 
ioble ihon seeondory sources, sometimes the 
rerse Is true. Explain, 

To whot extent are food, clothing, ond shelter 
ire bosfc than any other basic needs? Whot 
sons can governments learn from this knowl- 


8. If you wonted to inform on historian of five 
thousond yeors hence obout our clviliiofiofi, whot 
meterials other then writing would you preserve 
lor him to study? Why? 

9. Historians of off countries should meet fre* 
qvently to discuss how vvorld history should be 
written, list orguments for or ogoinit this itate> 
ment. 


Ige? 

[ Why should we be concerned about the fact 
p peoples In other areas lack basic needs? 

i A person who recognizes the interdependence 
mankind and the inevitability of change tends 
be mere broad-minded than one who does not. 
.9 what extent do you agree? 

•« "Just os no event stands alone in history, so 
fO nation and no man stands olone." Exploin. 

I Certain prehistoric records might be more re* 
able than certain historic records, List reasons 

fT- 


10. About how many centuries were there Ini 
(a) ancient times; (b) the Ab'ddfe Ages? About 
how mony centuries hove there been in rnodern 
times? Why, then, do most world histories give 
more spoce to modern times? 


11. If some cotostrophe should moke eoch of ui 
entirely dependent upon himself, many of vs 
might be more hondicopped than Old Sion® Age 
man. Do you ogree or dlsogree? Give reosons. 

12. In whot tespecli ore lupentifiont ond lus- 
pidons Kindrtjntes to twiUiotioft? 


ActWliKfo Develop Creolive Abmtle.,5kill..o»'< Deeper Unde.tton<ling 

3 After vi«ting a museum, mole specific recom- 
mendations to the test of the doss on the most 
Vntetestlng exhibits on prehistoric times. 

4. h committee, mote a schedufe suggesting for 
vWton to your town, museums ond places of 
hHloricol Interest, giving locoflont. hour, they ore 


{■• Check bock on a detective story you hove 
j«d. Then report on ways in which the methods 
^jtedbyftie detective were similor to ond differ- 
from those used by an historion. 

^ '®nirnit1ee member, use interviews or 
*'^uf«s to show that in many areas today 
' I hoslc needs of millions are unsatisfied. 


cpeop'ond ’I'S f"”’ inte'restmg t^nc^o look for. 




\ 


5. From Bartlett's Familiar Quotations solocl five 
on fho topic history which are meaningful or 
interesting. List in your notebook other collections 
of quototions available in your school library. 

6. From your library cord catalog, prepare a 
bibliography of any three books on (a) archaeol- 
ogy, (b) anthropology, or (c) geology. Report on 
the one which is written in the simplest language 
and is best illustrated. 

7. Examine the list of Nobel prize winners in 
the Information Phase Almanac or the World 
A/monoc. List in your notebook examples to 
prove that world progress is not the monopoly of 
ony one notion. 

8. Consult the Readers' Guide to Periodical 
Literature for three up-to-date articles on any 
topic of current interest. Select the one you 
think best of the three and report on it. 

9. Select any two books on a given topic from 
the bibliography at the end of this unit. Examine 
the table of contents and the index of each. What 
information have you gathered without reading 
the books? 

10. Preporc a bulletin board exhibit on the 
most important nows item of this week. Get your 
follow pupils to assist you in collecting cartoons, 
chorls, maps, pictures, and newspaper articles. 
Indicate the source of each and print an original 
caption for each. 

11. Select a newspaper article which contains 
both facts and opinions. Underline the facts 
in red and the opinions in blue. Justify your 
classification. 

Summing Up 

1. In your notebook, answer the questions under 
coch of the illustrations in this chapter. 

2. Arronge five topics in this chopter in what 
you consider the order of their importance. Give 


12. Compare your method of preparing a his- 
tory assignment with those of two clossmates. 
List what you think are the best study habits of 
each. 

13. Make an outline of any topic in this chapter. 
Write a three-sentence summary of the same 
topic. Which helps you to remember best? Why? 

14. What is a "glossary"? Start keeping a 
glossary of important historical terms in the back 
of your notebook. Each month compare your 
glossary with those of one or more classmates. 

15. Using a world atlos as a source of informa- 
tion, report on: (a) any three map projections; 
(b) the world's three longest rivers, three largest 
oceans, ond three highest mountains. 

16. As a research project, on an outline mop 
of the world locate the mountain oreos, plains 
areas, desert areas, plateau areas, and great 
river valleys. 

17. Study a globe and also a Mercator map of 
the world. Then list the places which appear out 
of proportion on the latter. 

18. Using o globe as your source of information, 
tell in what direction you would fly from your 
home town by a great circle route to reach; (a) 
Paris; (b) Shanghai; (c) Rio de Janeiro; (d) Cape- 
town; (e) Canberra. 

19. As o member of o committee, read Ceram's 
Gods, Graves, and Scholars. Then contribute to 
a group book report entitled "Archaeology, an 
Exciting Adventure." 


reosons for your first three choices. 

3. This chapter is especially intended to help 
you in your study of later chapters. List ways in 
which if may do so. 
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UNIT ONE: WOULD CIVILIZATION IS BOHN 


CIIAPTEB 2 .... CRADLES OF 

CIVILIZATION IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Egypt's Gcegrephy o Clue to ItM Greatnost • Its History: Significant Lessons 
for Lelcr Governments • Soeiel Life: Privilege Predominates • Economic 
Life: Rigid Regulation • Cultural Life: Religion the Inspiration • Scicn* 
tific Knowledge: Stimulated by fiosic Needs • The Bchistun Rock, Tobfets 
of Cloy, Lows in Stone Reveal Mesopotamian Secrets • Mesopotomio's 
Geography • Mesopotamian Civiltxations Borrow From, Build Upon, and 
Destroy Their Predecessors a Hammurabi's Cede Stresses Responsihrlifies 
As Well As Rights • Mesopotamia Basically o Business Civilization • Re* 
ligion: Worldly Emphosis and Tremendous Influence • Ancient Hebrews 
Worship One God • Phoenicion Sailors end Merchonts Carry Civilization 
Throughout the Mediterranean World • Hlttites Smelt Iron and Lydians 
Coin Money o Practical Persians Establish Principles for Governing on Empire 


Ancient Egypt Proves What 
Mon Can Do 

Thirty-three hundred years ago, an eight- 
een-year-old boy was laid to rest In ancient 
ngjiit This was no ordinar)' bunal. It was 
the funeral of Tutenkhamon, Eg>'pt’s pharaoh 
(king). His mourners cmcred his face with 
a mask of pure gold. On his feel they lied 
golden sandals. Tlien they reverently placed 
his mummy (embalmed body) in a casket 
of solid gold. Tliey protected this coiRn by 
two outer cofiins Next, his pallbearers bore 
their precious burden to a tomb of many 
chambers. 

Convincetl that the soul of the dead person 
experiences the same pleasures after death 
that the person enjoyed In life, Tutenkha- 
mon’s subjects had sla%cd for >Tars 

to make the tomb attractive. Tlie walls of 
one room were entirely of gold. On other 


walls were paintcil and sculptured scenes 
from Eg>'ptlan life Exery possible need bad 
been anticipatetl Tlie pbaraoli's raror, his 
cosmetic kit, his walking stick, and many 
food containers were biiricil with him. So 
also were couches, stools with linen scats, a 
desk, gold-ornamented chariots, treasure- 
filled tnmks, and st.ntues of the ro>‘n1 family 
Perhaps the most personal touch of all was a 
magnificent chair The back of this tl^aiT, 
decorated m gold, siher, and precious stones, 
pictured the young king and his lovely wife. 

How do we know tins story? In 1922, a 
British expedition led by arcliacologist How- 
ard Carter discovered the secret entrance to 
TuCenUi.'imon’s tomb ft had been hidden 
for centuries b) piles of rubbish. Unlike 
other ancient Eoptian tombs, Tutenkha- 
mon's had therefore been practically undii- 
tur!>ed by roblxTS and souvenir hunten. 

ngv^ptian civilization was over three thou- 
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From this picture of Tutenkhamon's tomb one could almost write a book about Egyptian life. Why? 


sand years old before Tutenkhamon was In addition to the carved inscriptions on 
born. And there are many sources of in- their stone monuments, the Egyptians left 

formation about that civilization besides Tut- letters, documents, and books. Their books 
enkhamon’s tomb, among them Egypt’s were rolled-up sheets of papyrus-paper made 
pyramids. These were one of the Seven from swamp reeds. Until about a century 

Wonders of the Ancient World. Together ago, however, the meaning of these witten 

they stretch many miles southward from records was a mystery. This mystery was 

Gizeh, near Cairo. Surrounding them are the solved when a French scholar named Cham- 

smaller tombs of the nobles. Archaeologists pollion deciphered the Rosetta Stone. There 

say that once these tombs contained mag- are three inscriptions on this ancient stone, 

nificent vases made of precious metals and all in different languages, all recording the 

stones, delicately carved gold ornaments, and same event. ChampoUion recognized one of 

scrolls of written records. A few hundred the inscriptions as Greek. Another was 

miles south of the Great Pyramids, which are written in hieroglyphics — Egyptian sacred 

near the ancient cities of 'Thebes and Luxor, xvriting — and the third, in the simple lan- 

arc massive temples. On their walls are guage of the Egyptian people. By comparing 

sculptured many activities of the pharaohs. the Greek letters with the Egyptian letters, 

Colossal statues and other monuments are ChampoUion was able to unlock many of the 

also primary' sources on Egyptian history. secrets of Egyptian history. 

Of? 
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Egypt’* Geography a Clue to Its Great* magnificent u-atcr hlghw-ay was the Nde 

ness. The Nile nivcr makes Egypt. With- Rivcrl The limestone cliffs on Its banks and 

out It, all Egypt would be a desert. From the and desert, as well as the Mediterranean 

June to October every year, the Nile over- Sea, gave Eg>pt natural protection from 

flows its banks. As it gradually subsides, it enemies. From nearby Mount Sinai across 

leaves behind rich topsoil, perfect for raising the Red Sea, Eg>ptlans could obtain copper 

crops. The river rises near the equator in for handicrafts and weapons. InEg)pt'sown 

cast-central Africa and flmvs north for four mountains other metals were found. The 

thousand miles. Before it flows into the splendor of the ancient Eg>pti3n cities with 

Mediterranean Sea, it splits Into branches. their great populations may be traced in 

Tlicrc, deposits from the Nile form a triangle part to these many geographical ad\anlagcs. 

of land known as the Delta. In this fertile Egypt’* History: Significant I..rsi»on» 
Delta, one of the worlds earliest cmlizations for Laier Governments. Early in Eg>ptian 

was born. The Nile's fertility extends south- history, arguments arose over the use of 

ward for about six hundred miles from the water and the care of canals and dikes. Such 

Delta. On either side of the river banks it arguments caused many Eg>plians to realize 

extends an average of ten miles. Egypt was the need for government. A more unified 

one of the crossroads of the ancient wwld- government would also help businessmen. 

Circled by three continents — Europe, Asia, By 4000 b c. because of such problems, tw o 

and Africa, it was conveniently located on Eg>ptian kingdoms, one in the north and one 

the Mediterranean Sea. ^^'hat an advantage In the south, had been formed. By about 

this location was for merchants! What a JMOO b-c.. these two kingdoms arc said to 
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have been merged into one Egyptian king- 
dom. History has shown that elsewhere, as 
in Egypt, when mans needs and problems 
increase, they are usually best met by com- 
bining little communities into larger ones. 
Independent united Egypt, which was thus 
born about 3400 b.c., was to die in 525 B.c. 
With certain interruptions, such as civil wars, 
thirty different dynasties (successive rulers of 
the same family) ruled ancient Egypt. 

The Old Kingdom: Age of the Pyramids. 
After the Northern and Southern Kingdoms 
of Egypt had been united, law, order, and 
prosperity were promoted. The standard of 
living of many Egi^ptians rose. Consequently, 
Egypt’s population grew rapidly. But the 
Old Kingdom (c3400-c2500 b.c.) had serious 
weak spots. The greatest of these was the 
absolute power of the pharaohs. From the 
capital at Memphis, near modern Cairo, the 
pharaohs of the Old Kingdom controlled 
almost every activity of their subjects. Egypt 
under the Old Kingdom grew rich. But most 
of the wealth went into the pockets of the 
pharaohs and nobles. Intelligent business- 
men today invest their money to produce 
more goods and more wealth. Not so in 
ancient Eg>pt! Fortunes were spent on the 
construction of pjTamids and other tombs. 
And when a man died, his wealth was usually 
buried with him. 

In a sense, the pharaohs signed the death 
warrant of the Old Kingdom by giving away 
large estates to their favorite nobles. After 
they became rich and powerful, these nobles 
paid less and less attention to the pharaohs. 
Instead of a united kingdom, Egypt became 
a land of many governments. Each noble 
begair to think of himself as a pharaoh. Each 
estate tried to produce all it needed itself. 
In other words, each tried to become 
sclf-sufRcicnt. Trade with other estates svas 
cut off. Business suffered, and civil wars 
broke out. 

^ The Feudal Period: Age of the Nobles. 
For nearly four centuries after the decline 
of the Old Kingdom, to the beginning of the 
Feudal Period, Egypt was disunited. Finally, 


about 2100 B.C., one noble came to terms with 
the others and made himself pharaoh. He 
united Egypt once more and established a 
new capital at Thebes. But the nobles re- 
mained powerful. Under the Old Kingdom, 
the average man had received little consid- 
eration from the pharaohs. But during the 
Feudal Period, many nobles boasted of their 
kindness to widows and the poor. 

Until 1800 B.C., during the Feudal Period, 
science and literature progressed. Trade 
prospered. For the first time in history, a 
census was taken. Such a record was needed 
for collecting taxes and for drafting soldiers. 
Although the Egyptian Feudal Period thus 
opened in a blaze of glory, it closed in shame. 
About 1800 B.C., barbarians called Hyksos 
poured into Egypt from western Asia. They 
tortured, murdered, and looted. For two 
hundred years Egypt was enslaved by the 
hated Hyksos. 

What explains the Hyksos’ conquest? As 
time went on, civil wars among nobles caused 
disunity. Many nobles had never fully rec- 
ognized the authority of the pharaoh. The 
pharaoh’s army was weakened as officers 
mutinied. Such conditions gave the Hyksos 
their opportunity. To the fairly peaceful 
Egyptians, the fighting methods of the Hyk- 
sos were bewildering. From speeding char- 
iots drawn by charging horses, fierce Hyksos 
soldiers brandished their metal weapons. 
Never before had most Egyptians even seen 
a horse! But the cruel rule of the conquer- 
ors united the Egyptians. In 1580 b.c., by 
using methods and weapons like those of the 
Hyksos, the Egyptians drove their foreign 
rulers from Egypt. With this new warlike 
spirit, the Age of the Empire began. 

The Age of the Empire. Success against 
the Hyksos had puffed up the pharaohs with 
power. In the years which followed, they 
drove south to conquer what is today part 
of Ethiopia and northeast to take over such 
areas as Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria. Thus 
the Egyptian Empire (1580-525 b.c.), which 
some consider the first empire in history, was 
born. An empire is a powerful state whose 
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government ctcrciscs control over subject 
peoples. 

Under the empire, tlic Ire-isur)* bulgct! 
with riches obtained from plunder, tribute, 
and trade. However, when a counlr)*’s wealth 
is acquired through plunder, its prosperity 
is not as sound as when wealth is earned 
through the production of goods. The stand- 
ing armies of the empire used up and de- 
stroyed goods, but they did not prince any. 
Prices rose because goods were scarce. A 
few persons became very rich. As in earlier 
pcrio<ls. priests and nobles began to compete 
with the pharaoh for control. Uprisings oc- 
curred. Furthermore, a powerful enemy from 
what is now TutVey, called the llittitcs, 
waged border raids against the Egyptians 
riicy used iron weapons. From 1100 dc. on. 
Egypt became the victim of one conquest 
after another. In 52S nc., it was conquered 
by the powerful Persian Empire. Tims the 
Egyptian Empire, like many later empires, 
carried within it the seeds of its own destme- 
tion. Since 525 oc., as wc shall sec. the 
Eg)’ptians have been the subj'ect peoples 
of many empires. Since 1936, however, 
Eg)!)! has boon independent. 

Social Lifet Frivilegc Preilnminatcti. 

The Egiqjtfan Sociol Ladder. Tlic anoent 
Eg)pti3ns belonged to different social chisses 
depending upon their birth, the work they 
did, and the wealth they possessed. On the 
lop rung of the social ladder stoml the pb.ir- 
aoh and the royal family. Pharaohs were 
often honored as gods. All the land of Eg)!)! 
was considered tlieir personal property So 
close to the lop rung of the social ladder were 
the priests and nobles that sometimes they’ 
compctc<l with the pharaoh for control. 
Swarming about the ph.nraoh. too, were other 
favored groups- the governors of the prov- 
inces, tax collectors, and court officials. To 
these favorites (often royal relatives) the 
pharaoh granted not only large estates, but 
the honor of l)oing buried in a barge tomb! 
Elaborate burials were considered guaran- 
tees of immortality. Tradesmen, scribes 



These ivory pieces found In an Egyptian tomb 
were used in o gome colled "Hound ond Jackols." 

(vvTilers ond clerks), engineers, artists, and 
doctors occupied the middle rungs of the 
social ladder. Many of these were govern- 
ment cmplo) ees Sometimes meml>ers of this 
middle class climbed to the top rungs. Stand- 
ing on the lowest nings were the craftsmen. 
Holding the social ladder in place, but never 
able to mount it. were the peasants and 
slaves. Slaves mclmlcd prisoners of war, 
debtors, and criminals Hard work, unques- 
tioning obedience, long military scMce, and 
low standards of living vvere tlieir lot. 

M'oriin) }Up.hhj /Irgort/ed. It was not 
against the law for an Eg)'ptian to liave more 
than one wife But few Eg)'ptians did. Usu- 
ally a man married a close relative. In the 
household the wife and mother bad most 
to say Tlie children inbented their names 
and property through her. Even the phar- 
aoh's throne was inhcntetl from bis mother. 
Egyptian mothers taught their children to l>c 
obedient, to be respectful, and to airb tlieir 
greediness. Until fairly recent times, ancient 
Egypt was one of the few countries where 
women held a position of dignity and r«pt*ct. 

Food, C/ot/iirig, and Shelter Coarse bread, 
vegetables, and Csh, and very little of each, 
made up the usual meal of the average an- 
cient Egyptian. On the banquet menus of 
noble households, however, might appear 
grapes, dates, beef, poultry, cccs, and cakes. 

Sambis and a single cotton or imen g-ir- 
ment were enough to clothe the average 
Egyptian in liis hot climate. UppcT<lass 
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A Slice of Life in Ancient Egypt, As Seen by Poynter, a Nineteenth-Century Painter. 


women wore jeweled belts, necklaces, and 
bracelets. Their makeup included eyebrow 
pencil, lip and cheek rouge, green eyelid 
shadow, and orange coloring for the nails. 
Their elaborate hairdresses were held in 
place by ivory hairpins. The fine linen cloth- 
ing of noblemen was embroidered and be- 
jeweled. Their grooming included frequent 
baths, shaves, haircuts, manicures, and even 
pedicures. 

The average Egyptian lived in a tiny, one- 
room, mud-brick hut. In the cities were many 
slums, facing narrow streets. Egyptian con- 
cern for the afterlife did not prevent the 
wealthy from building luxurious homes for 
life on earth. Their spacious dwellings were 
constructed of brick, stone, or wood. Court- 
yards, gardens, pools, sun porches, and fruit 
orchards gave these villas the glamor of a 
Hollywood stage set. Carved and inlaid 
tables and chairs and rich rugs and tapes- 
tries gave the homes an air of splendor. The 
owner of such a household ate from plates 
of gold, silver, or copper, and sipped his 
wine from alabaster cups or gem-studded 
\'essels. 

Economic Life; Rigid Regulation. 

"’Jis the most complete economic dic- 
tatorship in the ancient world. In the Old 
Kingdom, for example, peasants could be 
sold like cows by the government. They were 
forbidden to leave the land they tilled. Their 


surplus crops might be seized by the phar- 
aoh’s officials. Forced labor on canals, dikes, 
or pyramids was common. For such work 
the people were fed and clothed by the gov- 
ernment. Even skilled workers were forbid- 
den to leave the tasks assigned them. Most 
business and agriculture were operated for 
the benefit of the government. The pharaoh’s 
storehouses and stockyards were chock-full 
of wines, wheat, textiles, and cattle. These 
were the taxes paid by the people. Tax 
dodgers and thieves were sometimes pun- 
ished by torture or even by death. 

Brain and Brawn Harness the Nile. TTie 
fertile soil of Egypt is said to be “the gift 
of the Nile.” It would have been a pretty 
worthless gift, however, without the skill of 
Egyptian engineers and the sweat of Egyp- 
tian slaves and peasants. The engineers 
planned dikes, canals,^ and reservoirs and 
reclaimed desert land. The hard-worb’ng 
Egyptian farmer used a crude plow (har- 
nessed to human beings or oxen), a wooden 
hoe, and a wooden or metal sickle. Egypt 
is called “the granary of the ancient world.” 
This is because three times a year it yielded 
a wide variety of crops, including grain, vege- 
tables, fruits, flax, and cotton. Cows, pigs, 
sheep, doves, and geese were domesticated. 

1 The most famous ancient Egyptian canal was the 
one which connected the Red Sea and the Nile Delta 
not far from the modem Suez Canal. ’ 
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The Judgment, Where the Heart of an Egyplion Princew U Weighed in the Bolonce Agoinit the 
Figure of the Goddets of Truth. Above, the it thown oddretting the howk god end before a thrine. 
What fact! obout the ancient Egyptiont ore reveoled by Ihit popyrut pointing? 


Clever Craftsmen Produce Luvurij Items 
nicli lianestj set many Eg>'ptian$ free from 
farming. Such people could become skilled 
craftsmen. Nfclalworkers, carpenters, potters, 
gkassblowcrs, papermakers, and weavers — 
all these gave their time to furnishing fine 
homes and tombs for the aristocracy. Most 
craftsmen labored in the workshops of the 
pharaoh, in temples, or on the estates of the 
nobles. Delicate EgyTitian linen, dyed many 
colors, was desired in many lands. Exquisite 
jewelry, dainty statuettes, and tiles encrusted 
with gaily colored glassware were Eg>*ptian 
specialties. Each article of fumituie was an 
original creation. .Many of them featured 
leather upholstery and gold and ivory deco- 
rations. 

Foreign Trade Fostered bij P/iaraofu Sor- 
ter (the exchange of goods for goods) was 
the usual method of exchange. In the late 
Empire Age, however, trade increased so 
much that it became diiUcuU to practice bar- 
ter. Then merchants liegan to pay their debts 
with lumps of gold, each lump Ivaving the 


value of a cow. For the pharaohs* huge trad- 
ing expeditions Egyptians built the world's 
earliest seagoing ships Outgoing Egyptian 
cargoes usually consisted of linen, jewelry’, 
wheat, and glassware. Egyptian imports in- 
cluded elaljoratc tapestries from SyTia, horses 
and cedar from Haby Ionia, copper and deco- 
rated vases from Cyprus, and gold and ivxiry 
from the countries south of Egypt. Egyptian 
merchants were requiretl to turn over a large 
share of these imported goods to tlie gov- 
ernment. 

Cultural Lifei Ilrliglon tlir Inapiratlon. 

Egyptian liclif^ion Fcrolced Around the 
A/tcrlifc Pnests were powerful in anaent 
Egypt. In alliance with nobles, they were 
sometimes able to break the pow cr of pliar- 
aohs. Tliis was so because life revolved 
around religion. And Egyptian religion re- 
volved around concern for the afterlife It 
was felt that entrance to the next world was 
open only to those who could prove tlvat they 
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Some of the 134 Columns in the Temple of Karnak 
Built by Pharooh Rameses 11. What makes these 
columns so impressive? 


had lived a good life on earth. Osiris, god of 
justice and immortality, acted as judge in 
the Kingdom of Death. He decided whether 
the dead person was entitled to immortality'. 
That is why Egs'ptians had buried with tliem 
magic charms, certificates of good conduct 
signed by their priests, and copies of their 
sacred book. The Book of the Dead. This 
book listed many sins of which the dead per- 
son was not supposed to ha\’e been guilty’. 
Among the things the dead person had to 
su’car to Osiris were: 

"I did not murder. 

I did not steal. 

I did not lie.” 

This is known as the riegatioe confession. 
The body of the dead person was embalmed 
to presers e it for immortality’. The mummy' 
was then wrapped in linen and placed in its 
coffin. 

Some gods, such as Osiris, were wor- 
shiped throughout Egypt. These included 
Ra, the sun-god, and Isis, the goddess of fer- 
tility. Each tribe, \-illage, and city' had its 
own local god as well. Certain animals, birds, 
and insects were considered sacred, for it 
was thought that the gods revealed them- 
selves to human beings in animal forms. 

.\Uhough most Egyptians worshiped 
many gods. Pharaoh Ikhnaton (1375-135S 
n.c.) worshiped one. In other words, they 
believed in polytheism; he, in monotheism. 


His god. Aten, was a god of love, not fear. 
To win converts to monotheism, Ikhnaton 
closed the old temples and discharged the 
poh'theistic priests. Ikhnaton believed that 
all 'men and all creatures every'where had 
been created by -Aten. Egy'ptians were not 
ready for such new ideas, however. After 
Ikhnaton s death, the former priests returned 
to power. They compelled his youthful suc- 
cessor and son-in-law, Tutenldiamon, to re- 
store polytheism. Later tlie Hebrews and the 
Christians were to fulfill Ikhnaton s dream of 
worshiping one God. 

The Egijptians Show How Writing De- 
velops. 

“Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
W^ere a symbol of destruction . . 

—From Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 

For two persons who don’t understand each 
other’s language, the most natural way to 
communicate is to draw a picture. This is 
how picture writing probably started. The 
above quotation gives an example of pic- 
ture witing. The Egy'ptian hierogly’phics 
were picture writing, too. In time, each of 
the Egy'ptian pictures came to stand for 
not only a particular thing, but also for a 
particular sound. Thus the same picture 
could be used for many different words which 
contained the same sounds. After a w'hile, 
the Egyptians realized that all words contain 
only a certain number of sounds. They' re- 
duced these sounds to twenty'-four, which 
we would call the letters of their alphabet. 
The Egyptian alphabet, in use about 3000 
B.C., is believed to be the oldest in history'. 
Some say’ our owm alphabet can be traced 
to it. 

Education a Respected Monopofy. Most 
Egy^dans w’ere illiterate. Few’ could afford 
to send their children to school. Then, as 
now', how’es’er, some parents would scrimp 
and save to give their boys an education. 
-Apparently girls received little education. 
The one open road to advancement was to 
become a scribe. Scribes might some day 
become priests or other high government offi- 
cials. In time, education became a monopoly’ 
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of scribes and priests, who refused to share 
the mj-stcries of their Icaminp. Reading. 
UTiting, 'rithmetic, and religion were the four 
“R's" taught by the priest-teachers of the ele* 
mentar)' school. \\'oc to the pupil who drew 
pictures in his copybook or who daydreamed! 
Eg>*ptian schoolmasters did not spare the 
rod. Elementary-school graduates might take 
up a trade or go to the university to study 
astronomy, mathematics, and medicine under 
their priest-professors. 

Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting: Big 
and Lasting. At Gizch stands the Great P)™- 
mid. It has stood there for five thousand 
years. It covers thirteen acres and stands 
nearly five hundred feet high. It contains 
over two million blocks, most of which weigh 
about two tons. One hundred thousand lash- 
driven men poured out their sweat and blood 
for twenty years to complete this resting 
place which King Khufu considered fit for 
his royal remains. In fact, huge sjie and long 
life were what Egyptian architects and sculp- 
tors wanted most in the tombs, temples, and 
statues which they constructed so skillfully. 
Tlius were the gods and pharaohs most hon- 
ored. 


In the huge rock-cut tombs constnicted 
during the rcudal Periotl, there arc vesti- 
bules. great pillarctl balls, and sacrctl cham- 
bers, similar to those in the pvTamids. In the 
Temple of Kani.ik near Tlicbes, conslrtictcd 
during the Empire Age, there arc two rows 
of gigantic sculptured columns in the center 
of the hall These columns arc t.iller tlian the 
columns at tlie sides. Tins arrangement for 
belter lighting was copied by builders of 
later temples and churches elsewhere. 

Near the Great Pjramid stands another fa- 
mous monument, the Great Sphinx. Tliis 
gigantic statue has the head of one of the 
ancient pharaohs and tlie body of a lion (to 
represent power). Tlie Sphinx has swmed 
an awe-inspiring riddle to visitors for thou- 
sands of )ears. Often in our conversation we 
refer to silent, myslcnous persons as "Sphinx- 
like." Outside the many temples at Tliebes 
stand avenues of sphinxes, towering statues 
of the pharaohs, and ohrlbks. An oliclisk is 
a tall, square sliaft of stone slightly tapered 
and ending in a p>Tamld. 

On the walls of temples and tombs artists 
cut into the stone to carve their figures in 
relief; then they painted them in vivid col* 
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Some of the 134 Columns in the Temple of Kornak 
Built by Pharaoh Rameses II. Whot mokes these 
columns so impressive? 


had lived a good life on earth. Osiris, god of 
justice and immortality, acted as judge in 
the Kingdom of Death. Fie decided whether 
the dead person was entitled to immortality. 
That is why Egyptians had buried with them 
magic charms, certificates of good conduct 
signed by their priests, and copies of their 
sacred book, The Book of the Dead. This 
book listed many sins of which the dead per- 
son was not supposed to have been guilty. 
Among the things the dead person had to 
swear to Osiris were: 

"I did not murder. 

I did not steal. 

I did not lie.” 

This is known as the negative confession. 
The body of the dead person was embalmed 
to preserve it for immortality. The mummy 
was then wrapped in linen and placed in its 
coffin. 

Some gods, such as Osiris, were wor- 
.shiped throughout Egypt. These included 
Ra, the sun-gorl, and Isis, the goddess of fer- 
tility. Each tribe, village, and city had its 
own local god as well. Certain animals, birds, 
and insects were considered sacred, for it 
was thought that the gods revealed them- 
selves to human beings in animal forms. 

Although most Egyptians worshiped 
many gods. Pharaoh Ikhnaton (1375-1358 
n.c.) worshiped one. In other words, they 
believed in poUlhcism; he, in monotheism. 


His god, Aten, was a god of love, not fear. 
To win converts to monotheism, Ikhnaton 
closed the old temples and discharged the 
polytheistic priests. Ikhnaton believed that 
all men and all creatures everywhere had 
been created by Aten. Egyptians were not 
ready for such new ideas, however. After 
Ikhnaton’s death, the former priests returned 
to power. They compelled his youthful suc- 
cessor and son-in-law, Tutenkhamon, to re- 
store polytheism. Later the Hebrews and the 
Christians were to fulfill Ikhnaton’s dream of 
worshiping one God. 

The Egyptians Show How Writing De- 
velops. 

"Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction . . .” 

—From Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 

For two persons who don’t understand each 
other’s language, the most natural way to 
communicate is to draw a picture. This is 
how picture writing probably started. The 
above quotation gives an example of pic- 
ture writing. The Egyptian hieroglyphics 
were picture writing, too. In time, each of 
the Egyptian pictures came to stand for 
not only a particular thing, but also for a 
particular sound. Thus the same picture 
could be used for many different words which 
contained the same sounds. After a while, 
the Egyptians realized that all words contain 
only a certain number of sounds. They re- 
duced these sounds to twenty-four, which 
we would call the letters of their alphabet. 
The Egyptian alphabet, in use about 3000 
B.C., is believed to be the oldest in history. 
Some say our own alphabet can be traced 
to it. 

Education a Respected Monopoly. Most 
l^Syptians were illiterate. Few could afford 
to send their children to school. Then, as 
now, however, some parents would scrimp 
and save to give their boys an education. 
Apparently girls received little education. 
The one open road to advancement was to 
become a scribe. Scribes might some day 
become priests or other high government offi- 
cials'. In time, education became a monopoly 
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covered with wedge-shaped characters whiA 
IcxjVed like writing were found. But hfeso- 
potamia’s in>'stery could only be soUrd when 
a key to this writing was worked out. 

The Dehistan Rock, Talilels of Clay, and 
Ijiwb in Stone Rcn'eal Mesopotamia's Se- 
crets. Lucky for the scholars seeking sudi 
a key that an ancient Persian king, Darius, 
was vain! High up on a mountain near Behis- 
tun in Persia, he had had a record of his 
\’ictories carved into the rock. Like those 
of Egypt’s Rosetta Stone, the inscriptions 
were svritten in different languages. About 
1850, a courageous Englishman, Henr^* Raw- 
linson, climbed the dangerous cliff and cop- 
ied the inscriptions. Understanding the an- 
cient Persian WTiling of one inscription 
enabled Rawlinson to decipher the Babylo- 
nian in another. Now much of the history of 
andent Nfesopotamia could be read from the 
thousands of clay tablets which have been 
unearthed. In 1901, in a mound at Susa, Per- 
sia, was found a slab of black stone on which 
was inscribed the legal code of the Babylo- 
nians. This, too, was a valuable source of 
information. 

Tlie Role of Geography In IMaklng 
Mesopotamia a Cradle of Civillutlon. 
There is a fertile band of land which extends 
in a semicircle westward from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. This stretch 
of land resembles a horseshoe. Many histor- 
ians call this territorial horseshoe the Fertile 
Crescent. To it were attracted wandering 
Semitic tribes ’ of the dry Arabian Desert and 
non-Semitic peoples from the mountainous 
north. The part of the horseshoe which Erst 
attracted settlers was the eastern side near 
the Persian Gulf. Later, the western side 
along the Mediterranean seacoast drmv many 
immigrants. 

Mesopotamia (a Greek word for “Land 
between the Rivers”) is the river valley be- 


* The Semitic pooplrf tre so caDcd because, ac- 
cordin{t to the Diblc. they are descetwJed from Shetn. 
the son of NoaL Tl>e> speak a linfruaKc of common 
origin. Among Semitic peoples today are itie f lebrrwa 
(Jews) and Aralit 



Atoke o list of olj the Informotion ihot this mode) 
of an oncient city In Mesopotamia tells you obevt 
life there. 


tween the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. It 
forms the eastern portion of our horseshoe. 
Mesopotamia has been known by a variety of 
svames in history, including “Sumer,” “Baby- 
lonia,” and “C^ldea." Like the Nile, the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers overflow their 
banks and deposit rich soil, creating a fertile 
valley. Like the Nile, loo, in andent times 
the twin rivers were water highways. By way 
of the Euphrates, In particular, merchants 
could travel easily from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Penian Gulf. Thus they liad ac- 
cess to other andent dviliaalions In Egypt 
and India. 

Mesopotamia was not so strongly protected 
by natural boundaries as was Egypt. In- 
vaders and immigrants were numerous. Some 
of the invaders were ruthless arxl destructive. 
Nevertheless, many of the old settlers married 
the newcomcn. Ideas were exchanged. Per- 
haps this cxplaiiu why Mesopotambn dvili- 
zation was perpetually changing. Just as our 
country lias been enriched by Immigrants 
from many lands, so was Mesopotamia. 
Egypt, having fewer immigrants, was less in- 
fluenced by new ideas. 

Mesopotamian Clvlllxatlona Borrow 
from, Build upon, and Destroy Their 
Preilreessors. The life spans of the andent 
civihrations of Mesopotamia and of Egypt 
cover very nearly the same period (c-KXX) 
BC. to the sixth century BC.). In other words, 
the two dvilizatiofis were confemporory. The 
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ors. Some of the Egyptian statues, whether 
they were carved in wood or stone, molded 
in hard pottery, or cast in bronze, seem very 
real. 

Scientific Knowledge: Stimulated by 
Basic Needs. Their way of life led Egyptians 
to many practical scientific discoveries. To 
improve agriculture by predicting weather 
and seasons, they studied the sun, stars, and 
moon. Thus they learned much about as- 
tronomy. To control the Nile floods and to 
measure land, they had to learn something 
about surveying and geometry. To construct 
the gigantic pyramids and temples, Eg>'p- 
tians learned to add and subtract, to use frac- 
tions and decimals, and to work out formulas 
in geometry. To embalm the dead, priests 
had to know something about medicine. 

Papyrus rolls and Egyptian mummies tell 
us that Egyptian doctors knew anatomy, 
practiced surgery, recognized disease symp- 
toms, and prescribed drugs. Some doctors 
specialized in treating different parts of the 
body. Many Egyptians had weak eyes and 
freckles because of the bright sun. Many had 
bad teeth. So there were oculists, beauty 
doctors, and dentists. However, like most 
ancient peoples, the Egyptians were super- 
stitious. They carried magic charms to ward 
off evil. They believed that an evil spirit in 
the brain caused headaches. Brain operations 
were performed to release these spirits. 

Most primitive peoples estimated time 
roughly by changes in the moon. So did the 
Egyptians at first. The lunar month (the 
period between two full moons) is never more 
than thirty days. The lunar calendar ac- 
counted for approximately a 354-day year. 
The Eg>ptians discovered, however, that the 
average interval between Nile floods is 365 
days. Using this knowledge, they developed 
a more accurate calendar. They divided the 
year into twelve months of thirty days each 
and added five days at the end. With minor 
changes, including an additional day every 
leap year, we have adopted the Egyptian 
calendar. 

Looking Back at Ancient Egypt. The 


period of Egyptian glory was a long one. It 
might have lasted even longer. But Egypt’s 
manpower and wealth had been exhausted 
by the building of pyramids and temples in 
which much of Egypt’s wealth remained 
buried. Many selfish pharaohs, nobles, and 
priests had taken advantage of the people. 
Quarrels had disrupted unity, and rival em- 
pires had invaded Egypt. After 1100 b.c., 
Egyptians spent so much time looking back- 
ward to the old ways of doing things that 
their country made little progress. Rigid 
rules, imitation, and superstition tended to 
dominate Egyptian religion, arts, and sci- 
ences. Nevertheless, we of the twentieth 
century can never thank ancient Egypt 
enough for building so much of the founda- 
tion of later world progress. 

The Ancient Mesopotamians Prove 
That Progress Was Not an 
Egyptian Monopoly 

For the past few thousand years, the plains 
of Mesopotamia (today Iraq) have been 
dotted with hills of rubbish overgrown with 
vegetation. Travelers there often picked up 
tiny ornamental seals and fragments of pot- 
tery or of brick tablets with strange mark- 
ings. They would take them home as sou- 
venirs and perhaps forget all about them. 
Who would have guessed that beneath the 
Mesopotamian mounds were hidden the ruins 
of magnificent cities, spacious palaces, and 
colorful temples? How were the travelers to 
know that many of their souvenirs told a story 
as old as the pyramids of Egypt? 

Up to about a hundred years ago, the his- 
tory of ancient Mesopotamia was pretty much 
a mystery. Bible stories and certain ancient 
^Sypban, Greek, and Roman histories gave 
some scattered information about the area. 
But little else was known until some English 
archaeologists started digging into the rub- 
bish heaps. The archaeologists found there 
not only the ruins of palaces and temples, 
but also remains of warehouses, sewers, and 
canals. Thousands of bronze and clay tablets 
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after a two-year siege by the Modes from 
Persia and the Chaldeans from Babylonia, 
Nineveh fell and the As$>Tian Empire ceased 
to be. 

The Assyrians scr\‘ed as a model for some 
later empires. They built military roads and 
tied their empire together with a postal sy-s* 
tern. One of their kings, Assurbanipal, col* 
lected a librarj’ of 22,000 clay books. Assyr- 
ian unification of many different peoples, 
although based upon force, was to open 
mens eyes to the possibilities of uniting the 
peoples of the world in peace. 

When Nineveh fell, Babylon became once 
more the hub of the ancient world. The >ic- 
torious Chaldeans (612-539 bc) built a sec- 
ond Babylonian Empire which was power- 
ful and luxurious. These desert Semites con- 
quered the entire horseshoe of Western Asia 
But their empire did not last long. WTicn the 
great Chaldean ruler Nebuchadnezzar died 
in 561 ac., the heyday of the Semitic peoples 
in Mesopotamia was almost finished. Like 
the later Egyptians, the later Babylonians 
spent much time looking back\«rd to the 
glories of the good old days. Like the Assyr- 
ians. they’ were cruel to their subject peo- 
ples. And, in 539 b.c, Babylonia was forced 
to surrender to the Persians, as did Egypt 
fourteen years later. Mesopotamia, like 


Egypt, was to bc controlled in llie centuries 
to follow by many ililTcrcnt empires. Today 
Iraq (once Mesopotamia) is independent. Tlie 
great poNvers of the world arc greatly Inter* 
csted In Iraq liccaiise of its rich oil uclls. The 
'L^nd between the Rivers" has not lost its 
magnetism. 

IlammurabPi Code Stre«r>nt Re^ponsI* 
hilities a^ W ell os RIgliiii, Bahy loni.7n King 
Hammurabi (c2067-2025 bc) was one of the 
few kings of the ancient world ulio showed 
sympathy for the widow, the orphan, and the 
poor Peasants and workers looked to lUm 
for protection against grasping moneylenders, 
racketcenng officials, cruel nobles, and brutal 
military officers HU famous code of laws, 
which was written on stone for all to see, is 
the oldest code of law’s in existence. 

Ilammurahrs Code guaranteed the rights 
of property ow’ners However, it stated that 
they had responsibilities as well as rights. 
The code stated that if a poorly consfnicted 
house caved in and killetl the owner, the 
builder would also be killed And anyone 
who knocked out the teeth of another wxnild 
have his teeth knocked out. However, if his 
victim were a slave, he would only luve to 
pay a fine. Obviously, along with Its good 
features, the code had certain faults It W’as 
extremely Iiarsh Death was the penalty for 
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Egyptians themselves ruled their country for 
most of these 3500 years. During the same 
period, Nfesopotamia was governed by five 
successive empires. 

The Sumerians (c4000-c2100 b.c.} from the 
mountainous north were the earliest people 
to settle in Mesopotamia. These non-Semitic 
people merged with the Semitic tribes of the 
Arabian Desert, and a well-developed civil- 
isation resulted. The pioneer Sumerians dis- 
covered that by helping one another they 
might turn the Tigris-Euphrates valleyinto 
a second Garden of Eden.^ In order to drain 
swamps, construct dams, and dig ditches and 
canals for irrigation, they had to co-operate 
under the direction of a government. The 
land of Sumer was made up of rival city- 
states ruled by priest-kings. City-states are 
towns or cities that include a few miles of 
surrounding countryside and that govern 
themselves. 

About 2600 B.C., Sargon I swept down with 
his skilled archers and conquered the Sume- 
rians. Sargon was a Semite from a nearby 
city-state, Akkad. Out of his two city-states 
Sargon made one nation, Sumer and Akkad. 
The less civilized Akkadians adopted the 
counting system, calendar, system of weights 
and measures, and business practices of the 
more civilized Sumerians. Sargon I boasted 
tliat he was emperor of the world! He and his 
successors spread the learning of their coun- 
try to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Black seas. Thus they were carriers of civi- 
lization as svell as conquerors. But about 2100 
B.C., the conquerors were themselves con- 
quered. Under the new Semitic conquerors, 
the city of Babylon became the magnificent 
capital of Babylonia, the home of a great 
ancient civilization {c2100-cl700 n.c.). Baby- 
lonian civilization built upon the foundations 
laid by the Sumerians. The most important 
Babylonian ruler, Hammurabi, unified his 
kingdom by suppressing warfare among the 
various city-states and by establishing the 
same laws throughout the land. 


■< Some liclieve that this area was the Garden o 
tden referrod to in the Bihlc. 


Babylonia enjoyed three centuries of unity. 
However, about 1700 b.c., at about the same 
time that the Hyksos were invading Egypt, 
invaders called Kassites poured into Baby- 
lonia on their charging horses and stayed. 
The less civilized Kassites soon absorbed 
some of the learning of the more civilized 
Babylonians. 

North of Babylon on the Tigris River lived 
the Assyrians. At first for defense, the Assyr- 
ians (cllOO-612 B.c.) built one of the mighti- 
est military machines in the ancient world. 
Later, they became fiercely aggressive. In the 
name of Assur, their sun-god, they believed 
that they had to wage a holy war against all 
who believed in other gods. Their large 
standing army used not only cavalry and war 
chariots, but iron spears and swords. They 
handled the bow and arrow with deadly ac- 
curacy. They smashed the walls of besieged 
cities with battering-rams or scaled them with 
ladders. War captives were sometimes 
skinned alive, deliberately crippled, or 
thrown into fiery furnaces. The populations 
of conquered cities were sometimes enslaved, 
often massacred. Sometimes, to prevent them 
from revolting, they were shifted to other 
areas. Assyrian armies of occupation 
squeezed taxes and tribute from subject peo- 
ples and looted their homes and warehouses. 
The Assyrians expressed their admiration for 
brute force in their clay or black marble bas- 
reliefs.^ Sculptors modeled ferocious bulls 
and lions and husky, unsmiling men. One 
Assyrian king, Sargon 11, annexed some Per- 
sian provinces. His son, Sennacherib, who 
was murdered by his own sons, conquered 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

But once-powerful Nineveh, Assyria’s capi- 
tal, is today just another mound of rubbish. 
History shows us that no country can engage 
in constant warfare without weakening; no 
country can rule others despotically without 
stirring up revolutions. Farmers on military 
duty cannot till the soil. Hired soldiers are 
not as lo yal as native soldiers. In 612 b.c.. 


•■ Bas-reliefs are sculpture in which 
slightly raised from the background. 


the figures are 
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after a two-year siege by the Medej from 
Persia and the Chaldeans from Babylonia, 
Nineveh fell and the Assyrian Empire ceased 
to be. 

The Assyrians scr>'ed as a model for some 
later empires. They built military roads and 
tied their empire together with a postal sys* 
tern. One of their kings, Assurb.'inipat, col* 
Iccted a library of 22,000 clay books Assyr* 
ian unification of many different peoples, 
although based upon force, was to open 
men’s eyes to the possibilities of uniting the 
peoples of the world in peace 

When Nineveh fell, Babylon became once 
more the hub of the ancient world. Tlie 'ic- 
torious Chaldeans (012-539 dc.) built a sec- 
ond Babylonian Empire which was power- 
ful and luxurious. Tlicsc desert Semites con- 
quered the entire horseshoe of Western Asia 
But their empire did not last long When the 
great Chaldean ruler Nebuchadnezzar died 
in 561 DC., the heyday of the Semitic peoples 
in Mesopotamia was almost finished. Like 
the later Egyptians, the later Babylonians 
spent much time looking backward to the 
glories of the good old days. Like the AssyT- 
fans, they were crxicl to their subject peo- 
ples. And, in 539 n c, Babylonia was forced 
to surrender to the Persians, as did Egypt 
fourteen years later. Mesopotamia, like 


Egypt, )vas to be controlhxl in (be centuries 
to follow by many different empires. Totlay 
Iraq (once Mesopotamia) is independent. The 
great powers of the world are greatly Inter* 
csled in Iraq l)ec.ause of its rich oil wells. The 
“LiJnd between the Buers" lias not lost its 
magnetism. 

llnmmurabrA Code Slrmfea Respnntd* 
biUliet OK Well a« Rlghls. Babylonian King 
Hammurabi (c20G7*2025 nc.) was one of the 
few kings of the ancient world who showed 
sympathy for the widow, the orphan, and the 
poor. Peasants and workers lookcil to him 
for protection against grasping moneylenders, 
racketeering officials, cnicl nobles, and bnit.il 
military officers. His famous code of laws, 
whicb was WTilten on stone for all to see, is 
the oldest code of laws In existence. 

Hammiirabfs Code guarantceil the rights 
of property owners Howexer, it stati*<l that 
they had responsibilities as well as rights. 
Tlic code statpti (hat if a poorly conslnicted 
house caved m and killetl the owner, the 
builder would also Ik? kill«l. And anyone 
who knocked out the teeth of another wmild 
have his teeth knocked out. However, if his 
victim were a slave, he would only luve to 
pay a fine. Obviously, along witli its good 
features, the code liad certain faults. It was 
extremely lursh Death was the penalty for 
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Egyptians themselves ruled their country for 
most of these 3500 years. During the same 
period, Mesopotamia was governed by five 
successive empires. 

Tlie Sumerians (c4000-c2100 b.c.) from the 
mountainous north were the earliest people 
to settle in Mesopotamia. These non-Semitic 
people merged with the Semitic tribes of the 
Arabian Desert, and a well-developed civil- 
ization resulted. The pioneer Sumerians dis- 
covered that by helping one another they 
might turn the Tigris-Euphrates valley -into 
a second Garden of Eden.® In order to drain 
swamps, construct dams, and dig ditches and 
canals for irrigation, they had to co-operate 
under the direction of a government. The 
land of Sumer was made up of rival city- 
states ruled by priest-kings. City-states are 
towns or cities that include a few miles of 
surrounding countryside and that govern 
themselves. 

About 2600 B.C., Sargon I swept down with 
his skilled archers and conquered the Sume- 
rians. Sargon was a Semite from a nearby 
city-state, Akkad. Out of his two city-states 
Sargon made one nation, Sumer and Akkad. 
The less civilized Akkadians adopted the 
counting system, calendar, system of weights 
and measures, and business practices of the 
more civilized Sumerians. Sargon I boasted 
that he was emperor of the world! He and his 
successors spread the learning of their coun- 
try to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Black seas. Thus they were carriers of civi- 
lization as well as conquerors. But about 2100 
B.c., the conquerors were themselves con- 
quered. Under the new Semitic conquerors, 
the city of Babylon became the magnificent 
capital of Babylonia, the home of a great 
ancient civilization (c2100-cl700 b.c.). Baby- 
lonian civilization built upon the foundations 
laid by the Sumerians. The most important 
Babylonian ruler, Hammurabi, unified his 
kingdom by suppressing warfare among the 
various city-states and by establishing the 
same laws throughout the land. 


^ Some Ijclicvc tlint this area was 
Ellen referred to in the Bible. 


the Garden of 


Babylonia enjoyed three centuries of unity. 
However, about 1700 b.c., at about the same 
time that the Hyksos were invading Egypt, 
invaders called Kassites poured into Baby- 
lonia on their charging horses and stayed. 
The less civilized Kassites soon absorbed 
some of the learning of the more civilized 
Babylonians. 

North of Babylon on the Tigris River lived 
the Assyrians. At first for defense, the Assyr- 
ians (cllOO-612 B.c.) built one of the mighti- 
est military machines in the ancient world. 
Later, they became fiercely aggressive. In the 
name of Assur, their sun-god, they believed 
that they had to wage a holy war against all 
who believed in other gods. Their large 
standing army used not only cavalry and war 
chariots, but iron spears and swords. They 
handled the bow and arrow with deadly ac- 
curacy. They smashed the walls of besieged 
cities with battering-rams or scaled them with 
ladders. War captives were sometimes 
skinned alive, deliberately crippled, or 
thrown into fiery furnaces. The populations 
of conquered cities were sometimes enslaved, 
often massacred. Sometimes, to prevent them 
from revolting, they were shifted to other 
areas. Assyrian armies of occupation 
squeezed taxes and tribute from subject peo- 
ples and looted their homes and warehouses. 
The Assyrians expressed their admiration for 
brute force in their clay or black marble bas- 
reliefs.'* Sculptors modeled ferocious bulls 
and lions and husky, unsmiling men. One 
Assyrian king, Sargon II, annexed some Per- 
sian provinces. His son, Sennacherib, who 
was murdered by his own sons, conquered 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

But once-powerful Nineveh, Assyria’s capi- 
tal, is today just another mound of rubbish. 
History shows us that no country can engage 
in constant warfare without weakening; no 
country can rule others despotically without 
stirring up revolutions. Farmers on military 
duty cannot till the soil. Hired soldiers are 
not as lo yal as native soldiers. In 612 B.C., 


Bas-reliefs are sculpture in which the 
slighUy raised from the background. 


figures are 
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afler a two-year siege by the Modes from 
Persia and the Chaldeans from Babylonia, 
Nineveh fell and the Ass)Tian Empire ceased 
to be. 

The Assyrians ser%'ed as a model for some 
later empires. They built military roads am! 
tied their empire together witli a postal sys- 
tem. One of their lings, Asstirbanipal. col- 
lected a library of 22,000 clay books. Assyr- 
ian unification of many different peoples, 
although based upon force, was to open 
men’s eyes to the possibilities of uniting the 
peoples of the world in peace. 

\\Ticn Nineveh fell, Babylon became once 
more the hub of the ancient world. Tlic >ic- 
torious Chaldeans (612-539 nc.) built a sec- 
ond Babylonian Empire which was power- 
ful and luxurious. These desert Semites con- 
quered the entire horseshoe of Western Asia 
But their empire did not fast long. When the 
great Chaldean ruler Nebuchadnezzar died 
in 561 n.c., the heyday of the Semitic peoples 
in Mesopotamia was almost finished. Like 
the later Egyptians, the later Babylonians 
spent much time looking backward to the 
glories of the good old days. Like the Assyr- 
ians, they were cniel to their subject peo- 
ples. And. in 539 n c, Babylonia was forced 
to surrender to the Persians, as did Egypt 
fourteen years later. Mesopotamia, like 


Egypt, was to be controlled in the centuries 
to follow by many different empires. Totlay 
Iraq (once Mesopotamia) is independent. Tlic 
great powen of the world arc greatly Inter* 
estesJ in Imq l>ec.a»se of its rich oil wells. 7)>e 
'Land between the Bixers" lias not lost Us 
magnetism. 

IIommural>i*a Code Stre»i>ea Renponil* 
bilities o» Well o* Right*. Babylonian King 
Hammurabi (c20C7-2025 nc.) was one of the 
fesv kings of the ancient world who showed 
sympathy for the widow, the orphan, and the 
poor. Peasants and workers looked to liim 
for protection against grasping moneylenders, 
racketeering officials, cniel nobles, and bnital 
military officers His famous cotle of laws, 
w'hicb was wTilten on stone for all to see, is 
the oldest code of laws in existence 

Hammurabi’s Code guaranteed the rights 
of properly owners. Howcscr. it 5t.ite<I that 
they had responsibilities as well as rights. 
Tlic code stated that if a poorly constnictcd 
house caved in and killetl the owner, the 
builder would also I>e killeil. And any-one 
who knocked out the teeth of another would 
h.ive his teeth knocked out. However, if his 
sictlm were a slave, he would only liave to 
pay a fine. Obviously, along with its good 
features, the code lud certain faults It was 
ntremely lursh. Death was the penalty for 
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Egyptians themselves ruled their country for 
most of these 3500 years. During the same 
period, Mesopotamia was governed by five 
successis'e empires. 

The Sumerians (C4000-C2100 b.c.) from the 
mountainous north were the earliest people 
to settle in Mesopotamia. These non-Semitic 
people merged with the Semitic tribes of the 
Arabian Desert, and a well-developed civil- 
ization resulted. The pioneer Sumerians dis- 
covered that by helping one another they 
might turn the Tigris-Euphrates valley* into 
a second Garden of Eden.® In order to drain 
swamps, construct dams, and dig ditches and 
canals for irrigation, they had to co-operate 
under the direction of a government. The 
land of Sumer was made up of rival city- 
states ruled by priest-kings. City-states are 
towns or cities that include a few miles of 
surrounding countryside and that govern 
themselves. 

About 2600 B.C., Sargon I swept down with 
his skilled archers and conquered the Sume- 
rians. Sargon was a Semite from a nearby 
city-state, Akkad. Out of his two city-states 
Sargon made one nation, Sumer and Akkad. 
The less civilized Akkadians adopted the 
counting system, calendar, system of weights 
and measures, and business practices of the 
more civilized Sumerians. Sargon I boasted 
that he was emperor of the world! He and his 
successors spread the learning of their coun- 
try to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Black seas. Thus they were caniers of civi- 
lization as well as conquerors. But about 2100 
B.C., the conquerors were themselves con- 
quered. Under the new Semitic conquerors, 
the city of Babylon became the magnificent 
capital of Babylonia, the home of a great 
ancient civilization (c2100-cl700 b.c.). Baby- 
lonian civilization built upon the foundations 
laid by the Sumerians, The most important 
Babylonian ruler, Hammurabi, unified his 
kingdom by suppressing warfare among the 
various city-states and by establishing the 
same laws througlioiit the land. 


Some believe tliat this area was 
Eden rcferretl to in the Bible. 


the Garden of 


Babylonia enjoyed three centuries of unity. 
However, about 1700 b.c., at about the same 
time that the Hyksos were invading Egypt, 
invaders called Kassites poured into Baby- 
lonia on their charging horses and stayed. 
The less civilized Kassites soon absorbed 
some of the learning of the more civilized 
Babylonians. 

North of Babylon on the Tigris River lived 
the Assyrians. At first for defense, the Assyr- 
ians (cllOO-612 B.c.) built one of the mighti- 
est military machines in the ancient world. 
Later, they became fiercely aggressive. In the 
name of Assur, their sun-god, they believed 
that they had to wage a holy war against all 
who believed in other gods. Their large 
standing army used not only cavalry and war 
chariots, but iron spears and swords. They 
handled the bow and arrow with deadly ac- 
curacy. They smashed the walls of besieged 
cities with battering-rams or scaled them with 
ladders. War captives were sometimes 
skinned alive, deliberately crippled, or 
thrown into fiery furnaces. The populations 
of conquered cities were sometimes enslaved, 
often massacred. Sometimes, to prevent them 
from revolting, they were shifted to other 
areas. Assyrian armies of occupation 
squeezed taxes and tribute from subject peo- 
ples and looted their homes and warehouses. 
The Assyrians expressed their admiration for 
brute force in their clay or black marble bas- 
reliefs.^ Sculptors modeled ferocious bulls 
and lions and husky, unsmiling men. One 
Assyrian king, Sargon II, annexed some Per- 
sian provinces. His son, Sennacherib, who 
was murdered by his own sons, conquered 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

But once-powerful Nineveh, Assyria's capi- 
tal, is today just another mound of rubbish. 
History shows us that no country can engage 
in constant warfare without weakening; no 
country can rule others despotically without 
stirring up revolutions. Farmers on military 
duty cannot till the soil. Hired soldiers are 
not as loyal as native soldiers. In 612 B.c., 


, “S'rejiefs are sculpture in which the figures are 
slightly raised from the background. 
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after a two-year siege by the Medes from 
Persia and the Chaldeans from Babylonia, 
Nineveh fell and the Ass)Ti3n Empire ceased 
to be. 

The Assyrians scrs’ed as a model for some 
later empires. They built military roads and 
tied their empire together with a postal sys- 
tem. One of their kings, Assurbanipal, col- 
lected a library of 22,000 clay books. Assyr- 
ian unification of many different peoples, 
although based upon force, was to open 
men’s eyes to the possibilities of uniting the 
peoples of the world in peace. 

When Nines'ch fell, Babylon became once 
more the hub of the ancient world. Tlie vic- 
torious Chaldeans (612-539 b.c) built a sec- 
ond Babylonian Empire which was power- 
ful and luxurious. These desert Semites con- 
quered the entire horseshoe of Western Asia. 
But their empire did not last long. When the 
great Chaldean ruler Nebuchadnezzar died 
in 561 B.C., the heyday of the Semitic peoples 
in Mesopotamia was almost finished. Like 
the later Eg>'ptians, the later Babylonians 
spent much time looking backward to the 
glories of the good old da>'S. Like the Ass>t- 
ians, they were cruel to their subject peo- 
ples. And, in 539 nc., Babylonia was forced 
to surrender to the Persians, as did Eg>'pt 
fourteen years later. Mesopotamia, like 


Egypt, was to be controlled in the centuries 
to follow by many different empires. Totlay 
Iraq (once Mesopotamia) is independent. The 
great poxvers of the world arc greatly Inter- 
csterl in Iraq because of its rich oil wells. ’Tlie 
"Lind between the Rivers" has not lost its 
magnetism. 

Ilammurabi'n Code Strn>t>e« Reiiponii- 
I»ilitic9 os Well 01 Rights. Babylonian King 
Hammurabi (c20G7-2025 uc.) was one of the 
few kirigs of the ancient world who shoxved 
sympathy for the widow, the orphan, and the 
poor. Peasants and x\orkcrs looketl to him 
for protection against grasping moneylenders, 
racketeering officials, cruel nobles, and brutal 
militar)’ officers His famous code of laws, 
which was WTitten on stone for all to sec, is 
the oldest code of laws in existence. 

Hammurabrs Code guaranteed the rights 
of property owners. However, it stated that 
they had responsibilities as well as rights. 
Tlie code stated that if a poorly constructed 
house caved in and killed the owner, the 
builder uould also be killed. And anyone 
who knocked out the teeth of another would 
have his teeth knocked out. Howexcr, if his 
xictim were a slave, he would only have to 
pay a fine. Obviously, along with its good 
features, the code had certain faults It was 
extremely harsli Death was the penally for 
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many ofTenses which we would punish merely 
by fine or imprisonment. The creditor was 
favored over the debtor. Even within each 
social class, there were sometimes sharp dis- 
tinctions. For e.xample, some slaves could 
marry free men or women and own property. 
Others could not. Although the code 
preached "an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth," this penalty applied only to poor 
people. 

Hammurabi’s Code stated: "If a woman 
. . . have gadded about and have belittled 
her husband, they shall tlirow that woman 
into the water." Yet Babylonians, like Egj'p- 
tians, treated women fairly well. A husband 
was bound to give lifetime support to a wife 
with an incurable disease. An unhappy wife 
could leave her husband and have her dowry 
refunded. Women were eligible to such high 
positions as scribes and managers of big es- 
tates. (Apparently the position of women 
in warlike Assyria was not so high.) Also the 
Babylonian state protected the property of 
orphans. But, said the law: "If a son strike 
his father, they shall cut off his fingers.” 

Being a doctor in Babylonia could be un- 
healthy. For Ilamurabi’s Code said: “If . . . 
a- physician operate on a man . . . and cause 
the man's death, they shall cut off his (the 
physician’s) fingers.” Doctor's fees were fixed 
by law. Although they had some practical 
medical knowledge, Babylonian doctors made 
wide use of charms and magic. 

Mesopotamia Basically a Bueincss CivHl- 
iirntion. Kings, wealthy merchants, nobles, 
and the gods (represented by the priests) 
owned most of Mesopotamia’s land. The first 
signs of banking appeared here. Loans were 
made and interest charged. The temples 
were the financial markets, for the priests 
were the bankers. The temple of the local 
god also scn’cd as a storehouse, a market, and 
a work.shop. The temple god, represented by 
the priest-king, was the employer. His em- 
ployees included bakers, brewers, cloth- 
makers, fanners, and herdsmen. Their tools 
were teraplc-owncd. Business transactions, 
even those of free craft.smen, had to be 


recorded by the officials of the priest-king. 

Most farmers rented the land and paid their 
rent with part of their crops. In a bad season 
a farmer might have to pay his debt by selling 
his children or his wife. Slaves were some- 
times used to till the soil. Mesopotamian 
farmers turned their soil with iron plows and 
sowed seeds through a funnel to avoid waste. 
Wheeled carts, drawn by oxen, transported 
their wheat, barley, rice, dates, and dairy 
products to city markets. Under the Assyr- 
ians, the cotton plant was imported from 
India. Even scientific breeding of cattle 
was practiced. 

To Mesopotamia came cedar from Syria, 
teakwood and gems from India, gold from 
Egypt, and spices from Arabia. Mesopota- 
mians exported farm products, cattle and 
sheep, metalwork, cloth and leather ijrod- 
ucts, and seals. These seals were small pieces 
of stone with distinctive designs carved on 
them. Every businessman used his personal 
seal to stamp his identification on documents. 
Most Mesopotamian trade was conducted by 
barter. In time, a small silver piece — a shekel 
— was used for measuring the value of goods. 

The businesses run by both priests and pri- 
vate merchants had to have accurate records. 
So the businesslike Mesopotamians invented 
systems of counting and measurement. When 
we buy eggs by the dozen, or when we meas- 
ure twelve inches to the foot, we are follow- 
ing the Mesopotamian system of counting by 
txvelves — the duodecimal system. We also 
copy them when we reckon time by sixty 
seconds in a minute, sixty minutes in an hour, 
and two dozen hours in a day. This use of 
sixty ns a unit (five times twelve) is known as 
the sexagesimal system. The Mesopotamians 
also worked out multiplication tables and ge- 
ometrical formulas. Their units of weight 
resembled our ounce and pound. 

And how were basic needs served in this 
business civilization? Some Mesopotamians 
ate bread, dates, dairy- products, and meat. 
The food allowance of laborers and slaves, 
however, was usually a small portion of bar- 
ley. Most persons wore a single linen or 
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woolen garment reaching to the ankles. As- 
syrian sculpture shmvs that this tunic was 
fringed at the bottom and bound at the uaist 
by a broad belt. Narrow strips of cloth wound 
about the legs serx'ed as stockings, and san- 
dals as shoes. The well-to-do wore massive 
jewelry and elaborate hairdresses. They per- 
fumed their bodies and carried walking sticks 
adorned on top with engraved seals. Lacking 
stone, many Mesopotamians built rectangular 
brick houses made from sun-dried clay mixed 
with straw. Rugs, tapestries, gold ornaments, 
fine silver vases, and small i%'ory figures made 
some homes attractive. The Mesopotamians 
probably even had some plumbing Over the 
centuries, tlie brick houses crumbled, leav- 
ing those mounds in which travelers used to 
find their souvenirs. 

Religion: Worldly Emphflflls and Tre- 
mendous Influence. To the Mesopotamian 
the hereafter was not the paradise it was to 
the Eg>7)tian. Instead, it was “the abode of 
darkness and famine, where their nourish- 
ment is clay . . . ghosts, like birds, flutter their 
wings there. , . .* Mesopotamians did not em- 
balm their dead. Perhaps this ^vas because 


the next world looked so unattracti\ e to them. 
Instead, they concentrated on the practical 
problems of life in this uxjrlcl. Even (heir 
priests, as we has c seen, pl.n) ed an important 
role in business. Droughts, disease, and 
death, Mesopotambns thought, were caused 
by essi spirits. They tried in many wa)-* to 
s'in the favor of their local and national gods 
to protect them from these evil spirits. Tliey 
repeated magic phrases, wore charms, offered 
sacrifices, and built temples. Since the)' be- 
lieved that the future could be predicted, 
they paid priests to interpret certain signs 
and omens. 

Mesopotamian priests ucre constantly 
searching for signs of the will of the gods in 
the stars. Thus they dcs eloped the false sci- 
ence of asirolopj Later in history', astrolo- 
gers were often referred to as Chaldcaixs. 
Even today, there are persons uho Iwlieve 
that the position of the stars and planets at 
the hour of their birth foretells their future. 
We use such expressions as “Thank jtmr 
stars" and “I’ou are my lucky star." These 
expressions and astrologers' predictioru can 
be traced to the Chaldeans. Through their 
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Indicate from a 
study of this picture 
why the Babylon 
of Nebuchadnezzar 
was "the talk of the 
ancient world." 


study of tlio heavens, Chaldean astrologers 
learned to distinguish between stars and plan- 
ets and to identify five planets. They were 
able to predict eclii)scs of the sun and moon. 

Like the Egyptians, the Mesopotamians 
(ig\ired out a lunar calendar (sec page 30). 
Later, by adding an extra month to the lunar 
calendar, they made it almost like our year. 
Like us, they had a twelve-month year, a 
seven-day week, and a twenty-four-hour day. 
They divided the month into four weeks and 
the day into hours and minutes. To measure 
time, they invented the sundial and the water 
clock. The water clock worked like an hour- 
glass, except that water was used instead of 
sand. Thus, the science of astronomy is in- 
herited from both tlic Egyptians and Meso- 
potamians. 

i!e who shall excel in tablet writing shall 
shine like the sun.” So reads an ancient Meso- 
pot.amian proverb. Excavations reveal that 
a school and a library were attached to the 
temple of each city. Pupils copied wise say- 


ings, learned how to keep business records, 
and drew map.s. Astrology, religion, reading, 
physical education, and medicine were also 
taught. 

Pupils today often comirlain of the weight 
of their textbooks. Pity the poor Mesopota- 
mian schoolboy who had to carry a load of 
bricks (the clay tablets)! Using a stylus, a 
pointed instrument made of marsh reed or 
metal, the writer cut his characters into a 
sheet of damp clay. As he pressed deeper, 
the mark became broad and wedge-shaped, 
like a triangular cut of pie. This wedge- 
shaped writing was later called cuneiform, 
from cimcus, the Latin word for xoedge. 
Baking the moist tablets made them so dur- 
able that thousands of them have lasted to 
our time. The Mesopotamians and Egyptians 
seem to have invented writing at about the 
same time (c3000 n.c.). Like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the Mesopotamian cuneiform 
began as picture writing and developed into 
sound writing (.sec page 28). A Mesopota- 
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mian schoolboy had to be fairly industrious 
to master the three or four hundred s>’nab1es 
of this sound writing. 

The legends that the Mesopotamian school- 
boy learned resemble Bible stories. One 
Mesopotamian epic (long, narralis'e poem) 
begins with the story of the creation of the 
world and of its first man. This corresponds 
with the story of Adam in the Bible. A later 
chapter in this so-called Gilgamesh epic is 
similar to the story of Noah and his ark. The 
Mesopotamians also left sacred hymns and 
historical records, as well as law codes. 

There was a close alliance between religion 
and architecture, too. Each town was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall for protection. Tow- 
ering above all other buildings was the zig- 
gurat (temple to the chief god). The ziggural 
consisted of a series of platforms, each one 
being smaller than the one beneath it, and 
each of the bricks glazed a different color. 
The Tower of Babel of biblical fame, built 
at Babylon about 600 bc, may have been a 
ziggurat. The priest-architects made much 
use of the arch, an invention of the Sumer- 
ians. The arch is an important architectural 
device because It supports great weight and 
looks attractive. The A3$)Tians made even 
triple arches at the entrances to their palaces. 

The city of Babylon, planned by Kmg 
Nebuchadnezzar in the sUlh century b a, was 
the talk of the ancient world. A stranger en- 
tering its richly colored Ishtar* gate must 
have been thrilled to walk up the wide ave- 
nue paved with colored tiles. The avenue Iiad 
blue walls sculptured with yellow lions. Neb- 
uchadnezzar's imperial palace lay ahead. 
Against a background of reds, whiles, blues, 
and yellows, the palace roof gardens roust 
have looked refreshing to the stranger. These 
were the famous Hanging Cardens of Baby- 
lon, one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World Nebuchadnezzar must have loved his 
Persian bride, Am)-tis, vcr>- much: to make 
her feel at home in the fiat Euphrates valley, 

‘The godd«J hht»r was rccoRnunl by •!! the 
Ntwopotamian peoples as .Motber Earth, the symbol 
of fertility. 


he had built these gardens on roof terraces 
to resemble the g.ardens on the hills of Persia. 

Looking Back nl Anelrnl Met>npn(amii, 
Immigrants to the United Slates arc encour- 
aged to become naturalized American citi- 
zens. In ancient Mesopotamia, on the other 
hand, newcomers were treated as outsiders 
by whatever group happened to be in power 
—in fact, the>' were often enslaved. Desert 
ant! mountain tnbes were constantly trying to 
get into fertile Mesopotamia, causing con- 
tinuous and costly warfare. Beal unity was 
impossible so long as conquerors bred Iiatretl 
by plundering ant! demanding tribute. Lux- 
ury, vice, drunkenness, and militarism sappetl 
the energies of the Mcsopotami.an empires. 
The various niling peoples leametl much 
from one another; if they liad also learnetl to 
co-operale more fully, their combined civiliz- 
ations might liavc laslctl much later tlian 
539 nc. Vet their civilization, hie that of 
ancient Eg>-pt, nev er really died. Others were 
to build upon the foundations vvhicli they 
had laid. 

Other Middle-Eastern Peoples Add 
to the Pool of Ancient Knowledge 

Ancient Palestine (Canaan) l.iy at the tip 
of the western side of the territorial horse- 
shoe (or Fertile Crescent) whose eastern side 
IS the Tigris-Euphrales valley. Tlic western 
side, a fertile band of tcmlor)* between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Arabian Desert, 
also attracted many peoples. It was the route 
used by caravans hetween ng>'pt and Meso- 
potamia L>ing between two great empires, 
this strip became a major battleground of the 
anaent world. To the north of Palesline. 
along the coast, was Phoenicia Inland was 
S>Tia Although these lands were not rich in 
natural resources, they jvossesseil goo<I har- 
bors. some minerals, ami abundant lumber 

Aneienl Ilrlirew Ilintory Summer! Up. 
Tlic ancient Hebrews were one of many Sem- 
itic tribes who tcndctl sheep and goats in the 
Arabian Desert. About 1-JOO dc, the>' l>egan 
to settle in Palestine, where the fertile Jordan 
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River valley was known as "the land of milk 
and honey.” Soon afterward, famine struck 
the land. Most of the hungry Hebrews moved 
on to Egypt. For many years they prospered 
there. One of them, Joseph, even became 
the right-hand man of an Egyptian pharaoh. 
But not all Egyptian pharaohs were so toler- 
ant toward non-Egyptians. One pharaoh 
forced the Hebrews into slavery. Their hard 
lot made many of them yearn for escape or 
death. Escape they did. After forty years of 
wandering, they returned to the ‘Tromised 
Land” of Canaan about 1200 b.g. The con- 
quest of Canaan was far from easy. There 
was competition from Hittites and Philistines 
and resistance from the Canaanites. In time, 
the Hebrews intermarried with the original 
settlers, the Canaanites, and adopted much 
of their more advanced culture. 

Originally the Hebrew people consisted of 
twelve tribes loosely united. Enemy threats, 
however, made them recognize the need for 
greater unit)’. In the eleventh centitry b.c., 
Saul became the first ruler of a united He- 
brew nation. But in the tenth century B.c., the 
Hebrew kingdom split in two. The ten north- 
ern tribes established a separate kingdom 
called Israel. The southern tribes formed the 
kingdom of Judah. The rich kingdom of 
Israel began to forsake the old religious be- 
liefs of the Hebrews. Its people ceased to 
worship one God, Yahweh (Jehovah). This 
shocked the deeply religious people of the 
southern kingdom of Judah. In 722 b.c. Sar- 
gon II, the warlike AssjTian, destroyed the 
kingdom of Israel and enslaved its people. 
In 5S6 B.c., the kingdom of Judah met an un- 
happy fate, also: Nebuchadnezzar destroyed 
Jerusalem and carried the Hebrews of Judah 
to Babylon as slaves. In swfeat and tears they 
bemoaned this Babylonian captivity. When 
the Persians captured Babylon, their king, 
Cyrus, freed the Hebrews and allowed them 
to go home to Jerusalem. Since then, like 
Eg\'pt and Mesopotamia, Palestine has been 
ruled by several empires. The Hebrews have 
been scattered all over the world, and per- 
secution has been their lot. Yet many have 


held staunchly to their faith. For centuries 
they looked toward establishing in Palestine 
an independent Hebrew nation. In 1948, 
their dream came true (see Chapter 28). 

Some Biblical Biographies. About 11^0 
B.C., the Eg>'ptian government ordered that 
all Hebrew male infants be drowned. The 
Bible tells hosv the Pharaoh’s daughter res- 
cued one, Moses, adopted him, and raised 
him in lu.v'ury. Yet Moses never forgot that 
he was a Jew rather than an Egyptian. Be- 
cause he resisted Egyptian cruelty to the 
Jews, he was forced to flee Egypt and live in 
e.\-ile in the desert. While there he deter- 
mined to rescue his people from slavery' in 
Egypt and to lead them into the Promised 
Land. 

During the forty years that the escaped 
Jews spent under Moses’s leadership in the 
u-ilderness of Sinai, many quarrels arose. The 
Hebrews felt that God had forsaken them. 
While tliey were squabbling, Moses left them 
and went to pray on Mount Sinai. The Bible 
relates how on his return he brought with 
him the Ten Commandments engraved on 
stone. Inspired, the Hebrews continued un- 
der Moses’s leadership to the border of Pales- 
tine. There, within sight of the Promised 
Land, Moses bade his people farewell and 
died. 

Famous, too, is the story of the simple shep- 
herd boy, David, and his struggle w'ith Goli- 
ath, the giant Philistine. David slew Goliath 
after stunning him witlr stones shot from a 
sling. David s skill in w'inning Hebrew inde- 
pendence from the Philistines paved the way 
for a long and prosperous reign. Jerusalem 
became his capital. His popularity' was in- 
creased by the many beautiful psalms (re- 
ligious songs) which he composed. 

King David’s son, Solomon (c930 b.c.), pro- 
moted his country's trade and beautified the 
city of Jerusalem. He made friends of neigh- 
boring states by marrying the daughters of 
their rulers. His reputation for wisdom was 
so great that the queen of Sheba traveled 
hundreds of miles in a gift-laden caravan to 
visit him in his magnificent palace. Tremen- 
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A Mo)ion>Picfure Impression of ifie Struggle 
Between David and Goliath. For what reasons 
has this Incident Interested readers for centuries? 


dous sums were spent in (he building of 
Solomon’s temple (o Jehovah at Jcrujalcm. 
His peaceful and prosperous reign lasted 
forty years It is considered by Jews to be 
one of the glorious periods in their histor>'. 
In spite of Solomon’s reputation for svisdom, 
dissatisfaction set in toward the end of his 
reign. Ilis people protested against forced 
labor, compulsory militar)' service, court ex* 
travagance, the meddling of Ills foreign wives 
in government affairs, and the increasing wor* 
ship of idols. U was after Solomon's death 
that the ten northcni tribes withdrew from 
the kingdom. 

Hebrew Confrihulions to Ctcilization. The 
most important gifts of the ancient Hebrew's 
to the world were belief in one God and a 
great collection of sacred writings which rank 
among the world’s literary masterpieces, the 
Old Testament of the Bible. The Hebrews 
preached many democratic ideas, including 
a belief in the brotherhood of man. Tlicy also 
stressed world peace. According to the He* 
bresv faith (Judaism), there was only one Cod, 


and He was just and righteous. Other andenl 
peoples had many gods whom they feared. 
To win the favor of their gods, these poly* 
thcistic peoples offered sacrifices, worshiped 
idols, and practiced magic. In contrast, the 
belief of the Hebrevvs was expressed by the 
prophet Micah thus: 

“And what doth (he Lord (Jehovah) require 
of thee. 

But to do justly. 

And to love mcre>’. 

And to walk humbly with thy Cod." 

Practically cverylhing that we know about 
the andent Ilehrew’s comes from the Old Tes* 
lament of the Bible. Tlie Bible also relates 
the stories of the creation and of the great 
flood. It is filled with beautiful poetry, w-lse 
sayings, stirring dramatic incidents, and state- 
ments on law and worship. Here, too, arc the 
inspirational writings of those great Hebrew 
religious teachers, the prophets. Tlie leading 
prophets from Amos to Jeremiah warned the 
rich against taking advantage of the poor. 
They preached the simple life, free from «• 
travagance and luxury. ‘Tlie Old Testament, 
combined with the Nesv Testament, as we 
shall see, makes up the Bible of Cliristians. 

Mosaic law is expressed in the Ten Com- 
mandments and in the Talmud, a digest of 
Jewish laws and opinion. U has Influenced 
morals in the western world throughout the 
ages. Sms against Cod and man were written 
down. So also were health rules regarding 
sanitation and diet. Here arc some noble 
quotations from the Talmud: 

*Tl»ou slvalt lose thy ncighlwr as ihyscU." 


"They shall beat their swords Into plow- 
slurcs and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more." In 
these words, the prophet Isaiah bid down the 
great hope of nil peoples, the preservation 
of peace. 

Just as the andent Hebrews made contri- 
butions to other peoples, so they probably 
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learned from their neighbors. Jewish ideas 
on monotheism bear some similarity to those 
of Pharaoh Ikhnaton of Egypt. Some of the 
books of the Old Testament resemble earlier 
Eg)i5tian literature. There are also many sim- 
ilarities between the Laws of Moses and the 
Code of Hammurabi. Hebrew writers used 
the alphabet of the Phoenicians and the Ara- 
means'"’ and papyrus scrolls like the Egyp- 
tians. 

Phoenician Sailore and Mcrchanle 
Carry Civilization Throughout the Medi- 
terranean World. Life in ancient Phoenicia 
must have been exciting. Caravans laden 
with rare articles from far-off lands were 
constantly arriving. Anxious Phoenician eyes 
kept searching the horizon for ships returning 
from long journeys into dangerous waters. 
The market places of such Phoenician cities 

®Tl)c Araiiu“.\ns lived in the .nre."! known .as Syria 
tod.iy. Their capital, Damascus, was a great trading 
center and their language became an international 
one. 


as Tyre and Sidon were beehives of activity. 

Yet ancient Phoenicia (part of modern 
Syria) was a mere strip of land hemmed in by 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west and by 
the Lebanon Mountains on the east. Lacking 
sufficient fertile land, the Phoenicians could 
not make a living out of farming and cattle 
raising. That is why some became merchants, 
some seamen, and some skilled craftsmen. 
Some even became slave traders or pirates. 
To increase their sources of wealth, the 
Phoenicians planted hundreds of trading 
posts throughout the Mediterranean world. 
In time, their trading posts became such 
colonies as Marseilles in modern France, 
Cadiz in modern Spain, and Tunis (ancient 
Carthage) in North Africa. By 1100 b.c., 
Phoenicia was mistress of the Mediterranean. 

The Phoenicians made good use of what- 
ever resources they had. They tilled their 
precious soil with care. Using Egyptian 
models, they built superior ships out of the 
cedar trees of the Lebanon Mountains. Their 
ships were the first to have more than one 
deck and more than one tier of oarsmen. So 
skilled were their carpenters that Solomon 
hired them to help build his temple at 
Jerusalem. From shellfish they derived a 
purple dye, Tyrian purple, which was much 
in demand for royal robes. Phoenician mer- 
chants made the most of their location on 
the well traveled route between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. They exchanged the goods 
of many different peoples, thus becoming 
middlemen. 

At this time, most ships hugged the coast 
line. Tliey seldom took long trips. But the 
daring Phoenicians sailed as far as the Baltic 
Sea and along part of the west coast oi 
Africa. They were the first to sail by night 
using the north star for guidance. Their ships 
would leave the home ports carrying dyed 
woven, and embroidered cloths, glassware 
carpets, and fine metalwares. On the home 
voyage they would bring such items as tir 
from England and furs from the Baltic Ses 
area. From central Africa their caravan; 
would bring gold and ivory; from Egypt 
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linen and glassware; and from Arabia, per- 
fumes and spices. 

The entire ancient world profited from 
the Phoenician eagerness to make money. 
Through the voyages of the Phoenicians, 
backward Europe learned much from the 
more advanced Middle East. The Phoeni- 
cians picked up tlie good ideas of many 
ancient peoples, often improved upon them, 
and redistributed them to others. For this 
reason they are known as carriers of civiliza- 
tion. Later, Greece and Rome were to widen 
the avenues of trade opened up by Phoeni- 
cian pioneers. 

To the practical Phoenicians, Babylonian 
cuneiform writing and Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics were time wasters. Therefore, the Phoeni- 
cians perfected a phonetic alphabet of 
twenty-two letters. Each letter represented 
a consonant sound. Once these letters had 
been learned, they could be used over and 
over again. To the Phoenician consonants, 
the Greeks were later to add vowels. With a 
few minor changes made by the Romans, 
this alphabet is the one used by most of the 
world today. 

Hiltltofl Smell Iron and Lydians Coin 
Money. Stretching out like an arm waiting 
to shake hands with Europe is the peninsula 
of Asia Minor. Its coast lines are washed by 
the Black Sea in the north and by the Medi- 
terranean Sea in the south. Tlic ancient 
Hittites established their capital there, near 
what is now Ankara, Turkey. The laud of 
the Ilittitcs was separated from Europe only 
by narrow watcr>vays, such as the Darda- 
nelles For thousands of years this area con- 
necting Europe and Asia has been the route 
of warriors, traders, and people in search of 
new homes. It \s-as through this armlikc 
passageway that much of the civilization of 
the Middle East was carried to barbarian 
Europe. By about 1500 dc, using Iron 
weapons, tbc Ilittitcs had become the rolll- 
tar>’ rivals of the Eg>-ptian$ for control of 
western Asia. 

TIic Hittites arc most remembered because 
it was they ulio closed the Bronze Age and 



Hittite BeS'Reliel. Compare this with other ex- 
amptes of oncient sculpture in this book. 


raised the curtain on the Iron Age. Tlicy 
had Icamcil to smell Iron from the mines of 
Asia Minor and to mold it Into utensils and 
weapons Tliry tried to keep a monopoly on 
this skill Rut tlie As$>Ti.ins learned their 
secret, manufactured iron weapons, and, os 
we have seen, became llie terror of western 
Asia Constant warfare wcakcncti the Hit- 
titcs. Tims barbarian invaders from Europe 
were able to conquer them about 1200 nc. 

Tlie Lydian kingdom arose in western Asia 
Minor as the Hiltitc Empire declined From 
Its gold and sihcr mines and from its trade 
in goods and sla\ cs, Lydia became so w ealtfiy 
as to l>e the envy of the ancient world. E%cn 
today, wealthy men arc often descnlwl at 
lieing "as rich as Croesus" Croesus was a 
Lydian king famous for Ins riches Tlie 
Lydlins were the first to use coins as a 
medium of cxch.inge The Creeks Ixirrmscd 
the idea and liandetl it dowm to tis In 
546 nc. King Croesus liecame the captise 
of King Cyrus of Persia 
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Practical Persians Establish Principles 
for Governing an Empire. Cyrus had de- 
termined to burn his captive, Croesus, alive. 
How would this once rich, proud, and power- 
ful monarch behave in his hour of death? 
Cyrus, filled with curiosity, watched as his 
soldiers prepared the fire. For a long time, as 
the fire blazed under him, Croesus was silent. 
Finally he confessed that his own life had 
proved to him that wealth and power do not 
make men liappy. Cyrus, softened by this 
confession, ordered that the fires be put out. 
But it was too late. The flames had spread 
too far. Croesus lifted his head to the 
heavens and prayed. Then, as if in answer to 
his pr.iyers, the rains came. 

After freeing Croesus from his bonds, 
Cyrus asked him why he had gone to war 
against Persia. Croesus's only comment was 
that war is senseless, “since in peace the sons 
bury their fathers, but in war the fathers bury 
their sons.” Cyrus was so impressed by this 
tliat he made Croesus one of his advisers. 
Tin's act of Cyrus gives us an idea of the 
tolerant policy used by Persian emperors in 
dealing with subject peoples. Unfortunately, 
however, none of them learned a lesson from 
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the intelligent opinions of Croesus on wealth, 
power, and war. 

The Persians came from the Plateau of 
Iran. This fairly high stretch of land ex- 
tends from the Indus River in India westward 
to Babylonia. The Plateau of Iran has coast 
lines on the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Caspian Sea. The Persians were 
called Indo-European (Aryan) because of 
the language that they spoke. 

Some Persian Portraits. As a rule, con- 
querors are not loved by the conquered. 
Cyrus (c600-529 b.c.) was an exception. His 
own people called him “Father." To the 
Hebrews he was a liberator. It was he who 
freed them from their Babylonian captors 
and permitted them to return to their be- 
loved Jerusalem. He had unified his kingdom 
and conquered Asia Minor and the Second 
Babylonian Empire (Chaldea). But, unlike 
the cruel Assyrian emperors, he neither de- 
stroyed the conquered towns nor killed the 
conquered peoples. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of one- 
man rule is the fact that no one can predict 
how capable the successor to the throne 
%vill be, Wlien intoxicated, Cambyses, son 
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Findings of erchoeologish fxeovaling Penia't ancient cepitol, Persepolli, wers published In 1953. 


of Cynis, practiced bloodcurdling cruelties. 
He had his brother murdered, and when his 
wife protested, he kicked her to death. He 
was the Penian who had conquered Egj-pt 
in 525 n c. Unlike Cynis, he antagonized his 
conquered subjects. He ridiculed both the 
Eg>'ptlan religion and the Eg)’plian priests 
Taking advantage of this discontent, a ma- 
gician impersonated Cambyscs’s murdered 
brother and seized the throne. Hie magician 
was soon ousted and Darius made king. 

Darius (c55S— 1S5 DC.) annexed northwest- 
ern India and European territor>' on the 
Black Sea. He svas the great organizing 
genius who tied together all the peoples 
whom the Persians had conquered, a 

problem to go\em an empire wliich Ineluded 
Modes and Perst.nns, Assjrians, Chaldeans, 
Jews, Phoenicians, Arameans. L>-dians, Egjqv 


tians. and Indians! Darius was such a good 
administrator that conquering empires e%er 
since have imitated many of his methods. He 
built militar)' roads and established a postal 
sj’stem and a fairly uniform system of coinage 
to bind his empire together. 

Darius's empire was divided Info prov- 
inces From his p.alace at Susa, the emperor 
sent out inspectors to check up on the pro- 
vinaal governors Tlicse inspectors were 
known as "the eyes and ears of the king." It 
was the job of the governors to present 
resolts, to collect tribute, and to see to it that 
soldiers and militar)* equipment were sup- 
plied on demand. Such soldiers were taught 
uniform Persian military tactics. These In- 
cluded the use of archery and of casalf)* 
charges Persian rulers in general won the 
lo)*alty and co-operation of many subject 
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peoples by respecting their languages, cus- 
toms, and religions. Thus many different 
cultures were preser\'ed. At the same time, 
the barriers which isolated the peoples began 
to break down. 

Yet some grumbled, for Darius played 
favorites. Large grants of farm lands went 
to privileged aristocrats. Only their sons were 
given educational opportunities. The con- 
quered Greek colonies in Asia Minor grew 
bitter, Darius forced them to give him com- 
piilsorj- ser\-ices and heavy tribute. Yet on 
tiic great Behistun monument which was 
carved in liis honor, he is qitoted as saying: 

. I was not wicked, nor was I a liar, nor 
u'as I a tyrant, neither I nor any of my line. 

I ha\’e ruled according to righteousness.” 
Darius attempted to e.xtend his empire over 
the Greeks. As we shall see, he and his 
successors were turned back. Ale.xander the 
Great of Macedonia was finally to bring the 
two-hundred-ycar-old rule of the Persians to 
an end in 331 b.c. 

Persian Religion Stresses the Struggle Be- 
tween Good and Evil. Who hasn’t at one 
lime or another felt that good and evil forces 
are constantly struggling to win control of 
our world? This is wliat the prophet of the 
Pcr.sians believed. His name was Zoroaster 
and he probably lived about 700 b.c. He 
taught that it was a mistake to worship the 
sun. the moon, the earth, and fire, as many 
ancient peoples did. According to the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster, a constant battle is raging 
between the one supreme God, Ahura-Mazda 
(lord of light, truth, and goodness), and his 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 

Persons to Identify ond Terms to 

Tutenkhamon • Howord Carter • papyrus • Rosetta 
^one • dynasties • Hyksos • phorooh • delta • 
Osins • the Book of the Dead • Isis • Ikhna- 
|on • monotheism < barter • solar calendar • 
hieroglyphics • the Great Pyramid • the Great 
Sphinx • obelisk • Behistun Rock - Henry Rawlin- 
son ■ the Fertile Crescent • Sumerians • city-state 
• bas-reliefs • Hammurabi's Code • Kossites • As- 


eternal enemy, Ahriman (the spirit of dark- 
ness, falsehood, and evil). All believers were 
urged by Zoroaster to get into the fight on 
the side of Ahura-Mazda. Tliose who lived 
upright lives, told the truth, and worked hard 
were supporting Ahura-Mazda. They were 
promised their reward in heaven. Those who 
supported Ahriman would be punished by 
perpetual torment in hell. Zoroaster pre- 
dicted that good would conquer and that the 
Judgment Day would be followed by ever- 
lasting peace. These teachings appear in the 
Zend-Avesta, the Persian sacred book. 

Today there are only about 100,000 follow- 
ers of Zoroaster. Most of these live in India. 
Yet both Christians and Jews may have been 
influenced by the Persians in the ideas of 
good and evil in conflict, of a Satan, of a 
Judgment Day, and of Heaven and Hell. 

Preserving and Adapting the Cultures of 
Others. Persia’s conquered peoples furnished 
a reservoir of learning into which the Persians 
were constantly dipping. The architecture of 
the Persian palaces at Susa and Persepolis 
imitated the terrace plan used in Babylonia, 
From the Egyptians, the Persians copied 
their high columned halls and their calendar. 
Like the Assyrians, the Persians decorated 
their gates with winged animals. The Persians 
used stone more than brick. They used glazed 
brick, as the Babylonians had, however, for 
decoration. The Persian writing on rocks 
and monuments resembles Babylonian cune- 
iform. No wonder a famous Greek, Herodo- 
tus, said that of all mankind the readiest 
to adopt foreign customs were the Persians! 


Define 

syrions • astrology • cuneiform • Gilgamesh Epic * 
ziggurot • Hanging Gardens of Babylon • Phoeni- 
cians • Syria • Palestine • Jehovah • Babylonion 
captivity • Moses * Judaism * Ten Commandments • 
David • Solomon • the Old Testament • Talmud 

• Hittites • Lydions • Cyrus • Darius • Zoroaster 

• Zend-Avesta • Asia Minor 
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QuciHonj to Check Bosfc (nformeHen 


I. Who} did Tutenkhamon's tomb reveol about 
Egyptian We? 

J. till woyj in wWilt tgypt', etagraphr koi In- 
flueneed its hlifory. 

3. In parollel columns lijf the good end bad 
hotures oh (o) tho OJd Kingdom, (h) the Feudal 
period, ond (c) the Age ol the Empire. 

4. Discuss the contribution of eoeh of the social 
closses 1 o ontient Egypt. 

5. Whol (o) dees ond (b) does not appeal to 
you about the food, clothing, and shelter of 
ancient Egypt? 

6. Considering his tools, the overage Egyptiort 
former did a remarkoble job. Discuss fully. 

7. Prove that both Egypt and Us neighbors bene^ 
fited from trading with each other. 

8. In whot woys was Egypt an economic dic- 
tatorship? 

9. Discuss the highlights of Egyptian (o) religious 
beliefs and (b) education. 

to. Trace the steps in the development of the 
Egyptian olphabet. 

1 1. Give evidence that Egyptian ort was inspired 
by religion and Egyption science by basic needs 

12. Give reasons for the deeime of oncient 
Egypt. 

13. Prove thot there were both specioliiolion 
and superstition in Egyptian medicine. 

14. How does Mesopotamian geogrophy help to 
explain Mesopolomian history? 

15. Why was Mesopolomia more Influenced by 
new blood ond new ideas then Egypt wos? 

16. Compare our sources of Vnowledge of 
oncient Mesopofomio with our sources of knowl- 
edge of oncient Egypt. 

17. Whot was civlliied about the Sumerions? 

18. In Column f, list the five successive peoples 
who ruled ancient Mesopofomio. Opposite eoeh. 


In Column II, give the dates of their rule. In 
Column III, give two chorocteriitics or achieve- 
meofs of eoeh. 

19. Compore form life In Mesopotomio with 
farm life in modem America os to (a) methods, 
(b) product, and (e) land ownenhip. 

70. Prove that Mesopolornia hod (o) o voriety 
of occupations, (b) a bonking system, ond (c) 
trode with other oreos. 

21. Compare the food, clothing, and shelter of 
Mesopotomions with those of Egyptians. 

77. Show thot Mesopolomia was truly "o busl- 
rjess civilixotion." 

23. Compore the oncient Bobylonion ottitude 
loword women and children with the modem 
American ottitude loword them. 

24. list the distinctive chorocteristics of Meso- 
potomion (o) religion, (b) education, ond (e) 
sculpture. 

25. Whose erehitecture do you prefer, Egypt's 
or Mesopotomio’s? Why? 

26. How would you like I© hove been a doctor 
in oncient Mesopotomio? Discuss. 

27. Sum up the section eoptiened “Ancient 
Hebrew History Summed Up" fn one perogroph. 

28. Which of the biblicol biogrophiei Intereiti 
you most? Discuss fully. 

29. Compare the fype of contributions mode by 
the ancient Hebrews to world progresi with 
the type mode by the oncient Egyptians. 

30. Whot evidence Is there thot the Phoenicions 
were resourceful, industrious, ond daring? 

31 Discuss why the world is In debt to (o) the 
Hittiiei ond (b) the lydions. 

32. Show thot the Perslont used both their heodt 
ond their heorts in governing their empire. 

33. Select some noble ideoli from 2oroaster't 
teachings. 


Que$r/ons for Thought ond Discunson 


f. In a sense, Howard Carter wos o kind of 
Christopher Columbus. Exploits. 

2. In whot sense ore the products of andeitt 
Egyption craftsmen a measure of Egyption 
GviVicotion? 

2 VVhol Would you say was the greatest con- 


tribution of the oncient Egypiioni? Give reosont. 

4. Whol reforms might the oncient Egyptloni 
hove introduced to moke their eivilicotion lost 
even longer? 

5. Whot lesiont con notions ieom from studying 
the fgyptlat' Empire? 






c r icT 


6. Discusi: The former was rcolly the foundaUon 
for Egypt's greatness. 

7. If the Nile River had dried up, how would 
Egypt's history hove been affected? 

8. Discuss: Ikhnaton was born before his time. 

9. Gcogrophicoliy, which was better off, Egypt 
or Mesopotomia? 

10. Mesopotamian civilization is fine proof that 
peoples borrow from one another. Show con- 
cretely. 

11. In v/hat respects was the Persian Empire a 
better model for future empires than the As- 
syrian Empire? 

12. Show thot in some ways Hammurabi's Code 
was fairly modern. 

13. To what extent was the Mesopotamian re- 
ligion more worldly than the Egyption? 

14. Explain; "Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion." How does this quotation apply to 
Mesopotamian discoveries in mathematics and 
astronomy? 


15. Politically the ancient Hebrews were weak, 
but spiritually they wore strong. Prove. 

16. To what extent is the world today trying 
to achieve the idoois expressed in the quotations 
from the Tolmud and from the prophet Isaiah? 

17. In a sense, the handicaps of their homeland 
helped the Phoenicians to develop a variety of 
occupations. Explain. 

18. In what ways were the Phoenicians teachers 
of world civilization? 

19. If Asia Minor had been a great body of 
water, instead of land, how might the history of 
Europe have been affected? 

20. If you had been an advisor to Darius, what 
suggestions would you have made about running 
the Persian Empire? 

21. Culturally the conquering Persians wore 
conquered by their conquered peoples. Explain 
and illustrate. 

22. List the lessons in the onecdoto about Cyrus 
and Croesus. 


AcHviticsto Develop CreoHvc Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. Compose a headline in picture-writing an- 
nouncing the arrival of tho Hyksos in Egypt. 

2. In committee prepare a travologuo on Egypt. 
Include major points of historical interest, with 
exciting descriptions of each. 

3. Write on imaginary newspaper report on 
Tutenkhamon's funeral. 

4. Using Breasted's Ancient Times as a source 
of additional information, show how (a) an in- 
terior decorator, (b) a clothing designer, fc) a 
beautician, (d) a jewelry manufacturer, or (o) an 
orchitoct might borrow ideas from the ancient 
Egyptions to create now stylos today. Got a pupil 
majoring in art to illustrate your ideas with 
sketches. 

5. Find out the meaning of "o balanced diet." 
To what extent did the Egyptians have one? 

6. On an outline map of tho Mediterranean 
orea, indicote by moons of arrows tho products 
of tho countries from which Egypt imported 
goods, 

7. Visit the Egyptian section of a museum with 
some of your classmates. Compare your fovorito 
exhibits with theirs. 

8. On an outline mop of tho Middle Eost, locolo 


tho sites of each of the ancient civilizations and 
tho most important cities in each. 

9. Write an imaginary letter to the rulers of 
ancient Egypt and ancient Mesopotamia pointing 
out how both areos might benefit by a political 
merger. 

10. Contribute to a committee-compiled, illus- 
trated travel folder such as King Nebuchadnez- 
zar might have designed to attract tourists to 
Babylon. 

11. Proporo a two-minuto protest speech which 
a courageous conquered subject might have 
mode to his Assyrian masters. 

12. Look up a source book or an encyclopedia 
article on Hammurabi's Code. Make a list of tho 
lows which sound interesting to you. Tell why. 

13. Read tho excerpt from tho Epic of Gifgomosh 
in Adventures in World Liferofuro by Inglis and 
Stewart. Select specific lines or ideas which sound 
fomilior to you. Toll why. 

14. Study the mop of the Middle East. Then 
point out why this area has been of strategic im- 
portance for thousands of years. 

15. Read David's Twenty-Third Psalm in tho 
Bible. Explain why this psalm is considered by 
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many one of the great classics of world literoture. 
Id. "As wise as Solomon" is a popular saying. 
Rnd out from lewis Browne's Stronger Thon fie* 
lion why Solomon was considered wise. 

17. Write a letter such os a Phoenician boy 
might have written home describing his ex* 
perienees on his Brst Mediterranean voyage. 

18. Prepare a speech that a Phoenician might 
hove mode in answer to charges rnode against 

Summing Up 

1. Contribute your own sketches or illustrations 
obtained from libraries or museums to a eloss 
bulletin board on the ancient Middle East. 

2. Select the three illustrations in this chapter 
which you think tell most about the ancient Mid- 
dle East. Explain why. 


his people by their foreign businesi competltori. 

19. Read the book of Ejro in the B.bie. Report 
on what it feili you about the Pen’ons, 

20 Imagine yourself on inspector for King 
Doriut checking up on previnciol govemort. 
Write a report on (o) eomploinfs ogoinsl Persion 
rule ond (b) some of the ocHlevemenh of the 
various subject peoples which you think the 
Persians should copy. 


3. Point out three importonl ways in which the 
political history of oncient Egypt differed from 
that of oncient Mesopotomia. 

4. If you were writing a biogrophico! history 
of the oncient Middle Eost, which personalities 
would you Include? Why, in each cose? 
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6. Discuss; The farmer was really ihe foundalion 
for Egypt's greatness. 

7. If the Nile River had dried up, how would 
Egypt's history have been affected? 

8. Discuss: Ikhnaton v/os born before his time. 

9. Geographicolly, which was better off, Egypt 
or Mesopotamia? 

10. Mesopotamian civilization is fine proof that 
peoples borrow from one another. Show con- 
cretely. 

n . In what respects was the Persian Empire a 
better model for future empires than the As- 
syrian Empire? 

12. Show that in some ways Hammurabi's Code 
was fairly modern. 

13. To what extent was the Mesopotamian re- 
ligion more worldly than the Egyptian? 

14. Explain; "Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion." How does this quotation apply to 
Mesopotamian discoveries in mathematics and 
astronomy? 


15. Politically the ancient Hebrews were weak, 
but spiritually they were strong. Prove. 

16. To what extent is the world today frying 
to achieve the ideals expressed in the quotations 
from the Talmud and from the prophet Isaiah? 

17. In a sense, the handicaps of their homeland 
helped the Phoenicians to develop a variety of 
occupations. Explain. 

18. In what ways were the Phoenicians teachers 
of world civilization? 

19. If Asia Minor had been a great body of 
water, instead of land, how might the history of 
Europe have been affected? 

20. If you had been an adviser to Darius, what 
suggestions would you have made about running 
the Persian Empire? 

21. Culturally the conquering Persians were 
conquered by their conquered peoples. Explain 
and illustrate. 

22. List the lessons in the anecdote about Cyrus 
and Croesus, 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. Compose a heodline in picture-writing an- 
nouncing the oTfivoi of the Hyksos in Egypt. 

2. In committee prepare a travelogue on Egypt. 
Include major points of historical interest, with 
exciting descriptions of each, 

3. Write an imaginary newspaper report on 
Tutenkhamon's funerol. 

4. Using Breasted's Ancient Times as a source 
of additional information, show hovr (o) on in- 
terior decorator, (b) o clothing designer, (c) o 
beautician, (d) a jewelry manufacturer, or (e) on 
architect might borrow ideas from the ancient 
Egyptions to creote new styles today. Get a pupil 
mojoring in art to illustrate your ideas with 
sketches. 

5. Find out the meaning of "o balanced diet." 
To whot extent did the Egyptians have one? 

6. On on outline mop of the Mediterroneon 
oreo, indicate by means of arrows the products 
of the countries from which Egypt imported 
goods. 

7. Visit the Egyptian section of o museum with 
some of your classmates. Compare your favorite 
exhibits with theirs. 

8. On an outline mop of the Middle East, locate 


the sites of each of the ancient civilizations and 
the most important cities in each. 

9. Write an imaginary letter to the rulers of 
ancient Egypt and ancient Mesopotamia pointing 
out how both areas might benefit by a political 
merger. 

10. Contribute to a committee-compiled, illus- 
trated travel folder such as King Nebuchadnez- 
zar might hove designed to attract tourists to 
Babylon. 

n. Prepare a two-minute protest speech which 
a courageous conquered subject might hove 
mode to his Assyrian masters. 

12. Look up a source book or on encyclopedia 
article on Hommurobi's Code. Moke a list of the 
lows which sound interesting to you. Tell why. 

13. Reod the excerpt from the Epic of Gilgamesb 
in Adventures in World Literature by Inglis and 
Stewart. Select specific lines or ideas which sound 
familiar to you. Tell why. 

14. Study the mop of the Middle East. Then 
point out why this area has been of strategic im- 
portance for thousands of years. 

15. Reod David's Twenty. Third Psalm in the 
Bible. Exploin why this psalm is considered by 
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CItAPTEn 3 .... CRADLES OF 

CIVILIZATION IN 
THE FAR EAST 
AND FAR WEST 


Geography of Indio: A Sfudy In Contrasts a India's History Surreyed a 
Hinduism and the Caste System a Buddhism Chollengci Hinduism a Indio's 
Arts, Sciences, Language, end Literature a Oaitjr Liring in Ancient India a 
Ancient Chino Creates a Cirilisetion Which Never Died a Chino's Geography 
and Ancient History a Loo-tse Preaches a Passive Search for Happiness 
a Confucius Preaches an Active Search far Happiness a Mo Ti end Mencius 
Stress the Brotherhood of Mon a The Family: the Fabric of Chinese Life a 
Women Considered Inferior a Chino's Religions, Writing, Language, Science, 
Art, and Literature a Moyas Moke Progress In Arts and Sciences a Aztecs 
Combine Connibolism ond Culture a Incet Set Up o Kind of Socialism 


Ancient India Proves that Progress 
Was Not a Monopoly of the 
Middle East 

Geography of Indiat A Study in Con^ 
trasls. India ^ is a bnd of amazing contrasts. 
It Is jmt of the continent of Asia, )’ct so cut 
off that it seems like a separate continent. 
Great natural boundaries protect it, yet it 
has been the \'ictim of many imasiens. It is 
shaped like a huge triangle whose base Is the 
nimala)^ Mountains in the north. The lip 
of the triangle in the south dips into the 
Indian Ocean. India’s long, fairly regular 
coast line faces on the cast the Bay of Bengal 
and on the west, the Arabian Sea. Water 
travel to India Is eas>’, but ss-ater travel 
within India Is diiEcuIt Neither the Indus 

* “India** In tiili duouiion fefm to the enUrv 
peninsula south of tlic HunaL>-a Mountams 


Hivcr nor the Canges nor the branches of 
either ore navigable throughout. 'Hie world’s 
highest mountains, the snow-capped llima- 
la)'a$, tower above India’s torrid plains. In 
India, too, arc some of the w-orlds tlu’ckest 
jungles and most baircn deserts 

India’s climate vanes from steady, Cct>’ 
heat lo icy cold. For about eight months of 
the )car, Indians suffer from an eserssively 
dry spell. 'Then the rains come In torrents 
during the rest of the >'car, for India is a 
monsoon land. The monsoons are seasonal 
winds which bring heavy rains from the 
southwest in summer During the winter, 
these winds reverse llicir direction, bringing 
a dry season. 

A Survey of the Ilirtory of India. 

An Ancfmf Bicer-k'c/fey CicilizcHon. Our 
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knowledge of the history of ancient India is 
full of gaps. However, archaeologists ex- 
cavating along the Indus River valley in 
recent years have uncovered numerous re- 
mains. These tell something about life in 
India about five thousand years ago. They 
reveal brick houses and drainage systems 
in well-planned cities. Articles found show 
that the ancient Indians had a civilization 
similar to those of ancient Egyptians and 
Sumerians. Like them, the ancient Indians 
also cultivated crops, domesticated animals, 
and rode in wheeled carts. Furthermore, the 
Indus valley people knew how to write, 
weave, and make objects of pottery and 
various metals. 

About 2000 B.C., white-skinned invaders 
from Persia, called Aryans,- poured through 
the western pass in the Himalaya Mountains 
into India. These conquering Aryans, later 
called Hindus, enslaved the earlier, less civil- 
ized inhabitants, the dark-skinned Dravid- 
ians. In the sixth century b.c., as we have 
seen, Darius annexed northwestern India to 

-The Aryans were the eastern descendants of a 
parent Indo-European people. Most Europeans are 
the western descendants of these Indo-Europeans. 
(See abo page 55.) 


the Persian Empire. In this same century, as 
we shall see, a great religion. Buddhism, was 
founded in India. In 326 b.c., Alexander the 
Great (page 95) led his soldiers to the Indus 
River. Thus India was brought into contact 
with the Mediterranean world. India’s fine 
muslin and silken shawls, ivory carvings, and 
dehcate, gem-studded jewelry were sought 
not only in China, but in Babylonia and 
Greece. 

After Alexander left India, one Indian 
prince, Chandragupta, conquered northern 
India and set up the Maurya Empire. This 
absolute ruler did not want any competition 
for power over the people from the priests. 
We have seen bow a conflict between church 
and state had caused disunity in Egypt. 
Chandragupta decided to throw his support 
to the new religion. Buddhism. The Bud- 
dhists, like Chandragupta, were opposed to 
the priests of India’s older religion, Brahman- 
ism. 

Asoka Promotes the Brotherhood of Man. 
The name of Asoka, who reigned from 273 
to 232 B.C., is not well known in our western 
world. Yet this grandson of Chandragupta 
was one of the noblest rulers of all time. 
Asoka began his reign as a mighty warrior, 
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BRAHMAN PRIESTS RECORD 
• INDUS VAUEY CIVILIZATION VEDAS (cl 200) 
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— CASTE SYSTEM DEVELOPS — 
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conquering all but the southern tip of India. 
He wound up his rule as a strong supporter 
of peace, spreading the doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of man. Although victorious in battle, 
he was sickened by the savagerj' of war. He 
became a dc^out Buddhist and made Bud- 
dhism the stale religion. He treated slax’cs 
and subject peoples kindly and gave charity 
to the poor. He promotcti the ^ucation of 
women and the building of hospitals for 
human beings and animals. Asoka adsiscd 
his people to live up to their religion by obey- 
ing their parents, by being charitable, and 
by refusing to slaughter animals. Nfission- 
aries were sent to foreign countries to spread 
Buddhism. These missionaries brought about 
an exchange of ideas on religion, art, and 
handicrafts with people living as far west 
as Greece. 

When Asoka died, barbarians ins'aded the 
empire. However, a revis-al of the glories of 
Asoka’s reign took place under the Gupta 
dynasty in the fourth and fifth centuries a.o. 
This was a period of great prosperity in which 
the rulers provided clinics for the sick poor 
and pensions for artists and scientists. The 
arts, literature, astronomy, and mathematics 
flourished in this golden age. but not for long 
By the sixth century, the empire was again 
destroyed. However, in the seventh centur>', 
a king called Harsha brought unity to most 
of northern India. After Harsha died, much 
of India was divided under the rule of many 
warring rajahs. (A rajah is an Indian prince ) 

llinduii^m (Brabmanism) andtbeCafte 
System. Tlie ancient Hindus worshiped as 
gods fire, the heavens, the clouds, the stars, 
and the sun. To win the favor of their gods. 
Hindus would offer them gifts and sacrifice 
cattle and horses The faithful Hindu would 
bargain with his gods. ‘Give to me, and I 
v\ill gi\ e to >-oii.' About the time that Hebrew 
King David was composing the psalms, the 
Hindus began to write down their h)-mn5, 
legends, and laws in sacred books. Later 
Hindu priests dictated rules and prayers for 
cvcr>' pliase of Hindu life. For example, a 
good Hindu may not run when it rains. Even- 


tually the priests fntrosluccd new gods, the 
chief of which they called Brahma. Hindus 
came to Iwlievc that the soul does not die 
w-ilh the body, hut tlut instead it passes to 
the body of another human being, an animal, 
a plant, or a stone. Tliis is known as the 
irantmlgroHon of souls. The soul of a pood 
man might enter the body of a $.iint. In his 
nett life a greetly man might become a hog. 
Killing an animal might be the same as mur- 
der, for a human soul might Iw dwelling in 
the animals body. This explains why many 
animals are held sacred by Hindus. Cows 
are held especially sacred. 

A basic feature of the Hindu religion has 
been the caste system. A caste s>-sfem is one 
which fixes a person’s pl.icc in life from the 
day he is bom. He inherits his occtipation 
from his father and passes It down to his 
descendants. In India the caste s>‘steffl Is 
based upon skin color and birth. Tlie light- 
skinned. who were In a minority, felt that 
thus they might preserve their suprcmac)'. 
No matter how intelligent, how* gifted, or how 
well cdticaicd a person may he under such 
a $)'stem, he can never rise above the caste 
into which he was bom. Obviously such an 
undemocratic system holds hack progress. 

For thousands of years India h.is been split 
into more than two thousand castes. Persons 
brought up to believe in the brotherhood of 
man find it difficult to understand n s)-stcm 
which forbids a member of one caste to asso- 
ciate with a member of another caste. If a 
Hindu of a higher caste finds himself by 
chance in a room with a memlicr of a lower 
caste, he considers himself cont.Tmin.nted. 
Woe to him who marries outside his caste, 
who dines wnth a member of a lower caste, 
or who works for a memiier of a low er caste! 
He then becomes an outcast * 

In the beginning there seem to Iiave lie^n 
four main castes. In the order of rank, they 


* In 1 W7. the cm crrinM^t of Irxtu maJp |}>p 
feature* of the caile »)Ttiin in<-Cil Tlie C'^err.mep.t 
reaLrrd how rnuch tlie caite j)TtfTn Jritroy* rutioiwl 
unity. |lo»e%rr. It l» diflicult to itamp cnit *uch a 
k>nc-ttin<iinc practice 
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called sxtttcc. Ycl the Imus of Menu also say: 
"Where uomen arc honored, lluTe the pods 
arc pleased." 

nudilhinm Cliallrnpe* Hmclitltmi. Mil- 
lions of persons in ancient India uerc uii- 
happy. Some were slarxinp. Some were s«f- 
ferinp from horrible diseases. Others were 
outcasts. And the ancient Hindu relipion. 
I3rahm,inism, held out little hope for a l>etter 
life in the next world. Wlio could feel happy 
at the possibility of beinp reborn a rat. a pip. 
or a stone? Many ihouphtful members of the 
upper castes were unhappy, loo. Persons In 
every caste bepan to question their Hindu 
faith and to searcli for new meaninp in life. 
Some tlioupht that they could pet closer to 
the pods by living a hermit’s life. One such 
hermit was to become world-famous. His 
name was Gautama. 

Gautama (c5G0-c477 ocj was the son of 
a wealthy rajah. Marriesl to a beautiful prin- 
cess, be lived a life of luxur)*. Vet Gautama 
could not find bappincss, He could not drive 
from his mind the mcmofics of the feeble old 
men, the diseased and crippled iKxlics, the 
iinbun’etl corpses whicli be saw about him 
Ills servant merely shnipped bis shoulders 
and murmuresl: "Such is the way of life" 
But this ansxvcr did not satisfy sensitise and 
sympaflictfc Gautama. He bepan to wonder 
wliat life really means. No longer did fine 
clothes, lavish banquets, and huntinp parties 
pise him pleasure. “Wiy must nil men suffer 
and die?" be kept askitip himself. 

Unable to finsl mental peace in the Brah- 
man religion, he dccidesl to lease home and 
search for a solution to his problem. He ex- 
chanped his princely npp-irel for a In^ppar’s 
raps. Like many other tfouhletl souls of his 
day, Iielised the life of a hermit. He tortured 
his l)ody. He fastetl, ealinp only a fesv prains 
of rice a d.!}-. He spent lonp hours in pra>er, 
meditation, and disaission ssith other her- 
mits and ssith Brahm.in priests. But mere 
pain and self-denial did not pise him peace. 
To him these ) cars svere "like time spent stris- 
inp to tie the air into knots. 

Tlien. in the moment of his darkest despair. 


r\€Tjlhiup Si-cmctI to l>eco:nr cle.ir to him. 
Life held no fears for Iiim now. Eagerly lie 
set forth to ti*ach to all mankind \s hat to him 
seemed the Inifh. As his disdples spread hii 
l^achinR<. men !>ep.nn to luil Gautama ns 
"Buddha," the Wise or the "nnliphtenesl 
One." India thus In-came the cradle of Btid- 
dhism. 

IlvtUUiiti Uchr/f .•! SVay rf Liff end 
Deat}i, Tlie pospcl of Buddhism is based 
upon the "Four Tniths." First. Buddha 
pre.ach«l, life from the cradle In the prase if 
filled ssitli miscr>’, pain, and discontent. J»cc- 
ond, these sorrosss arc causetl, he said, by 
tn.ink(iKrs drisinp ambition to satisfy de- 
sires and to acquire worldly i>osses$ions. In 
short, prceil and selfishness are the roots of 
most evil. Buddha laiiphl that one does not 
escape the prief of the world merely by 
dyinp. Like the Hindus, he Indies esl that the 
sorrows of a dead person are conlintiwl in 
his nesv hfc. 'Tlierefore, Buddlui taupht that 
it ssMs l>elter to avoid Iseinp relioni and that 
those who lived truly nolile lives mipht es- 
cape rebirth. Instead, tliey ssmiUl attain 
N’frranfl. a state of nothinpness or nonexisl- 
cnce. Tills u-as his *Tlilrd Truth." To the 
Buddhist. Nirxana came to me.m pe.xce and 
sabalion. Complete frcetlom from ambition, 
from passion, from hafresl, from ipnorance, 
and from jealousy is necessar>' to reach N’ir- 
Sana Buddhists believe, furthermore, that all 
who lisc up to these noble ideals can enjoy 
Nirvana, even In this world. 

According to Bstddlias "Fosirth Tnvth." 
Nirvana is won not hy iiifiicting pain on one’s 
iKxIy. hut by training one’s mind and by ex- 
erasing strict self-control. It is iK-hevesI tli.it 
the mind is trained by certain ptiidmp prin- 
ciples which Btiddlia caller! an "Elphtfold 
Path." Followers were adsisesi to practice 
right speech and right actions * 1110 } were 
imtnictrxl not to liale. steal, kill. he. gossip, 
or look for faults in others. How mticli these 
leachinps remind one of the Ten CommaiKl- 
merits! 

Btidtlhitvi Drcltnrs in Irulut Init Sj>rcadt 
Abroad. Tliere are rehitisel) few Buddliists 
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The Hindo God Siva Sculptured in Bronze in the 
Eleventh Century A. D. 


in India today. Yet one-quarter of the world’s 
population are followers either of Buddha or 
of faiths somewhat like Buddhism. Until the 
eighth century a.d., Buddhism had made 
many converts in India. This situation 
alarmed the Brahman priests, because Brah- 
manism had preached that only Brahman 
priests could enter Nirvana. Buddha’s more 
democratic faith insisted that anybody could 
enter Nirvana. Only right thinking and good 
deeds were the keys to Nirvana. 

The Brahman priests had a kind of mon- 
opoly on the meaning of the secrets of Brah- 
manism, This meant that all other castes 
had to look to the Brahmans for religious in- 
struction. Buddha attacked the caste sys- 
tem and the Brahman belief that a special 
class of priests and special prayers were nec- 
essary. He preached love of one’s fellow 
men, equality of mankind, tolerance, and 
charity. No wonder that most converts to 
Buddhism came from the lowest classesl No 
wonder also that powerful Brahman priests 
fought hard to drive Buddhism out of India! 
To a great extent they succeeded. However, 


their own religion, Hinduism, came to be in- 
fluenced by many Buddhist ideas. 

In the beginning, then, Buddhism was not 
so much an organized religion as it was a 
way of living. As time passed, however, in 
many places it became more formal. Bud- 
dhists adopted temples, saints, ceremonies, 
and pilgrimages. If democratic-minded Bud- 
dha could come to life, he would be very 
much surprised to find himself considered a 
god and his squatting stone image being 
worshiped as an idol. He would probably 
be dismayed to see how Brahmans and their 
caste system were taking over Buddhism. 
Only a small group of Buddhists remained 
true to Buddha’s ideas on simple and un- 
selfish living. 

Although Buddhism died a slow death in 
India, it remains the religion of Ceylon, Siam, 
and Burma and has aflpected the native relig- 
ions of China and Japan. In Tibet the Bud- 
dhists borrowed some ideas from Christians. 
Today, as in the days of Asoka, true Bud- 
dhism is a force for peace and charity. 

India’s Arts Dominated by Religion. To 
understand Indian art, one must understand 
India’s religions. To us, a statue with many 
arms seems queer. To the Hindu, however, 
the many arms represent the many powers 
of a god. Thus, the statues of Hindu artists 
express the spirit rather than the way a figure 
really looks. Ancient Indian writing tells of 
fine painting and carvings in wood and ivory. 
Today only a few paintings survive and these 
are found in caves belonging to the temples. 
They illustrate episodes in Buddha’s life. 
Buddhist temples are elaborate, having high 
towers, columned porches, and highly orna- 
mented gates. Some are cave-temples carved 
out of rock, extending as far as three miles. 
Walls, roofs, and columns seem overloaded 
with an abundance of floral designs, geo- 
metric patterns, and animal and human fig- 
ures. In these temples are many statues of 
Buddha in calm meditation. 

Much of the sculpture and architecture of 
Siam, China, and Japan was bom in India. 
One magnificent example of Indian architec- 
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lure is the Angler Wat, a gigantic temple of 
many terraces in Indo-China. 

India's Conlrihulton to Srlenee Made 
Plainly In Ancient Times. We call the num- 
bers we use most commonly Arabic nu- 
merals. It would be more accurate to call 
them Indian numerals. Tlie Arabs merely 
carried these numerals from India to Europe. 
Indian mathemaf/efans are usually credited 
with the discovery of the zero, too. Ule 
most other ancient astronomers, Hindu as- 
tronomers developed a lunar calendar. In 
medicine, ancient Hindu physicians identified 
diabetes and used a wide variety of delicate 
surgical instniments. They were the first to 
practice plastic surgery. In later times, India's 
rate of scientific progress slowed down. 

Language and Ulcmturet Clues to In- 
dia's History. 0%'cr a hundred different 
languages and dialects arc spoken In Indb. 
Hindustani is the most common one. Most 
of them arc offshoots of the now dead lan- 
guage Sanskrit. Sanskrit was spoken by the 
Aryan invaders who $^%’armcd into ancient 
India. There arc many similarities among 
Sanskrit, Persian, Creek, Latin, and certain 
modem tongues such as German and English 
(page 200). This fact indicates (hat all these 
Indo-European languages must h.ne had an 
ancestor language in common. 

Much about ancient India is revealed In 
Us literature. The lilg Veda Is the oldest of 
the cedaj (h)'mns and magic sa)ings). From 
the daj'S of the ancient Indus Valley chillza- 
tion, the vedas were handed down through 
songs, recitations, and interpretative dances. 
Later, about 1200 bc, they were put Into 
writing by the priests. 

About 1000 DC., when the Ar)'an invaders 
had merged with the natives of India, great 
epic poems began to develop. One, the 
Mahabharaia, began as an account of how 
one tribe was cheated by another at gambling 
and then exiled. It developed into a long tale 
which included laws, legends, romances, and 
accounts of battles. For centuries singers 
competed with one another to add new stan- 
zas to this stirring epic. In time it became 



The Wot Arvn, BongVoV, SIotti. This striving 
orchltecture (i not easily forgotten. Why? 


the longest of all poems. For centuries, loo, 
Orahman priests kept placing nevs' interpre- 
tations upon the Mabahbaraia to convince 
the people that the caste s)-5tem was sacred 
law. Holl>wood might welcome a moving 
picture script based upon the other long 
Indian epic, the Uamayana. Its theme is the 
romantic stoty of an Indian prince who res- 
cued his wife from an evil spint w hich liad 
kidnapped her. One Imlian pla>-wTlght, Kali- 
dasa (fifth century’ ao or earlier). Is some- 
times called 'the Hindu Shakespeare.' In Ids 
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in India today. Yet one-quarter of the world’s 
population are followers either of Buddha or 
of faiths somewhat like Buddhism, Until the 
eighth century a.d., Buddhism had made 
many converts in India. This situation 
alarmed the Brahman priests, because Brah- 
manism had preached that only Brahman 
priests could enter Nirvana. Buddha’s more 
democratic faith insisted that anybody could 
enter Nirvana. Only right thinking and good 
deeds were the keys to Nirvana. 

The Brahman priests had a kind of mon- 
opoly on the meaning of the secrets of Brah- 
manism. Tins meant that all other castes 
had to look to the Brahmans for religious in- 
struction. Buddha attacked the caste sys- 
tem and the Brahman belief that a special 
class of priests and special prayers were nec- 
essary. He preached love of one’s fellow 
men, equality of mankind, tolerance, and 
charity. No wonder tliat most converts to 
Buddhism came from the lowest classesl No 
wonder also that powerful Brahman priests 
fought h.ard to drive Buddhism out of Indial 
To a great extent they succeeded. However, 


their own religion, Hinduii 
fluenced by many Buddhi; 

In the beginning, then, . 
so much an organized re 
way of living. As time pi 
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ance of weslcmcrs, tJicir speech, nml Jhetr 
customs may seem strange to many Clunese. 

Educated westerners appreciate the rts 
markable contributions of the Chinese, who 
for centuries have developed painting, htcra* 
turc, fine handicrafts, and a wcll>knit family 
life, niey have stressed good manners ant! 
consideration for the feelings of others. Three 
thousand years ago, when Europeans were 
barbarians, some Chinese lived in fine homes, 
rode in chariots, wore silken clothes, and 
played musical instruments. It was China 
which introduced the world to such fruits 
as the peach, the apricot, and the orange. 
Civilizations elsewhere have risen and fallen, 
but that of the Chinese has had a long, tin* 
broken bistory right down to modem times. 

Tlie Ceogroptiy of Cliina a Study in 
Dignead. The map of China tells a story 
of bigness. At one time, Greater China in- 
cluded Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet, as 
well as the China of today. Tlic heart of 
Chinn consists of three river valleys niesc 
are the Yellow (Ilwang-IIo), the Yangtze, 
and the Si. !n these valleys most of the 
Chinese people lived, as they still do Tlic 
Irregular coast line of China is almost as long 


as the Unifctl Statics Is wide. Tlie Yellow and 
Yangtze rivers measure alxiut thrtv tlinu* 
sand miles each. Bigness is one espl.in.itinn 
why China was for .t lung time cut oil from 
the rest of the world. Chin.! faces on the cast 
the worlds hirgcst ocean, the Pacific. In the 
ancient world few daretl to venture out into 
this great hotly of water. Elvevvbrre Cliina 
is hemmctl in by big mountains, such as the 
IIim.ilayas. by high plafe.nus. such as tknt of 
Tilsct; and hy vast deserts, such as the Gobi 
of Mongolia. 

Even China’s natural dis.tsters arc hig. 
Mlien famine strikes, many lives arc lost. 
Farmers cannot depend upon the Yellow 
River, for it frequently changes its course, 
Sometimes, when it overflows the river hanks, 
it deposits rich topsoil, gladdening the hearts 
of farmers. At other limes, the overflow Is 
so great th.il it floods fields and destroj-j 
homes. No wonder the river is called China’s 
Sorroif.' T>'phoon$ (violent hiirTic.ines) are 
a serious tlircal to Chinese fishenncn. China 
lies in the temperate region. Yet its people 
suffer much greater extremes of lieat and cold 
than do the populations of most temperate 
areas. 
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Typical Village in the Punjab, India. Indian living 
conditions have changed but little. 


masterpiece a cloud acts as a kind of cupid. 

Brahman priests tried to meet the compe- 
tition of Buddhism by developing their Laws 
of Mam. Strict laws were written down for 
the faithful to prevent their questioning Brah- 
manism. According to the code, the lowest 
caste was created merely to serve the highest 
caste. The code stresses such ideals as faith- 
fulness, kindness, charity, and respect for the 
aged. The myth of Manu resembles the Gil- 
gamesh epic of Babylonia and the Bible 
story of Noah and his ark. Good conduct is 
also emphasized by Indian writers in a col- 
lection of animal stories similar to Aesop's 
Fables. 

Daily Living in Ancient India. For many 
centuries most Indians have lived in bamboo 
or mud huts in small farm villages. Their 
spare diet has consisted mainly of rice, wheat, 
millet, and vegetables. Now, as in ancient 
times, they either go barefoot or wear san- 
dals. Hindu men still wind long cloths, called 
turbnns, around their heads to shield them 
from the blistering sun. Often the only other 
article of clothing men wear is another long 


cloth, called a Join cloth, wrapped around 
their thighs and hips. Hindu women still 
wear long and colorful scarves, saris, which 
are wound around the waist, across the left 
shoulder, and over the head. The quantity 
and quality of jewelry worn often indicate 
the caste of the wearer. In ancient India there 
were famous universities, but most formal 
education was reserved for high-caste male 
Hindus. 

India’s Long-Standing Problems. In 
spite of its geographical unity, India has 
never been able to achieve a really united 
country. The caste system has split its Hindu 
population into numerous groups. The ma- 
terial standard of living has been pitifully 
low. What incentive is there for a person to 
improve himself or his business if he can 
never rise above his station in life anyway? 
Neither economic nor social progress in this 
life has meant too much to the average 
Hindu. In fact, Hindus have for centuries 
believed that the more pleasures and com- 
forts they deny themselves in this world, the 
better are their chances of enjoying a noble 
life in the next world. Perhaps that is why 
they have accepted poverty and hunger, 
disease and death, with less concern than the 
average westerner. However, as we shall 
see, more and more of the people of India 
are beginning to feel that they may preserve 
their spiritual ideals and at the same time 
raise their material standard of living. 

Ancient China Creates a 
Civilization Which Never Died 

To many persons in the western world the 
Chinese seem strange. Their yellow skin, 
their almond-shaped eyes, and their high 
cheekbones make them appear different. 
Their speech and writing seem a mystery. 
For a long time it seemed odd, too, that the 
Chinese persisted in making things by hand 
as their ancestors had. Westerners almost re- 
sented what seemed to be Chinese contempt 
for machines and factories. Yet an under- 
standing westerner realizes that the appear- 
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ance of westcmcn, tlicir spcvch, and thdr 
customs may seem strange to many Chinese. 

Educated westerners appreciate the rc- 
marhable contributions of the Chinese, wImj 
for centuries have developed painting, litera* 
lure, itnc iiandicmfts, and a well-knit family 
life. Tliey have stressed good manners and 
consideration for the feelings of others. Three 
thousand years ago, when Europeans were 
barbarians, some Chinese lived in fine homes, 
rode in chariots, wore silken clothes, and 
played musical instruments. It was China 
which introduced the world to such fruits 
as the peach, the apricot, and the orange. 
Cis’ilizations elsewhere have risen and fallen, 
but that of the Chinese has had a long, un- 
broken histor)' right down to modem times. 

Tlie Oeograpliy of Chinn a Study in 
Bigncna. The map of China tells a story* 
of bigness. At one time. Greater China in- 
cluded Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet, as 
well as the China of today. Tlic heart of 
China consists of three river valleys. These 
are the Yellow (Ilwang-llo). the Yangt2c, 
and the Si. In these valleys most of the 
Chinese people lived, as they still do Tl»c 
irregul.'vr coast line of China is almost as long 


as the United Stales is wide. Tlie Vcllmv and 
Vangtre rivers measure alxuil three thou- 
sand miles each. Bigness is one rxplan.ition 
why Oiina w-as for a long lime cut olT from 
the rest of the world. China faces on the east 
the world s largest ocean, the FaciCc. In the 
ancient world few dar«l to venture out info 
this great body of water. Elsewhere Qdna 
IS hemmed in hy big mountains, such as the 
Ilimaln>‘ns, by high plateaus, such as tliat of 
Tibet, and hy vast deserts, such as the Cohl 
of Nfongolia. 

Even China's natural disasters are big 
Wlicn famine strikes, many lives are lost. 
Farmers cannot dcpeutl upon the Yellow 
River, for it frequently changes its course. 
Sometimes, vvhen it overflows the river banks. 
It deposits rich topsoil, gladdening the hearts 
of farmers. At other times, the overflow is 
so great that it floods fields and destroji 
homes. Xo w ondcr the river is called China's 
Sorroif' T>-phoons (violent hurricanes) are 
a serious tlircat to Chinese nshennen. CHiina 
lies in the temperate region. Vet its people 
suffer much gre.nter extremes of heat and cold 
than do the populations of most temperate 
areas. 
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An Insiglil into Chinese History. For 
centuries the two cltisscs of Chinese fnrniers 
peasants and landlords - has'c made up tho 
hulk of China’s population. Considered su- 
perior to fanners liave been the scholars. And 
considered inferior to both scholars and fann- 
ers (in the order named) have been crafts- 
men, merclrants, and soldiers. Autocratic 
rule, disunity, and civil wars are an old story 
in Chinese hisloiy. For over three thousand 
years, China’s autocratic rulers have tried 
to push back invaders, suppress rebellious 
w.ar lords, increase China’s territory by for- 
eign wars, and build a united China. Fre- 
quently a new ruling family would introduce 
reforms, puni-sb corruption, and promote 
prosperity, only to become corrupted itself 
and have to face depression and revolution. 
We shall sec that successive invaders often 
adopted Cbiucsc customs instead of imposing 
their customs upon the Chinese. Thus, like 
some milk, China’s civilization became ho- 
mogenized. There are certain customs, relig- 
ious ideas, and handicrafts which almost 
anyone can recognize as “made in China.” 
These have developed during China’s long 
history, which, like that of Egypt, is divided 
into djmastics. 

The Hoots of Chinese Civilization. 
Relics, such ns stone and metal tools, bronze 
jewelry, and pieces of pottery, tell us that 
China, like the Middle East and India, passed 
through many stages of civilization. During 
the Shang d>mnsty (cl700 n.c.), the Chinese 
apparently had a fairly imiFicd government, 
had a system of writing, and worshiped their 
ancestors. At this time, the Egyptian Ikhna- 
ton and the Hebrew Moses were preaching 
monotheism. 

The Chou Dynasty, Chinn's Golden 
Age. The rulers of the Chou djmasty 
(cll'2il-255 n.c.), who governed China for 
nearly nine hundred years, faced many ob- 
stacles. Hostile tribes inhabited the areas we 
know ns Manchuria. Mongolia, and Tibet 
.■\g.ain and again, fierce barbarians, such as 
the Mongols, and others called Tatars and 
Huns, tore into China on horseback and rav- 


aged the land. Princes in the border prov- 
inces were supposed to defend the kingdom 
against these invaders. Instead, many of them 
refused to co-operate with the emperors. 
Some of the Chou mlers succeeded in fight- 
ing off the invaders and in expanding their 
territoTy. By convincing the people that they 
were priest-kings, called sons of heaven, they 
promoted greater unit>’. Chou rule Wvis a 
Golden Age in Chinese historj', mainly be- 
cause this period laid firm foundations for 
China’s age-old culture. This was the time 
of Chiua's two greatest religious thinkers, 
Confucius and Lao-tse (pages 59-61). No 
longer was education exclusively for priests 
and aristocrats. At this time, furthermore, the 
Chinese manvrfactured silk and produced fine 
bronze vases. Toward the end of tlie Chou 
dynasty, weak rulers and pou’crful rival war 
lords brought disunity to China. At about the 
same time, disvmity was spreading in Asok.a’s 
empire in India because of barbarian inva- 
sions. 

Cirinn Expands and Exchanges Goods 
and Ideas with Others. 

The C/i'in Dijnosty Gives China Its Name. 
One of the rival war lords, Shih Huang-ti, 
whose name means First Emperor, subdued 
the other war lords and made himself ruler. 
He founded the Ch’in dynasty (cil46'c206 
B.C.). To weaken the power of the nobles, 
he appointed personal favorites to rule over 
the v.arious proxinces and to collect t.axes. 
To obtain ex en greater unit>’, he built bridges, 
roads, canals, and cities. He tried to xnakc 
both the language and the laws unifornx 
throughout his realm. 

The Great Wall of China, xx-hich still stands, 
xx'as begun by Sbih Hxxang-ti. Thousands of 
his forced laborers perished constructing it. 
Shih Huang-ti xvanted to prevent the Tatar 
inx’asions from the north aixd also to keep his 
subjects so busy building it that thex' xx’oxild 
not revolt. Thereafter, the Huns, Tatars, .and 
Mongols began to push westxvard toward 
Europe. Sbih Huang-ti ordered that the 
books of Confucius and all books de.aling xvitb 
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China’s previous history !>c destrojed, and 
many were. He said that these books were 
holding back Chinas progress. Some s.ay he 
uTinted all Chinese histor>’ to begin with h« 
reign. Scholars who criticized his policies 
were exiled, burned alive, or beheaded. After 
the reign of this tjxannical niler who had 
united China, his sons paid vsalh their lives 
for hij cruelty. 

The Han Dynasty Encourages Trade and 
Culture. The Han djmasty (ciWQ b C.-214 ^ d.) 
next won control of China. Tlieir rule was a 
four-hundred*) ear period of power and pros- 
perity. Wiercas Shih Huang*ti had sup- 
pressed learning, the Hans used it to weld 
a united China. Advisers to Han emperors 
and their provincial governors had careful 
training in the rules of good conduct and 
patriotism laid down by Confucius. In the 
centuries which followed, such rules were 
to play an important role in Chinese govern- 
ment. Under Han mien many government 
ofBcials, called mandarins, received their po* 



Shih Huonfl-ti orden the burning of the books of 
the Chou djmojty— -on ortist's impression. 


sUions as a result of competitivT examina- 
tions rather than iH-cause of noble birtlt This 
was probably the first merit s)-stnn for civil 
service cmplovees. It has lasted dovvm to 
recent times in China. As In all societies, 
however, influence sometimes helped a Iver- 
son to become a government ofliciaL 

An overland caravan trade route was 
opened Jvetween Cliina and Europe during 
the Han d)’na$ty. From northern Cliina 
across centra! Asia to tlie north of Tenia, 
camels transported silk and other Chinese 
prodiicts. This camel path, which was also 
a military road, was the famous silk route. 
Merchants of India, Persia, and the Middle 
East asked a high price in Greece and Rome 
for the Chinese silks which they d>cd and 
embroidered Camel caravans took back to 
China Ivor)', j.ide, precious stones, and horses. 
Through this trade Western historians pined 
information on the Han d>'nasty. 

It was at this lime, too, that missionaries 
from tmlia spread Ruddiiism in China. As is 
usual in periods of prosperity, the arts and 
sciences made progress For example, the 
Cliinesc during the Han d)'nasty Invented 
modem paper, the Chinese w riting bmih, and 
ink. Han suppression of the barbarian Huns 
helped to make this progress jxrtsible. Tlie 
Hans annexed Korea and extended the Great 
Wall. Tlicir generals collected tribute from 
conquered peoples as far west as the borders 
of Persia 

But. as has happened so often in Chinese 
Iiistor)’. jealous war lonls l>rgan to stir up 
trouble For four hundred >ears, civil wars 
and rcnewevl barbarian invasions de$tro)cd 
Cliinesc unity. Finally one war lord proved 
strong enough to estahlish a new d)!!!!!)’, 
the Tang d>-nasty, in GIS (page 162). 

Some Ch!nn>e Cliarartrr Sludle*. 

Ijichtsc rrcachrs a Fassire Search for 
f/op;iinejj In their ideas on the meaning of 
life, Duddlia of India and I..30*tse of China 
were brothers. Each had l>een sliocked at 
tlie world's miser)’ and cruelty. Lao-tse 
(c€00 nc.) saw men every'where vainly stnv- 
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An Insiglit into Chinese History. For 
centuries the rivo classes of Chinese fanners 
peasants and landlords - have naade up the 
bulk of China's population. Considered su- 
perior to farmers have been the scholars. And 
considered inferior to both scholars and farm- 
ers (in the order named) have been crafts- 
men, merchants, and soldiers. Autocratic 
rule, disunity, and civil wars are an old story 
in Chinese history. For over three thousand 
years, China’s autocratic rulers have tried 
to push back invaders, suppress rebellious 
war lords, increase China's territory by for- 
eign wars, and build a united China. Fre- 
quently a new ruling family would introduce 
reforms, punish corruption, and promote 
prosperity, only to become corrupted itself 
and have to face depression and revolution. 
We shall see that successive invaders often 
adopted Chinese customs instead of imposing 
their customs upon the Chinese. Thus, like 
some milk, China’s civilization became ho- 
mogenized. There are certain customs, relig- 
ious ideas, and handicrafts which almost 
anyone can recognize as "made in China.” 
These have developed during China’s long 
history, which, like that of Egypt, is divided 
into dynasties. 

The Roots of Chinese Civilization. 
Relics, such as stone and metal tools, bronze 
jewelry, and pieces of pottery, tell us that 
China, like the Middle East and India, passed 
through many stages of civilization. During 
the Shang dynasty (cl700 b.c), the Chinese 
apparently had a fairly unified government, 
had a system of svriting, and worshiped their 
ancestors. At this time, the Egyptian Ikhna- 
ton and the Hebrew Moses were preaching 
monotheism. 

Tlic Chou Dynasty, China’s Golden 
Age. Tlie rulers of the Chou dynasty 
(cll22-255 B.C.), who governed China for 
nearly nine hundred years, faced many ob- 
stacles. Hostile tribes inhabited the areas we 
know as Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet. 
Again and again, fierce barbarians, such as 
the Mongols, and others called Tatars and 
Huns, tore info China on horseback and rav- 


aged the land. Princes in the border prov- 
inces were supposed to defend the kingdom 
against these invaders. Instead, many of them 
refused to co-operate with the emperors. 
Some of the Chou rulers succeeded in fight- 
ing off the invaders and in expanding their 
territory. By convincing the people that they 
were priest-kings, called sons of heaven, they 
promoted greater unity. Chou rule was a 
Golden Age in Chinese history, mainly be- 
cause this period laid firm foundations for 
China’s age-old culture. This was the time 
of China’s two greatest religious thinkers, 
Confucius and Lao-tse (pages 59-61). No 
longer was education exclusively for prie.sts 
and aristocrats. At this time, furthermore, the 
Chinese manufactured silk and produced fine 
bronze vases. Toward the end of the Chou 
dynasty, weak rulers and powerful rival war 
lords brought disunity to China. At about the 
same time, disunity was spreading in Asoka’s 
empire in India because of barbarian inva- 
sions. 

China Expands and Exchanges Goods 
and Ideas with Others. 

The Ch’in Dynasty Gives China Its Name. 
One of the rival war lords, Shih Huang-ti, 
whose name means First Emperor, subdued 
the other war lords and made himself ruler. 
He founded the Ch’in dynasty (c246-c206 
B.C.). To weaken the power of the nobles, 
he appointed personal favorites to rule over 
the various provinces and to collect taxes. 
To obtain even greater unity, he built bridges, 
roads, canals, and cities. He tried to make 
both the language and the laws uniform 
throughout his realm. 

The Great Wall of China, which still stands, 
was begun by Shih Huang-ti. Thousands of 
his forced laborers perished constructing it, 
Shih Huang-ti wanted to prevent the Tatar 
invasions from the north and also to keep his 
subjects so busy building it that they would 
not revolt. Thereafter, the Huns, Tatars, and 
Mongols began to push westward toward 
Europe. Shih Huang-ti ordered that the 
books of Confucius and all books dealing with 
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ing to find happiness in wealth, gambling, 
drinb'ng, and horse-racing. The only true 
happiness, taught Lao-tse, may be reached 
when one relaxes until he is in complete in- 
activity. Then he is supposed to have reached 
harmony with Tao, “the Way of Nature.” 
Followers of Lao-tse’s doctrine are called 
Taoists. They condemn ambition and vanit>'. 
They belie\ e that people should be so passive 
as not to fight back even when attacked! 
Said Lao-tse: "To them that are good, I am 
good, and to them that are not good, I am also 
good; thus all get to be good.” 

Lao-tse thought of himself as a philosopher, 
not as the founder of a religion. He consid- 
ered formal ceremonies and prayers unim- 
portant. Taoism won many followers among 
the illiterate, poverty-stricken millions of 
China. For Lao-tse had waitten that neither 
learning nor wealth matters much. But Tao- 
ism after Lao-tse’s death was very different 
from the Taoism which he had preached. It 
became a formal religion with priests, tem- 
ples, and even idols. Taoist priests competed 
with Buddhists for converts. And Lao-tse, 
who neglected to mention any god in his writ- 
ing, is now considered one of the chief Taoist 
gods. 

Confucius Preaches an Active Search for 
Happiness. When Lao-tse was a wTinkled old 
man, he was visited by a young and enthusi- 
astic teacher named Confucius (bom cooO 
n.c). They had a long talk, but they could 
!iof agree on what was the right road to hap- 
piness. Confucius believed that something 
could and should be done about the cruelty 
and corruption of the government, about the 
evils of warfare, and about the bad behaxior 
of people in general. But he could not con- 
vince passive Lao-tse that a better world 
would result from an active reform program. 

Confucius had collected the ancient \sTit- 
ings of the Chinese people. He taught them 
so interestingly that even famous adults stud- 
i«l under him. He taught that good govera- 
mcnl could wipe out wars, hunger, and dis- 
ease. He seemed cons-inced that emperors 
in the distant past had been models of good 


conduct for the people to follow. “What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not do 
to others.” This guide to good conduct was 
the Confucian Golden Rule. If followed, it 
was expected to make China peaceful and 
prosperous. 

Confucius laid dossm special rules of be- 
hasior for husbands and wives, for fathers 
and sons, for older brothers and younger 
brothers, for princes and their advisers, and 
for friends. He adsdsed everj'one: “To see 
the right and not to do it, that is cowardice.” 
Unlike Lao-tse, he did not recommend return- 
ing good for e\il, but mrged: “Repay injiury 
with justice, and repay kindness udth kind- 
ness.” An interesting Confucian suggestion 
was: “Treat your superiors \wthout flattery 
and your inferiors without contempt.” Con- 
fucius did not claim to get all his ideas from 
God. He based them, instead, on the old Chi- 
nese ideals of respect for education, obedi- 
ence to parents, and worship of ancestors. 
There was no room for hatred or anger in 
his heart. There w'as only room for love and 
trath. 

When past fifty years old, Confucius w'as 
appointed governor of a city'. Some waiters 
say that in this job, by regulating every' phase 
of life, he W’iped out crime, reduced poverty', 
and built a model city. There w'ere fixed 
rules for diet and fixed rules for burials. Even 
the thickness of coffins w'as fixed by law! 
Everything was so well regulated that rival 
governors grew jealous. To the luxury'-lo%'ing 
ruler w'ho had appointed Confucius, these 
rivals sent la\ish gifts, beautiful dancing girls, 
and thoroughbred horses. Conscientious Con- 
fucius could not compete with such attrac- 
tions. He lost his job. For thirteen long y'ears 
Confucius, hungry' and weary', wandered 
from province to province. He was even spat 
upon as a troublesome busybody. His search 
to find a ruler who would appoint him as ad- 
viser was vain. 

•As has happened so often in history, a great 
man, not appreciated in life, became glorified 
after death. Today there are in China thou- 
sands of Confucian temples. To millions of 
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hire baby-sitters. This is so because one 
household may include great-grandparents, 
grandparents, and many cousins, aunts, and 
uncles. In fact, over the centuries some fami- 
lies have been so large that they have each 
made up an entire village. It is a Chinese 
custom that when a son marries, he raises his 
family in the home of his parents. However, 
it is usually only the wealthy who have large 
family households. Disease and famine keep 
poor families small. 

The Chinese family has long been like a 
little government in itself. Tlie honored ruler 
is usually the oldest father in the household. 
He has a kind of council made up of the elder 
male members of the family. Family mem- 
bers pool their incomes. The sick, the handi- 
capped, and the unemployed are supported 
out of this treasury. However, a member who 
does something to shame his family forfeits 
these benefits. The honored head and the 
family council feel it their duty to keep up 
the family’s reputation. For centuries Chinese 
governments punished close relatives as well 
as the person guilty of bad conduct, because 
all shared the dishonor. From the days of 
the Chou dynasty Chinese families have 
taught their children to avoid at all costs 
impoliteness, drunkenness, and quarreling. 
Wlicn entertaining, the Chinese family al- 
ways tries hard to make the guest feel more 
important than the hosts. 

The plain diet of most Chinese families has 
long !)ecn mainly rice or millet and tea. But 
even in ancient times, the varied diet of the 
rich included fish, chicken, pork, and vege- 
t.'ibles. Through the ages Chinese homes have 
changed little. They are often bams as well. 
A bag of millet, a rake, a hoe, or even a do- 
mestic animal may share the bedroom of a 
member of a poor family. Most houses are 
built of bricks, reeds, hardened earth, or bam- 
boo. Hoofs are of Urigs, mud, or tile. Win- 
dows and doors arc few, and the floors arc 
the earth. Even in ancient times wealthy 
Chinese, however, built themselves fine pal- 
aces surrounded by magnificent gardens and 
picturesque pools. 


The average Chinese has for centuries worn 
coarse garments, made first of hemp and later 
of cotton. For warmth the jacket may be 
heavily padded. Mandarins and their wives 
wore colorful and richly embroidered long, 
flowing robes. The button on a mandarin’s 
hat indicated his rank. The design embroid- 
ered on his robe told to what branch of the 
civil service he belonged. 

Women Considered Inferior. For cen- 
turies in China a son was considered a valu- 
able asset. Daughters were considered lia- 
bilities, and their parents were required to 
turn over sums of money to their husbands. 
Furthermore, a girl was considered only a 
temporary member of the family household, 
for, when she married, she moved into the 
family household of her husband. For pur- 
poses of carrying on the family line or of an- 
cestor worship, therefore, she was lost to her 
own family. The main purpose of her edu- 
cation was to make the life of her husband 
more comfortable. She was trained to be an 
efficient, obedient, and agreeable house- 
keeper. As everywhere, however, many in- 
telligent women strongly influenced their 
husbands. Education, business, and the pro- 
fessions were gradually to be opened to Chi- 
nese women in the twentieth century. 

Many Chinese Have Long Worshiped 
In More Than One Faith. Religion in China 
has often been a combination of ancestor 
worship, belief in spirits, and Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. It is considered a 
sin not to honor one’s parents in death as in 
life. In Chinese homes are tablets honoring 
the family s ancestors. Ceremonies at these 
shrines report to the ancestors births, mar- 
riages, or deaths in the family. 

From the ancient past, the Chinese have 
inherited a belief that the earth is inhabited 
by millions of good and evil spirits. Fear of 
devils and ghosts and a belief in luck have 
also influenced the religious beliefs of mil- 
lions of Chinese peasants. They pay much 
attention to finding a lucky spot on which to 
build a house or a shop, or, most important 
of all, to use as a burial plot. Even nature 
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worship is still practiced in China. Educated 
Chinese are usually Confuefanists. Most of 
the common people arc Taoists or Buddhists 
(page 53). Some Chinese worship in all three 
faiths, which they call the Three Truths. In 
recent centuries, a few million Chinese Kave 
been converted to Cliristlanity. 

Cliineflc Writing and Language Make 
Learning Difllcult. China has never Itad an 
alphabet. Instead, a dilTcrcnl sign is used for 
each word. For instance, a sign picturing a 
roof and a domestic animal means "home.* 
This explains why there are thousands of 
signs in written Chinese. It Is not surprising 
that the masses of Chinese people can neither 
read nor write. E\en the most learned liave 
difRculty becoming familiar with more ib.m 
ten thousand Chinese words. Most Chinese 
know well, however, the socabularj' needed 
in their trades. No Chinese word has more 
than one syllabic. Consequently, many of 
them sound alike. Difl'ercnces in meaning arc 
indicated by the position of the words in the 
sentence. In using a word of many meaninp. 
a speaker shows what he really means by his 
emphasis or gestures. Tlicrc ore many differ* 
ent dialects. Somettmes the people of one 
area find it diiliadt to understand the people 
of another area. 

Tlic most honored class In China for cen- 
turies has been the scholar class. Scholars 
could become mandarins. In theor)', even a 
poor boy could become a scholar. Actually, 
since there were no free public schools, most 
mandarins came from the sscalthier classes. 
Sometimes ambitious families denied them- 
selves eser)' comfort in order to send their 
brightest son to school. Sometimes a bright 
boy won a government scholarship Pupils 
were trained not only to become government 
ofGcials, but also to become models of good 
conduct. 

In old China the course of study in the 
schools required a master)’ of the works of 
Confucius and other Chinese classics. Regu- 
lar examinations tested memor)* and literary 
ability. This was not ver)’ practical (raining 
for future government oflidals So tiring were 





A Chinese Pogodo in Hong Kong. Why It this 
religiovt temple o Ihing of beauty? 


(he diffiailt compclitlsc (ests (liat pupils 
sometimes fainted while taking them. A few 
c\en died of exhaustion. 

Clilnme Selentifie Progrea* FIr»l F«»l, 
Later Slow. Tlie greatest Chinese scientific 
progress came early in China's history. Many 
centuries ago, the Cliinese used in fireworks 
an explosive which was adaptable for gun- 
powder Tliey also uscil a kind of compass. 

By 000 A.O, five centuries before tl>e Euro- 
peans did so, they were printing liools. They 
printed their fjools on the world's first real 
paper. And they used paper for wallpaper, 
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paper money, playing cards, and calling cards 
as well. They were the first, too, to recognize 
the value of fingerprinting for identification. 

The Chinese claim to have introduced the 
silk industry and to have invented the silk 
loom nearly five thousand years ago. They 
claim further to have astronomical records 
just as old which mention eclipses and com- 
ets. The Chinese failure to build upon their 
remarkable scientific foundations may be ex- 
plained in part by Chinese emphasis on luck 
and demons. 

Chinese Art in a Claes hy Itself. Chinese 
porcelain, sculpture, wood carving, jade jew- 
elry, and ivory carving are distinctive and 
beautiful. Their architecture is interesting. 
But their painting, which developed its dis- 
tinctive style during the Han dynasty, is mag- 
nificent. Chinese artists prefer to paint land- 
scapes rather than portraits. They work in 
ink and color on silk. Their pictures never 
look like photographs, for the Chinese painter 
is a philosophical artist. His strokes merely 
hint at what ho feels about what he is paint- 
ing. 

Chinese pagodas, walls, temples, and 
camel-back bridges are exciting to the eyes 
of western s'isitors. The pagoda is a sacred 
tower resembling a tall, narrow pyramid. It 
has six or eight sides, and each of its stories 
is topped by the distinctive Chinese roof. 
The roofs of important Chinese buildings 
often have two or three decks, and their tiles 
arc strikingly colored. The corners curl heiiv- 
enward. Chinese architects let their imagina- 
tion run riot. They ornament structures with 
queer-looking birds and dragons, all dazzling 
in color. 

Many Chinese cities and villages arc com- 
pletely surrounded by walls. In fact, walls 
are a favorite architectural device. China’s 
Great Wall is fifteen hundred miles long and 
averages twenty-two feet high. It is wide 
enough in many places for two-way carriage 
traffic. .'\t regular intervals along the wall 
there arc tower fortresses. 

The Wisdom of Chinn in Chinese Lit- 
ernture. For thousands of years Chinese 


writers have been turning out encyclopedias, 
histories, poetry, and practically every other 
form of literature. The national anthem 
adopted by the Chinese Republic in 1912 was 
a patriotic song said to have been written 
more than four thousand years ago. Almost 
sacred to the Chinese are the nine books of 
the Classics, including those written before 
Confucius and those written by Confucius 
and Mencius. Here are some proverbs from 
the Chinese classics: 

“A man thinks he knows, but a woman 
knows better.” 

"Deal with the faults of others as gently 
as with your own.” 

“Only imbeciles want credit for the achieve- 
ments of their ancestors.” 

“Between the four seas (everywhere) all 
men are brothers.” 

In old China writing poems was a game 
played at social gatherings. Like the Chinese 
painter, the Chinese poet merely suggests 
ideas. He leaves it to the reader to interpret 
his work. The theme of many Chinese poems 
is friendship. Chinese literature in genera! 
sings the praises of the scholar rather than 
of the soldier. Just as China was to have a 
political revolution in the twentieth century, 
so it was to undergo a literary revolution. 
The themes of many writers then became the 
problems of the present rather than the tradi- 
tions of the past. Authors began writing 
about China s poverty, illiteracy, and need 
for political unity. 

China’s Eternal Quality. After World 
War II, the Chinese Communists, aided by 
Russian advice and military equipment, took 
over China. This event alarmed many. Others 
pointed out that in its long history China has 
seen many invaders and many different 
groups gaining control. In spite of this, as we 
liave seen, Chinese civilization has remained 
essentially the same. For China has in- 
fluenced its invaders far more than its invad- 
ers have influenced China. It is predicted 
that the Communists will have difficulty in 
weakening the strong bonds that the Chinese 
has for Ins family and his little plot of land. 
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(hh) Moyon W«ovefj Ujlng SItilU Honded Down for Cenfurie*. (tighi) Auec Pjrromid. 


The Mayan. Aztec, and Inca 
Barbarians of Ancient America 
Become Civilized 

In rafn-soflkctl tropical Yucatan in southern 
Mexico are the ruins of preat cities — the 
ancient liomes of the Mayan Indians. In 
Yucatan, as in Guatemala and Honduras, 
stand what once were awe-inspirinp Mayan 
pjTamids and temples. Farther north is 
Mexico City, the ancient capital of another 
Indian civilization — that of the Aztecs. Far- 
ther south, in the Andes Mountains of Peru, 
a third ancient American people, tlic Incas, 
built great fortifications and p.ilaces from 
which they defended tlicir irowerful empire 

Tlierc uere many less ci'ihzesl Indian peo- 
ples. Among these were the Pueblo Indians 
of southwestern United States. Nes criheless. 
just as the Middle East and the Far Hast 
desclopci! ancient civilizations, so did the 
Americas. \Vc do not know how anaent 
these civilizations were nor where Ihcir 


founders came from Some liclicvc that they 
migratotl to North America, perhaps ten 
thousand years opo. by crossing to Alaska 
over wh.al is now the Ucring Str.iil. 

SimilaritSn* in the Civilizallono nf the 
Moyn^. Arterii, ond Inrni*. Tlte anrient 
Ma).a$. Aztecs, anti Incas were alike in many 
ways Tliey hvcil in communities— even large 
cities Instead of dcpemhng ujxin hunting 
antf fishing for a living, they plantetl crops 
and imgatetl their fields. Tlicir mam crop 
was maize (Indian coni) Tliey introduced 
tlic world not only to com, hut to tomatoes, 
strawlK*mes. pumpkins, pe.imits, and pine- 
apples Tlicir l(x)Is and weapons were mainly 
of iHihshed stone Each nf these civilizations 
had a povemment hcadetl hy an hereditary 
tnhal chief Eacli group had |ewelcrs who 
worketl in gold and silver, pottery makers, 
and expert weavers Each worshii>etl many 
gods and sniigiit their favor liv making fre- 
quent sacrifices Wlut was left of each of 
these ancient Indian civilizations was alm«( 
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entirely destroyed by such Spanish conquer- 
ors as Cortez and Fizarro in the sixteenth 
century (page 233). 

Ways in Which the iMayan, Aztec, and 
Inca Civilizations Differed. 

The Mayas Make Progress in the Arts and 
Sciences. Mayan cmlization flourished from 
about 500 to about 700 a.d. and again about 
1000 A.D., but it was already dying out when 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. The 
scholarly Mayan priest class had consider- 
able knowledge of astronomy, mathematics, 
and surgery. They had worked out a re- 
markably accurate calendar by about 300 b.c. 
They had written some history and poetry, 
although only a few of their books remain. 
We haven’t yet learned to decipher much of 
their picture-^vriting. 

Mayan sculpture is outstanding. The 
abundant decoration on palaces and temples 
resembles that on the Angkor Wat in Indo- 
China. Mayan furniture was also handsomely 
carved in stone. Mayan architects built huge 
pyramids with stainvays leading to the altars 
at the top. Mayan engineers must have been 
skillful to construct these, as well as high- 
ways, bridges, and reservoirs. Apparently 
their only tools were of stone. Civil wars and 
disease helped to destroy this promising 
cmlization. Even Mayans living at the 
time of Cortez could tell little about their 
ancestors. 

The Aztecs Combine Cannibalism and Cul- 
ture. Tlie Aztec civilization of Mexico was a 
strange mixture of barbaric customs and 
enlightened practices. About 1300 a.d., the 
Aztecs had migrated from the north and 
conquered earlier settlers called Toltccs. On 
the site of what is now Me.xico Cit>', the 
Aztecs built the capital of their great empire. 
Located on two islands in a lake, this mag- 
nificent capital was linked to the mainland by 
land bridges. Water flowed into the city by 
way of an aqueduct. 

Spurred on by a desire to win the favor of 
their many gods, the Aztecs engaged in con- 
stant warfare. They sought war captives who 


could be sacrificed from the altars atop their 
pjTamids, After the sacrifice, the cannabilis- 
tic Aztecs would often eat the flesh of their 
vicrims. The more fortunate prisoners of 
war were made slaves. The Aztec emperor 
Montezuma II governed a loose union of In- 
dian tribes which traded with one another 
and spoke one language. The conquering 
Spaniards under Cortez were amazed when 
they found that the Aztecs had houses of sun- 
dried brick and fine public buildings of stone. 
Aztec palaces had marble floors and walls 
covered with colorful tapestries. The Aztecs, 
enriched by tribute and trade, had built zoos, 
fountains, and luxurious baths. They were 
entertained by plays, dances, singing, and 
athletic performances. Each towm had a 
weekly market day when merchants sold 
their fine cotton cloth, handsome pottery, and 
jewelry. To the market farmers brought to- 
matoes, beans, and corn. Here, too, craftsmen 
could sell their fine stone mirrors, razors, 
and weapons. 

Like their predecessors, the Mayas, from 
whom they probably learned much, the Az- 
tecs had a system of numbers and a fairly 
reliable solar calendar. Their picture writing 
in color has been found on skins, paper, and 
cotton cloth, as well as on stone. 

It is hard to believe that such a mighty 
empire would collapse under the pressure of 
the small group of Spanish imnders led by 
Cortez. Jealousy among the tribes ruled by 
Montezuma probably prevented united re- 
sistance to the Spaniards. Furthermore, the 
superstitious belief that the bearded white 
man, Cortez, was a god made many hesitate 
to resist him. The soldiers of Cortez 
plundered the capital of its gold and silver. 
They destroyed temples, pyramids, and rec- 
ords which might hav'e told us much more 
about Aztec civilization. 

The Incas Set Up a Kind of Socialism. 
Pizarro, a poor Spanish adventurer of the 
sixteenth century, was excited by stories of 
treasure houses bulging with gold in the land 
o t le Incas. By 1535 he had conquered this 
mightiest Indian empire in the New World. 
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Thtt cast-copper bird-head painted in the colors of a porrot was found in a burial ploce 
in Zaculeu, Guatemolo, resting on the shoulder of a Mayan skeleton. Inside the heod, 
probably port of a parode costume, is a hollow in which a little bell rings 



entirely destroyed by such Spanish conquer- 
ors as Cortez and Pizarro in the sixteenth 
century (page 233). 

Ways in Which the Mayan, Aztec, and 
Inca Civilizations Differed. 

The Mayas Make Progress in the Arts and 
Sciences. Mayan civilization flourished from 
about 500 to about 700 a.d. and again about 
1000 A.D., but it was already dying out when 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. The 
scholarly Mayan priest class had consider- 
able knowledge of astronomy, mathematics, 
and surgery. They had worked out a re- 
markably accurate calendar by about 300 b.c. 
They had written some history and poetry, 
although only a few of their books remain. 
We haven’t yet learned to decipher much of 
their picture-writing. 

Mayan sculpture is outstanding. The 
abundant decoration on palaces and temples 
resembles that on the Angkor Wat in Indo- 
China. Mayan furniture was also handsomely 
carved in stone. Mayan architects built huge 
pyramids with stairways leading to the altars 
at the top. Mayan engineers must have been 
skillful to construct these, as well as high- 
ways, bridges, and reservoirs. Apparently 
their only tools were of stone. Civil wars and 
disease helped to destroy this promising 
civilization. Even Mayans living at the 
time of Cortez could tell little about their 
ancestors. 

The Aztecs Combine Cannibalism and Cul- 
ture. Tlie Aztec cisdlization of Mexico was a 
strange mixture of barbaric customs and 
enlightened practices. About 1300 a.d., the 
Aztecs had migrated from the north and 
conquered earlier settlers called Toltecs. On 
the site of what is now Me.xico City, the 
Aztecs built the capital of their great empire. 
Located on two islands in a lake, this mag- 
nificent capital was linked to the mainland by 
land bridges. Water flowed into the city by 
way of an aqueduct. 

Spurred on by a desire to win the favor of 
their many gods, the Aztecs engaged in con- 
stant warfare. Tliey sought war captives who 


could be sacrificed from the altars atop their 
pyramids. After the sacrifice, the cannabilis- 
tic Aztecs would often eat the flesh of their 
victims. The more fortunate prisoners of 
war were made slaves. The Aztec emperor 
Montezuma II governed a loose union of In- 
dian tribes which traded with one another 
and spoke one language. The conquering 
Spaniards under Cortez were amazed when 
they found that the Aztecs had houses of sun- 
dried brick and fine public buildings of stone. 
Aztec palaces had marble floors and walls 
covered with colorful tapestries. The Aztecs, 
enriched by tribute and trade, had built zoos, 
fountains, and luxurious baths. They were 
entertained by plays, dances, singing, and 
athletic performances. Each town had a 
weekly market day when merchants sold 
their fine cotton cloth, handsome pottery, and 
jewelry. To the market farmers brought to- 
matoes, beans, and corn. Here, too, craftsmen 
could sell their fine stone mirrors, razors, 
and weapons. 

Like their predecessors, the Mayas, from 
whom they probably learned much, the Az- 
tecs had a system of numbers and a fairly 
reliable solar calendar. Their picture writing 
in color has been found on skins, paper, and 
cotton cloth, as well as on stone. 

It is hard to believe that such a mighty 
empire would collapse under the pressure of 
the small group of Spanish invaders led by 
Cortez. Jealousy among the tribes ruled by 
Montezuma probably prevented united re- 
sistance to the Spaniards. Furthermore, the 
superstitious belief that the bearded white 
man, Cortez, was a god made many hesitate 
to resist him. The soldiers of Cortez 
plundered the capital of its gold and silver. 
Tliey destroyed temples, pyramids, and rec- 
ords which might have told us much more 
about Aztec civilization. 

T/jc Incas Set Up a Kind of Socialism. 
Pizarro, a poor Spanish adventurer of the 
sixteenth century, was excited by stories of 
treasure houses bulging with gold in the land 
o the Incas. By 1535 he had conquered this 
mightiest Indian empire in the New World. 
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For ihe Inca Empire once included what 
is now’ Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
northern Chile. From his palace in the city 
of Cuzco, in what is now Peru, high tip in 
the Andes Mountains, the Inca ruler had 
exerdsed the power of life or death over his 
ten million subjects. To them he was more 
than a king. The Incas worshiped the sun 
In elaborate ccremcnies, and thej’ considered 
their emperor a descendant of the sun- The 
Inca people had few freedoms. Escrjlhing 
they did was dedicated to the service of the 
emperor. Fine highway's and bridges made 
it possible for the emperor to check on the 
loj-alty and efBdency of government officials. 
Taxes and tribute from gold and silver mines 
filled the imperial palace. Crime w*as rare 
and criminals were savagely punished. 

Agriculture was strictly regulated. All land 
was government-owned. Farmers used fer- 
liliacr, irrigation, and terracing to make fields 


more productive. Inca crops jnclud'^1 the 
sihimportant com as well as potatoes and 
cotton. The camel-Iile llama was used as a 
beast of burden ami its wool was used for 
doth. The po\ emment required ev erv- worker 
to stick to his job. This ironclad rule covered 
Weavers, metalworkers, and pottery -Tnakers 
as well as farmers. 

In Spite of the apparent efficiency of this 
dictatorship, the Incas never achieved a svs- 
tem of wTj'ting. a system of mone)’, nor a hish 
development of the arts. Their only method 
of counting was tving knots in strinss Their 
palaces and fortifications emphasized size 
and strength rather than beauty. There w-as 
hftle opportunity for indMduafs to male 
decisions as they do in a democracy. How 
could there be when all power was centered 
in the emperor? Wven rizarro kidnapped 
and espcutcd the emperor, w bo was left with 
experience enough to make dedsfons? 




For the Inca Empire once included what 
ir now Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolh-ia, and 
northern Chile. From his palace in the city 
of Cuzco, in what is now Peru, high up in 
the Andes Mountains, the Inca ruler had 
exercised the power of life or death over his 
ten million subjects. To them he was more 
than a king. The Incas worshiped the sun 
in elaborate ceremonies, and they considered 
their emperor a descendant of the sun. The 
Inca people had few freedoms. E\crythmg 
they did was dedicated to the service of the 
emperor. Fine highways and bridges made 
it possible for the emperor to check on the 
loyalty and efSciency of government officials. 
Taxes and tribute from gold and silver mines 
filled the imperial palace. Crime was rare 
and criminals were savagely punished. 

Agriculture was strictly regulated. All land 
was government-owned. Farmers used fer- 
tilizer, irrigation, and terracing to make fields 


more productive. Inca crops included the 
all-important corn as well as potatoes and 
cotton. Tlie camcMiVe llam-i was used ai a 
beast of burden and its wool was used for 
cloth. Tlvc government required rverv* wojVnr 
to stick to his job. This ironcl.id rule covered 
ttcavers, metalworkers, and poltery-maVers 
as well ns farmers. 

In spite of the apparent cflidcncy of this 
dictatorship, the Incas never achieved a s)-$- 
tern of writing, a sj’stem of money, nor a high 
development of the arts. Tlieir only method 
of counting was t>ing knots in strings. Their 
palaces and fortifications emplusized size 
and strength rather than be.iuty. TJiere was 
little opportunity for individuals to make 
decisions as tlvcy do in a democracy. How 
could there be when all power was centered 
in the emperor? WTicn Pizarro kidnapped 
and executed the emperor, who was left w ith 
experience enough to make decisions? 


EUROPE - A LATE SlAJ^TuR 

Europe cot of io a late start in the march of d^^I^tiDIl. European bar- 
barians Wre still using stone hammers in the period from c400[te.c, to c50D 
\rhile \'arious neonles in the hlidole East and nax EaM. "vrere maKing 
creat contributions to progress. Upon many of these contrihurions isurops 
was to bu2(h 

Once Europe got started in the march of ci^iliza^iom it surpassed the 
ancient Orient, the area east of the Mediterranean. Many weaknesses help to 
erolain the decline of the Orient in the Orient most rulers had been despots 
who showed little regard for human life or digniha The masses oi tee com- 
mon people there had had little indiridual freedom. They had been taught 
to be resisned to their fate. Most of them were superstirious rather than 


to build huge world empires. 

Becoming about 500 a.c., the Ocetdeni — the area west of Asia — began 
to make rapid progress. This early European progress centered in Greece 
and Rome. In the Orient, the average indiridual had been a nobody. In the 
Occident, as the centuries rolled on. he began to be a somebody. For exam- 
ple. in ancient Greece (c500 s.c. 1 the minds of men began to be meed from 
superstition and blind obedience to autborit}-. The ancient Greeks -stressed 
the freedom of the indiridual to reason things out for himself, and his free- 
dom to express his ideas. They felt that the entire connmmiri* would benent 
if everv- citizen were encouraged to develop his abilities. In fact, citizenship 
really began in ancient Greece. Citizens had such rights as a trial by jorv', 
and such pri\-ileges as voting, as well as such duties as militarr service. 
Citizens in ancient Greece, unlilce subjects in the ancient Orient, therebv felt 
inspired to co-operate with their gervemment Greece became the cradle of 
cemocracy. .Ancient Greek art has rarelv been matched for beautv and sim- 
pbeiri'. .Around the world today playvvrights, scientists, doctors, mathe- 
maUcians. and historians are bruldmg upon foundations laid b\- the ancient 
Creels. .And ancient Greek philosophy, which was disrinsmshKi by such 
noble ideals as a restless search for the truth, is still studied everywhere. 

However, svars among rival Greek riri'-states and wth die Persim Emnire 
drained the energies of the Greeks. Tons, in the fourth centmy- s.c.. AjA 
.-j.oer the Gicau of Afacedonia (in noithem Greece ! was able to conciuer 

. He abo conquered the Middle Ehst and mersed the ci-.iHza- 

tions of the Orient and the Occident But by 31 s.c. the RAaa Er^phe was 
m conquer the entire Mediterranean area. To the cdiilizatioa which thev 

ALLLEtS f Roman touch. This stream of cixilization was to 

on from Rome to the rest of Europe and thence to us. 
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The ancient Romans also stressed citizenship. UnliV.c the Crocks, tlic>- 
even granted citizenship to many conquered people. Many coxmtries, in- 
eluding our own, have Iwrrowcd ideas from the Roman gosemment and the 
Roman legal system. Although not so original as the Greeks, the practical 
Romans made many conlrihulions in engineering, architecture, literature, 
and philosophy. Tl^c word classic is applied to the combined civilization of 
ancient Greece and Rome, especially to their art and literature. Rut the 
benefits of classical civilization were not enjoyed by cscrj’onc in ancient 
Greece and Rome. If they had l>ccn, Europe mtglil have made even greater 
progress than it has. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Hlmotayos * Indus > monsoont * Aryans * Chan* 
drogupla * Asoka * Gupta dynaity * Hindutim 

• Ironsmigrotion of soul* * ca*fo lystem • Brahman* 

• iintouehobles * tow* of Wonu • lutieo ♦ Bud* 
dhlim • Gautama • four Truth* • Eightfold Poth • 
Nirvana • AngVorWet • Arabic numerol* • Hindu* 
stsnl • Sonjkril • ftig Vodo • Wohobhorofo • 


Komoyana * »ori ' Kolldaio * China's Sorrow 

* Shong dynosfy • Chou dynotty • Ch'in dynasty • 
Shih Hwong.fi * Hon dynoUy • mondorin* • silk 
route ♦ loo*t»e • Toeut* • Confucius • Mo T1 • M«n* 
ciu* * the Three Truths > pogodo ' Chinese Classics 

♦ oneester worship • Moyos • Into* • Aztecs • 
Yueeton * Moniezume II 


Questions to Check 6osle Infermotion 


J. Diicuu the omozfng controsts in the geog* 
rophy of Indio. 

2. Give proof ihot the civilization of the Indus 
Volley wo* similar In many ways to that of the 
Nile ond Tigns-Euphrote* volleys. 

3. Mention three Invoslons of India from 2000 
B.C. to 326 B.C. 

4. Asoka roles with the great. Give reasons. 

5. What conditions mode Goutoma unhoppy? 

6. Compore Buddhism with Hinduism. 

7. Why did Buddhism oppeol especially to mem- 
bers of the lowest dosses? 

8. Indio's ort is strongly Influenced by India's 
religions. Discuss. 

9. Whol were Indio's distinctive contribution* to 
science? 

10. In whol ways Is Indion literature o due to 
India's history? 

11. Point out what you consider to be the good 


ond the bod feotures of the lows of Menu. 

12. Controst the position of women in Chino ond 
India for centuries with that of women In ondenf 
Egypt. 

13. Prove that Chino was dvlUted when Europe 
wo* still borboric. 

14. list some of the things that ore big obout 
Chino's geogrophy 

15 Show thof in Chino history hot repeoted 
itself many times. 

16. Whot wos golden obout the oge of the 
Chou dynosty? 

17 Of whot ochievementi of (o) the Chou dyn* 
oify. (b) the Ch*iiT dynosty, ond (c> the Hon 
dynosty moy potnefic Chinese boost? 

18. Prove that Tooism chonged offer too-tse's 
death just os Buddhism chonged offer Buddha's 
deoth. 

19. Compore the ideo* of loo*tse with those of 
Confucius. 


to 
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20. Menlion some fasdnafing facts about the 
Chinese family. 

21. Show fhof there is great voriety in Chinese 
religious beliefs. 

22. How did Chinese writing make learning 
difficult? 

23. Chinese education was o grueling ordeal, 
but the rewards were sometimes great. Discuss. 

24. Arronge a list of Chinese inventions in what 
you consider the order of their importance as 
contributions to world progress. 

25. For what reasons is it usually eosy for us to 


identify most Chinese painting and architecture? 

26. Mention some Chinese beliefs and ideas 
which are reflected in their literature. 

27. How does the geography of the cradles of 
civilization in the For West differ from that of 
the cradles of civilizotion in the Middle and Far 
East? 

28. In what ways were the American cradles of 
civilization similor to other cradles of civilization? 

29. Mention two distinctive characteristics of (a) 
the Mayan, (b) the Aztec, and (c) the Inca 
civilization. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. A caste system is always an obstacle to 
progress. Explain whether you agree or disagree. 

2. In whof respects are there elements of a caste 
system in many countries, even fodoy? 

3. How has the Hindu religion influenced life 
in Indio? 

4. The lives of (a) Buddha and (b) Confucius 
might make excellent subjects for motion pictures. 
Discuss why. 

5. Compare the orchitecture of o Buddhist 
temple with that of (o) an Egyption temple and 
(b) your own church. 

6. Buddhism end Hinduism challenged each 
other. Explain. 

7. What similarities do you notice in the history 
of India and that of China? 

8. Imagine yourself on Indian hearing Buddhist 
teochings for the first time. What would your 
reaction have been? 

9. Unlouchobiiity sounds especially shocking to 
western ears. Why? 

10. Whot geographical features of China con- 
tributed to its isolation for centuries? 

11. Explain: "Like some milk, Chino's civiliza- 
tion became homogenized." 

12. Does Shih Huang-ti seem to you to have 
been more of a villain or a hero? Discuss. 


13. Modern nations, like ancient China, hove 
sometimes built "Great Walls." But these have 
been laws, ideas, and practices, rather than 
physical structures. Explain and give examples. 

14. What personality traits did Buddha, Lao-tse, 
and Confucius have in common? 

15. In what respects are the teachings of Lao-tse 
similar to moral teachings in our own country? 

16. Give your opinion of each of the proverbs 
from the Chinese Classics quoted in this chapter. 

17. Which ideas of Mo Ti and Mencius sound 
modern? 

18. Which of the practices characteristic of 
Chinese family life do you think we should adopt 
in our country? Tell why. 

19. A baby was lucky to be born a boy rother 
than a girl in ancient Chino. Explain. 

20. Should our government lay down fixed rules 
of behavior in human relationships such as those 
laid down by Confucius? Discuss. 

21 . Define subtle. What is subtle about Chinese 
painting ond poetry? 

22. Of the three American civilizations studied, 
which do you think was the most civilized? Give 
reasons. 

23. The history of ancient America is full of 
unsolved puzzles. List some. How are such 
puzzles sometimes solved? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, ond Deeper Undersfonding 

• «^°P«er which are comment on your iournolistic style 

m Asio, ond (c) orees to which Buddhism soread 3 „ .c i ^ 

ism spreaa. 3. From an anthology on world literature, read 
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lom« poem* of fCeficfasa. How rfo«j fhfi enrich 
yoor knowledge of Indion life? 

4. Collect newtpoper clippings on India. Whol 
light do these throw on the problems of Indio 
discussed in these pages? 

5. From The Poetry of Frttdom, edited by Benel 
and Cousins, select the poem from the section on 
India which appeals to you most. Tell why. 

6. Using the index of this book, find out what 
odditionol information there is on (a) India and 
(b) China. Then make a brief outline of topics to 
be studied Inter on each of these countries. 

7. Collect os many pictures as you con of India's, 
China's, or ancient America's (a) clothing, (b) 
dances, (c) handicrafts, (d) orchitecture, or (e) 
other items of Interest. 

8. As a group project, prepare a chart compor* 
ing either China or India with the United Stotes, 
as to (o) size, (b) topography, (c) natural re* 
sources, (d) population, (e) climate, and (0 
natural disasters. Use such sources of Information 
as on atlos, an almanac, and an economic geog- 
raphy book. 

9. Using the Reeders' Guide to Periodical (itere* 

Summing Up 

1. In your notebook onswer the questions under 
oil the Illustrations In this chopter. What cddi* 
tionol questions would you hove osked about 
these illustrations? 

2. list the topics In this chapter about which 


fur#, select ond reod a recent mogailne article 
On (o) Indio, (b) Chino, or (e) ancient America. 
Contribute to a group summary bosed on the 
reading of such orticles. 

10. Using Crow's Chinese Are Lie That, prepare 
on orol refwrt en Interesting customs of the 
Chinese. 

11. Draw a cartoon illustrating Shih Huong.ti'i 
burning of the books. Write on oppropriote cop* 
lion for this. 

12. In celleberollon with some fellow pupils, 
write o diolegue which might hove token place 
when Confucius end Lao-tse met. tmegine that 
Buddho hod joined them. What might he hove 
said? 

13. Contribute to a class list of questions which 
a newspoper reporter might hove osked in on 
interview with (o) Asoka, (b) Mencius, or (c) 
Montezuma II. 

14. Visit the exhibit en India, Chino, or ancient 
Amerieo In o museum. Toke notes on those 
hondicrofti which seem to you most Interesting. 
Shew how 0 menufocturer el textiles, pottery, or 
jewelry today might moke use of your notes. 


you would like to knew mere. Using the library 
cord cotolog, compile your own bibliogrophy on 
orte of these topics. 

3. Prepore three brood etsoy-lype questions, 
one en Indio, one on Chino, ond one on ancient 
Amerieo. Outline the oniwer to one of them. 


Recommended Reading for Unlf One 

(Books preceded by an asieritk (•) arc easy to read ) 


Andrews, Meet Your Ancesfori; o Biography of 
Primitive Mon. Whot their bones tell ui oboul 
our ancient oncestors. 

Breasted, Conquest of Civi/iiof/on. Full of Inter- 
esting Iftformotion about the oneient peoples. 

Chlero. They Wrote in Cloy. Ancient Mesopo* 
tamla'i history reveoled from cloy bricks. 

•Compton's Pictured fncyclepedio. 

Davis, Reodings in Ancient History. Whot the 
ancients wrote oboul themselves ond their 
times. 

Embrie, Indians of the Americas. The stories of 


the Moyos. Aztecs, ond Ineot Intefettlngiy 
told 

Evans, Costume Throughout the Ages. A com* 
poet occount of whot people hove worn from 
ancient times. 

•Goer, How the Creot Pehgioni Began. 

•Hortmon, The World We Lire In ond How /f 
Come to Be. A weH-iButtrated history of the 
highlights of world clvitizotion. 

•ICummer, First Doyi of History A cleor pictxrre 
of Perslo, Indio, end Chino os well oi of 
Egypt end Mesopotomio 
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*lamprey. Long Ago in Egypf. The story of Egypt 
under one of history's first important women. 
Queen Hatshepsut. 

*Leof, History Can Be Fun. Laugh while you learn. 

*Linton ond Linton, Man's Way from Cave to Sky- 
scraper. A study of the ways of life of men 
of all races everywhere. 

‘Meodowcroft, Gift of the River. How the Nile 
Influenced Egypt. 

'Mills, Book of the Ancient World. 

'Mills, The People of Ancient Israel. Life among 
the Hebrews to 70 A.D. 

Morrison, Lost Queen of Egypt. An interesting 
novel about the life of the wife of King 
Tutenkhamon. 

Peattie, Geography in Human Destiny. 


*Quennell and Quennell, Everyday Life in the 
Old Stone Age and Everyday Life in the New 
Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. Both the 
story and the pictures teach much about how 
the early peoples worked and played. 

Seeger, Pageant of Chinese History. The dra- 
matic story of the civilization which never 
died. 

*Van Loon, The Story of Mankind. General trends 
rather than specific details are stressed. 

Walsh, Curiosities of Popular Customs and of 
Rites, Ceremonies, Observances and Miscel- 
laneous Antiquities. A fascinating reference 
book. 

White, Lost Worlds; Adventures in Archaeology. 
This reads like a fast-paced detective story. 
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UNIT TWO 


REECE AND ROME 
[JILD UPON EARLIER 
IVILIZATIONS 

Some Symbols oF Ancient Greece and Rome ~ 



hi) The Most Famous Long-Disfonce Runner in History, Fheidip* ^ 

51, Who Brought the News of Victory of Morothon to Alhent , I 

fowj Modern Model of Ancient Rome's Pen|‘jeoft; a Buildingp^ ^ V 

lich Contoined Many SfriUng JWfini]^ Jli »• \ 
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U.S'IT TWO: GREECE AND ROME BUILD 
<JrON EARLIER CIVILIZATIONS 


c.iAPTEn 4 — CIVILIZATION 

REACHES EUROPE 
BY WAY OF 
GREECE 


Thff Aegean >VofWStffr«A»oSleppff»gjtone • The Anclenl Greek* Strfre for 
PerFcctien In Clllxenthip end Culture • Gecgtophf Sirengif lnfluenee$ Greek 
tife • Sporfo a AAilllory Stole • Athens Progrettes from Monarchy fo 
Demecrecy • How Cititenthip Strengtheoed Athenlen pemoerocy • 
Causes, Erenle, and Retu/t* of the Penien Wow i49i~479 B.CJ • Demo, 
erotic Athens Builds an Undemocrotic Empire # The FeJopennethn War 
(459-404 B.CJ; the Greeks Destroy Themtelres • Making a Living In 
Fifth-Century Athens • Religion: Greek Godi Like Supermen • Ldueetien 
for Sound Minds and Sound Bodies • Soeretes Stresses the Search for 
Truth • Plato Plans His Perfect Repuhtic • Aristotie’s Eneychpedie Mind 
Stresses the Search for Happiness • Ancient Greek Llteroture Very Mod. 
ern • The Greeks Master Orators ond Music Loren • Science in Greece 
Fall of Firsts • Greek Art; Simpficify end Beoufy of Their Best • Why 
Greece Declined • Alexander the Greot Conquers Much of the World • 
Hellenic Civilixotion Plus Oriental Civilizotien Cquels Hellenistic Civilizotion. 


Tie Aegean World Serves as a 
Sleppingstone 

In 1900 A.D., an archaeologist. Sir Arthur 
E\ios, began excavating the ruinf of a 
tremendous palace at Cnossus on the island 
Crete in the Mediterranean, His weak 
rpkealed to the world the high le''cl cf 
diflizjt/fjjj reached by the Cretans about 
^ * t Practically every inch of >'^*11 space 
^ the palace w’as cos'ered with colorful pic- 
of Cretans at work or play, but seldom 
These murals (wall paintings) and 
statuettes glorify the strength and 
of the human body. Apparently 
enjo) ed great freedom, for the murals 


show’ girls as ifcM aj boys mpaglng In acro- 
batics. Oetan women arc also pictured 
watching athletes losing or somersaulting 
over bulb. The)' wore low-ncclcd gowns 
with fiouncctl sli/ls and corseted siaisfs. 
Many brightly colored, delicate porcelain Jars 
were uncovered in the palace rooms. The 
foh, the sliell, and the octopus were favorite 
designs. Cretan art ohiects of gold, hronre. 
and i>OT)’, as well at metal weapons, arc 
among the finest produced in all history. The 
streets of Cnossos were paved. llValthy 
Cirtanshad bathrooms to which water was 
miraped through tiled pipes. The palace 
bad a libtai)’ with thousands of cla>' tab- 
lets in phonetic, rather than picture, writing. 

/ 
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Whof does this picluro toll obout Cretan faslos? 


( n-Iai. writing has ,mi decipher 

H.f nainjw island of Crete helps 
form die Aegean Sea out of the Medilerr 
‘•an Sea, Tlie seafaring Cretan.s Imd turr 
in Aegean into a trading center. Hecai 
heir rniers had a fleet of merchant .shi 
hey are known as the Sev; King,? of Cre 
h-venlnally, the enterprising Phoenid: 
crowded out both the Cretans and the Egi 
>n..s froin both Mediterranean and Acgc 
rar e. Crete and the hundreds of little 
laiH s of the Aegean learned much from I 
av.hzations of the Middle Isa.st. This leai 
Hig they .spn-ad u, the slowly developing b; 
I»™«< of T 1 » J 4;; 

»' Crolo . (clOOO-cHOO ) J 

' rivili/.nion i, somclIniM <0,11, .a 
«ftrr crl.-.!,, CrHaa Un,;. na„„.<! Mdof ' 


one. The other period of Aegean civilization 
is named the Mtjeenman after a city, My- 
cenae, on the mainland of Greece, My- 
cenaean civilization also developed in certain 
citic.s of Asia Minor. It declined about 
1200 j),c. 

Another archaeologist, neinrich Schlic- 
mann, unlocked the .secrets of Mycenaean 
civilization. As a boy, Schlietnann liad read 
the exciting epics of the Greek poet Ilomcr 
(page 90). As a wealthy man, he u.scd bis 
fortune to find out whether the city of Troy 
of Ifomerie fame had really existed. Schlie- 
mann’s excavations on a site in Asia Minor 
in 1870 revealed the mins of nine cities built 
one on top of another. One of these an.swercd 
Homer's description of ancient Troy, Schlic- 
mann’s expedition next moved on to southern 
Greece to uncover other ancient cities de- 
scribed by Homer. 

What historical treasures Schliemann un- 
earthed in the ruins of cities at Mycenae and 
TirynsI Daggers and swords inlaid witli 
precious metals, golden crowns and neck- 
laces, cu]3s of gold and silver elaborately 
decorated - all were strikingly beautiful. 
The.sc treasures, as well as the enormous 
buildings with bathrooms and drainage .sys- 
tems at Tiryns, show Cretan influence. Much 
of the remarkable Aegean civilization was 
taken over by those remarkable Greeks whom 
wc shall now study. 

The Ancient Greeks Strive for 
Perfection in Citizenship 
and Culture 

We are not suspieious of one another, nor 
angry with our neighbor if he does what he 
hkc.s; .... Our city is thrown open to the 
world, and wc never expel a foreigner or 
prevent him from seeing or learning any- 
Uiing, of which the .secret if revealed to an 
r.nemy might profit him, , , , Our constitu- 
tion . . . favors the many instead of the few; 

called a democracy .... 
(Neither) class consideration . , . nor , . does 
poverty bar the way, if a man is able to serve 
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c . . Wealth we employ, rot for talk 
ostentation, but when there JS a real 
Jse or it . u’e arc lovers of the beautiful, 
let simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the 
without loss of manliness . ."—From 
Funeral Oration by Pericles 
^ «c phrases have been selected from a 
speech made by the greatest statesman 
greatest of the ancient Greek city- 
Athens. They give us an idea of the 
^ civilization which existed in 
in the fifth century dc. 

° Ancient Grecke Were and 
I ^^*7 Had in Common. Down from 
^'^ubc River valley and the Black and 
plan Sea areas and into the Greek 


peninsula pouretl wave after wave of invad* 
ers About 1500 uc. these Indo-Eiiro;>eans 
piishetl through the inoiinlam pivves m th*-ir 
horsc-dravvn wagons. Some of these nomads 
settled on tlie mainland. Others sailed to the 
Aegean islands Still others founded such 
dlics as Ephesus and Miletus on the coast of 
Asia Minor. These semibarharians, wlio were 
later called Hellenes, doslro) ctl much of the 
bnlliant Cretan and .Mjcen.irjn civilirations 
and killed many of the original settlers; 1 low. 
mcr, in time the Hellenic invaders Inter* 
married with the conquerctl Aeqeans Their 
descendants adopted much of the av ilization 
inherited from the Aegean world and built 
upon it. They called Greece llellat 


In spile of frequent hostilities between the 
Greek city-states, the ancient Greeks had 
much in common. Their common Indo- 
European language enabled them to read a 
common literature dealing with their com- 
mon origins. Outsiders who did not speak 
Greek were called barbarians (babblers). 
From all the Greek city-states, Greeks trav- 
eled to the same religious shrines to honor 
the same gods. Athletic festivals in which 
only Greeks were permitted to participate 
were another bond of unity. 

Geography Strongly Influences Greek 
Life, The home of the ancient Greeks was 
the peninsula which juts out into the Medi- 
terranean from southeastern Europe. Many 
Greeks also lived on Aegean islands and in 
cities of Asia Minor. These cities in Asia 
Minor are sometimes called Ionian cities. 

The indented coast line gave the Greeks 
many good harbors. Ships could sail from the 
Greek coast across the usually calm Medi- 
terranean Sea to other European ports and 
to ports in Africa and Asia. Greece was on 
the main route of the Phoenician sailors. 
These carriers of civilization brought to the 
Greeks a huge store of world knowledge of 
metals, writing, navigation, business methods, 
and art. Greeks had to become traders be- 
cause there was not enough fertile land for 
many of them to farm. They had to have 
products to trade for needed food. Thus, 
many Greeks began to manufacture goods 
to sell. 

The inhabitants of each city-state were 
intensely loyal to their communities rather 
than to Greece as a whole. Mainly because 
of the many mountains and bays which cut 
up the peninsula, the ancient Greeks were 
never able to establish one united nation. 
Tluis each of the hundreds of citj’-states w'as 
like a small, independent nation. From about 
800 to 500 B.c. several city-states established 
many colonies along the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea coasts. A number of the colonies 
in time became independent city-states. The 
Creek reasons for establishing colonies are 
much the same as those of other colonizers in 
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history. They wanted more land, raw ma- 
terials, customers, and naval stations. The 
Greeks who went to the colonies included 
exiles and persons seeking wealth, glory, or 
greater freedom. Through the colonies Greek 
civilization began to reach out to other parts 
of Europe. 

Among the Greek city-states, two stand 
out. These two, Sparta and Athens, differed 
greatly. The other Greek city-states tended 
to follow either the Spartan pattern or the 
Athenian pattern. 

Sparta a Military State. Many a modem 
boy feels that he is burdened with problems— 
and he often is. Suppose, however, that this 
were his program: wearing only one garment, 
going barefoot even in winter, sleeping on a 
homemade bed of reeds, eating meager, un- 
appetizing meals, walking always in silence 
with eyes to the ground, and receiving 
regular whippings in public to prove his 
toughness. Suppose, too, that because his 
infant brother happened to be sickly, the 
helpless baby were left to die uncared for on 
a mountainside. Suppose that from the age 
of seven he lived in an army school where he 
spent day after day drilling and singing 
military songs. Suppose that punishments 
were handed out not for stealing, but for 
getting caught. Spartan schools stressed cour- 
age, endurance, and absolute obedience. 
Such was the life of a boy in the aggressive 
military state of Sparta. 

Spartan men, too, had their lives mapped 
out for them by the government. At twenty, 
a Spartan was a fully trained soldier. At 
thirty, he was considered an active citizen 
and a member of the lawmaking body. He 
was then required to get married and to 
raise a family to serve the government. Even 
then he had to eat in the army mess hall 
rather than at home. If he were not Idlled in 
battle by his sixtieth birthday, he was then 
permitted to enjoy home life. 

Spartan Women Help to Build This Mili- 
tarij State. According to a Spartan legend, a 
Spartan woman had five sons killed in a 
battle. When this news was broken to her, 
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jhe said: “All I want to know is: did Sparta 
win?" This indicates how Spartan women 
had also been trained to consider their per- 
sonal feelings less important than the welfare 
of the state. Spartan girls were taught to 
wiestle, hurdle, and throw the spear and 
discus. The purpose of this health education 
was to develop mothers who would bear 
strong children, who in turn would grow up 
to be strong soldiers. Spartan women were 
not allowed to vote. However, in most other 
respects, they enjoyed equality with men. 

What Made Sparta a Milttary State. The 
earliest Spartan tribes swept into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the southernmost part of Greece, 
from the north about 1000 B.c. They con- 
quered the natives, seized their lands, and 
made them slaves. As population increased, 
more food was required. The Spartans then 
made war on neighboring communities and 
annexed their lands. By 500 b c, practically 
the entire Peloponnesus was controlled by 
the Spartans. Their subjects now outnum- 
bered them by the thousands. Revolutions 
threatened. To keep control, the Spartans 
made their country a military slate. 

If Sparta’s goal was only to develop effi- 
cient and courageous soldiers and blindly 
obedient citizens, Sparta was a success. How- 
e'er, in the arts and sciences Sparta con- 
Inbuted almost nothing to the glory that was 
ancient Greece. The self-satisfied Spartans 
felt that they had nothing to learn from 
other peoples. Nor did they encourage in- 
dependent thinking or new ideas among their 
own people. Who knows ho'V many undis- 
covered artists and inventors among the 
Spartans spent their lives as soldiers? 

Spartfln Soldiers Live off Those Who Work. 
In ancient China the soldiers were the 
lowest class. In ancient Sparta the soldiers 
the highest class. China’s ci«lization 
b'es on, but Sparta’s has been dead for over 
I^o thousand years. The soldier-citizens of 
Sparta owned all the land and did most of the 
Sshting, but none of the work. These fe'V 
citizens, who numbered about five per cent 
cf the population, annually elected five men 



(ItU) Greek Girl Doing ihe Dongerein Sword- 
Dance, Turning Somerjoulfi Forward ond tack- 
word Acroif the Points of Swords Stuck In the 
Ground. 

(light) Greek Girl Juggler Riling o Conloiner wlih 
Her Toes While She Juggles with Her Portner. 


called ephors. The ephors actually ran 
Sparta. 

Next in importance to the soldier class 
were the freemen. Tlicsc freemen were 
barred from citizenship because they were 
not descended from the original invaders. 
Since the citizens had contempt for trade 
and industr)', the freemen had a monopoly 
of these occupations. In time of war they 
were drafted into the army. A third class 
were the helo/s — govemment-osvncd slaves. 
Helots were required to work the fanns of 
the soldiers So badly treated were these 
helots that some rebelled. They were sav- 
agely crushed. Government spies roamed the 
countr)’ at night murdering any helot who 
showed qualities of leadership. Tims It 
was hoped that there "ould be no more 
rebellions. 

Athens Progresses from Monarrhy to 
Democracy. ^Vh3t kind of go\cmmenl is 
best? From about 1000 b c. to about 500 b c, 
various Creek city-states sought the answer 
to this question by trying out one form of 
government after another. One, Athens, be- 
gan as a monarchy and became the world's 
first dcmocrac)’. 

Athens Tries nule by the Few. Until about 
750 BC, kings ruled Athens. Then an aris- 
tocracy having great wealth and military 
might replaced the monarchy. Dy aristocracy 
the Greeks meant “rule of the best.* Actually 
Athens from about 750 to about (X» b c was 
ruled by nobles. Needless to say. some nobles 
were far from “the best." During thU period 
almost all the good land of Athens fell into 
the hands of nobles. Exchange of goods had 
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In spite of frequent hostilities between the 
Greek city-states, the ancient Greeks had 
much in common. Their common Indo- 
European language enabled them to read a 
common literature dealing with their com- 
mon origins. Outsiders who did not speak 
Greek were called barbarians (babblers). 
From all the Greek city-states, Greeks trav- 
eled to the same religious shrines to honor 
the same gods. Athletic festivals in which 
only Greeks were permitted to participate 
were another bond of unity. 

Geography Strongly Influences Greek 
Life, The home of the ancient Greeks was 
the peninsula which juts out into the Medi- 
terranean from southeastern Europe. Many 
Greeks also lived on Aegean islands and in 
cities of Asia Minor. These cities in Asia 
Minor are sometimes called Ionian cities. 

Tlie indented coast line gave the Greeks 
many good harbors. Ships could sail from the 
Greek coast across the usually calm Medi- 
terranean Sea to other European ports and 
to ports in Africa and Asia. Greece was on 
the main route of the Phoenician sailors. 
These carriers of civilization brought to the 
Greeks a huge store of world knowledge of 
metals, writing, navigation, business methods, 
and art. Greeks had to become traders be- 
cause there was not enough fertile land for 
many of them to farm. They had to have 
products to trade for needed food. Thus, 
many Greeks began to manufacture goods 
to sell. 

The inhabitants of each city-state were 
intensely loyal to their communities rather 
than to Greece as a whole. Mainly because 
of the many mountains and bays which cut 
up the peninsula, the ancient Greeks were 
never able to establish one united nation. 
Tints each of the hundreds of city-states was 
like a small, independent nation. From about 
800 to 500 n.c. ses'eral city-states established 
many colonics along the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea coasts, A number of the colonies 
in time became independent city-states. The 
Creek reasons for establishing colonies are 
much the same as those of other colonizers in 


history. They wanted more land, raw ma- 
terials, customers, and naval stations. The 
Greeks who went to the colonies included 
exiles and persons seeking wealth, glory, or 
greater freedom. Through the colonies Greek 
civilization began to reach out to other parts 
of Europe. 

Among the Greek city-states, two stand 
out. These two, Sparta and Athens, differed 
greatly. The other Greek city-states tended 
to follow either the Spartan pattern or the 
Athenian pattern. 

Sparta a Military Slate. Many a modem 
boy feels that he is burdened with problems— 
and he often is. Suppose, however, that this 
were his program: wearing only one garment, 
going barefoot even in winter, sleeping on a 
homemade bed of reeds, eating meager, un- 
appetizing meals, walking always in silence 
with eyes to the ground, and receiving 
regular whippings in public to prove his 
toughness. Suppose, too, that because his 
infant brother happened to be sickly, the 
helpless baby were left to die uncared for on 
a mountainside. Suppose that from the age 
of seven he lived in an army school where he 
spent day after day drilling and sin^ng 
military songs. Suppose that punishments 
were handed out not for stealing, but for 
getting caught. Spartan schools stressed cour- 
age, endurance, and absolute obedience. 
Such was the life of a boy in the aggressive 
military state of Sparta. 

Spartan men, too, had their lives mapped 
out for them by the government. At twenty, 
a Spartan was a fully trained soldier. At 
thirty, he was considered an active citizen 
and a member of the lawmaking body. He 
was then required to get married and to 
raise a family to serve the government. Even 
then he had to eat in the army mess hall 
rather than at home. If he were not killed in 
battle by his sixtieth birthday, he was then 
permitted to enjoy home life. 

Spartan Women Help to Build This Mili- 
tary State, According to a Spartan legend, a 
Spartan woman had five sons killed in a 
battle. When this news was broken to her. 
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laded by the rich for poinR too far with his 
reforms and by t!je poor for not Roinp far 
cnouph, Solon exclaimed: "I stood at bay hie 
a wolf amid a pack of dops!" 

After Solon gave up politics, disagreements 
among nobles, businessmen, and peasants in- 
creased. Tlic peasants in partiailar, althougb 
no longer sla%cs, were poverty-striden. 
Desperate, they threw their support to a 
tyrant named I’lsistratus. For fifty years 
Pisistralus and the sons who succt'cded him 
\s ere able to slay in po« cr. 

Clistlicncs Extends Citizenship to Many 
But many Athenians were restless under one- 
man rule. They realized that such r\itc, even 
if efficient, was a standing threat to tlicir 
liberties. In 503 dc., a popul.-ir noble, Clis- 
thenes, helped the democratic groups over- 
throw the ruling t>Tant. Clislhcncs, llic third 
famous lawgiver of Athens, w.is <!etcfm/ne<l 
to prevent further conflict among nobles, 
businessmen, and peasants. He hoped thus 
to preserse democrac)'. Ilcprescntation in 
the gONcmment and in the army was dividctl 
fairly among these three classes. Tlie licncfits 
of Athenian citizenship were grantt^I to some 
immigrants, to some former slaves, and to 
many of the poor. To prevent dictatorship, 
which had so often arisen out of class confiicf. 
Clisthcnes thought up a system known as 
osfrflcisMi.’ At an annual meeting c%er)' 
ciliren of Athens might WTitc on o broken 
piece of shell (ostrakon) the name of any 
person he consideretl to he a threat to democ- 
racy. Any person receiving a certain number 
of votes was cxilctl for ten years. 

Tliiis, Draco. Solon, and Clistlienes started 
Athens and the world on tbc road to 
tlemocrac)*. 

Every Athenian Citizen a Laurtnakcr. 
Allienian citizens had come to realirc tlwt 
if a pt'rson w ants gootl go% emment. be must 
take an acti>c part in it himself. Forty times 
a year, alwiit fi%c thousand Athenian citizens 
met in an enormous open-air assembly to 
make laws. Eser)’ m.ale citizen o\cr twenty 

sTo pstneite » prr»on tc»Li) niMnt to rriuw to 
lu>r anvtliin); to <ta with him 


scars old who attendol these meetings was 
lhi« a Congressman 77ie lawTUaling Inxly, 
calletl the Assembly, was the heart of the 
Athenian gosemment. In it any citizen could 
Jlieak. In onlcr to get the ficxir anti hold it, 
Iiottcser, he had to lie a goosl speaker. He 
could not affonl to be sensitise, for Ixxm and 
catcalls might greet him. After dclnte, the 
citizens soft's!. If the majority fasoresl the hill, 
it liecame a lass’. Tin’s s)-stem of gnsenirnent, 
sshere c\cry citizen is a lawmaker, is known 
as pure or direet dctnocraey. .Motlcrn cotin- 
tries, ss’ith millions of citizens, could not 
adopt such a s)'stcm. TJic Unitcsl Slates, 
for example, has a rrprrjcntnfiic tfcrnocrccy. 
Under the American system, one Congress- 
man represents thousands of jieople. 

In Athens the Cnimci! of Fisc lltindretl 
proposal laws for the Assembly to discuss. 
TJiere ss-as so much work to l>e done fh.st the 
council split up into committees of fifty. 
E.icli committee liandled a different problem 
of government. Our Congress lias a similar 
comnuttee system. In Atliens the names of 
candidates for memlienhip m the Council of 
Five Hundrcsl were pick«l as at a lottery. 

Eirry Athenian Citizen Given Officehold^ 
ing 0;i;*ortnnfffrj In Athens it was possible 
for a man w ho vvas not especially popular or 
especially rich to hold a high position For 
there were over a thousand government jobs. 
Furthermore, officials were chosen every 
>e3r, anti some jobs were limited to one term. 
This procedure gave practically every Athe- 
nian Citizen an opportunity to lie a gnvcni- 
inrnt official at some time Moreover, it 
hindered any (wlitical clique from monopo- 
lizing the government loo long Tlic most 
important officeholders were the Ten Gen- 
erals Tlie generals were the only public 
officials who were not chosen by lot. Tlie)- 
were the people's choice. TIk^ caniet! out 
the Laws Tlie> witc also in clurge of the 
anny and navy and of relations with other 
city-states 

Etcry Alfientan Cirizen ct Some Time a 
Juror Most Athenians vsere law-abiding Yet 
they were frequently in the cotirts. Wliv? 


been by barter. As business increased, money 
began to be used. To get loans, poor farmem 
mortgaged their farms. This meant that if 
they failed to repay the money which they 
had borrowed at high interest rates, they 
would have to forfeit their farms. As poverty 
spread, many peasants thus lost their farms 
and had to work for others. Some were even 
forced to become slaves. Others left the 
mainland to start life anew in the colonies. 

A new business class made up of manu- 
facturers and merchants had arisen. Trade 
with the colonies had made them rich. This 
business class united with the peasants and 
laborers to demand a voice in the govern- 
ment. People began to ask; “Why should 
only nobles hold all the government jobs?” 
'“What chance does a peasant or a business- 
man have in courts where only nobles are 
jurors?" But the nobles refused to share 
their power. Civil wars broke out. In these 
civil wars landowning aristocrats were lined 
up against wealthy merchants. The mer- 
chants were supported by peasants and 
laborers. The merchant group won. An oIig~ 
archtj (rule by a few) of merchants gained 
control of the Athenian government. But 
the peasants and laborers who had helped 
the merchants gain power were no better o£F, 
Would-be dictators often take advantage 
of confusion and discontent to seize control 
of the government. So it was in Athens about 
600 B.c. The discontented people were only 
too glad to follow any shrewd politician who 
made them attractive promises. Even the 
most ridiculous promise sounds reasonable to 
a starving man. The dictators who rose to 
power in Athens in the late seventh century 
B.c. were called tyrants. To the ancient 
Greeks a tjTant meant anybody who had 
seized the government by force and ruled 
without regard to the law. Not all Greek 
tyrants were cruel. Actually, in order to stay 
in power, many of these tjTants were con- 
stantly bidding for popularity. 'Tliey tried to 
u in file support of the businessmen by pro- 
moting trade. To win the loyalty of the poor, 
they sometimes even divided the estates of 
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nobles among peasants. They often beautified 
the city and gave charity to the poor. 

Athens Chooses Rule hij the Many. But 
the Athenian love of freedom made the peo- 
ple suspicious of one-man rule. Often this 
suspicion turned to hatred when some of the 
tyrants really acted like cruel despots. Some- 
times their power was inherited by incapable 
sons. For such reasons the Athenians got rid 
of their tyrants. Some were exiled, and some 
murdered. By 500 b.c., Athens was ready for 
democracy, government by the people. 

Draco Fromotes Democracy by Putting 
Laws into Writing. Imagine being put to 
death for stealing a few vegetables or for 
refusing to work! Sounds cruel, doesn’t it? 
Yet the average Athenian was grateful for 
the laws which provided such penalties. 
Why? Before 621 B.c., Athens had no written 
laws. Therefore, the ruling aristocracy could 
decide what was law and what was not. 
Angry protests arose against this unfair sys- 
tem. As a result, a noble named Draco put 
all the unwritten customs into a code of 
laws. This code was so harsh that it was said 
to be written “not in ink, but in blood.” But 
now, at least Athenians knew when they 
were committing a crime and when they 
were living up to the law. Now, too, it 
would be more difficult for the judges — who 
were nobles — to play favorites. 

Solon Makes Athenian Laws More Just. 
Lawmakers today are sometimes called 
salons. Solon was one of the wisest law- 
makers of the ancient world. Merely writing 
down the laws of Athens had not wiped out 
oppression. Kindly Solon in 594 b.c. replaced 
most of Draco’s laws with less harsh ones. 
He abolished slavery for debt. He canceled 
mortgages on land and gave the poorer peo- 
ple a voice in the government. He placed a 
limit on the amount of land a noble could 
own. No longer were the juries and the law- 
making assembly monopolized by nobles. 
Solon also encouraged business and estab- 
lished a sound financial system. Poor Solon, 
who tried to please both rich and poor, did 
not satisfy either, however. When he was at- 
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in the masses of the people. To them only 
Athenian citizens were capable of ruling. 

Fot Men Only would ha\e been another 
appropriate label for Athenian democrac>'. 
Athenian women received almost no educa- 
tion. Their husbands were selected for them. 
They were not even permitted to accompany 
their husbands to parties. Nor could lhe>* 
inherit property. 

But the weak spots of Athenian democracy 
should not blind us to its glorious achieve- 
ments. There is not a single democracj* In 
the world today which is not in debt to 
ancient Atheiis. 

Causes and Events of the Persian Wars 
(492*479 B.C.), The powerful Persian Em- 
pire of Darius (page 4-3) demanded that the 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor pay tribute to 
it. The colonies refused and revolted. In 
spite of military aid sent by Athens to the 
colonies, the revolt failed. Angr^* at Athens 
for sending the aid, Darius made up his mind 
to conquer the city-states on the Creek 
mainland. He ss’os also fearful that the 
Greek spirit of independence might spread 
throughout the Persian Empire, would 
happen to Darius’s absolute power and to the 
Persian Empire, if this ne^v idea called de- 
mocracy became contagious? 

The Crcchi Cain Convener ot Marathon- 
In 490 Bc, Darius sent an expedition across 
the Aegean Sea to the scacoast not far from 
Athens. The huge Persian army pitched camp 
on the plain of Marathon In preparation {or 
an attad on Athens. Eastern despotism was 
all set to destroy Western democrac>'. Athens 
trembled. Desperate calls for help were sent 
to other Creek dty-states. The best runner, 
Fheidippldes, was sent for the best army, 
Sparta’s. After cos-ering 150 miles in two 
days, Pheidippides was close to rollapse- 
Imagine his feelings when the superstitious 
Spartans told him that >l would be bad luck 
for them to go to war before the full moon! 

The Athenian general Miltiadcs decided 
that the best defense is a good offense. He 
hurled his ten thousand soldiers against the 
Persians at Marathon. Thousands of Persian 


arrowj could not stop the rpeedy attack of 
the heavily armored Creeks defending their 
homeland. The previously unconquered 
Persians Bed in panic, leading six thousand 
of their own de.id beliind. Pheidippides, who 
had fought in this battle of .Marathon (490 
BC), raced home to Athens -a distance of 
26 miles - with new^ of the victor)-.* U’ith 
his dying breath, he gasped; “Alhras Is 
saved.' 

The Creeks Show Macnificeni Coi/rcge cS 
Thermopylae. But Persia did not give opi. 
Ten )cars later. King Xerxes, son of Darius, 
renewed the conflict With a huge army the 
Penians crossed the Dardanelles on a bridge 
of ships and invaded Greece. A small band 
of Creeks was w-aiting for them at a narrow 
pass l>etvvecn the mountain and the sea at 
Thermopylae. The Creek forces, led by a 
Spartan. Leonidas, included soldiers from 
various city-states. The Creeks Imped by 
holding the pass to block Persian entry Into 
central Greece. For a few da)'S the coura- 
geous Creeks resisted the large army of fit- 
vaders. Then a traitor Informed Xerxes of ■ 
trail around the pass. ’Hvis enabled the 
Persians to attack tlie Creeks from the rear. 
Not a single Creek survived this battle of 
Thermopylae (4S0 bc.) But it Is remem- 
bered as one of the finest examples of 
patriotic sacrifice in history. In the yean 
which followed, the Inspired Creeks de- 
feated the PcTstans on land and sea. This 
enabled many of the Creek colonies In Asia 
Minor to gain their independence. 

Retulu of the Perilan Wars. Had the 
Persians won the Persian ^Yars. Athenian de- 
mocracy might have been completely de- 
stroyed. Then the rest of Europe could not 
have built upon its foundations. Tlie Oriental 
idea that individuals owe blind obedience to 
an absolute ruler might have spread tlirough- 
Out Europe. Furthermore, the magniScmt 
ctMitribulions of the Creeks In the arts and 
sdenees, which we shall soon study, might 
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have been lost to us. Victories in the Persian 
Wars made the Athenians proud and con- 
fident. Athens became the most important 
city-state in Greece. During the war there 
had been unity among the city-states. But, as 
so often happens, once the war was won, the 
allies fell to quarreling. Disaster was to result. 

Democratic Athens Builds an Undemo- 
cratic Empire. The period from 479 b.c. to 
about 400 B.c, is the most glorious in Athenian 
histor)'. Under the leadership of brilliant 
statesmen, Athenian democracy shone in this 
Golden Age. Under the leadership of Athens, 
many of the Greek city-states were united in 
a great empire. Enterprising merchants 
helped to make fifth-century Athens pros- 
perous. Master artists and original thinkers 
thrived there. Yet, by 400 b.c. Athens had 
ceased to be a great power. We shall soon 
sec why. 

Hanging over the heads of all Greeks was 
the possibility of another Persian invasion. 
Athenian leaders persuaded the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor and of the Aegean Islands that 
they should unite with Athens in a confedera- 
tion (a loose union of states). This confed- 
eration was called the Delian League. Be- 
sides protecting members from the Persians, 
it aimed to rid tlie sea of pirates, to settle 
disputes among members, and to pool finan- 
cial and military resources. 

Persia and the pirates were both repulsed 
by the Delian League. Then many of the 
Greek city-states wanted to leave the league. 
But the league had brought Athens power 
and prosperity. Athenian statesmen and mer- 
chants were determined to turn the Delian 
League into an Athenian Empire. Athenian 
military leaders used force to keep the citj’- 
sfates in the confederation and to get others 
to join. These empire builders seized the 
common treasury' and demanded enormous 
tribute from the other members. Athenian 
settlers sometimes forced farmers in other 
city-states off their lands. To prevent re- 
bellions, .Athens stationeel .Athenian soldiers 
throughout the new empire. People were 
encouraged to spy on their own people and 
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report any plan of uprising back to Athens. 

What a contradiction! Here was Athens 
pracHcing more democracy at home than the 
W'orld had yet known and treating fellow 
Greeks elsewhere most undemocratically. 
What an opportunity was missed by the 
Delian League to create a united Greece! 
Instead, from 431 b.c. to 404 B.c., Greece 
became a battleground for Greek city-states 
and an easy prey for foreign invaders. 

Statesmen of the Athenian Empire. 

Themistocles, Hero Accused of Treason. 
Themistocles (born c514 b.c.) spent his last 
days in exile among the Persians. Yet all 
Athens once hailed him as a hero. He had 
built a fleet which had destroyed a Persian 
fleet. At his suggestion, Athenians had built 
long walls which enclosed the road connect- 
ing Athens and the port of Piraeus. Thus, 
food could be brought in from the sea in case 
Athens was under siege. Popular and patri- 
otic Themistocles was later ostracized be- 
cause Athenian nobles feared his hold upon 
the people. They accused him of selling out 
to the Persians. 

Aristides the Just Votes to Exile Himself, 
Themistocles had favored a big navy. His 
leading opponent, Aristides (born c5S0 B.C.), 
favored a big army. Themistocles won out 
and Aristides was ostracized. An interesting 
story is told about this ostracism. It shows 
that not every Athenian was a great thinker. 
During the voting, an illiterate man asked 
Aristides to write the name of Aristides on a 
piece of shell. "But why?” Aristides asked. 
“Has Aristides ever injured you?” "No, I've 
never seen the man,” replied the citizen. “But 
I m sick and tired of hearing everybody call 
him Aristides the Just.” Wfliereupon Aristides 
obliged the man by writing his own name 
dow'n for banishment! 

Aristides was called “the Just” partly be- 
cause of his fairness in deciding how much 
each city-state should contribute to the 
Delian League. 

Pericles, Patriot and Patron of the Arts. 
The most famous Greek of Greece’s Golden 
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tyranny much worse. Sparta s militaristic 
aristocrats blotted out democracy in every 
city-state. Property was seized. Rebellions 
were savagely suppressed. One succeeded, 
however. The city-state of Thebes under 
General Epaminondas crushingly defeated 
the Spartans in 371 B.c. at the battle of Leuc- 
tra. Thebes, like Athens and Sparta before 
it, tried to dictate to the other Greek city- 
states without success. Thus, all Greek efforts 
to establish a unified Greek nation failed. 
Greece was to be unified in 338 b.c., but 
under a foreign conqueror, King Philip of 
Macedonia. 

Making a Living in Fifth-Century 
Athens. Under Pericles the port at Piraeus 
hummed with activity. Athens was then the 
business center of the Mediterranean world. 
Its leading competitor, Phoenicia, an ally of 
Persia, had been defeated. To furnish their 
many craftsmen with materials, Athenians 
imported metals, lumber, and wool. For rich, 
luxury'-loving Athenians ships from the East 
brought perfumes, fine cloth. Oriental rugs, 
and Persian slippers. 

To pay for its imports, Athens sold pottery, 
metal products, wine, olive oil, furniture, and 
cloth. The small shops in which Athenian 
craftsmen worked each specialized in manu- 
facturing a single product. Slaves and non- 
citizen freemen did most of this work. Athens 
might have been even more prosperous if 
Athenians had known more about banking 
and business. They stored the money they 
made instead of investing it in new or bigger 
businesses. The majority of Athenians were 
farmers. They specialized in raising figs, 
grapes, and olives, using crude method. 

Simplicity in Daily Living. The average 
Athenian lived in a simple, one-story home 
facing a narrow, usually garbage-strewn 
alley. The alleys had no sidewalks. Since 
most houses had no windows, courtyards 
had to supply light and air. There was usu- 
ally no floor but the earth. A few rich homes 
had floors and walls of mosaic tiles, porches 
with columns, and some plumbing. They 
were decorated with handsome vases, tapes- 



These spirited Greek runners of the sixth century 
B.C. make a fine decoration for this large storage 
jar. In the 200-yard race in which they are 
participating, the sprinters swing Jheir arms high 
and touch the ground only with their toes. 

tries, and statues. But, in general, living in a 
fine house seems to have meant little to the 
Athenian, rich or poor. The sunny climate 
kept him outdoors, usually in the market 
place or in the open-air assembly. Instead of 
spending his money on a beautiful home for 
himself, a patriotic Athenian contributed to 
the construction of magnificent public build- 
ings to share with his fellow-citizens. 

Greek food was much like ours. For sweet- 
ening, the Greeks used honey. They drank 
wine, but rarely got drunk. Both men and 
women draped loose, flowing linen garments 
around their bodies and wore sandals. 
Women wore their hair in waves drawn back 
from the forehead and fastened into a knot 
at the back of the head with bone or ivory 
hairpins. 
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Religion! Greek Go(I« Like Supermen. 
Unlike the Orientals, the freedom-loving 
Creek artists, writers, and scientists in gen- 
eral did not have to conform to rigid rules 
laid down by priests. The Greeks looked upon 
their many gods not with great fear, not with 
great love, but as glorified human beings who 
lived forever and remained forever young. 
Greek gods were believed to possess great 
beauty, strength, and wisdom. Yet they could 
be I'ust as quarrelsome, loving, hungry, selfish, 
and kind as any human. It was believed that 
the gods lived on the crest of Mount Ol)™- 
pus, Greece’s highest mountain. 

Zeus, the leading god, hurled thunderbolts 
and made lightning Rash. Handsome Apollo, 
the symbol of the sun, inspired poets, musi- 
cians, and doctors and pr^icted the future. 
The goddess of wisdom was Athena, patron 
saint of Athens. Aphrodite, the love goddess, 
sent her child Cupid with his arrows to make 
young Greeks fall in love. The adventures 
of these and lesser gods, their loves and hates, 
are the favorite themes of Creek literature. 
Since the Creeks were pleasure-loving, they 
believed that their gods liked a good time, 
too. They did not expect very much in the 
next world. The dead, they thought, de- 
scended to a dark and (oylcss underworld, 
called llodcs, ruled over by Pluto. Only a 
few heroes could hope to go to a bright and 
Joyful place, called the Elysian Fields. 

WorBliip and FoMunelelllng Combloed 
at Creek Oracles. The Greeks were con- 
stantly seeking advice and favors from their 
gods. To honor particular gods, magnificent 
temples were built. To determine the wall of 
the gods, the Greeks often went on pilgrim- 
ages to oracles. Oracles were sacred pbces 
dedicated to certain gods. To ibo famous 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, kings, business- 
men, and lovesick j'ouths went for advice. 
This advice was supposed to be coming from 
Apollo tlirough the mouths of priest-inter- 
preters. But the priests were cautious. The 
answers they gave could usually be Inter- 
preted in two wa)^. For example, King Croe- 
sus of L>tlia went to Delphi to find out 



Preporing for e Creek Chorio! Rote. Uiwelly 
the dnVers were noled ond the borwi lightly 
harnessed. 


whether he should invade Persia. Tlic answ er 
came: "If you invade Persia, >‘ou will over- 
throw a mighty empire." Croesus did over- 
throw a mighty empire — his ownl 

Religion ami Palriotlsm Comhlnnl at 
llic Olympic Games. U’hat an honor it is 
today for an athlete to represent his country 
in the Olympic games! Patriotism to his dly- 
stalc. as well as devotion to Zeus, was demon- 
strated when an athlete competed in the an- 
cient 01>Tnpie games or similar religious fes- 
tiv*als. Competitors had to be excellent ath- 
letes of Creek ancestry and have a reputation 
for good conduct. The Creeks used the 0!)™- 
pic games os a kind of calendar. The first 
Olympic games on record were held in 770 
DC. The four-year period wliich elapsed be- 
tween contests was called an Olympiad. 

The Olympic games were like a gigantic 
track meet wath added attractions. Husky 
athletes competed in dashes, distance runs, 
the broad jump, and ihrovv-ing the discus, 
spear, and javelin. Wrestling and boxing 
matches, chariot races, and horse races 
thrilled thousands. Sculptors displayed statu- 
ettes; musicians, poets, and playwrights pet- 



Creak Wreirierx. T?)e vrreitler on top hot lecvred 
hit left leg firmly oround Ihol of hit opporwn). 
The opponent trie* to rolt* himtelf by meant ef 
Hi free left orm and right knee. 
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Model of the Ancient City of Olympia 

This city, the site of the Olympic games, housed Greece's most precious works of art. Find out 
why this city was a unifying force among the usually disunited Greeks. 


formed; and peddlers sold souvenirs. Olym- 
pic cbampions were crowned with meaths 
of laurel or olive leaves. Some Greeks made 
the mistake of thinking that, just because a 
man was an Olyanpic champion, he would 
make a good public official. And some cham- 
pions made poor statesmen. In modem times 
the 01)Tnpic games have been revived in the 
hope of promoting friendship among nations. 

Education for Sound Minds and Sound 
Bodies. Progress usually results when people 
arc free to think, to exchange ideas, and to 
experiment. In general, the ancient Greeks 
were not chained by despotic rulers to old 
ideas, nor fearful of change. They were 
blessed with liberty to seek truth for them- 


selves. Scientists who are constantly experi- 
menting, pupils who ask questions when they 
are not convinced, artists who strive for per- 
fection — all these have the attitude encour- 
aged by the ancient Greeks, 

Most of the other Greek city-states took 
Athens as their educational model. The aims 
of Athenian education were to develop good 
citizenship, health, poise, ability to think for 
oneself, and appreciation of the arts. Whereas 
girls stayed at home, their brothers set out 
for school at the age of seven. To keep tlie 
schoolboys out of mischief, their families sent 
special slaves, called pedagogues, to school 
with them. The poorly trained and poorly 
paid teachers taught the boys to read, write, 
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count, understand music, and memorize the 
poetry of Homer. For physical training, boys 
were taken to the playground. Since there 
were no free public schools, many Athenian 
boys received little schooling. At sixteen, 
however, the)' could all go to a public g)^- 
nasium, where they practiced sports and lis- 
tened to lectures on music, literature, and 
philosophy. At eighteen, they recei'cd two 
years of compulsory military training. Then 
they became citizens. 

As citizens, Athenian adults continued their 
education. To take part in the Assembly, they 
had to be skilled in public speaking and de- 
bate. As jurymen, they had to know the laws. 
Ambitious citizens who could afford to do so 
attended lectures gnen by professional teach- 
ers called Sop/ilrti. Tlie Sophists taught many 
how to win arguments. Tod.ny persons ac- 
cused of practicing sop/iWry arc said to he 
more interested in winning an argument than 
In getting at the truth. Howeser, the Soph- 
ists trained pupils in histor>', gosemment, 
mathematics, and science, too. Sfany Soph- 
ists taught their pupils to question supersti- 
tions. Some Sophists got into trouble with 
the authorities for daring to question tradi- 
tions about the Greek gods. 

Socrates Stresses ihc Search for Truth. In 
Athens in the late fifth ccntur>- r c, llicrc was 
a man named Socrates who attracted admir- 
ing crowds wherever he went. He was 
homely and shabbily dressed, hut he had a 
noble heart and a brilliant mind. He dooted 
his life to seeking truth and to teaching men 
to distinguish between right and wrong For 
money and superstition he had only con- 
tempt. Socrates believed tlial if any Idea 
could not stand up under thorough examina- 
tion, it should he rejected as untrue. He kept 
questioning his omti thinking as well as that 
of others. He was constantly asking people 
searching questions on their ideas of duty, 
Ivistice, reason, and lose. Clear thinking by 
all. Socrates bclicsed. would strengllien the 
government. This great philosopher fell that 
false knowledge would prevent people from 
bring the happiest and the most honest lives 


that were possible. ‘Know lh)-5clf." he urgrtl. 

Vet Socrates was accusnl of opposing re- 
ligion and of misleading >'Oung minds. A jury 
condemned him to dc.ith. He lud made a 
few powerful enemies, and some of these did 
not like the way he made tliem look Ignorant 
with hlf questions. Tliosc who cnjoj-cd privi- 
leges did not Wflcome change Tliey luletl 
this se!f-appoint«l examiner wlio was giving 
Ihc people new Ideas Some of his many ad- 
mirers plotted Socrates's escape from prison. 
Dut he rrfiiscil. asserting that laws, even had 
ones, should l>c olwjetl. Before drinking Ihc 
poison hemlock,* Socrates composeil poems 
and carried on disaissions with friends. He 
tried to comfort those who wept. He pointed 
out that, since none of them liad ever l>een 
dead, none knew that dc.ith was worse tlian 
life. 

Plato rtans His Perfret HepubUc. Socrates 
wrote no hooks. Much of wli-al Me know 
about lilm comes from Ihc writings of Plato, 
his greatest pupil. Plato's l>ooks, called Ihe 
Dialofitics. are written in the question-and* 
answer form made famous by Socrates. Gov- 
ernment, music, science, literature, justice, 
and virtue - topics dc.ar lo the heart of Socra- 
les — arc disnisscd in the Dialogues, \\1io is 
the main cliaractcr and wisest speaker In 
these /?io/ogtirj? Socrates, of course. For 
Plato greatly admired his teacher. 

In one of Plato's Dfalof^urt, callcsl the fie- 
public, speakers discuss their Ideas of a per- 
fect government. According lo Plato, the 
idea! government would divide people into 
three mam groups Tlic few who loved ideas 
and wudom, not material tfilngi. would lie 
Ihc governors In short, philosophers would 
rule Brave men would be tlic soldiers The 
maiority, who think mainly of food, clothing, 
and lutunes, would l>e tlic prorlucrrs. Each 
class would l>e expected lo keep its place 
Each individual would !>c assigned to tlie task 
for which he was best suited. ITafo lud little 
respect for tiie intelJigencr of most people. 


• 7T.it tr»» Atijr-Utn fr>e«!r»J ct rt'rt.i.'t CTV-i. 
Ituli 
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Lasf'Minuto Prcparafions for the Performance of 
a Greek Play. Notice the masks to be worn by 
the players and the pipe-player rehearsing. 


However, to insure justice for all, he sug- 
gested limiting the property of the ruling 
class. He also proposed equal rights for 
women. It was in his school, the Academy, 
that Plato carried on most of his discussions. 

Aristotle's Encyclopedic Mind Stresses the 
Search for Happiness. Aristotle (bom 384 
n.c.) was Plato’s most brilliant pupil. To 
Plato, the goal of life was the search for truth. 
To Aristotle, it was the happiness of tlie 
many. Plato drew up a blueprint for what 
he considered a perfect government. Aris- 
totle studied the governments of e.xisting 
Greek cil)'-states, pointing out the good and 
bad features of each in his book Politics. He 
condemned neither monarchy nor aristoc- 
racy nor democracy. Eacli, he said, had its 
values under certain conditions. Aristotle 
established a school, too, the Lyceum. For 
nearly nine centuries the Academy and the 
Lyceum remained among the most famous 
schools of Europe. For nearly twenty' cen- 
turies the writings of Aristotle svere studied 
in European schools. In his famous book, 
Ethic.s, Aristotle warned against going to 
extremes in anything. 

Aristotle was a tireless investigator and 
collector of facts in every’ known field of 
science. His Lyceum became a kind of plant 
and animal museum and laboratory’. He even 
rivisected animals for mcdic.al research. Such 
a reputation did Aristotle acquire for being 
the authority on almost every subject that for 
a few centuries during the late Middle Ages 


the awe in which he was held held back 
progress. Instead of observing and experi- 
menting for themselves, brilliant scholars 
would quote "the philosopher” - Aristotle. 
But even Aristotle made some mistakes. He 
believed, for example, that the sun rotates 
about the earth. 

Ancient Greek Literature Very Modem. 
The literature of ancient Greece was like a 
fresh spring from which sprang a mighty river 
witli many branches. In fact, many a modem 
play is just an ancient Greek play, performed 
in modem dress and written from a modem 
angle. Greek literary models also serve for 
modem poems, histories, fables, and public 
speeches. 

Greek Poems Tell of Gods, Heroes, and the 
People, Too. It is said that the ancient Greek 
Homer was a blind poet who begged for 
food as he wandered throughout the land. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey, epics credited to 
him, are simply told adventure poems, filled 
with suspense. They express noble ideals, 
The Iliad tells the story of a ten years’ war 
between the Greeks and the Trojans; in it 
gods and heroes both play their parts. The 
Odyssey describes the adventures of a Greek 
hero of the Trojan Wars, Odysseus (Ulysses), 
on his trip home. Perhaps as far back as 1000 
B.C. the Iliad and the Odyssey were sung by 
wandering minstrels to harp accompaniment. 
A less noted poet, Hesiod (c700 b.c.), wrote 
not of gods and heroes but of tlie sorrows and 
hardships of the common farmer. 

By 500 B.C., democracy had got a firm foot- 
hold in Greece. The individual as well as 
gods and heroes counted for something. Poets 
began to write poems pouring forth their own 
joys and sorrows. Because these poems were 
sung to the accompaniment of the lyre, they 
were called lyric poems. The greatest of the 
lyric poets was a woman, Sappho (c600 b.c.). 
Her favorite theme was love. A male lyric 
poet, Pindar (bom 522 b.c.), wrote dancing 
and drinking songs, poems praising Olympic 
champions, and beautiful hymns glorifying 
the gods. 

In this same period, fables became popular. 
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Fables are short stories in which animals 
think, talk, and act like human beings. These 
Fables, supposed to have been vvTilten by a 
Greek slave, Aesop, closely resemble fables 
told earlier in India. Even today adults hope 
to teach children to be thrifty, kind, and sin- 
cere in imitation of the pood animals in 
Acsops Tahlcs. 

Creek Drama Vrovidcs Models for the 
World. Picture on a hillside a huge open-air 
theater with about 20,000 seats. An all-male 
cast wears strange masks and jverforms with 
almost no secnerj*. Nearly every citizen is 
attending as n civic and religious duty. To 
this government-owned theater those who do 
not have the price of admission arc admitted 
free. Some have been watching play after 
play from dawm to sunset for three days in 
succession. Tlicy arc helping to judge which 
playwTight should be awarded the coveted 
prize. This ancient Athenian Theater of Dio- 
nysus which you arc picturing was a school, 
temple, and community center as well as a 
theater. In it, thousands of Athenians each 
year served not only as spectators and judges, 
but os amateur actors. It was in this theater 
that the plays of some of the greatest drama- 
tists In all history were performed 

All who sin must suffer Tins was the 
theme of most of the pkiys of Aeschylus, tho 
father of Greek tragedy (born 525 nc). The 
story of how the haughty and aggressive 
Persians were humbled by the patriotic and 
god-fearing Creeks is proudly told in his play 
The Perrianr. In Prometheus Bound and 
Agamemnon he describes the terrible tortures 
inflicted upon those who defy the gods As in 
those of Acsch)’liis. in the pkiys of Sophocles 
(bom c-lOG nc.), the ch-iractcrs talk and act 
like human beings, not like puppets of the 
gods. Sophocles's pla>-s prcaclieil the noble 
Creek ideal of moderation in all things Later 
playwTiphts used such pla>-s as Antigone and 
Oedijyus as models. Every scene and every 
bit of dialogue in these plaj-s is skillfully 
woven into the plot to develop suspense ami 
a terrif>nng climax. 

Euripides (bom -ISO ivc) was interested fn 


the problems of ordinary people. His dramas 
encouraged people to rjuestion supentiUon 
and to doubt many traditions. In his plap 
Medea and Trofan W’omrrt, women arc the 
leading characters. Euripides condemned 
war. He s>-mpathized with the oppressed and 
the Imiigry. He also (luestlonrd the existence 
of the gods. Eventually he was ciiJrd. 

Aristophanes (bom 4 IS n c) was the master 
of Creek comedy. His pl.iy Lyiislrcta, often 
producetl in modem times, shows his hatred 
of the horrors and stupidity of war. In this 
witty play, the women decide tliat, since the 
men have failerl to end war, they will take 
matters into their own binds. 

Iterodotus and ThucytUdrs Pioneers of 
lilsiory-Writing. Fantastic legends and 
charming anectlotes, as well as basic Infor- 
m.'ition, CTOwd the pages of the famous IliS’ 
tonj WTittcn by Herodotus (bom e-l^ nc). 
Ilcforlotus, the father of history, traveled ex- 
tensively. His central theme was the wars 
between the Greeks and the Persians. But 
he told also of the customs, governments, re- 
ligions, and geography of the ancient world 
up to Persia’s defeat Herodotus gave an ac- 
curate account of his own obsenatlons, but 
he did not scientiflcnlly examine information 
which he got from others Herodotus attnlv- 
uted most events to the will of the gods. 
Thucydides (c471 n c-e390 n c), on the other 
hand, in liis famous llistorxj of the Pefojwn- 
nericn Wor, said "I liave described nothing 
but what I either saw m>'sclf or learned from 
others of whom I made the most careful and 
particular inquiry” Thucydides showed re- 
lationships between causes and results. He 
was always fair He attributed events not 
to the will of the gods, but to the actions of 
human lieinp For these reasons he is called 
the first idenfi^c historian 

Tlir Grreka Ma*lrT Orator* and Mu«Ie 
l,aveni. Tlic melcxhous Creek language, 
which expresses clearly even slight diilcr- 
mces m meaning, was a great help to orators 
Towering aliove the hundreds of ether elo- 
quent orators was Demosthenes (l>om rJS-l 
BC). Yet in his first public speeches Demos- 
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The Ruins of the Parthenon on the Acropolis at 
Athens. Even if the Parthenon were entirely in 
ruins, it would never die. Why? 


thenes was bowled doxs-n. His voice was high- 
pitched and his lungs were weak. But prac- 
tice makes perfect. With pebbles in his mouth 
Demosthenes tried to make his voice heard 
above the waves breaking at the seashore. 
He practiced gestures before a mirror. To 
improve his style, he spent xveeks copying 
the speeches of great men. Eventually, in 
the opinion of many, Demosthenes became 
the finest orator in historjx 
The word music comes from the Greek. 
To the Greeks the word meant poetry and 
dancing as well. Practically every' Athenian 
citizen could play a flute or a I>Te. Every 
religious, dramatic, and athletic festival was 
seasoned xxith music. The Greeks invented 
the system of indicating musical notes with 
written symbols. .\nd the Greek system of 
inteivals — such as octaves — and scales in- 
fluenced all later music. 

Science in Greece Full of Firsts. An 
eclipse of the sun occurred in 5S5 b.c. This 
event made famous Thales, a scientist from 
the Greek city of Miletus in Asia Minor. For 
Thales (horn 640 b.c.), who had studied early 
Egyptian and Babylonian astronomy, bad 
predicted the eclipse. Thales, so-called father 
of Greek science, believed that changes in 
climate and the behavior of the stars and 
planets are the work of nature, not of the 
gods. 

Every hign-school student of geometry' is 
familiar with the theorem, “The square of the 
hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares 
o. the two other sides of a right-angled tri- 


angle,” the Pythagorean theorem. Pythagoras 
(c500 B.C.), who discovered it, was one of the 
first astronomers to believe that the earth and 
planets are round. 

Most ancient Greeks bebeved that disease 
is caused by e%il spirits. Hippocrates (born 
470 B.a), the father of medicine, attacked 
such superstitions. He studied symiptoms of 
diseases and the effects of food and climate 
on health. In the modem manner, he kept 
case histories of his patients. Graduates of 
medical schools today take the Hippocratic 
Oath, w’hich is named after this great physi- 
cian. Each promises, for example: “I xvill ex- 
ercise my art solely for the ciue of my pa- 
tients and w'ill give no drug, perform no 
operation for a criminal purpose, . . .” 

Each of these scientists, like Aristotle (page 
90), had the scientific habit of searching for 
truth by observing and investigating. 



One Type of Greek Column. This is one of many 
in the "Porch of the Maidens" on the Acropolis. 
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Ciwk Art: Simpliciij' and Draotf at 
Tbeir Bp^i. For centuries, from cverj-where, 
art students have flocked to the ruins on the 
Acropolis. Tlje Acropolis is a rocky hfll In 
the heart of Athens. Here patriotic Athenians 
of the Golden Age constructed their most 
magnificent public buildings. Here the fine 
Creek sense of harmony, simplicity, and 
beauty Is best displayed. 

Through the gate to the Acropolis Athe- 
nians carried offerings to their patron go<J- 
dcss, Athena. In her honor, they erected on 



Corinfhion 


The Copiloli of lh« Three Fomoui Types of Greek 
Coiumrit. Which do you consider the most beov 
t.ful? Why? 
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A Iteproduction of the Fomowi Flfth'Century B C 
Stotue, The Oucus-Throw^e r, by Myron. This ifetv* 
shows Creek odmlrolien for o wethprepertioned 
body and tVill in portroying one. Discuss. 

the summit of the Acropolis their most es- 
qutsilc temple, the Parthenon. Athena w-as 
represented b) a colossal bronze statue 
standing outside the Parthenon and by a 
gold and »\nr>- statue within Much of the 
gay festival scene \shich was sculptured on 
the border lieneath the roof of the Parthenon 
IS gone Hut the perfect!) proportioned mar- 
ble columns of the temple still stand Tlie)’ 
are sturd) and plain Such columns are 
called Doric Another t)i>e of Creel column, 
the lontc. Is more slender and more elalxjr- 
ately decorated at the top In later times. 
Creek temples were constructed with tlie 
still more elaborate Connthian columns Tlie 
tops of Cormlhian columns arc lavishly or- 
namented with clusters of lailpturcd leaves. 
These tliree orders of Creek columns have 
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been copied in buildings all over the world. 

After the Persian Wars, Phidias, the most 
famous Greek sculptor, helped Pericles direct 
the beautification of Athens and the building 
of the Parthenon. Huge size, strength, and 
serenity distinguished the statues of Phidias, 
all of which have disappeared. His master- 
piece was the gold and ivory statue of Zeus 
at Olympia; it was one of the Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World. Another sculptor, 
M>Ton, specialized in statues of Greek ath- 
letes in action, such as the familiar Discus 
Thrower. The most famous Greek statue still 
in existence is the Hermes of a later sculptor, 
Praxiteles. Praxiteles made his statue more 
graceful and lifelike than those of Phidias. 

“Simplicity is beauty." This was the theme 
of the Greek artist, whether he was an archi- 
tect, a sculptor, a painter, a potter, a gold- 
smith, or a silversmith. Museums all over the 
world have samples of beautifully painted 
Greek vases, cups, and bowls. Greek pottery 
was shaped with almost mathematical exact- 
ness, then painted in red or black. Exquisite 
paintings on the pottery give an intimate pic- 
ture of how the Greeks worshiped, played, 
worked, and courted their sweethearts. 

Why Greece Declined. The glory of 
Greece lay in its democracy, its intellectual 
freedom, and its cultural achievements. The 
tragedy of Greece lay in the frequent wars 
between its city-states. So jealous were these 
states of one another that they would not 
even share their scientific knowledge. Their 
intense loyalty to their own governments 
blinded them to the achievements of others. 
Many of the city-states tried to be self-suffi- 
cient in preparation for war. That is why they 
traded as little as possible with other city- 
states. 

Compulsory' military' service kept many 
farmers from cultivating their crops. Debts 
piled up. When they lost their farms, fanners 
moved to the cities. Tlie cities became over- 
crowded. Not enough food was raised to feed 
the people. Hunger and unemploynment 
spread. F reemon could not compete with the 
slave labor in the city shops. Morals declined. 

9-t 


Honest labor was held in contempt because 
slaves did most of the work. Many of the 
jobless became hired soldiers in the Persian 
army. Others became pirates or bandits. 
After 400 b.c., these conditions had so sof- 
tened the inhabitants of Greece that its de- 
cline was inevitable. 

Meanwhile, King Philip of Macedonia had 
worked out a master plan which hastened 
Greece’s decline. He proposed: (1) to build 
a powerful Macedonian standing army; (2) 
to conquer the city-states one by one, playing 
one off against another; and (3) to lead the 
Greeks in conquering Persia. The orator 
Demosthenes, tried to rouse Athenians to the 
dangers threatening their liberties. In fiery 
speeches called the Philippics, he denounced 
Philip. But Demosthenes's warning was ig- 
nored. By 338 B.C., all Greece except Sparta 
bad fallen to Philip. Thereafter patriotic 
Demosthenes tried futilely for years to rally 
resistance. Instead, many Greeks supported 
Philip. They felt that he alone could unite 
Greece and get revenge on Persia. The Per- 
sian campaign was ready when Philip was 
assassinated. Not long afterward, Demos- 
thenes committed suicide. 

Alexander the Great Conquers 
Much of the World 

With Philip dead, many Greeks felt that 
the plans for the invasion of Persia might 
just as well be buried with him. But they 
underestimated Philip’s son, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Capable Alexander, 
only twenty years old, was a veritable volcano 
who seethed with ambition to conquer the 
world. As a boy, Alexander had trained the 
wild horse Bucephalus when bold adults had 
tried and failed. Tins feat so delighted Philip 
that he exclaimed; "O my son, find an empire 
worthy of you. Macedonia is too small!” 
Alexander loved learning. He is said to have 
memorized the Iliad. Wherever he traveled, 
he inquired about the plants and animals 
as well as about the people and their customs. 
Perhaps this was the influence of Aristotle. 
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Arittotia Teaching Alexander. Find out what tnftvence thli greet phllMopher hod wpoo hit pvpi1. 


The Conquent of the Middle E^xt. B>* 
334 B c, Alexander wa$ ready to inN*adc Per* 
sla by crossing the Hellespont (Dardanelles). 
Alexander, who some believe was the great- 
est militar)' genius in history, won decishe 
victories at Cranicus and at Issus. Tlicn he 
\sTotc to King Darius III of Persia: 'I am lord 
of all Asia, and therefore do thou come to 
mcl . . Alexander then battered the old 
Phoenician dty of T)Te into submission. 
Eg)^)! was his next conquest. Put being phar- 
aoh of Egjqit was not enotjgh for one who 
wanted to become emperor of the world. 
After marching through the Tigris-Euplirates 
valley, he won the battle of Arbela, near the 
ruins of Nineveh. Tliis M'etory meant the 
doom of the Persian Empire. 

Alexander shrcNsxlly look ad>’antage of the 
superstitions of his Oriental subjects by pro- 
claiming himself a god. He worshiped the/r 
many gods as well as his m\Ti. He did not In- 
terfta-e with their local customs. He married 
a Persian princess, Roxana, and ordered his 
soldiers to marr)' Persian girl*. In these wa)**. 


he tried to shrnv the Persians that he was 
not merely a foreign conqueror. Tlie l)enefits 
of Creek culture were Introduced to the con- 
quered peoples. Alexander was a cIe\tT 
judge of men and knew l>ow to win their 
!o)-alty. E% cn non-Crceks w ho showetl ability 
were appointed to higb positions. 

TJie .March lo the Far Eaxt. Alexander 
cotild ha>c rnjo)^! the luxurious life of an 
Oriental despot in any one of tbe magnificent 
Persian dties which he luid captured; Baby- 
lon. Sosa, or Pirscixilis. But Ijring king of 
Macedonia, master of Greece, pluraoh of 
Eg>T»t, and emperor of Penia was not enough 
for restless Alexander. In a fi\e-year cam- 
paign, he led his Iiardmed \etrrans north 
to the Caspian Sea area and eastward lo 
bej-ond the Indus Riser in India. Even IIiJs 
was still not enough for tireless Alexander. 
But It nas more llun enough for hif batjJe- 
scarreil army. TTir)' lud had )Tars of Iningrr, 
thirst, disease, and fighting. Tlie)' wanted to 
go home. Unwillingly Alexander made ilje 
long journey liack to Bab) Ion. In 32.3 nc. 
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at the age of thirt>'-three, the man who had 
conquered so much of the civilized world in 
eight years died of a fever. 

Alexanders Empire Splits and Falls. In 
the last years of his life, Alexander must have 
seemed a changed man to his Macedonian 
veterans. He demanded that his subjects 
stretch out before him and lass his feet. He 
wore luxiuious Persian robes, and his vanity 
and \-iolent temper grew steadily worse. In 
a drunken rage he murdered a man who bad 
saved his life. After Alexander’s death, bis 
empire weakened. Thirty' years later, the 
empire split into three main parts. Each was 
ruled by one of Alexander’s generals or their 
descendants. For e.xample, the Ptolemies 
ruled Egypt. By 31 b.c., each of these king- 
doms was to be conquered by the Romans. 

Hellenic Civilization Plus Oriental 
Civilization Equals Hellenistic 
Civilization 

.Alexander had dreamed of one world 
where Greek civilization would merge with 
Oriental civilization. In spite of the political 


disunity after his death, Greek and Oriental 
culture did merge. ’This combined culture 
is called Hellenistic chilization (c338-c31 

B.C.). 

Alexander and the generals who succeeded 
him built scores of cities, including Alexan- 
dria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria. Here 
Greeks, Babylonians, Egyptians, Jew’s, and 
others mingled, traded, and learned to appre- 
ciate the many contributions of one another. 
Many of them lost their narrow’-mindedness. 
They began to think of themselves as world 
citizens rather than as citizens of separate 
communities. Many of the leading merchants 
and public officials of these Hellenistic cities 
were Greeks who had migrated from the 
homeland. Statues, schools, parks, theaters, 
and colunmed temples were constructed in 
the Greek manner. The educated upper 
classes used the Greek language and studied 
many Greek subjects. The Greek use of rea- 
son for getting at the truth spread. Greek 
styles in clothing w’ere popular and many 
Greek customs were obseiwed. 

But the Hellenistic cities were no mere imi- 
tations of the old Greek city’-states. The one- 
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man rule of the Orient, rather than the de- 
mooacy of Athens, was usually the model. 
Each of the Creek city-states had ruled itself. 
But the Hellenistic cities all o^s'cd allejtiancc 
and paid taxes cither to the Ptolemies or to 
another of Alexander’s heirs. In Oriental 
fashion the Ptolemies considered themselves 
dm’nc and monopolized the wealth of Eg)'pt 
in their o\vn treasuries. Hellenistic women, 
unlike Creek women, but like Eg>ptian and 
Babylonian women, had property rights and 
held important positions. Schools for girls 
were established. 


Alexandria, the Pride of the Hellen* 
Itlle World. Cuartling the l»rl>or at Alex- 
andria stood the famous lighthouse of Pliaroi. 
Into this picturesque liarbor sailed ships 
laden svith Arabian spices, Chinese silks, Hus- 
sian furs, and i>or>', pearls, and raw cotton 
from India. Unlike the narrow allc)^ of 
ancient Athens, the planned streets of Alex- 
andria were I>road, wcll-pavcd, and lightcsl 
at niglit. Unlike the unattractive homes of 
Athenians, the homes of wealthy Alexandri- 
ans were magnificent marble stnicturcs sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens. Their mosaic 
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Archimedes Requesting Roman Soldier to Let Him 
Work Out His Mathematical Problem in Peace. 


floors, luxurious furniture, and fine rugs were 
proof of great prosperity. The city had public 
baths and a system of supplying water by 
means of underground pipes. In the Alexan- 
drian shops, glass blowers, linen weavers, 
perfume makers, and paper makers were al- 
ways busy. Furtliermore, throughout the Hel- 
lenistic world standard money and a banking 
sj'stem helped business. 

The Ptolemies spent fortunes on a govern- 
ment-owned research university called the 
Museum. The Museum included a library 
with nearly half a million books, a lecture 
hall, laboratories, an astronomical observa- 
tory, and huge collections of plants and ani- 
mals. Good salaries attracted great scholars 
from many parts of the world to the Museum. 
Tlic scholars translated into Greek such great 
literature as the Hebrew Old Testament. 
They copied by hand the Greek classics, thus 
preseu'ing them for us. 

Hellenistic Science Serves Practical 
Pnrposc.s, How to make more money, how 
to live more comfortably, how to have a good 
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time — these were goals of the practical Hel- 
lenistic world. Until 1600 a.d., no period pro- 
duced as many practical inventions as did the 
Hellenistic period. A pump with valves, cyl- 
inders, and pistons was invented. An ele- 
mentary steam engine was used to open the 
doors of temples automatically. This early 
and simple machine age produced such de- 
vices as cogwheels, siphons, and derricks. 
Practical Archimedes (born 287 b.c.) 
showed how the pulley, the screw, and the 
lever could make work easier. He correctly 
calculated the way to measure the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. Hellenistic goldsmiths were 
aided by his discovery of the principle of 
specific gravity and the law of floating bodies. 
I^owing these principles, they could dis- 
tinguish between pure gold and gold adul- 
terated by less precious metals. When Syra- 
cuse was besieged by the Romans, Archi- 
medes built a kind of derrick which could lift 
Roman ships right out of the water. He also 
improved upon a device for hurling stones 
long distances. It is said that Archimedes 
was one day figuring out a problem on the 
beach. He was too occupied to pay attention 
to a Roman soldier who spoke to him. Furi- 
ous, the soldier thrust his spear through the 
great scholar. Thus brute force interrupted 
world progress. 

The geographer Eratosthenes (bom c276 
B.c.) pointed out that India could be reached 
by ships sailing around Africa. He was among 
the first to call the earth round, and he esti- 
mated its circumference almost correctly. 
For locating places on the earth, he devised 
a simple scheme of vertical and horizontal 
lines {Icditude and longitude). Another Hel- 
lenistic astronomer proved that the earth ro- 
tates on its axis and revolves around the sun. 
Unfortunately, the astronomer Ptolemy (of 
the second century a.d.) disregarded this 
idea. He insisted that the earth is the center 
of the universe. Ptolemy was considered such 
an authority that his error was accepted until 
about 1500 A.D. City planners who blue- 
printed the streets of Hellenistic cities, engi- 
neers who constructed aqueduct’s and 
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bridges, geographers who cstimalcd distances 
— all found geometry nccessar>'. The geo- 
metric theorems which Euclid (c300 u c.) out- 
lined are among the basic principles of c\er>‘ 
mathematics course today. 

The human body was the fa\oritc subject 
of Greek artists. The Creeks could not hear 
to dissect it for medical study. Hellenistic 
doctors at Alexandria were more practical. 
For thousands of years Eg>T)tlans had been 
embalming mummies, thereby learning much 
about human organs. Hellenistic doctors in- 
herited this knowledge and also learned to 
deaden pain with drugs and to perform oper- 
ations. Their experiments proved that blood 
flows through the arteries. 

Hellenistic Piiilnsopbers Spurn Wrnllh« 
Stress Self-Control, and Urge Modern- 
lion. Walking one day in lus ragged clothes, 
a Hellenistic philosopher met Alexander the 
Great. Accustomed to having people bow 
before him, Alexander proclaimed: “I am 
Alexander the Great." "And I am Diogenes 
the Cynic," was that philosopher's unim- 
pressed response! Diogenes (bomc-iI2oc) 
was the most famous of a group of philoso- 
phers called the Cynics. Tlicy believed that 
to he happy men must have contempt for 
wealth, power, and life’s norma! pleasures 

All of us know persons who bear pain with- 
out complaining, who, even after a death in 
the family, go back to their jobs and do the 
best they can. "Tlicrc is nothing we can do," 
they explain. "It is the way of life." Such per- 
sons are often called sloical after the Stoics, 
another group of Hellenistic philosophers 
Tlie founder of Stoicism was a Jew, Zeno 
(bom JiSO pc). “Rise abosc misfortune! 
Whatever your job in life is, do it with pa- 
tience and fortitude. Wealth, fame, and 
power are unimportant." Tin's was the sort 
of advice Zeno gave. Tlie Stoic belief in the 
equality and brotherhood of man was to 
strongly influence Christianity. 

Epicurus (bom 342 pc), the founder of 
Epicurean plnlosopby. dcmetl tliat the gods 
influence human lives. He asserted that there 
is no life after death. Tliercfore lus followers. 





The Victory of Somefhroce. How he* ihe seviptor 
depicted movement here? 

the Epicureans, believed in enj'o>'inq to the 
full life on earth Many persons hav e tlie false 
impression that Epicureans liebevcd th.at we 
should "Eat, drink, and lie merr)’. for tomor- 
row vvedic!" Actually, the Epicureans recog- 
nized th.it overeating and getting drunk 
bring p.im, and rrcommcndctl moderation in 
all things To avoid pain and enjoy real hap- 
piness, they urged all to punue knowledge. 

Ilellrniittlr Art Slrn«i»ni Itenl-Ufr Sul»- 
jreie ond Strong Enintlonn. Agony, grief, 
and joy were some of tlie strong emotions 
depictcsl by Hellenistic artists Tlic lj:c>coon 
Croup, showing a father and his sons being 
strangled by a snake, ond the Dying Caul 
are t>-jucal Hellrnislic sculpture Famous, 
too. Is the \'iefory of Samothrace. which 
looks as if it belongwl on the prow of a ship. 
Even better known it the famous armless 
lady, the Wniir tie Mih Ilrlicnistfc artists 
loved to copy famous paintings such as the 
Battle of Ateiander anti Darius in nUy 
colored mosaic tiles. 
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Of ihc Severn Wonders of tl)c Ancient 
iVorW, llcUcnistic artists produced Jhreer the 
’haros Lijslitfiousc at Afcxanclria, tfie Colos- 
us of Rhodes — which stootl at the harbor 
here — and the Altar of Zeus in the Temple 
it Pergamum, Nor was the common man ne* 
fleeted Sculptors portra>cd. for esampV, a 
careworn peasant driving a cmv to marVet. 
All this was in contrast to the calm and peace* 
ful treatment of gods and godlike juh|ccts by 
artists of the Age of PerieJes. 

Why Hellenistic Civilization Declined. 
Beginning about 200 b c , certain wealmcsses 
in the ncllcnistjc civilization began to shoiv 
up Slas'ery spread Slave labor was so cheap 
(hat businessmen did not bother to make me 
of the growing number of inventions. Slaver)' 


PUTTING OUH STUDY TO USE 


Ihrmv free men out of Jobs. High and 
increasing debts dros e free farmen from their 
lawlf to join the ranks of (he imempIo)-nl in 
llie ci{i«, Tims there were feuer oislomers 
with mone)' to buy the goods l>cing prochiced. 
.Much of the great u ealth was in the liands of 
a fen* lings, merchants, nmf l.indou-ncn. Tlic 
poserty of the majority of the people caused 
strikes, ciSil w-zn in the Greek peninsula, and 
slate rcliellions throughout the Hellenistic 
M-orlif, Furthermore, the Hellenistic uorld 
Has never united under one government. 
Alesanders heirs and the Creek city-states 
ffc«|iicntly warred upon one another. Tlnis, 
economic sHitress and political diumity matlc 
it e.i$y for the )-oung and vigotxms Roman 
Empire to conriucr the llcllenUtic world. 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


eWiliaation • Sir Arthur Evans • Heinrich 
SsHvemcno ■ hetots • oristocrocy • Solcn • Oraco 
• Clisthenes * osiroclsm * direct democroey * oli- 
garchy • Homer ♦ Mocedonia • Marathon • Ther- 
tnepyloe • OeUon league • Ihemlstodes ' Atbttdtv 
the Just ■ Pericles • Sophists ♦ Socrotes • Plato • 
Anilotle • Delphic Orode ' Olympiad • Aeschylus 


• Aristophones ' Herodotus • Thucydides ' Demos- 
thenes • Tholes ♦ Pythogoroi ' Hlppoerotie Oath • 
Phidios • Myron » Parthenon ' Doric Column • 
Peloponflesion Wor ' Soppho ♦ Pindor • Philip of 
Macedooio • Hellentuic • Alesonder the Great 

• Alexondrio * Erotosihenet * Euclid * Archimedes 

• Diogenes * Stoics • Epicureans 


Questions to Cheek Basic Informotion 


1. V/hot ideos might either o dress designer ot 
o'pwelry designer get from studying Cretan tjtS? 

2. Prove ihof geography was a mojor foctor in- 
fencing oncient Greek history. 

I Prove thot the ancient Greeks hod much In 
ca'nmcn. 


I Dweribe fhe social classes In Sporfo. 

5 Discuss She different forms of government with 
cndent Athens cKperimented, giving reo- 
*®rs fer the decline of (o) aristocracy, (b) ©t»* 
S’fd'y, end (c) the rule of the tyronts. 
k Vihef was dene to make sure thot every 
eiflien took an octWe port in Athenian 

Cs-pjre Qf /ithenion Assembly 

t**-* Cownal of Five Hundred. 


ff. Cowpore court procedures in Athens with 
our own. 

g. Prove thot yovr school tries to develop the 
some >rolU ot ore stressed in the Ooth of the 
Young Men of Athen*. 

10. Arronge the weoVnessei In Athenian demoe- 
focy In what you consider the order ©1 their 
(mporfonce. 

11. Discuss the feorfmg cause, fhe mosf dromof:e 
event, ond the most fmporfonf result of the (o) 
penfw Won or (b) the Pelopormevcn War. 

12 The elms of the Oelion teogue were good. 
b«i».onyont.prott;c«««b»A E.pte:a. 

13, Wkitfi elioticlt' 1— 

.rfi*. roilT Vftif? 

It DiKvH t!.. -''r f .'op— 


War was a tragedy to the people of Greece. 

15. Compare the (o) food, (b) clothing, and (c) 
shelter of the average Athenian with your own. 

16. Show how the Olympic games were related 
to (a) religion, (b) patriotism, (c) business, and 
(d) recreation. 

17. What aspects of Athenian education might 
we do well: (a) to copy; (b) to avoid? 

18. List some of Socrates's ideas and describe 
your reaction to each. 

19. Point out similarities and differences in the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 

20. Show how Greek plays reflected Greek life. 


21. What might your speech class learn from 
studying the life of Demosthenes? 

22. Prove that music meant much to the ancient 
Greeks. 

23. What character traits of Alexander the 
Great do you (a) admire; (b) condemn? 

24. Prove that Hellenistic life was a combination 
of the Greek and Oriental. 

25. Explain why both scholars and businessmen 
flocked to Alexandria during the Hellenistic 
period. 

26. What were Archimedes's contributions to 
science? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. To what extent could we soy about our coun- 
try whot Pericles said about Athens in the Funeral 
Oration? 

2. Compare the bonds of unity in the United 
States today with the bonds of unity in ancient 
Greece. 

3. Why might (o) a modern boy or (b) a modern 
girl be dissatisfied with the type of education in 
oncient Sparta? 

4. Explain how the Spartans might have pre- 
vented revolution without using force. 

5. Why are military dictatorships such as that 
of Sparta a threat to all concerned, including the 
dictotors themselves? 

6. What lessons are there for us in a study of 
the rise and fall of the Greek tyrants? 

7. To what extent do you approve of the reforms 
of Clisthenes? 

8. If if were possible for modern America and 
ancient Athens to exchange lessons in democ- 
rocy, what could each learn from the other? 

9. Show thol many wealthy Americans, like 
weollhy Athenians, contribute money to public 
improvements for all to enjoy. 

10. Men using some of Pericles's techniques 
might bo threats to democracy. Discuss. 

11. Whot could have been done to prevent the 
Peloponnesian War? 

12. Compere the methods of making a living in 
oncient Athens with those of either (a) Egypt, 
(b) Mesopotomio, (c) China, or (d) Indio. In 
each ease show the influence of geography. 


13. Explain why progress was stimulated in 
Athens but hindered in Sparta. 

14. Some persons today think of themselves as 
oracles. Explain. 

15. Whot lessons could the Athenians teach 
modern communities about adult education? 

16. Do you admire or condemn the Sophists? 
Why? 

17. Athens's treatment of Socrates was a blot 
on its democracy. Why? 

18. How would you like to live in Plato's Re- 
public? Discuss. 

19. Compare the part played by the theater in 
Greek life with its part in American life. 

20. Whot do you think was the greatest con- 
tribution of the Greeks to science? Why? 

21. What was modern about the ancient Greek 
scientists? 

22. In many ways the Hellenistic world was a 
melting pot. Explain. 

23. A philosophy of life might be written about 
the manner in which Archimedes met death. 
Explain. 

24. Show by examples the differences between 
Hellenistic ort and the art of the Golden Age of 
Athens. 

25. Which philosophers appeal to you most, 
those of ancient Greece or those of the Hellenis- 
tic period? Explain. 

26. To what extent were there similarities be- 
tween the reasons for the decline of Greek and 
of Hellenistic civilization? 
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Activities to Develop Creative Abllitici, Skllli, ond Deeper Undentandins 


1. In colloborotion with a clatsmote, wrile a 
short short story using ancient Crete as your 
lecole. 

2. Reod selections from either the Ihod or the 
Odysiey and jot down what you consider impor- 
tant information given by Homer about the 
Greeks of his period. 

3. By means of a ladder drawing, illustrote the 
social doss structure in ancient Sparta. In com- 
mittee compare this class set-up with that in 
ancient (a) Egypt, (b) Mesopotamia, (c) India, or 

(d) China. 

4. Write on imaginary newspoper interview wilh 
the leader of o helot rebellion in Sparta who has 
been caught and is awaiting execution. 

5. From Readings in Ancient History by Dovit, 
choose ony selection on the Golden Age of 
Athens. Prepare on outline for on oral report on 
the most dramolic and significant bits. 

6. Select from Bartlett's Familiar Quolations 
those quotations from (o) Sappho, (b) Aesop, (c) 
Aeuhylus, (d) Sophocles, (e) Euripides, (0 Herod- 
6tvt, (g) Thucydides, (h) Socrotei, (i) Aristoph- 
ones, (j) Plato, (k) Aristotle, end (1) Demos- 
thenes which oppeol to you most. Moke pesters 
of the doss's favorites to decorate the dassreom. 

7. Debate: Resolved that the Greek proctice of 
ostracism should be introduced Into the United 
States. 

8. After reading the biography of some famous 
Greek in Plutarch's Lives, write a character sketch 
of that individual in modern style. 

9. Write on essay entitled either If Persia Hod 
Won of Morafhon or Pheidippides Is My Nome. 

10. Reod the sections in hie in Ancient Athens 
by Tuckerwhich deal with (a) clothing, (b) homes, 

(e) customs, (d) position of women, or (e) recrea- 
tion. Then write on Imoginory page in the diory 
of on ancient Athenian, using this Informotion. 

11. Glonce through the Story of the Olympic 
Comes by Kieron ond/elect those chapters which 


you think would be r-osf interes'Ing for the res! 
of the doss to read. Tell why. 

12. Moke on orot report on Greek orthltecture, 
using os a possible source All the Woyt of Sw'ld- 
ing by lamprey. Illustrote with btoekboord 
sketches. 

13. Reod On His Condemnofion to Death about 
Socrates In The World's Great Speeches, edited 
by Copelond. Select the five most noble senti- 
ments expressed, giving reasons for your choices. 

14. Write on essoy entitled Hippocrotei Visits a 
Modern Hospitof. 

15. In committee, contribute to a list of the 
public buildings in your community which hove 
some impoftonl Greek orehilectural feotures. 
Sketch these features In your notebook. 

16. With friends visit the Greek exhibit of a 
museum. Compare those items which interest you 
most with the favorites of your friends. 

17. Write on essoy exploining how Greek his- 
tory might hove been different if the Greek 
peninsula hod o smooth coast line ond o flot, 
fertile terroin. 

16. In colloborotion write on Imoginory orgu- 
ment between on encient Sporton end on endent 
Athenian in which eoch boosts of the superiority 
of his city-stote. 

19. list the couses for the decline of Greece 
under the beodmgs Pofiticol, Sociof, ond Fco- 
nomk. Whot lessons might the modern world 
leorrs from your list? 

20. Imogine yourself o soldier In Alexonderis 
ormy. Write a poem expressing your reoctlen to 
his deoth. 

21. Deboie: Resolved, the world would hove 
been better off if the empire built by Alexonder 
hod lotted forever. 

22. As 0 research project, write a report on 
ony one of the Hellenistic scientists or philoso- 
phers. Indlcote your most useful sources. 


Summing Up 

1. If you were writing a book on ondeni Greece, 
indicate what you think would be on originol 
title for if end give five interesting chopter 
heo dings. 

In your notebook onswer the questions that 


you will find under the pictures in this chopter. 
3. Show how each of the following might bene- 
fit from a study of ondent Greece- (o) o stoles- 
rwn, (b) o doctor, (e) on architect, (d) a writer. 
ond*(e) o leocher of any subject. 
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War was a tragedy to the people of Greece. 

15. Compare the (a) food, (b) clothing, and (c) 
shelter of the average Athenian with your own. 

16. Show how the Olympic games were related 
to (a) religion, (b) patriotism, (c) business, and 
(d) recreation. 

17. What aspects of Athenian education might 
we do well: (a) to copy; (b) to avoid? 

18. List some of Socrates's ideas and describe 
your reaction to each. 

19. Point out similarities and differences in the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 

20. Show how Greek plays reflected Greek life. 


21. What might your speech class learn from 
studying the life of Demosthenes? 

22. Prove that music meant much to the ancient 
Greeks. 

23. What character traits of Alexander the 
Great do you (a) admire; (b) condemn? 

24. Prove that Hellenistic life was a combination 
of the Greek and Oriental. 

25. Explain why both scholars and businessmen 
flocked to Alexandria during the Hellenistic 
period. 

26. What were Archimedes's contributions to 
science? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. To what extent could we say about our coun- 
try what Pericles said about Athens in the Funerol 
Oration? 

2. Compare the bonds of unity in the United 
Slates today with the bonds of unity in ancient 
Greece. 

3. Why might (a) a modern boy or (b) a modern 
girl be dissotisfied with the type of education in 
ancient Sparta? 

4. Explain how the Spartans might have pre- 
vented revolution without using force. 

5. Why are military dictatorships such as that 
of Sparta o threat to all concerned, including the 
dictators themselves? 

6. Who! lessons are there for us in a study of 
the rise and fall of the Greek tyrants? 

7. To what extent do you opprove of the reforms 
of Clisthenes? 

8. If it were possible for modern America and 
oncient Athens to exchange lessons in democ- 
racy, what could each learn from the other? 

9. Show that many wealthy Americans, like 
wealthy Athenians, contribute money to public 
improvements for all to enjoy. 

10. Men using some of Pericles's techniques 
might be threots to democracy. Discuss. 

11. What could hove been done to prevent the 
Peloponnesian War? 

12. Compore the methods of making a living in 
ancient Athens with those of either (a) Egypt, 
(b) Mesopotamia, (c) Chino, or (d) India. In 
each case show the influence of geography. 


13. Explain why progress was stimulated in 
Athens but hindered in Sparta. 

14. Some persons today think of themselves as 
oracles. Explain. 

15. What lessons could the Athenians teach 
modern communities about adult education? 

16. Do you admire or condemn the Sophists? 
Why? 

17. Athens's treatment of Socrates was a blot 
on its democracy. Why? 

18. How would you like to live in Plato's Re- 
public? Discuss. 

19. Compare the part played by the theater in 
Greek life with its part in American life. 

20. What do you think was the greatest con- 
tribution of the Greeks to science? Why? 

21. What was modern about the ancient Greek 
scientists? 

22. in many ways the Hellenistic world was a 
melting pot. Explain. 

23. A philosophy of life might be written about 
the manner in which Archimedes met death. 
Explain. 

24. Show by examples the differences between 
Hellenistic art and the art of the Golden Age of 
Athens. 

25. Which philosophers appeal to you most, 
those of ancient Greece or those of the Hellenis- 
tic period? Explain. 

26. To what extent were there similarities be- 
tween the reasons for the decline of Greek and 
of Hellenistic civilixation? 
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The Appian Way As ll Looks Today 

In the fourth century B.C., the forced labor of criminals built this most famous of the ancient roads 
which led to Rome. What role did Roman roads play in building the empire? 
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Newly Discovered Ruins of BoJhs of Ancient Corthoge on tSe Meiterroneon Sea. 
Wnfe In your notebook o poregroph on whof this tnvst hove been T\e in cndenf f.-nei. 


thenvff. UTien Romulus and Remus found To become master of all Ilah. hcmes-er 
wt who they were. the>' ktlled their e\il Rome had set to conquer the Crwk atfes in 
mcle. Later, in a quarrel. Romulus slesv the south. These Creel rit> -states called 
Remus. The city of Rome got its name from upon their homeland for help. In rrspome, 
the wrvising brother The ancient Romans General PvTihus broucht to Ital) etprriencrd 
Lied to tell this legend because it made them soldiers and war elephants. Winninc battle 

seem to be descendants of the gods. And after battle. Pstrhus reached within thirty 

mere were no written records to disprove ill miles of Rome. But the Romans refused to 

• lore probably, however. Rome originated as quit. Thev inflicfetl such heavy losses on 

» militar)- or trading post vears before 753 b c. Pv-rrhus that his v-ictoncs were really defeats. 

Rome Becomes Master of Italy. From .After one of them, he is said to have rx- 

about 753 to 509 b c, the Romans were sub- claimed: "Another such victon-. and we are 

of the Etruscans, from whose superior losl?’ Even today an individual is said to 

civilization they learned much After over- have had a rynhic rirtory if, in altainins his 

throwing the harsh Etruscan kings m 509 BC., goal, he suffers terrible losses. Pv-rrhus was 

Rome established a republic and became the finally forced to return to Greece. I>iiring this 

icader of a loose union of Latin dtics (the period of Roman conquests, the Golden .\ce 

Latin League). This league, originally or- of Greece lud blossomed and faded, .Alnan* 

pnized for defense, was soon used by Rome ders empire had risen and fallen, and the 

offense. One by one, the Romans con- Hellenistic Ace was ffouruhinc- The little 

gered their allies as well as their enemies village on the Tiber bv 263 bc had become 

^ »nost persistent enemies of the Romans master of Italy But it was to become master 

the Samnites, tribes of central Italv. of much more. 

R‘ookihe Romans nearly fiftv vears to crush Rome Face* Competition from Car- 
^ Then, by 290 b c. all of central Italy ibage, Onlv one vear after the Italian pmin- 
under Roman domination. snh was uniSed. Rome was at w-ax with Car- 
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come the home of the great empire of 100 
A.n.? What did Roman civilization contrib- 
ute to the progress of mankind? Why did 
tliis mightiest of empires decline and fall? 
Tlic answers to these questions are both a 
history of Rome and a lesson for modem 
ci%'i!izations. 

Italy's Geography a Key 
to Roman History 

Tlie peninsula of Italy is like a leg stretch- 
ing out into the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Apennine Mountains form the leg bone. The 
Alps are where the thigh of this leg would be. 
Off the toe lies the island of Sicily, a stepping- 
stone to Africa. In the calf of the leg lies the 
fertile Po River valley. The Italian peninsula 
is in a favorable location in the center of the 
Mcclitcrranc.an Sea, that great highway of 
ancient communication. Farmers of the Ital- 
ian peninsula were blessed with a mild cli- 
mate. Their fields were sheltered from cold 
northern winds by the Alps. Tliere was sufB- 
cicnl fertile land for growing grain and rais- 
ing cattle. 


Rome was well situated to become the cen- 
ter of a world empire. From Italy s central 
position in the ancient world, Roman soldiers 
and sailors could attack Greece, North Africa, 
Spain, Gaul (modem France and Belgium), 
and England. The hills around the city pro- 
tected it from invasion. Yet it was accessible 
to the sea by way of the Tiber River. The 
Italian mountains did not cut the peninsula 
up into separate communities. Therefore it 
was easier to build a united Rome than a 
united Greece. Geography also helps to ex- 
plain why the early Romans paid little atten- 
tion to commerce. Since there are few good 
harbors on the east coast of Italy, few Greek 
or Oriental merchants visited the peninsula. 
And the better harbors on the west coast 
faced peoples still living as semibarbarians. 
Furthermore, the Romans faced possible in- 
vasion through certain Alpine passes. 

In the center and the south of the Italian 
peninsula lived the Italian tribes, an Indo- 
European people who first settled there about 
2000 B.c. The Latins were one of the Italian 
tribes. On the northwest coast (modem Tus- 
cany) lived the Etruscans, Farther south, 
along the coast and on the island of Sicily, 
were Greek colonies. 

Rome: From Tiny Village 
to Great Empire 

The Legend of the Founding of Rome. 
Not many years before 753 b.c., according to 
a legend, two helpless infants in a cradle 
drifted down the Tiber River. Their pitiful 
cries were heard by a female wolf. The wolf 
rescued them and nursed them until they 
were adopted by a farmer. In 753 B.c. after 
the twin boys Romulus and Remus had 
reached manhood, they founded the city of 
Rome. 

According to the legend, the twins’ an- 
cestors included the love goddess Venus and 
Mars, the god of war. As children of the king 
of the Latin tribes, they were supposed to 
inherit the throne. A cruel uncle who wanted 
the tlirone for himself had thrown them into 
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board Carthaginian ships from Roman ships, 
and then engage in hand-to-hand fighting. 
The First Punic War (264-241 ac) w-as long 
draum out Carthage, in sheer exhaustion, 
finally >ielded Sicily and a monc)' indemnit>‘ 
to Rome. In the period of peace which fol- 
lowed, Rome seized the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica and conquered the Cauls in 
northern Italy. Meanuhile, Carthage used 
Spanish soldiers and Spanish sih'cr to man 
and equip a new Carthaginian army. 

Rome Rallies to Defeat Ilannihah The 
story of the Second Punic War (21S-201 B c) 
reads like a biography of Ilanmljal. Ilanni- 
bals father, a general, had drilled into hts 
son an undpng hatred of e\eiything Roman. 
WTien >oung Hannibal was appointed Car- 
thaginian commander, be decided to take the 
offensive. The Romans ne\er expected that 
the Second Punic War would be fought on 
their own soil. Thej* ne\'er dreamed that 
Hannibal would take thousands of soldiers 
and scores of horses and elephants from 
Spain across the P)Tenees Mountains, the 
Rhone Ri>er, and the Alps into Italy. But he 
did, although his army was then cut In half 
by hunger, exposure, accidents, and attacks 
by barbarian tribes. 

For sixteen >ears Hannibal w-as the terror 
of Rome. He won battle after battle, with 
victories at Lake Trasimenus and at Cannae 
(216 Bc). In the trap laid by Hannibal at 
Cannae, over fifty thousand Romans i>er- 
ished. Yet Hannibal was still in a dangerous 
position. He lacked the equipment to lay 
siege to Rome. Furthermore, most of the 
Italian cities which he expected to desert 
Rome, supported Rome. No reinforcements 
came to Hannibal from the merchants at Car- 
thage. WTien his brother attempted to lead 
a relief army o\er the Alps, the Romans de- 
stroj-ed it Hannibal was cruelly informed 
of the fate of this army when his brother* 
head was rolled into camp! Moreover, the 
Romans were confident that if *hej' could 
hold out long enough, the>' were bound to 
wia 

In a clever move to get Hannibal out of 



Pcne*y D?KO»<red in t*'e Ruins of CortSoj*. 
Here H en to oef-irre fem end fwnciion, 

fijiplsin. 

Italy, the Roman general Sdplo iKTateoed 
Carthage. Alarmed, the Carthacmians or- 
dered Hannibal home to defend the cit>-. At 
Zama, in 002 b.c, Sdpio defeated Hannibal. 
Thus ended the Scctmd Punic War. The 
peace treaty almost ruined Carthage. Spain, 
most of the Carthaginian navy, and a large 
sum of monev- were turned over to Rome. 
Carthage also promised never to go to war 
against any countrv without Romes consent 

WTiat lur>p«in3 (o Hannibal? Wliat did 
(his militais- Rmim Cam 1'”^ liitmi- 
(far campaicn which cost hnndicds of thou- 
sands of lists’ An tailc m the East, fat (sons 
homo, in dancer of bnni: turned osre to ifws 
Bonsasss, ftannihal committed suiode. ffe 
had alwass earned potion in a Ensee no; for 
just such an emerstencs-. 

(Chat happened to Carthaite’ In spite of 
the harsh terms of the treaty. Carthace re- 

.11 ed and prospered. Many Itoman buiinesi- 
men aisd fatmets were alarmed at this ro- 
newod competition. Cato, an anitOOTtic 
Roman landowner, used to rod ah has 
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Hannibal's Army 
Crossing ibe Rhone 
River. Why has Han- 
nibal's story fascina- 
ted millions through- 
out history? 


thagc. Carthage had been founded by Phoe- 
nician colonizers in the ninth century b,c. 
Now Carthage was an immensely wealthy 
city in its own right and the heart of a great 
commercial empire. Carthage had colonies 
along the North African and Spanish coasts 
and on some of the Mediterranean islands. 
Tlrese colonies supplied Carthage with raw 
materials, soldiers, and cheap labor. The Car- 
thaginians regarded the entire western Medi- 
terranean as a Carthaginian monopoly. It was 
even rumored that they drowned any foreign 
sailor who dared to venture between Sar- 
dinia and Gibraltar! 

According to their enemies, the Romans, 
Carthaginians were treacherous, cruel, and 
immoral. The Romans envied them their 
fleets of merchant ships which brought valu- 
able minerals from England and Spain. These 
minerals were exchanged for African ivory 
and ebony and for Oriental te.xtiles and 
mctal-work. On their huge estates Cartha- 
ginians practiced up-to-date methods of farm- 
ing. The city of Carthage itself was crowded 
with temples, government buildings, palaces, 
and slums. Carthage had a gox'emment of 
the rich, by the rich, and for the rich. As a 
rule, Carthaginian soil was tilled by slaves. 
For over a centur)', beginning in 264 B.C., 
this powerful merchant oligarchy was to en- 
gage in frequent warfare with Rome. 


The three wars between Rome and Car- 
thage were called Punic (Latin for Phoeni- 
cian). Rome had a huge army and Carthage 
a powerful navy. Since these rivals were 
separated by water, at first things looked 
hopeless for Rome. But Roman soldiers were 
free citizens fighting for their country and 
Carthaginian soldiers were either war cap- 
tives or foreigners fighting for pay. 

Both Rome and Carthage wanted the fer- 
tile island of Sicily which lay between them. 
For a long time the Romans had been mainly 
farmers, not traders. Therefore, Carthaginian 
merchants had had little Roman competition. 
However, after Rome annexed the Greek 
commercial cities of southern Italy, Romans 
and Carthaginians became rival traders. Aris- 
tocrats in both countries felt that war might 
give them an opportunity to seize land, booty, 
and trade. To get support for the war, Roman 
aristocrats told the people that Romes ex- 
istence was being tlrreatened. 

The practical Romans realized that they 
needed a navy to beat Carthage. So they built 
one. Also, they realized that they could not 
compete in naval tactics with the experienced 
Carthaginians. On land, they were accus- 
tomed to getting close to the enemy to de- 
stroy him. So they applied their army tactics 
to naval warfare. They created swinging 
gangplanks. Tlius Roman soldiers could 
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board Carthaginian ships from Roman ships, 
and then engage in hand-to-hand fighting. 
The First Punic War (264-241 b.c) was long 
drasvn out. Carthage, in sheer exhaustion, 
finally yielded Sicily and a money indemnity 
to Rome. In the period of peace which fol- 
lowed, Rome seized the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica and conquered the Gauls in 
northern Italy. Meanwhile, Carthage used 
Spanish soldiers and Spanish silver to man 
and equip a new Carthaginian army. 

Rome Rallies to Defeat Ilannihal. The 
story of the Second Punic War (218-201 d c.) 
reads like a biography of Hannibal. Hanni- 
bal’s father, a general, had drilled into his 
son an und)ing hatred of everything Roman. 
^Vhen young Hannibal was appointed Car- 
thaginian commander, he decided to take the 
offensne. The Romans never expected that 
the Second Punic War would be fought on 
their own soil. They never dreamed that 
Hannibal would take thousands of soldiers 
and scores of horses and elephants from 
Spain across the Pyrenees Mountains, the 
Rhone River, and the Alps into Italy. But he 
did, although his army was then cut in half 
by hunger, exposure, accidents, and attacks 
by barbarian tribes. 

For sixteen years Hannibal was the terror 
of Rome. He won battle after battle, with 
victories at Lake Trasimenus and at Cannae 
(216 Bc). In the trap laid by Hannibal at 
Cannae, over fifty thousand Romans per- 
ished, Yet Hannibal was still in a dangerous 
position He lacked the equipment to lay 
siege to Rome. Furthermore, most of the 
Italian cities which he expected to desert 
Rome, supported Rome. No reinforcements 
came to Hannibal from the merchants at Car- 
thage. \Vhen his brother attempted to lead 
a relief army over the Alps, the Romans de- 
stro)ed it. Hannibal was cruelly informed 
of the fate of this army when his brothers 
head was rolled into campl Moreover, the 
Romans were confident that, if they could 
hold out long enough, they were bound to 
'^^n. 

In a cleser move to get Hannibal out of 



Pottery Discovered In the Rvlns of Carthage. 
Here it on attempt to ochleve form end function. 

Exptoin. 

Italy, the Roman general Seipio tlucatened 
Carthage. Alarmed, the Carthaginians or- 
dered Hannibal home to defend the city. At 
Zama. in 202 bc, Sripio defeated Hannibal. 
Thus ended the Second Punic War. The 
peace treaty almost mined Carthage. Spain, 
most of the Carthaginian navy, and a large 
sum of money were turned o\cr to Rome. 
Carthage also promised never to go to war 
against any countr>’ without Rome' s consent. 

\\liat liappened to Hannibal? Wwt did 
this militaiy genius gain from the sixteen- 
year campaign which cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives? An exile in the East, far from 
home, in danger of being turned over to the 
Romans, ILinnibal committed suicide. He 
had alwa>-s carried poison in a finger ring for 
just such an emergency. 

Wiat happened to Cartilage? In spile of 
the harsh terms of the trc.ity. Cartilage re- 
vived and prospered Many Roman business- 
men and farmers were alarmed at this re- 
newed competition. Cato, an aristocratic 
Roman landowmer, used to end all his 


speeches svith; “Carthage must be destroyed!” 
Many Romans lived in mortal fear of another 
invasion like Hannibal’s. The Romans delib- 
erately picked a quarrel with Carthage which 
caused the 'Third Punic War (149-146 B.c.). 
After winning this war, the Romans made 
sure that there would not be another Punic 
War. They completely destroyed Carthage 
and cursed any who might attempt to rebuild 
it. SursRIng Carthaginians were sold into 
slavery. The territories around Carthage be- 
came the Roman prorince of Africa. 

Rome Both Wins and Loses by the 
Punic Wars. What happened to Rome as 
a result of the Punic Wars? 'The future looked 
bright. Rome now controlled the western 
Mediterranean. 'The eastern Mediterranean 
was within its reach. Romans were absorb- 
ing Greek civilization through increased con- 
tacts with the Greek cities of southern Italy 
and Sicily. This civilization, rather than the 
Oriental civilization of Carthage, was to be 
passed on to Europe by Rome. But there 
were some clouds on the horizon of this 
bright future. Puffed up with the pride of 
victory, many Romans became aggressively 
militaristic. More and more of the conquered 
lands were acquired by wealthy Roman no- 
bles. Small farmers and poor workers be- 
came bitter because a few nobles and others 
grew very rich while they grew poorer. This 
bitterness beUveen classes was to contribute 
to civil war and eventually to the downfall 
of Rome. 

In the long run, then, there were no fruits 
of victory. Some historians have regretted 
that Rome and Carthage did not use co-oper- 
ation and trade treaties to settle their differ- 
ences. One Roman aristocrat felt that the 
existence of Carthage helped to stimulate 
Rome. In contrast to Cato, he used to end 
lus speeches; "Carthage must stand!” 

Rome Expands in the East and West. 
The Ptolemies of Egs-pt and other heirs of 
Alexander the Great were constantly quarrel- 
ing with one another. So wore the Greek city- 
states. Knowing what Rome had done to 
its commercial competitor, Carthage, one 
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could predict destruction for another Roman 
commercial competitor, the Greek city-state 
of Corinth. One could also predict that Rome 
would probably annex all these eastern lands. 
Rome did. By 146 b.c. Egypt and the Greek 
city-states had become Roman dependencies 
and Macedonia, a conquered Roman prov- 
ince. By 63 B.c. all of Syria was also a Roman 
province. Spain, won from Carthage, was the 
first of Rome’s provinces in western Europe. 
Gaul came next, 'Then England was invaded 
and later annexed. With the addition of Dacia 
(modem Rumania) about 100 a.d., Rome 
reached its greatest extent. On the map the 
Roman Empire at this time resembled a huge 
ellipse surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. 
The tiny village on the Tiber had come a 
long way! 

Some Answers to the Riddle 
of Roman Expansion 

The Role of the Roman People. Would- 
be empire builders have sometimes looked 
back at Rome and asked: “How did they 
do it?” About 500 b.c,, a Roman army was 
trapped by its enemies. The government was 
desperate. Messengers were sent to a retired 
Roman general, Cincinnatus, asking him to 
save the army. Cincinnatus was busy plowing 
when the messengers arrived. When they 
offered him absolute power during the emer- 
gency, he reluctantly accepted. After crush- 
ing the enemy, Cincinnatus gave up his 
powers as a dictator and returned to his plow. 

Proudly the Romans used to tell the legend 
of Cincinnatus to their children. They held 
up his qualities as ideals for Roman citizens 
to imitate. The early Romans were inde- 
pendent farmers who loved their soil, their 
gods, and their country. These hard-working, 
disciplined citizens made courageous soldiers. 
Unlike the imaginative, original, and artistic 
Greeks, the Romans were a practical and con- 
servative people. However, they were clever 
imitators who borrowed from the best of 
other civilizations. Roman arches built from 
Etruscan models, Roman ships cut from Car- 
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pUinder. The whole city turned out to watch 
these Roman triumphs. 

At first, tlie Roman army was a citizen 
army of free farmers who were sometimes 
rewarded with grants of conquered land. 
As Rome expanded, more and more soldiers 
were needed for longer and longer periods 
of serx ice. Since they could not return to culti- 
vate their land, the government had to pay 
them salaries. Thus the citizen army gave 
way to a professional army. The basic unit 
of the Roman army was the legion, made up 
of about four thousand troops. Roman sol- 
diers wore helmets, armor, and shields and 
fought with javelins and swords. Military 
service was compulsory for all Romans be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and forty-seven. 



Roman Generol Addressing His Army. In this 
common practice, the cowards were condemned 
to death ond the brave rewarded. 


The Role of the Roman Republic in 
Building the Roman Empire. The Romans 
who won independence from tlic cruel Etnis- 
cau kings in 509 n.c. hated monarchy. They 
therefore decided that licncefortlt they would 
elect their rulers, limit their term of office, 
and dismiss them if they violated the law. 
Such a government, in which the people are 
the source of power, is a republic. Under the 
Roman Republic, there were two elected 
exectilivcs called consuls. Because the Ro- 
m.ans fearetl one-man rule, they elected their 
consuls for one-year terms and gave each 


power to check the other. Like the President 
of the United States, the consuls of Rome 
were commanders in chief of the army. Like 
him, they had a voice in lawmaking, in 
carrying out laws, and in the work of the 
courts. Tlie Romans recognized the need for 
speedy action in time of war or other emer- 
gency. In such periods, in place of the two 
consuls, they substituted a dictator. This 
official had complete power for six months, 
provided that he did not change the basic 
laws of Rome. In our country, too, during 
wartime the President receives greater 
powers. 

In our Congress, the power to make laws 
is fairly evenly shared by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. But in Rome, the 
lower house, the Assembly, was unimportant 
compared with the Senate. In the Senate 
were all ex-consuls and many rich landhold- 
ers. Senators held office for life. The Roman 
Senate conducted war and made rules for 
governing conquered provinces. All laws had 
to be proposed and passed by the Senate. 
Like our Senate, the Roman Senate ratified 
treaties with foreign countries as well as 
appointments to office. 

In the early days of the Roman Republic, 
the Assembly, which was composed of all the 
citizens of Rome, met only when summoned 
by a high official. About all the Assembly 
could do was to vote “yes” or “no” on laws 
proposed by the Senate, Although the As- 
sembly elected the consuls, its choice was 
limited to nobles nominated by the Senate. 
In time, the Assembly acquired more power, 
including the right to declare war. 

The Bitter Conflict Between 
Plebeians and Patricians 

Under the laws of the United States, all 
citizens have equal rights. Practically all 
citizens can run for political office. Ours is 
therefore a democratic republic. The Roman 
gox-emment, on the other hand, was an aristo- 
cratic republic. Its citizens did not all have 
equal rights. For a long time, the Romans 
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were divided Inlo two cl.isses. the landhotd* 
inp noWes, cnlled patrictam, and the common 
people, called plebeians or plehs Only pa* 
tricians could be constils, senators, priests, or 
other Important oflicials. Intermarriage be- 
tween patricians and plebeians was illegal 
Tlie struggle of the plebs to gam equal 
rights was a long and hard one In fact, class 
warfare Iwtwecn the plebs, most of whom 
svere poor, and the patricians, most of whom 
were rich, oeiiliially helped to destroy the 
Homan Hepiihhc Tlie opening shot tn this 
class warfare came in the fifth centiir)* i»a 
In a Inxly the plebs left the city and 
threatenwl never tn fight for Home again 
unless certain demands were met Wlsat were 
these demands? Tlie right to marry patri- 
cians, to hold high gosernment offices, and 
to share in the lauds sson in ssar Tlie 
plebeians also demanded a cliange in the 
iasvs vshich fa\or«l creditors more than debt- 
ors. Tlie p.itrici.ms nitnlci! the plebs for 
soldiers. Tlirrefore. the pleb military’ stnle 
was partly successful Cnidgingly, the pa- 
tricians grantesl a fesv coti«’ssions to the 
plebs. Tliey granted them the right to elect 


tsvo (later, ten) officials callwl tribunes The 
tnbiines were permitted to shout from out* 
side the Senate (I-atm for *1 forhid") 

to any law that they considered unfair to 
the plehs Slavery for debt was almhshed. 

But the job of the tribune was not an easy 
one Tlie laws of Home had never been 
written down Tlir judges w ere alt patricians 
wbowsnalU interpretwl the law to favor their 
own cl.iss This was e\actl> wliat lud hap- 
pened in Grcc'ce hefnrr Draco and Solon On 
the iiisislence of the plehs In -tV) nc., how- 
ever. the laws of Horne were rngravnl on 
twelve bionrr tablets Tliry were then placed 
in full \n*w m the Forum (market place). 
Tlic Ijiws of tlie Twelve Tables favorrtl the 
ndi Vet at least the plehs now knew wlut 
was legal and what was not 

Twice agiin the plebs thrratrneil military 
strikes Thus the) won the right to l>ecome 
consuls and other high oflinalt ami tn sit in 
the Senate H) 2.S7 nc. laws pawed h) tlie 
Assembly no longer nersled Sciule approval 
And plebs could marry patricians TTiis vvai 
the high water mark of Homan democracy. 

Shortly afterward. Homan dermicracy be- 
lli 
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gan to decline. Rich plebs joined patricians 
in opposing the demands of poor plebs. In 
theory, anyone could run for high office. In 
practice, since officials were not paid, only 
the rich could afford to. Some tribunes, who 
were supposed to be the protectors of all the 
plebs, looked out for the interests of the rich 
ones onlv. Furthermore, as wars increased 
and the Roman Empire e.vpanded, the power 
of the aristocratic Senate continued to grow. 
For in emergencies the Roman people tended 
to rely on the e.vperienced statesmen of the 
Senate. 

Class Conflicts Contribute 
to One-Man Rule 

In a sense, the Roman Republic sifter 146 
B.c was one world. Here was one opportunity 
to end wars and to use the resources of the 
world for the benefit of all. The Romans let 
this opportunity slip through their fingers. 
Civil wars tore the republic apart and led 
to the rise of dictatorship. Why? Was it 
because Roman citizenship was denied to 
many conquered peoples? Was it because 
it is impossible to maintain democracy at 
homo witliout o.xtcnding it abroad? Was it 
because the Roman people were unable to 
see through tlie tricky promises of would-be 
dictators? Could a few monopolize the wealth 
of the Roman Empire without antagonizing 
the poor? A study of the various classes of 
people in the Roman Republic may help to 
answer these questions. 

A simple, hard-working Roman fanner of 
the year 500 b.c. coming to life four centuries 
later would liave been bewildered by what 
he saw in Rome. Tens of thousands of idle 
Romans were wandering about aimlessly in 
the streets. Thousands of others sat in huge 
amphitheaters, thrilled by the sight of ono 
armored slave killing another. Tlie bloodier 
the contest, the louder the chcersl In big fac- 
tories countless slaves (oiled, manufacturing 
goods for their masters to sell. Tlie simple 
fanner might wonder at the shouw persons 
who swageered along in silken garments of 


purple and gold and who lived in luxurious 
homes. He would not recognize the many- 
storied tenements in which the poor lived. 
Nor would he understand why there were 
so many political clubs in which ambitious 
candidates were bribing men to vote for 
them. But he would soon come to realize 
that Rome in 100 B.c. was a city in which cer- 
tain classes were growing steadily richer 
while other classes were growing steadily 
poorer. 

Speculation and Corruption Weaken 
the Republic. Frequently, as a result of 
wars, some persons grow rich. In Rome, dur- 
ing the wars of conquest, some men bought 
up land at low prices and sold it later at high 
prices. They thus became real estate specu- 
lators. Others made huge fortunes when they 
secured government contracts to build roads, 
bridges, or ships or to manufacture armor 
for soldiers. As business increased during 
and after the wars, the demand for money 
grew. Some Romans went into the business 
of lending money and became members of 
the richer class by charging high rates of 
interest. 

Some patricians and rich plebs became war 
profiteers through fanning. They crowded 
the small independent farmers ofi^ their lands. 
Soon most of the land was owned by a few 
large landowners. Some politicians were also 
war profiteers. Often former consuls and men 
who had held other high positions sought the 
job of proconstjl (governor) of a defeated 
province. Some proconsuls were honest men. 
Others worked with the tax collectors in 
cheating the provincials. The Roman govern- 
ment used to sell to private companies the 
right to collect taxes. These private tax col- 
lectors, called publicans, collected the sums 
required by the Roman government. But 
they frequently squeezed from the taxpayers 
an additional amount for themselves. 

The people in the provinces sometimes 
complained to Rome that the law was being 
violated. But it did them no good. Proconsuls 
often bribed juries. And many senators re- 
fused to enforce the law. Many of them had 
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been piDConsxils thcmse!ves1 Since Jbese pro- 
consuls had ruled dcsi>otically in the prov- 
inces. they tended to have contempt hr the 
republic at home. Rich Romans monopolized 
the high offices in the republic. They paid 
salaries to certain senators who supported 
their interests in the Senate. And the tre- 
mendous wealth obtained through conquest! 
widened the gap between rich and poor. 

Slavery Weakens the Repuhllr. About 
100 »c, thousands of slaves, white and col- 
ored, rose in rebellion against the Romarr 
government. The Romans sent army after 
army to Sicil)’. the scene of the rebellion. 
After they were finally suppressed, the slaves 
plunged their swords into one another. They 
Vtjcw that as captives they w*ould has e been 
forced to fight wild beasts for the amusement 
of Roman spectators. 

IVhy should these slaves have risked their 
lirei in rebellion against powerful Rome? 
They felt that death was preferable to the 
bnJtal treatment given slaves on Roman 
estates. Each Roman slave was branded for 
identification. During the day, as they toiled 
in the fields, they were chained together. At 
night they were driven into underground 
cells. City slaves were treated a little better, 
espedally Creek captives who had been 
docton, artists, or writers. Sometimes their 
masters even freed them. 

Slavery helped to ruin the small independ- 
ent farmer who had been the backbone of 
the Roman Republic. Com and wheat grown 
by slaves in Sicily and North Africa could 
be sold more cheaply than com grown by 
free Roman farmers. Prosperous farmen 
owning big estates refused to pay wages to 
free farmers They could buy slaves and 
feed them just enough to keep them alive. 
MTicn a fesv courageous small farmers tried 
to compete with big landowners, they had to 
borrow money. \^en they* could not pay 
back loans, many of them lost their farms. 
As in Greece, many Roman soldier farmen 
returned from the wars to find their lands in 
such bad shape that they were hard to culti- 
vate. For all these reasons, free farmers gaw 


up farming and swarrnrt! to the city. Tims 
they- increased tlxe n\:tnl>rt of unemployed. 

Slavery practically niined Rome's free 
working class also. Since slaves did all Vimls 
of work, uages dropped. Free vvorlers lost 
their fobs. Tfiotisar>ds of former farmers 
poured into the cily to compete for the few 
fobs tliat were left. Soon Iwlh groups, the 
city workers and the former farmers, fjcgan 
to Jose respect for work. The)’ considered it 
suitable only for slaves. 

The Stage !• Set for Civil War, The 
Rome of 100 ttc. saw two main groups Hne<! 
up against each other. On one aide were 
lu«ur)'-Im ing. often corrupt patricians, who 
were in control of the government. On the 
oihcTwas the bitter, grumbling, and etntaWe 
city mob. Sometimes, uralthy plehs joined 
the patricians, and sometimes they remained 
With the plcbs. depending upon which was to 
their j^eatrr advantage. Disunity at this 
time was especially serious because many 
colonies were rebellious and barb.irians were 
hammering at Rome's Ixmlm. Such condi- 
tions have always pros ided a golden oppor- 
tunity for would’be dictators. 

Ambitious Roman pohlirians soon rralired 
that by bribing the voters and promising all 
thmgs to all people, they could w m control of 
the government. Unscrupulous leaders often 
bonovved mone>- so that the>- could give 
voters free bread and free entertainment, 
called bread and ciraitct Tlicy knew that if 
they got themselves jobs as proconsuls, they 
would colled more tlan enough tribute to 
pay off the loans. As proconsuls, they vvould 
be in command of armies of professional sol- 
diers. With this mililar)- might a proconsul 
coufd overthrow the repufilic and make him- 
self dictator Rome was truly sitting on a 
\oleano’ 

The Gracchi Attempt Reform*. A few 
patriotic Romans saw that the republic was 
in danger. Tliey knew that unemployed mobs 
made laiy by landouts do not make the l»cst 
cstizcns. Tliey knew tiiat landiesi fannen 
haveUttle incentive to fight for their countr)-. 
Thej- were afraid that the embittered poor 
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The Mother of Goius Gracchus Implores Him Not 
to Seek Vengeance for the Murder of His Brother. 


might listen to the propaganda of the would- 
be dictators. Outstanding among these re- 
formers were the brothers Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus. They were grandsons of Scipio, 
Hannibal’s conqueror. Although patricians, 
the Gracchi were interested in helping the 
poor plebs. Tiberius Gracchus was elected 
tribune in 1S3 n.a He immediately suggested 
that the amount of land that any one person 
could own be limited, and that lands above 
this limit be divided among the poor. To 
present a rival tribune from vetoing this 
suggestion, Tiberius illegally got him ousted 
from ofTicc. Tlie senators attacked the land 
law as robber)’ and called Tiberius a would- 
be dictator. They were especially alarmed at 
this appc.al which he made to the plebs; 

“S.ivnpe beasts have their places of ref- 
uge; hut the men who bear arms and die for 
Italy enjoy only the air and light. The com- 
manders urge soldicre to fight for lire shrines 


of their ancestors. . . . Itou £ght and die to 
give luxur)' and wealth to other men. You 
are called the masters of the world, but 
you have not a foot of ground to call your 
own.” 

Enraged, the senators had Tiberius and hun- 
dreds of his followers tntirdered. Their 
bodies were dumped into the Tiber River. 

But Tiberius’s program did not die -widi 
him. His brother Gaius, who w’as elected 
tribune in 123 b.c., persuaded the Assembly 
to pass tbe land reforms again. He also w'on 
popularity with the poor by getting the 
government to sell grain at half price.^ He 
proposed a law to prevent boys under seven- 
teen from being drafted. He tried to increase 
the power of the democratic Assembly at the 
expense of the aristocratic Senate. Senatorial 
violence was also the answer to this reform 
program. To avoid murder at the hands of 
enraged senators, Gaius ordered a slave to 
kill him. In fear that his loyal followers w'ould 
make a martjT of Gaius, the Senate warned 
his mother not to wear mourning for him. 

Why is this quarrel between the Gracchi 
and the Senate significant? A republic is in 
danger when disputes between political par- 
ties are settled by bloodshed rather than by 
law. The Senate’s stubbornness in refusing 
to meet their demands made the Roman 
people feel that only with a strong army 
behind them could they win reforms. And 
ambitious military heroes in control of power- 
ful armies have often persuaded the poverty- 
stricken and unemployed to accept them as 
dictators. 

Ci\il War Breaks Out: lilarius and 
Sulla, Two such militarj' heroes appeared 
in Rome shortly after the death of Gaius 
Gracchus. One, a rich pleb named Marius, 
led the people’s party’. The other, Sulla, bora 
a poor aristocrat, was backed by the aristo- 
cratic senatorial party. General Marius bad 
won fame by defeating a rebellious long in 

* Hmvtrv-er, Gaius lost popularitj- wih the poo! 
when he proposed that full citizenship be given Ic 
many colonis^ and allies. This priWlege thev did 
not want to share. 
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North Africa and by smashing an attempt of 
German tribes to invade northern Italy. Mar- 
ius violated the Constitution by having him- 
self elected consul many times. He built up 
a professional army lo>'al to him rather than 
to Home. By similar acts later generals were 
to make themselves military dictators of 
Borne. 

Sulla became a military hero when he sup- 
pressed a rebellion of Borne’s allies in Italy. 
Tlic rebels were demanding Boman citiien- 
ship — which they later did receive. The 
Senate then appointed Sulla to lead an army 
against a rebellious king in Asia Minor. The 
Assembly appointed Marius to the 5,ime job. 
Tlie armies of the two generals fought it out 
in Borne. Sulla won and uent off to Asia 
Minor. \Vliilc he was gone, Marius killed 
many of Sulla's aristocratic followers. When 
Sulla returned, he avenged himself upon the 
followers of Marius with terrible cntclly. 
Lists of these men were posted. Such lis's 
were called proscriplloni. The men on them 
were said to be proscribed. Big rewards were 
paid anyone who could prove that he had 
kilted these proscribed followen of Marius. 
Innocent persons, especially if they owned 
rich estates, were Included among the pro- 
scribed. Sulla then weakened the Assembly’s 
posscr and strengthened that of the aristo- 
cratic Senate. With the backing of the cor- 
rupt Senate, Sulla easily made himself 
dictator. 

Julius Caesar Becomes 
Diclator of Rome 

Ten years after the death of Sulla, all Rome 
was talking aliout three other ambitious poli- 
ticians: Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar. Pom- 
pey was a miiilar>' liero. Crasstis was both a 
mi!itar>’ hero and Rome’s richest citizen 
Slaves, mines, and real estate liad made him 
a fortune. As for Julius Caesar, from his 
>-oulh be liad burned with ambition. One 
day, young Julius was reading the life of 
Alexander the Great, \\lien his friends askcsl 
why Ills cjTS were filled with tears, be re- 
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A Section of the Originol Meseic Porement en 
the Fleer of o Remon Vitle In Englend. For from 
the Hellenitiic World from Which the Romant 
Probobly learned This Art. Wbot ipeelol rflfTicvl- 
ties faced the eniit In moVing o moioic Me this? 

plied: "lias e I not cause for weeping? Alex- 
ander the Great at my age liad conquered 
many nations. Wlial base I done so far?" 

But Caes.ir’i tears were wasted. He w.is 
destined to rule an empire far greater than 
Alexander’s. Caesar planned his rise to power 
with care. He made himself popular with 
the masses of the people by much handshak- 
ing, by spending mone)* on bread and cir- 
cuses, and by pajing for \otes. When his 
funds were exhausted, he borrowed money 
from Crassus Crassus. greedy for political 
fas-ors, had frequently contributed money to 
iKrth political parties. Although a noble, 
Caesar lud become the spokesman for the 
people’s party. Pompey and Crassus saw the 
\-aIur of a political partnenhip with this 
pr^ular politician. Tlicir partnership, which 
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is V.ncr.vn as the First Triumvirate, gave bene- 
fits to all three. Caesar became consul (59 
B.C.). Pompey got lands for distribution to 
his war veterans. Crassus got special tax 
benefits. 

Caesar now had political power and finan- 
cial baching. If his ambition %vas to be ful- 
filled. he needed a personal army as well. 
When he secured the appointment as pro- 
consul of Gaul, he became his own press 
agent. He sent home exciting accounts of his 
remarkable conquests over the Gauls and of 
his invasions of Germany and England. 
Caesar told the stoiy^ of the campaigns in 
Gaul (5S-oO B.c.) in his book. Commentaries 
on the Gallic Wars. From studjing this book 
students of Latin learn why Caesar is ranked 
among the great generals of histor>’. 

As his wctories increased, so did Caesar's 
popularity at home. Tliat is the way he had 
planned it. But it was not what either the 
Senate or Pompey wanted. The aristocratic 
Senate feared tin's hero of the people. Cras- 
sus had been killed in a campaign in the East. 
Pompey, once the enemy of the Senate, now 
joined hands with it in opposing bis former 
political partner, Caesar. Pompey was jealous. 
In 49 n.c, the worried Senate ordered Caesar 
to break up his army and come home. In 
defiance Caesar led his troops across the 
Rubicon River from Gaul into Italy. By bring- 
ing a provincial army into Roman territory, 
Caesar was breaking the law. He knew the 
risV^ involved, for. as he crossed the Rubicon, 
he xiUcicd the famous phrase: “The die is 
cast."® 

Ci\ il war, between the personal army of 
Caesar and the armies of the Senate led by 
Pompey, followed. Pompey fled to Greece 
with Caesar in pursuit. In 48 n.c., Caesar 
defeated Pompey at Pharsalus. This time, 
Pompey fled to Eg\pt with Caesar again in 
pursuit. To please Caesar, someone murdered 
Pompey. 

There was now little excuse for Caesar to 

-By dit5 fipmiinn Cawar meant that there was 
r.n turr.mx haeV. Hi* knew that if captured lie would 
be ertfott-d. 


remain in Egypt. But he lingered on, a vic- 
tim of the charms of Queen Cleopatra. The 
next few years were spent strengthening 
Rome's hold in the East, in North Africa, and 
in Spain. On Caesar’s return home in 45 B.c., 
the Senate, now his puppet, made him dicta- 
tor. The Roman Empire was Caesar’s, but 
not for long. On the Ides of March ( March 
15th) in 44 b.c., he was stabbed to death in 
the Senate chamber. Some senators had be- 
come jealous and annoyed at his claim that 
he was descended from the gods. Others, like 
Brutus, felt that it was patriotic to kill one 
whom they considered a tyrant. They feared 
that he had wanted to establish a dynasty. 

Dictator Caesar Attempts Reforms 

Caesar’s enemies said that he wore a laurel 
WTeath to cover his bald spot. His friends 
said that he had well earned this mark of 
triumph. Caesar reminds one of the tyrants 
of ancient Greece. Like them, he seized 
power illegally and tried to improve condi- 
tions. Caesar’s mind held a vision of one 
Roman world, a world of peace, prosperity, 
and security. Holding the reins of this one 
Roman world would be the driver, Julius 
Caesar. 

To make the unemployed and landless of 
Rome feel that they belonged to this one 
Roman world, Caesar ordered that they be 
given farm land in the provinces. To pre- 
vent any religious group from feeh'ng like 
outsiders, Caesar tolerated all. To win co- 
operation even from his enemies, he par- 
doned many and appointed some to govern- 
ment jobs. Caesar tried to make the people 
in the provinces forget that they were con- 
quered subjects. Some provincials were 
granted Roman citizenship. Some even be- 
came liigh officials in the government and 
army. Caesar appointed honest men as pro- 
consuls and abolished the corrupt collection 
of taxes by publicans. Another reform of 
Caesars was a new calendar, the Julian 
calendar. Yet with all these statesmanlike 
virtues, Caesar was still a dictator. Unfor- 
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tunatfly, Caesar’s patlera cf Cfne-rroa rale 
was to be isolated by liter dictators wSb 
less sision, less tc!erance, and less abHits*. 

Oct avion Becomes Master of Rome 

Augustus (bcm Octczicn), adopted sea cf 
Caesar and e mp ero r cf Rome, lay on his 
deathbed at the age of ses-entj-nine. He 
asked for a mirror and arranged bis hair 
neatly. Next he turned to those at his bed- 
side. "Ha\elp!ayed rny part well?" he asked. 
In tears thej nodded. “Then," added Augus- 
tus, “farewell and applaud!" So goes the 
legend. Had Augustus played his part well? 
It was not an eas\' part. He was only eighteen 
when Julius Caesar was murdered. In two 
)ears Octasian had b)' means of using Cae- 
sar’s legions, gotten himself elected consul 
He had also formed a political partnership 
with two of the most powerful leaders of 
Rome. 'This Second Tnumtiralc ruthlessly 
robbed and murdered thousands suspected 
of having any connection with Caesar’s mur- 
der. Many innocent persons were victims, 
especially among the wealthy Two leading 
conspirators liad fled to Macedonia with an 
army. Tliefc, at Philippi, in 42 bc, they 
were defeated- 

Octaiian and the stronger of his two part- 
ners, Mark Antony, soon shared the Roman 
Empire. Octavian ruled Rome and the West. 
Antony ruled Eg>pt and the East. But Oc- 
tal ian wanted to follow’ in the footsteps of 
Julius Caesar. He had no intention of alloiv- 
ing Antony to stand in his way. Slirewd 
Octavian spent his time building up his popu- 
larity among all classes In Rome. Handsome 
Antony, the idol of countless Roman women, 
spent his time with Cleopatra. It was ru- 
mored tliat this Eg>ptian enchantress, once 
ambitious to rule Rome with Julius Caesar, 
w-as now planning to rule it with Antony- 
Tlie former partners, Octavian and Antony, 
therefore soon came to blows In the naval 
battle at Actium. in 31 nc., Octavian won. 
Antony, and tlien Cleopatra, committed 
suicide. 
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turned in triumph from Ec>Tt. he found the 
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Triumphant Roman Emperor Be- 
ing Honored by the Goddess of 
Victory. Senators and lictors sur- 
round his chariot. Find out the 
function of a lictor. 


Romans were expected to worship their 
emperors as gods. This practice, long com- 
mon in the East, was new to the ^^^est. 

.Augustus wanted to complete Julius Cae- 
sar’s program for ireacc and prosperity. He 
had the doors of the Temple of Janus closed. 
(Thc.se were closed only in peacetime.) His 
army U’as used mainly to guard the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire. Like Julius Caesar, he 
tried to make the provincials feel that they 
were Romans. Citizenship wns granted espe- 
cially to foreign soldiers who enlisted in the 
Roman army. Honest go\’crnors, fair ta.v- 
alion, and representation in the Senate for the 
provinces all contributed to unity. Peace, 
along witli improved roads, helped to in- 
crease trade. .Augustus encouraged marriage 
and discouraged di\-orce. Rome was beauti- 
fied. The people of many lands met in Rome 
and evchanged ideas in the arts and sciences. 
The Greek inilucncc was especially strong. 
No wonder the .Augustan period (30 n.c.— 
14 A.n.) is called the Golden .Age of Home! 

■Augustus was brilliant, tactful, and effi- 
cient. Yel he was a dictator. He started the 
custom by wliich the emperor designated his 
own successor. He organized a special body 
of troops for the emperor’s personal protec- 
tion, the Prnelonat} Guard. Later Praetorian 
Guards were to make and unmake emperors. 
.Augustus often spent provincial ta.xes on pub- 
lic works in the provinces. But the income 
from Egypt, the richest of all provinces, went 
into his own pocket. In his reign, inoreos'cr, 
a 1 . 1 W was passed prohibiting plcbs from 
bolding oilice unless they were rich. .Although 


Augustus forbade tlie use of bribery to win 
elections, he sometimes used it himself! Fur- 
thermore, while one man did the people’s 
thinking for them for over forty years, de- 
mocracy did not get the exercise it needed in 
order to grow. 

Roman Emperors after Augustus 
(14-180 A.D.) 

Of the emperors who succeeded Augustus, 
some were bloody tyrants, some intelligent 
statesmen, and others so unimportant that 
few remember their names. We all know of 
people who, once they get big jobs, let their 
power go to their heads. This happened to 
many Roman emperors. 

Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus, began 
as a capable ruler.. He warned tax collectors 
that "a good shepherd shears his flock; lie 
doesn t fleece it! Tiberius ended his reign 
with extreme crueltj' toward all suspected 
opponents. Caligula, too, was at 'first just. He 
granted pardons and recalled exiles. But 
great power corrupted him. Once he invited 
his favorite race horse to dinner and sug- 
gested that the horse be made a consul! He 
"as as cruel as he was mad. His major regret 
nas that the whole Roman people did not 
have one head "so that he might cut it off at 
one blow”! 

When Nero became emperor, he was asked 
death warrant for a criminal. 

Would that 1 had never learned to write” 
he sighed. This lover of music, art, and litera- 
ture beautified Rome with palaces, parks, and 
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Scene from the Arch of 
Tilui, Who Deitroyed 
Solomen'i Temple In 
Jerusalem In 70 A.D. 
Soldiers carrying sacred 
Hebrew objects are ac* 
componied by magis* 
trotes wearing togas. 



temples. Yet Nero Is the m.in who killed his 
mother, his lirother, two of his wh es, and his 
famous philosopher teaclicr, Senccat Wisen 
a great fire deslrojetl almost all of Rome, 
rumors were spread tliat Nero had started it. 
Neio shifted the blame from himself to the 
Clu'istinus, then a new religious group. He 
knc\v that this small minority was too weak 
to fight hack. Tliis tcchniciue of making 
scapegoats of minority groups has often been 
used. Under Nero the scapegoat Christians 
were executed 

A Roman army made Genera! Vespasian 
emperor. He set up a public school s)'stem 
with pensions for teachers. Tlic Colosseum, 
Rome's sports stadium, was constructed dur- 
ing Ills reign. His son Titus suppressed a 
Hebrew revolution in Jcru$.alcm and ruth- 
lessly destroyed the temple there (70 ad) 

For nearly a centur)’ (9&-1S0 a.o ) the Ro- 
man Empire was blessetl with fuc so-called 
goorf ctJipcrors. In general, they were honest 
ond conscientious. Under one of them, Tra- 
jan, the empire reached its greatest extent 
in lOG A.D. 

“A wrongdoer is often a man who has left 
something undone, not nlwa)'S he tliat lias 
done something." Tills noble thought Is taken 
from a famous Ixwk of philosophy, .t/rrfrfo- 
t/ons, WTitten by a goo<l emperof. Marcus 
Aurelius. In the iiuin, this t>'pically Stoic 
philosopher (page 99) ruled with Justice and 
efficienc)'. He was convinced llial Ills was the 
only true religion, howeser, and was intoler- 
ant toss’ard Qiristians. 


After the death of Marcus Aurelius in 160 
A.D, the Pax Romana ended. Fesv emperors 
then seemed able to preserve unity. In a 
period of only fifty )ears, as many as thirty 
emperors were m.ide and unmade liy armies. 
Ci\d wars lietwren risal armies rag<^. Lives 
and property were threatened. Distant prov- 
inces rmolted. Tlir barbarian tribes which 
had been hammering away at Rome’s borders 
for centuries now found little diffictilty In 
getting in. 

The Roman Empire Declines 
in the West 

On the site of the old Greek town of 
Byzantium, where Europe and Asia meet, 
Emperor Constantine (32-l-^7 aJ) ) con- 
structed a magnificent ne^v capital for the 
Roman Empire. In his own honor lie called 
the city Conttcntinopfe By -ICIO aj> , the Ro- 
man Empire was finally split into an Empire 
of the Cast and an Empire of the West. Tlie 
eastern lulf, with its capital at Constanti- 
nople. flourished until it was conquered by 
the Turks in 1453 ajj But by 500 a n. the 
Empire of the West, with its capital at Rome, 
had fallen. Tlie barbarun Cenrun tribes had 
finally succeeded in conquering IL Vet it was 
not German strength, but Roman weakness, 
wlUch caused the empire to crumble. 

Economic Weaknr*»e* In the Empire. 
Much of the prosperity of tlie early empire 
days was artificial In the main, wraith came 
from plunder, tribute, and moneylcnding- 
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Thus a few grew rich. The Romans never 
developed sufficient commerce or large-scale 
industry to provide most people with in- 
comes. Workers’ incomes were low because 
of competition with slave labor. Thus very 
few Romans could be good customers. Con- 
sequently, many businesses failed. Tliis in- 
creased unemployment. As factories and 
shops shut down, cities began to die out. 
Having no other way to make a living, many 
Romans became pirates or bandits. This hurt 
business still more. 

Fiu-thcrmorc, the money system broke 
down. For a long time, the Romans had 
been importing goods from the Middle East. 
Tliis was necessary because there was not 
enough production at home. The Romans 
kept sending their coins to the East to pay 
for imports. Soon there were so few gold 
and silver coins left that the government had 
to mint coins of cheaper metals. Since these 
coins were less valuable, businessmen de- 
manded more coins for goods and prices rose. 
Some businessmen would not accept the 
cheap coins, but demanded payment in 
goods. This primitive barter could not serve 
tlie needs of the vast Roman business world. 
Business began to be confined to local com- 
munities. Tlicse areas tried to produce all 
tliat they needed themselves so that they 
would be self-sufficient. Their failure to 
trade with other areas was a crushing blow to 
the unity of the empire. 

The big estates of prosperous Romans had 
also become self-sufficient. Estate-owners 
collected taxes. They maintained their own 
police. On such estates were weavers, car- 
penters, shoemakers, and other craftsmen 
producing goods for the people living there. 
This is another reason why city factories were 
forced to close down. 'Tliese self-sufficient 
estates arc further proof that the unity of 
the empire was disappearing. In fact, many 
poor farmers were pledging allegiance to 
estate-owners rather than to the Roman em- 
peror. Tliesc poor fanners were more afraid 
of losing their lives and property because of 
the disorders of the times. Furthermore, they 
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were burdened with heavy ta.\es. For tliese 
reasons, they turned over their lands to big 
landlords. Tliey retained the right to culti- 
vate the land, and they won the protection of 
the landlord. In time, the law required these 
farmers and their descendants to remain on 
the land which they cultivated. These men, 
thus tied to the soil forever, were known as 
coloni and later as serfs. Runaway coloni 
were severely punished if caught. If the 
landlord sold the land, the coloni were sold 
with it. The old independent Roman farmer 
was no more. No wonder agriculture de- 
clined! Those who cultivated the soil no 
longer felt that it was really theirs. 

Because of the hopeless poverty of most 
persons, the breakdown of industry' and com- 
merce, and the ruin of independent farmers 
and businessmen, the Roman Empire faced 
economic collapse. Some emperors were 
alarmed because all over the empire dis- 
couraged workers and businessmen were 
forsaking their profitless occupations. To 
make sure that goods would be manufactured 
and fields cultivated, sons were forbidden to 
take up any other occupation than that of 
their fathers. Some employees were even 
branded to prevent them from leaving their 
jobs. The government also fixed prices and 
ma.\'imum — not minimum — wages. But the 
later emperors, instead of improving condi- 
tions, made matters worse. Tliey increased 
government expenses by their e.xtravagant 
courts, huge hired armies, and thousands of 
government employees. Then they increased 
taxes at a time when bad business made their 
pajanent difficult. The state had become all- 
important and the individual counted for 
little. 

Social WcakncBScs in the Empire. After 
the third centuiy' a.d., it was so hard to make 
a living that the population declined. Many 
men remained bachelors. Many of those who 
did many- felt that they could not afford to 
raise big families. Divorce was widespread. 
Plagues and wars also reduced the popula- 
Uon. Crime increased. Just as culture tlirives 
m periods of prosperity, it suffers in periods 
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of depression. Thus, litlle progress was made 
in the arts and sciences, niose sWth talents 
had little opportunity to dc\Tlop them be- 
cause ever)’ man had to remain in the social 
class into which he was bom. The landed 
aristocrats could afford to ]i\e in luxurj*. But 
the s’ast majority had a cheerless and hopeless 
existence. Tliey felt that their go\"cmment 
had little interest in their welfare. Bread and 
circuses made many of them lary. 

Political WeoknMse# In the Empire. 
\Mien many citizens taVe an active part in 
their government, that government gains 
strength. For centuries, the one-man rule of 
the Homan Empire had discouraged Boman 
citizens from participating in their go\’em- 
ment. Roman citizenship came to mean little. 
Barbarians filled the tanks of the Roman 
army. How loyal could citizens feel toward 
a government headed by an emperor who 
was made overnight by a rival army? How 
loyal could farmer citizens feel toward a gov- 
ernment which gave them so litlle prote^on 
that they had to turn over their lands to 
powerful landholders? So much territof)' had 
been gobbled up so fast that the co-operation 
of all was needed to control the empire. But 
some Roman emperors ran conrjucred prov- 
inces os their private estates. Rebellions 
resulted. 

Yet even though Rome crumbled, in a 
sense, it li\ed on. The Roman Empire of the 
East at B)’zanlitim prcscrs’cd many Roman 
traditions for a thousand years afterward. 
Even in the West the barbarians absorbed 
much of Roman culture and passed it on to 
other parts of Europe. TIjc Christian Church 
was also to keep the flame of Creek and 
Roman culture burning. 

Tho Family Important Under 
the Republic 

Under tl>c Roman Republic, the falhef of 
the family could pul hi$ w-ife and children 
to death or sell them as slases. Vet ssomen 
tTiio)ed many prisaleges. UnUVe Atiscnlin 
svis es, Roman wi\ es dined at the same table 



A Roman brid« prepores for her wedding, with 
her mother on the left and with her meid on the 
right. From o well pointing in on onclent city 
neor Pompeii, 

as their husbands Tlic)’ were free to attend 
social affairs. In lime, nom.in women cnfojTil 
almost equal rights with men. Tlie Roman 
household was a school, church, and work- 
shop. Unfortunately, when Rome became a 
nch and powerful empire, family life 
dcclinctl. 

Tho Romans Put Thoir Religion 
to Practical Use 

In early Rome, the household was consid- 
ered the home of the gtxls as well as of the 
family. The father was the high priest Tho 
practical Romans believed tlut, if they fol- 
lowed a certain religious routine, the gods 
would iavor them. No wxmder they wor- 
shiped. for example. Vesta, goddess of the 
hearth fire which cooked their food and 
gave them warmlli. In return for worshiping 
the Ijrcs, the)* eipecfcd protection for their 
farms As Rome grew, tlie government 
adopletl some of these houscfjold gods. Vesta 
wras promoted to protecting the tacred Cre 
on the hearth of all of Rome. Young girls 
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From the Arch 
of Constantine, 
The Emperor 
Trajan Perform- 
ing a Sacrifice 
of Pigs, Sheep, 
and Oxen After 
His Triumph. 


were proud to be chosen vestal virgins to 
keep this sacred fire burning. 

Tlie practical Romans wanted to make 
sure that the gods were with them before 
they started any undertaking. By watching 
the flights of birds or by studying the entrails 
of sacrificed animals, they thought that they 
could predict the future. Such practices are 
called divinalion or taking the auspices. 
Crafty and ambitious individuals would 
sometimes bribe the state priests to say that 
a particular time was or was not auspicious 
(favorable). Thus such persons were able to 
begin or postpone wars, for e.xample, to suit 
their own purposes. 

Besides being practical, the Roman religion 
was imitative. Divinalion had been copied 
from the Etruscans. Many of the chief gods 
were adopted from tJie Creeks and given 
Roman names. The chief god, Jupiter, was 
adopted from the Creek Zeus. His wife was 
Juno, tlie Creek Hera. Tlie Roman god of 
war was Mars, the Greek Ares, and tho 
goddess of lose was Venus, the Greek 
Aphrodite. From the Egyptians the Romans 
adopted the goddess Isis and, eventually, 
from the Hebrews, the idea of one God. Tho 
Roman religion became so complicated that 
many educated Romans began to doubt it. 
Many of these got their ideas from the philos- 
ophers of the Hellenistic Age, especially from 
the Sloic-s (page 99). These skeptical (doubt- 
ing) Romans asserted that the gods had little 
interest in human alfairs. In time, millions of 
Romans became converted to Clirislianity. 
On the whole, the Romans were tolerant. As 
long as a Roman showed respect for Roman 
gods, he could worship as he pleased. 
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Christianity Cheers a Weary 
Empire 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted . . . 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

Such teachings as this from Jesus Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount had helped to win 
millions of converts to Christianity by the 
fifth century a.d. At this time the political 
Roman Empire was rotting away. A great 
spiritual empire was rising which soon tied 
together with religious bonds persons in 
every corner of the Mediterranean world. 
Perhaps nothing in all history has had so 
strong an influence in determining the 
thoughts and acts of mankind as has Chris- 
tianity. Today one out of every tliree persons 
in the world is of the Christian faith. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus. About 
4 B.C., in the reign of Augustus, in the little 
town of Bethlehem in Palestine, Jesus was 
born. His people, the Jews, had been suc- 
cessively ruled by Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Persians, Now the Romans were their 
masters. For centuries the saddened subject 
Jews had dreamed of the coming of the 
Messiah (Redeemer). It was believed that 
the Messiah was to be the Son of God. Some 
expected that he would redeem the Jews 
from their foreign rulers and create a King- 
dom of God on earth. 

Humble Jesus was born in a stable. He 
became a carpenter in the village of Nazareth 
in Galilee. When he started preaching, some 
of tho Jews believed that here was the Christ 
(Greek for Messiah). When many of the sick 
and lame were cured when they went to him, 
many more were convinced that the Christ 
had come. Jesus’ teaching was built upon 
that of the Hebrew prophets. To his follow- 
ers, Jie said: Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and Do unto others as you would have 
othens- do unto yon" (the Coldcn Rule.) Jesus 
preached that all men are brothers and that 
God is their Father. He counted good deeds 
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more important than empty cerrmonirs. His 
enemies testified to the Itoman povemor. 
Pontius Pilate, of the false charpe tlut Jesus 
wanted to be kinp of the Jews. Since Pales* 
tine was then nilecl by the Hojnans, tliii was 
equivalent to treason. In punishment Jesus 
was nailesl to a cross by Poman soldiers in 
29 A D. Tliis brutal form of execution (cruet* 
fixlon) was common in those days. 

Tlie Apofilteft of Jenuo. In the main, the 
early disciples ( follow ers) of Jestis were Jews. 
For three cla>-s followinp liis death, they were 
pricvetl and discouraped. However, their 
faith was renewed when news was spread 
that Jcstis had risen from the dead. Four 
records of the life and tcachinp of Jesus 
make up the first four hooks of the New 
Testament. Tlicsc Itiopraphics of Jesus, the 
Cosjycls, arc believed to have been wTitten 
by four of his disciples. In time, the New 
Testament plus the Old Testament of the 
Jews became the Christian Bible. Tlie New 
Testament tells that Jesus diet! to atone for 
the sins of mankind. Jesus bad stressed- 
‘Tlioii sbalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. Tliis is the first and great command* 
ment." Tlie disciples preached that salvation 
would come to all who lived up to the teach* 
inps of Jesus Christ. 

Tlie disciples also taupht that believers 
would be freevl from sin and enjoy evcrlast* 
inp happiness in heaven. Before his death 
Jesus had sclectetl twelve of his disciples, the 
Apostles of Jesus, for special training in 
spreading his teachings. 

Inniience* on Early Christian Thought. 
To some extent the way had been paved for 
the Apostles vvlio went forth to spread the 
Christian faith among Gentiles (non-Jews) as 
well as Jews. Judaism had taught wonhip 
of one Cod and had contributed the Old 
Testament with its Ten Commandments. The 
Zoroastrianism of the Persians had stressed 
the strviggle between good and eviL Creek 
philosophers had taught noble ideals. Stoic 
pbilosopbers had preached the brotherhood 
of man. Tlicsc and other religious idraj w ere 


brought to Borne by mrrehants. soldiers, 
slaves, and craftsmen. 

The Apostle Paul, Flrtt Chritlian MU* 
aionary. Saul of Tarsus, afterward called 
Paul, was a devout Jew who was at first 
strongly opposetl to the trachlngs of Jesus. 
Once converted to Qiristianily, IiowTvrr, he 
dedicatcsl his life to spreading the gospel. 
Tlifouphout the Boman Empire hr travrletl, 
preaching, building churches, and writint: hit 
famous epistles (letters). In these epiilles. 
which appear in the New Testament, Paul 
Inspired Christians by explaining Christ's 
te.ichings. He nrgetl them to keep and spread 
the Cliristi.vn faith. Like Jesus, Paul met a 
violent death at the hands of the Bomans. 

Per^eeullon of the Early Chrirtlani. In 
the first frw' centuries after the death of 
Clirist, it took much courage and faith to b« 
a Christian. Christians had to Isold their 
services in secret. Tliey often met in the 
cat.icomh$ (umlrrground passages in Borne). 
Htindreils of Christians were thrown into the 
arena of the Colosseum to l>e devoured by 
lions or were burned alive, Iseheaded, or 
enieifiesl. Vet the more Christians were perse- 
cutes!, the more converts Christianity made. 
Millions were imprrsietl by the fact that 
Clmstians would bravely accept torture and 
death for their faith, thus becoming mart)TS. 
Tlie blosxl of these mart>TS has therefore 
been calleil the teed of the Clnirch. 

Uliy were these early Cliristians so pene* 
ciiled* People at all times tend to l»e sus- 
picious of what IS new and diflermt. And 
the beliavior of the Christians was very 
dilTerenl from that of the Bomans. Making 
money seemed unimportant to Cliristians. 
The)- shared their lielongingt with others. 
Tliey were accused of being cbnnbh. of 
refusing to take part in public frstivab, and 
of keeping their children out of tlie Boman 
schools Since Clirist had preachesl peace, 
the)- refused to become soldiers. Bude Bo- 
nuns laughed contemptuously at a religion 
which w-ai making its strongest appeal to 
slaves. Even polite Bomans used to whisper 
about the queer Clmstians wlio would not go 
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were proud to be chosen vestal virgins to 
keep this sacred fire burning. 

The practical Romans wanted to make 
sure that the gods were with them before 
they started any undertaking. By watching 
the Eights of birds or by studying the entraEs 
of sacrificed animals, they thought that they 
could predict the future. Such practices are 
called divination or faking the auspices. 
Crafty and ambitious individuals would 
sometimes bribe the state priests to say that 
a particular time was or was not auspicious 
(favorable). Thus such persons were able to 
begin or postpone wars, for e.vample, to suit 
their own purposes. 

Besides being practical, the Roman religion 
was imitative. Divination had been copied 
from the Etruscans. Many of the chief gods 
were adopted from the Greeks and given 
Roman names. Tlie chief god, Jupiter, was 
adopted from the Creek Zeus. His wife was 
Juno, the Greek Hera. The Roman god of 
war was Mars, the Greek Ares, and the 
goddess of love was Venus, the Greek 
Aphrodite. From the Eg)’ptians the Romans 
adopted the goddess Isis and, eventually, 
from the Hebrews, the idea of one God. Tho 
Roman religion became so complicated that 
many educated Romans began to doubt it. 
Niany of these got their ideas from the philos- 
ophers of the Hellenistic Age, especially from 
the Stoics {page 99). These skeptical (doubt- 
ing) Romans asserted that the gods had little 
interest in human affairs. In time, millions of 
Romans became converted to Christianity. 
On the whole, the Romans were tolerant. As 
long .as a Roman showed respect for Roman 
gods, he could worship as he pleased. 


Christianity Cheers a Weary 
Empire 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted . . . 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are' the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

Such teachings as this from Jesus Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount had helped to win 
millions of converts to Christianity by the 
fifth century a.d. At this time the political 
Roman Empire was rotting away. A great 
spiritual empire was rising which soon tied 
together with religious bonds persons in 
every corner of the Mediterranean world. 
Perhaps nothing in all history has had so 
strong an influence in determining the 
thoughts and acts of mankind as has Chris- 
tianity. Today one out of every three persons 
in the world is of the Christian faith. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, About 
4 B.C., in the reign of Augustus, in the little 
town of Bethlehem in Palestine, Jesus was 
born. His people, the Jews, had been suc- 
cessively ruled by Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Persians. Now the Romans were their 
masters. For centuries the saddened subject 
Jews had dreamed of the coming of the 
Messiah (Redeemer). It was believed that 
the Messiah was to be the Son of God. Some 
expected that he would redeem the Jews 
from their foreign rulers and create a King- 
dom of God on earth. 

Humble Jesus was born in a stable. He 
became a carpenter in the village of Nazareth 
in Galilee. When he started preaching, some 
of tho Jews believ'ed that here was the Christ 
(Greek for Messiah). WEren many of the sick 
and lame were cured when they went to him, 
many more were convinced that the Christ 
had come. Jesus’ teaching was built upon 
that of the Hebrew prophets. To his follow- 
ers, J)e said; Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you" (the Golden Rule.) Jesus 
preached that all men are brothers and that 
God is their Father. He counted good deeds 
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more Important than empty ceremonies. Ills 
enemies testified to the Roman po\emor, 
Pontius Pilate, of tlie false cliarpc tlul Jesus 
wantetJ to he linp of tlic Jcv.$. Since Pales- 
tine was then nded by the Romans, this was 
equivalent to treason. In punishment Jesus 
was najletl to a cross hy Roman soldiers in 
29 A o. Tin's bnilal form of execution (cruci- 
fixion) was common in tliose da>-s. 

Tlie Apnalln of Jeflun, In the main, the 
early disciples ( followers) of Jesus were Jews. 
For three days following his death, they were 
gricvetl and discourapetl. Iloweser, their 
faith was renewed when news was spread 
that Jesus had risen from the dead. Four 
records of the life and teachings of Jesus 
make up the first four l>ooks of the New 
Testament. Tliese hlographies of Jesus, the 
Gos7)ffr, arc helicxcd to have been wtitten 
hy four of his disciples In time, the New 
Testament plus the Old Testament of the 
Jews became the Christian liible. Tlie Nexv 
Testament tells that Jesus dietl to atone for 
the sins of mankind. Jesus had stressed- 
"Tlioii shalt lose the Lord thy C<kI with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind Tills is the first and great comm.ind- 
meiit," Tlie disciples preached that sahation 
would come to nil who lived up to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ 

Tlie disciples also taught that believers 
would ho freed from sin and enjoy everlast- 
ing Iiappincss in heaven. Before his death 
Jesus had selected twelve of his disciples, the 
Aporf/rr of Jesus, for special training in 
spreading his teachings. 

Innnrncr* on F^arly Christian Thouplil. 
To some extent the way had been paved for 
the Apostles who went forth to spread the 
Christian faith among Gentiles (non-Jews) as 
well as Jews. Judaism had taught worship 
of one Cod and had contributed the Old 
Testament with its Ten Commandments. The 
Zoroastrianism of the Persians had stressed 
the struggle between good and evil Greek 
philosophers Knd taught nohic ideals. Stoic 
philosophers had preached the brotherhood 
of man. Tliese and other religious ideas w ero 


brought to Rome hy mrrchanti, soldiers, 
slaves, and craftsmen. 

Tlic Apo«l]r Paul, First Christian Ml*« 
plenary, Saul of Tarsus, afterward called 
Paul, was a devout Jew- who was at first 
strongly opposed to the teachings of Jesus, 
Once converted to Christianity, however, he 
detlicated his life to spreading the gospel. 
Tliroiigliout the Roman Empire he traveled, 
preaching, building churches, and writing his 
famous epWfei (letters). In these epUtlcs, 
wliich appear In the New Testament. Paul 
inspired Clxristians hy explaining Christ's 
teachings lie urged them !n keep and spread 
the Christian faith. Like Jesus, Paul met a 
violent death at the hamls of the Rofrwnf. 

Perpeeutlon of the Early Qirlflltns, In 
the first few centuries after the death of 
Christ, it took much courage and faith to be 
a Christian. Christians Iiad to Itold their 
services in secret. They often met In the 
catacombs (underground passages in Rome). 
Hundreds of Christians were ihrowm into the 
arena of the Colossaim to l>c devoured by 
lions or were burned alive, beheaded, or 
crucified. Yet the more Christians w ere perse* 
cutcsl, the more converts Oiristianily made. 
Millions were impressed hy the fact that 
Cliristians vvould bravely accept torture and 
death for their faith, thus becoming mart)TS. 
Tlie blood of these mart>TS has therefore 
been calleil the aerd of the Cliurch. 

Wliy were these early Christians so penc- 
ctiled? People at all times tend to l>e lus- 
piaous of what is new and difirrmt. And 
the iK-liavior of the Christians was very 
diilrrcnt from tliat of the Romans. Making 
money seemed unimportant to Christians, 
Thc>- $h.ared their Iselongings with otlim. 
Tlie>- were accused of lieing clannish, of 
refusing to take part in public festivals, and 
of keeping their children out of tlie Roman 
sclioolx. Since Clirist liad preached peace, 
the)’ refused to become soldiers. Rude Ro 
mans laughed contemptuously at a religion 
which was making its strongest appeal to 
slav-es Even pohtc Romans used to whisper 
alsout the queer Cliristuns wlso w-tniM not go 
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to tlie Circus or the Colosseum because of 
the cruelty of the spectacles. Rumors spread 
that the Christians sacrificed Roman children 
and even ate them. 

\\Tien times were bad, persecution of 
Christians increased. Roman rulers used the 
scapegoat technique (page 121) by blaming 
the Christians for everything that went 
wrong. Was there hunger, disease, a fire, a 
flood, or an earthquake? Whose fault was the 
disaster? The Christians’, of course, said'the 
Romans. Many Roman emperors were sin- 
cere in considering the Christians a threat to 
the Roman government. The Christians, who 
believed in one God, refused to worship the 
emperor as a god. This was the main reason 
for their persecution. 

Christianity Triumphant. Yet in 392, 
under Emperor Theodosius, Christianity be- 
came the official state religion of the Roman 
Empire. Now it was the non-Christians who 
lost their temples, their private property, 
many civil rights, and sometimes even their 
lives. What reasons explain the triumph of 
Christianity? To begin with, Roman perse- 
cution in the second century a.d. had driven 
the Jews from Palestine. As the Jewish people 
scattered throughout the world, they spread 
their religious ideas. Since many of these 
were similar to those of the Christians, Chris- 
tian beliefs did not now sound so strange 
to pagans. Furthermore, Christianity was 
spreading during the period when the Roman 
Empire was declining. Poverty', civil wars, 
and unemployment made many persons dis- 
couraged with life on earth. To these, Chris- 
tianity offered the hope of a happy life in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Had not Jesus said: 
Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and 1 will gi>'e you rest”? Mil- 
lions of poor plcbs and slaves eagerly joined 
a faith which proclaimed all men equal. Even 
rich plcbs and patricians were attracted by 
the promise of an afterlife. Christian ideals 
of love, charity, mercy’, and kindness kindled 
new hope in the hearts of people everywhere. 

Some emperors hoped to use Christianity 
to cement together the cnnnbling Roman 


Empire. Instead of persecuting Christians, 
as Nero, Marcus Aurelius, and other em- 
perors had, they adopted a tolerant attitude. 
For example, the Eastern emperor, Galerius, 
in 311 granted Christians freedom of worship. 
In 313, the Edict of Milan, issued by Emperor 
Constantine, put Christianity on a par with 
paganism throughout the empire. Many 
Christians were appointed to high govern- 
ment positions and the clergy were exempted 
from paying taxes. 

Furthermore, Constantine helped to pre- 
serve the unity of Christianity by calling the 
famous Council of Nicaea in 325. Giiristian 
church leaders from all over the empire met 
at the Council to settle certain religious dis- 
agreements which had arisen. The Council 
finally agreed on certain fixed Christian 
principles which were stated in the Nicene 
Creed. This helped to maintain harmony 
within the Church for centuries. The Coun- 
cil also condemned heresy (any doctrine 
which the Church considers false) and here- 
tics (Christians who accept heresy). 

Many of the religious leaders who con- 
tributed to the triumph of Christianity were 
brilliant and tireless. For example, St. Jer- 
ome (340-420) made a Latin translation of 
Hebrew and Greek editions of the Bible. To 
this day, Jerome’s translation, the Vulgate, is 
the basic Bible of the Roman Catholic 
Church. St. Augustine (354-430) wrote a 
religious classic, The City of God. In it, 
Augustine predicts that those who believe in 
and live in the City of God, Christianity, xvill 
conquer those who live in the City of Satan. 
As Pope, Gregory the Great (540-^04) prac- 
tically ruled Rome and warded off barbarian 
invasions. He also brought about the con- 
version to Christianity of what is present-day 
England, France, and Germany. Ireland had 
previously been converted by St. Patrick. 

Tile verj’ fact that the Roman Empire was 
a kind of one world helped the triumph of 
Christianity. Because most persons could 
speak either Greek or Latin, missionaries 
could communicate with practically every- 
one. Romes fine roads enabled missionaries 
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to travel almost an)‘where in the empire. The 
universal empire thus helped to build the 
Catholic (unisersal^ Church. 

Roman Philosophers Encourage 
Freedom from Fear 

Wars, pmerty, and disease often tend to 
male people svonder about the meaninfj of 
life. So it was in Home durinp the 6rst crn- 
tiir>’ DC Class warfare was deslro)inj’ the 
fioman flcpubl/c. Sulla was murder/np his 
enemies A philosopher, Lucretius, wTote a 
beautiful poem in which he tried to bring 
comfort to the people and free them from 
superstition. The poem was called On the 
Nature of Things. Lucretius pointed out that 
people should not fear death, which br/np 
an end to pain and sorrow. 

When Seneca, teacher of Nero, ss-as once 
asked svhy the esil prosper and the good 
suffer, he replied; “God deals by us as a good 
father does by his children. He tries us. he 
hardens us, and fits us for himself’ On 
orders from Nero, this Stoic philosopher took 
his own life. .Nfore famous as a Stoic phth 
osopher than Seneca Is Errtperor Siircvs 
Aurelius (page 121). 

Roman Education Reflects 
Roman Ideals 

Patriotism, practicality, courage, courtesy, 
and obedience were the aims of early Roman 
education. Parents were the teachers. Ctill* 
dren were told stories of Jioman heroes- Tliey 
learned to read, write, and do simple prob- 
lems in arithmetic. Tlie>' were required to 
memorjre the Laws of the T«cl\c Tables so 
that the)’ would have proper respect for 
law' and order. 

Later in Poman historj’, freed Creek slaves 
opened schools. In these schools pupib 
WTOte their lessons on was tablets with a 
st>Jus. Creek. Latin, public speaking, and 
philosophy were taught. Tlie nomans de- 
pended upon the battlefield rather than the 
g>-mnasium for building strong bodies. Some 


sons of the rich obtained a higher ediicatioo 
Under famous professors at .Metarxiria or 
Athens. Some ofthe later schools taught l>oth 
boji and girls to sing, play a musical Instru- 
ment. and dance. And under the empire, 
scholarships were sometimes granted to 
bright pupils. Outstanding professors were 
eicmpted from tatation. In general, how- 
ever, most of the people rrceivesi httfe 
education. 

Roman Litcraturo Largely Imitative 

Most noman literature beks the originality, 
imagifut/on. depth of thought, and beauty 
of Creek literature. Like the Poman people, 
Homan literature is a practical literature, 
dealing with the problems of et er)tby life. 
Learned Creels, brought to Home as sUv es, 
made many Homans more Interested in 
literature, Tbutus, Home’s first /mportant 
wTJter of comedies (bom e£M), beerow-rd 
many of his ideas from (he Creeks. Jolly 
and boisterous, the pbjs of rbutui won wide 
popularity. In one, a serv-ant tells hb con< 
eeited master that girb swoon In his presence. 
Solemnly the master replies: *its a great 
nuisance, being so very handsome!* The 
comedies of Terence (bom cl95 dc) were 
less vulgar and more philosophical than those 
of Plautus, and less popular. Terence summed 
up his philosophy thus: *1 am a rnan. J am 
Interested In ever>lhlng (hat men ihiok, 
feel, and do." 

The most famous Latin I>Tie poets, Catul- 
lus and Horace, lived In the Cnt century B-c 
The poems of Catullus show his strong loves 
and hales Horace, on the other hand, appeab 
to the mind rather tlun to the emotions. "Be 
moderate. EnjO)' j-ourself, but don’t do ao)*- 
thing In cacess.'* esprrsses his philosophy. 
Horace’i poems helped to male the period of 
Emperor Augustus the Golden Age of Horton 
Literature So did those of Virgil, Virgil 
wanted to ched. the vices and soft living 
which he thought were ruining Rome. He 
preached a return to the simple farm life and 
virtues which he (bought had made Hwrve 
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Roman Gladiators Fighting Wild Beasts. 


great. He coiiipo.sccl a great epic, (he Acucid, 
to promote patrioti.sm and glorify Augustus. 

In it he urged; 

"But Boiiie! ’Tis thine alone with awful .sway 
To rule mankind, and make the world 
ohes’, . , ." 

What Demosthenes was to Greece, Cicero 
(IQB-IS n.c.) was to Rome. Throughout the 
ages Cicero's Orations have been studied by 
schoolboys and statesnten. His essays on Old 
Age and Friendship have given comfort to 
millions of readers. So fearful were his po- 
litical enemies of his sharp tongue that they 
cut off the head with which he spoke and 
the hand with which he gestured, and nailed 
them in the Fontm for all to see. 

Rome made no great contributions in his- 
tory writing. Caesar’s Commcnlnrics were 
publicity pamphlets for himself as well as 
records of life i»\ Britain, Gaul, and Germany. 

T ncitus in his Cermania exaggerated the vir- 
tues of the German barbarians in order to 
e.vpose the vices of the Romans. He wrote 
that Rome was morally healthier under the 
republic than under the empire. Livy was 
more a patriotic propagandist for the .‘\ugus- 
tan .Age than a truthful historian. In magnifi- 
cent style he glorified the role of Roman gods 
and Roiuan citizens in developing Rome from 
a tiny village to a great empire. It is true 
that Plutarch, who wrote rarallcl Lives, milk- 
ing toinp.irisons between great Greek and 
great Umnan state.smen and warriors, spent 
much of bis time in Rome, But he was bom 
and be died in Greece. Plutarch’s purpose in 


these biographies was to teach lessons in 
morality. 

The French, Italian, Spatn'sh, Portuguese, 
and Rumanian languages are all children of 
Latin, the language in which these Romans 
wrote. Hence they are called Rotnance lan- 
guages. Even English is chock-full of words 
of Latin origin. Latin has always been widely 
used in the sendees of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Roman Recreation Takes 
Violent Forms 

Few Romans were interested in the 
thoughtful and artistic plays of the Greeks. 
Bloodshed and death were what spectators 
craved to see at the Colosseum and tlie Circus 
Maximus. At the Colosseum, fights to the 
death were staged betu’cen pairs of gladia- 
tors. Tliese gladiators were cither war cap- 
tives, condemned criminals, or professional 
fighters. The spectators acted ns a jury, turn- 
ing thumbs down if tliey wanted a wounded 
gladiator killed and thumbs up if they wanted 
him saved. Sometimes men were pitted 
against hungry wild animals. Sometimes hun- 
dreds of lions, tigers, and wolves were let 
loose in the arena to tear one another apart. 

The comfort of the spectators was given 
careful consideration. Ambitious politicians 
often provided tbem with free tickets and 
refreshments. An awning shielded them from 
the hot sun. Music softened the moans of the 
dying performers. Fountains poured forth 
perfume to destroy the smell of blood. Soft 
cu-shions and night lights were added fea- 
tures. Is it any wonder that some sensitive 
Romans, such as Scnec,i, were disgusted? On 
returning home from one such spectacle, he 
.said s.adly; T come home more greedy, more 
cruel and inhuman, because I have been 
among human beings." 

Death lurked in the chariot races of the 
Circus Maximus also. Spectators never knew 
when a driver, gaily clad in his red. blue, or 
green costume, would be crushed to dc.ath 
while rounding a turn. There were no rules 
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Cloudien Aqueduct Neor Ro*ne. a Gigontic Engineering Project Frotvring 
Magnificent Archei. 

thl three problemi that the Romani mvtt herve faced In building luch aqueduct!. 


of good *portfm.insIifp. Only wfnnfng 
counted, for winning drivers became fioman 
heroes. Many a noman gambled away his 
life’s savings on his favorite. 

Yet Roman recreation had a Cner side. 
Daily thousands of Romans would gather at 
the public baths. Resides the bathing facili* 
tics, these buildings were erjuippetl wjtb li- 
braries, lecture rooms, art gallenes, and gjTn- 
nasiums. Admission was practicnllv free 

Roman Art and Archiloclure 
Big and Praclical 

Wliat a clear picture of Roman tastes and 
diameter wo get from studjing Roman art 
and architecture! Creek artists had slressrd 
grace, dehcaev’, and Ircatity Rut the Romans 
liked to do things on a hig scale. Tlie)' wanted 
tlieir public structures to lx* sIkjwv', but also 
useful. Tliey prided thcmscU es on their huge 
sports arenas, tlieir luxurious public baths, 
their magnificent memoriai arches, and (heir 


gmnd temples Some of their aqueducts 
(troughs liringing water from the highlands) 
were over fifty miles long. ‘Tlieir lofty basil* 
leas (public meeting halls) were later to be 
used as models by architects of CliristUn 
churches Many public buildings and private 
palaces were gitnipetl arntind the Forum. 

Uliat she Parthenon was to Athens, the 
Pantheon was to Rome 'Tliis temple was a 
t>T>icaJ Roman structure Its columns vs ere 
copiesl from the Creeks, its mosaic tiles from 
llrlirnutic artists, and the idea of llie arch 
from the Etruscans Original Roman touches 
include its circular slupe, its dome, and the 
rxtensixe use of concrete. Tlie Pantheon liai 
jcrxTs! as a model for the Capitol building 
at Washington, for many railroad stations, 
arxl for other buildings which require Urge 
interiors vMtboul such olntnictions ai col- 
umns Wlui the 0!)Tnpic stadiums vsrre to 
the Creeks, the Colosseum and the Circus 
Maximus were to llw Romans. Esen from 
ffs mini one can see tlut rlx* Colosseum w as 
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matton. This book, entitled Keiural Ilisioty, 
was a hodgepodge of science and supenti- 
tjon. PJiny maintained that, by going »«th- 
out eating for a long time, a man couW ac- 
quire breath so poisonous that it could kill 
a snake! 

To keep the public healthy, the Homans 
presided a good water supply, public baths, 
sewage systems, public hospitals, army doc- 
tors, and e%'en free medical care for the poor. 
Careless doctors who caused the death of 
their patients were punished. Yet, In gen- 
eral, Boman medicine was not as advanced 
as that of the East. 

The greatest medical authority at Borne In 
the second century a.d, was Galen, a Greek 
from Asia Minor, Galen tried to be scicn- 
tiSc and to leam anatomy by dissecting ani- 
mals. Yet many references to magic appear 
in his medical enc>’cIopedia. Galen, like Aris- 
totle and Pliny the Elder, was regarded as a 
idenllBc authority for centuries. The habit 
of regarding their word as final hlodeted 
progress. Only when man began to experi- 
ment for himself, in about 1500 ajp., was the 
way paved for the great achievements of 
modem science. 

Roman Law: Great Gilt 
lo the Modem World 

h was probably in law that the Romans 
made their greatest contribution. Roman 
law is the basis of many legal sjTtems in the 
"•orld today. In the fifth century 8.C, as we 
have seen, the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
w-fre written dmsm. Cruel at first, Roman 
law later, under the democratic influence of 
the Stoics, became more humane. The law' 
no longer permitted men to kill their chfldren 
and slaves. Children were gi\en greater free- 
dom in choosing their own mates in marriage. 
A main principle of Roman law became*. 
"Better t^t the guilty go free, than that the 
innocent be unjustly punished." Roman law 
»bo stressed the principle that the state exists 
to promote the welfare of its dtizens. Roman 
fudges showed resi)ect for the customs and 


laws of iIkt conquered. Thus tlie>* drsel-Tp^ 
« kind of international law based upon fui- 
f/oe. experience, and t!ie laws of many thiTer- 
ent peoples In tlie sfsth emfury aj», Jurfin- 
ian, the Eastern emperor at Constantinople, 
collected and clatsL'ied all Roman laws (pace 
15S). 

Food, Dolhing, and ShoRor: 

Keys to Roman History 

Wlien Rome was a struggling jTnmg repub- 
lic, the people ale simple, wholesome food 
and drank diluted wines. Later, as w-calth 
pourrd in from the provinces, some rich Ro- 
mans entertained at elaborate banquets. 
Sersed at the feasts of Lucullus were such 
dishes as ostnch ssings, roasted songbirds, 
boars* heads. o>'Sten, and the richest of pas- 
tries. The abundant wines were no longer di- 
luted, Drunkenness was common. Flowers, 
perfumes, and music filled the banquet ball, 
as the guests, reclining on benches, gorged 
themsehes. Lucullan banquets were, of 
course, out of the reach of most Romans. 

Romans did not have to worry about losing 
buttons, pulling up stockings, or w-raring sux- 
penders to hold up trousers. Like Creek 
clothing, theirs was loose-fitting and ilmple. 
TTieir mild climate erubled them to get along 
with two mam garments; the ttmie and the 
toga. The tunic wi$ bVc a tong shin wilb 
short sleeves. It was bound at the waist. 
Purple stripes sewed on the tunic were a sign 
of the wearer's rank. For example, a senator 
wt»e a wide purple band down the center. 
The outer garment, the toga, was a long and 
clumsy w hite woolen rolw draped around the 
body. Victorious generali wore all-purple 
togas tnmmed with gold cmbroideT)-. Under 
the empire, poor classes were forbidden to 
wear any color but brown or bbd:. Women s 
garments resembled men’s, except that they 
were often more colorful and of fine Iir>en 
or silk. Roth sexes wore leather sandals and 
shoes, often colored. Prosperous women wore 
jewels, furs, and cosmetics i-mported from the 
East. 












Rome Sums Up the Ancient Woild 

To summarj'zc Home’s influence on us Is, 
in a sense, to summarize the Influence of the 
entire ancient world. For Home took the 
acliicvements of oilier ancient civilizations 
and wove them into its own. Students fn all 
fields can profit by knowing the histOr>' of 
their occupations. For example, the lawj-er 
who studies the histor>* of law is likely to be 
a better lawyer. Babylonia had had Ham- 
murabi; Athens had had Draco and Solon 
But the Romans really made their law both 
a science and a model for later legal codes. 

Modem soldiers can study basic principles 
of warfare in the military tactics of the Ro- 
mans, which sum up to a great extent those 


of the AsrjTi.’ini, the renlant, ami Alexander 
the Great. Tlie Romani also crif^iml 

militarj' tactics. Unfortunately, some ambi- 
tious militarists have copied Roman milifary 
tactics to lr>’ to build world empires made up 
of umvfll/ng subjects. 

Students of government learn from Roman 
h{stor>' tliat citizens are more loj-al than sub- 
jects, and that class warfare betu cen rich and 
poor is Suicide. Tliey also learn how’ repub- 
lics can be undermined and turned into em- 
pires ruled by dictators. Just as the Romans 
learned from the Persians, these students also 
learn from the Romans how empires are ad- 
ministered. Statesmen striving for world 
peace or world government might study the 
Pax Romana. Tliere arc lessons, too, in the 
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t\ wealthy Roman vacationing at Pompeii ^ 
lived in a house of stone or brick with many 
rooms, including slave quarters, libraries, 
bathrooms, a kitchen, storerooms, and shops. 
In some homes heat was carried by pipes to 
various rooms. The main room had an open- 
ing in the roof for ventilation. Painted walls, 
mosaic floors and tables, rich carpets, and 
marble benches made it attractive. In one 
corner was a shrine to the household gods. 
In the open-air columned courtyard were a 
fountain, statues, a garden, and couches. 
Workers in Roman cities usually lived in 
crowded tenements sometimes seven stories 
high. These firetraps faced on narrow, gar- 
bage-strewn alleys. Often such dwellings col- 
lapsed, costing hundreds of lives. The tene- 
ments were so crudely furnished that most 
tenants slept on beds of straw. 

Roman Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture; Keys, Too 

“Whoever wishes to sec all the goods of the 
world imist cither journey throughout the 
world or stay in Rome.” Thus one Roman 
boasted of the countless imports which were 
pouring into Rome in the first and second 
centuries a.u. From China came silks and 
drugs; from India, precious stones, spices, 
and slave dancers; from central Africa, wild 
beasts for the Colosseum; from Egypt, grain 

^ w-js Uie t.nnous ii-iort town of tlie 

nri.’ii.uu. In 70 A.n. tin- voleano Visuvi\is erupted 
Bi'.'.i Initi-tl ronipeii. Muct\ !\a<; Ix-cn teamed atrout 
liien.iri life ftour ntctuveulnsic-.d estavaUons made 
there. 


'l Roman Peasants Pouring Liquids 
into Skins. This scene was painted 
\ on a wall in Pompeii. 



and papyrus; from the barbarian north, slaves 
and furs; from Britain, tin, iron, and leather; 
from Greece, pottery and olive oil. Rome ex- 
ported textiles, glass, wines, and metalware. 
But, as we have seen, Roman merchants im- 
ported more goods than their e.xports could 
pay for. And, in the long run, this contrib- 
uted to the decline of the empire. 

Nobles in Rome looked down upon indus- 
try. Manufacturing was therefore in the 
hands of slaves and the lower classes. Most 
goods were made in little shops, but Rome 
had a few big factories. The building trades 
and clothing industries employed many. 
Workers in special handicrafts were often 
organized into guilds. These were semirelig- 
ious social clubs whose members preserved 
trade secrets. Every member was guaranteed 
a fancy funeral. 

The Romans helped to make farming a sci- 
ence. They drained swamps, cleared forests, 
and irrigated deserts. To enrich their beloved 
soil, they used fertilizer and rotated crops. 
They grew fruits and vegetables out of sea- 
son in greenhouses. In the early days of the 
Roman Republic, most farmers had their own 
little farms. On these they grew grains, vege- 
tables, olives, and grapes. Later, as we know, 
under the empire, most of the small farms 
had been combined into big estates. The 
owners of these big estates, with their many 
slaves, found cattle raising more profitable 
than farming. Growing grapes for wine be- 
came a big business. One Roman w’riter, Ju- 
venal, yearned for the good old days of the 
small independent farmer. Recommending a 
hack-to-the-farm movement, he advised: 
“Live in love with your hoel” 


CUEECE AND HOME BUILD 


Rome SunOS Up the Ancient World 

To summarize Rome’s influence on us is, 
in a sense, to simmanze tJm influence of the 
entire ancient world. For Rome tooV the 
achievements of other ancient civflizatjons 
and wove them into its ONvn. Students in all 
fields can profit by knowing the history of 
their occupations. For example, the lawj'er 
who studies the history of Jasv is htely to be 
a belter lawyer. Babylonia had had Ham- 
murabi; Athens had bad Draco and Solon. 
But the Romans really made their law both 
i science and a model /or later legal codes. 

Modern soldiers can study basic principles 
of warfare in the nulilary tactics of the Ro- 
mans, which sum up to a great extent those 


of the Assyrians, tlie rcrif.-iris, am! Alexander 
the Great. The Romans also dcswetl on'cinal 
military tactics. Unfortun.i{e1y, some ambi- 
tions fndif.irists base copied Rom.in mihtarj" 
tactics to try to build world empires made up 
of rmwillrng subjects. 

Students of government learn from Roman 
history that dttzens are more loyal flun sub- 
jeets, and that class warfare betw een rich and 
poor is suicide. They also learn how repub- 
lics can he undermined and turned Into em- 
pires ruled hy d/efators. Just as the Romans 
learned from the Persians, these xfudenli also 
learn from the Romans how empires arc ad- 
ministered, Statesmen striving for world 
peace or rvorld povemment might study the 
Pax Romana, There are lessons, too, In the 
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All but a few former merchants fx^ca^)c faimcrs. Cities decayed and art 
literature, and learning were at a standstill. At this time, howcscr. Onrus 
culture under the Tangs was flourishing. 

Wicn the Christian Chiirch and Mohammedanism !)ocamc poucrful. each 
cast rays of light and hope into this darkness and despair. In these Dark 
Ages, too, the torch of Greek and Romm fcaniing was kept burning by the 
Eastern Roman (B)*zantine) Empire at Constantinople, In central Europe 
another empire, that of Charlemagne, tried to bring order out of chaos by 
reviving the idea of a tmited Roman Empire. Tliesc are some of tlic reasons 
why some say that the so-called Dark Ages were really not so dark! Uben 
Charlemagne’s empire split up. feudalism and ChristLmity were tlie two 
controlling forces in European life. Of these, feudalism was a force for 
disunity, and Christianity was the one important force for unity in an age 
of conflict. 

How can one identify f!ie later Middle Ages? By an increase in business 
and the rise of a powerful business class. By the groulh of toss-ns and cities. 
By the decline of feudalism and the birth of nations. By an increasing inter- 
est in culture By a conflict hchsecn Christianity and Mohammirhinlsm 
known as the Crusades By a long-drawn-out stnigglc l)etwccn Topes at the 
head of a religious organization and emperors at the head of a worldly 
empire. 


to authority. This was s ery difTcrcnl from the ancient Creek spirit of skepti- 
cism and intellectual freedom for each indw idual Medics al Europe lichcv ctl 
almost unanimously that Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Galen had recorded the 
correct answers to most scientific problems. It w-as taught and beheved by 
many that bodily comfort here on earth was relatively unimportant. Immor- 
tality in heaven, the goal of every good Christian, could bo achieved only 
through the salvation of one's soul. Tlicrclorc, since faith was considered 
to be the road to salvation, most persons were suspicious of scientific ex- 
perimentation, Democrac)' and freedom of expression, as we know them, 
did not exist People were Irom into a class from which they could seldom 
rise. Scholars and workers were regarded as inferior to the warring nobility. 

Vet all was not solemn and gloomy dunng the Middle Ages. Tlic peal 
emphasis on the afterlife did not prevent people from working hard, rom 
playing games, from falling in lose, from getting mamed, or from raising 
children In this period of storm and stress, the Chns Wn Cliureli ssas a 
haven for all svl.o sougf.t its gmdanee. In the Ute M.ddle Aces, a ""R 
the improvement in business, national languaps dcs-c ‘ ^ " . . 

ished, and nnivcrs.ties were founded. Feoplc Ix^an to /orsole fa™ h/c 
for eity life. Comforts increased Europe v.-as then on tt.e ll.resf.old of 
modem times. 


ONE ROMAN WORLD IS BUILT 


kind of international law by which the Ro- 
mans governed many peoples of different 
races, religions, and origins. In fact, Seneca 
was speaking for many of the Romans when 
he said: "The whole v/orld is my native 
land.” 

C!erg>nnen study the development of re- 
ligion from the polytheism of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, through the philosophy of 
the Greeks, to the monotheism which came 
to Rome by way of the Hebrews and Chris- 
tians. To the great Greek philosophers, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle, the Romans added 
Lucretius, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. And 
for centuries scholars have profited from the 
required study of Latin and from reading 
Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. Architects and 


engineers can study in Roman ruins the ac- 
cumulated building knowledge of many an- 
cient peoples. For centuries doctors de- 
pended upon the medical knowledge of other 
ancient peoples which Roman doctors had 
collected. And even today’s doctors find it 
interesting to study what the Romans did for 
public health. 

Modern businessmen might well envy the 
freedom with which trade could be carried 
on in the Roman Empire at its height. Today 
international business is hindered by tariffs, 
passports, and differences in currency and 
laws. In Rome’s one world, these obstacles 
did not exist. Finally, craftsmen, scientists, 
sailors, and farmers can also say: “Thank you, 
Rome!” 


MAPPING OUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

fall of the Roman Empire marks the end of ancient times 
and the be^nning of the Middle Ages in Europe. The Middle Ages them- 

nlri f ^ 1 "taking (1) the early Middle Ages (the 

Of cL^rfftl (2) the later Middle Ages (cl000-cl500). 

be d£lt' to^d vM ’ f Sr' 'continuously. In fact, it would 
be ^thcult to divide the history of China, India, or early America into such 

poTOrful religions end empires. licmreafrf ChS' 

medanism, both of wliich havP ^ ^ ^ Christianity and Moham- 

Wbnrinn invasions. By 

mihtar>'serx>ice, called /ctidalism. WheLhe oreanilerfJn 

collapsed, civilization vvas dealt a heavx n ^ 

men. pro.ec.ion was so risky that d,e business ciass paXufdisapferd: 


All but a few former merchants became farmers. Cities decayed and art. 
literature, and learning were .at a slandstj)). At this time, however, China’s 
culture under the Tangs was nourishing. 

^^^^en the Christian Church and Mohammedanism became powerful, cacli 
cast rays of light and hope into this darkness .and despair. In thcsc Dark 
Ages, too, the torch of Greek and Roman learning was kept burning by tlic 
Eastern Roman (Byzantine) Empire at Constantinople. In central Europe 
another empire, that of Charlemagne, tried to bring order out of chaos by 
reviving the idea of a united Roman Empire. These arc some of llie reasons 
wh)’ some say that the so-caVed Dark Ages svere rcall}' not so dark/ U7icn 
Charlemagne’s empire split up, feudalism and Christianity svcrc the two 
controlling forces in European life. Of these, feudalism w'as .1 force for 
disunity, and Christianity was the one important force for unity in an age 
of conflict. 

How can one identify the later Middle Ages? By an increase in business 
and the rise of a powerful business class. By the groulh of towns and cities. 
By the decline of feudalism and the birth of nations. By an increasing inter- 
est in culture. By a conflict between Christianity and .Mohammedanism 
known as the Crusades. By a long'drawn-out struggle between Popes at the 
head of a religious organization and emperors at the head ol a worldly 
empire. 

Often the word medieval (pertaining to the Middle Ages) brings to mind 
miracles and mart)'rs, knights in sbinirrg armor fighting for their ladies fair, 
castles with drawbridges, nobles hunting, and serfs toiling. But the word 
medieval means much more. The medieval spirit meant faitli and obedience 
to authority. This was vet)* different from (he ancient Creek spirit of skepti- 
cism and intellectual freedom for each individual Medieval Europe l>olicvcd 
almost unanimously that Aristotle, Ftolcmy, and Galen had recorded the 
correct answers to most scientific problems. It w-as taught and believed by 
many that bodily comfort here on earth sras rebtii cly unimportant. Immor* 
(ali’ty in heaven, the goal of ci’cr)’ good Chrisfiar), could be achieved only 
through the salv’ation of one’s soul. Therefore, since faith w-as considered 
to be lire road, to salvation, most persons were suspicious of scientific cs* 
perimentation. Democrac)* and freedom of expressiori, as we know them, 
did not exist. People were I>om into a class from which they could seldom 
rise. Scliolars and workers were regarded as inferior to the xvarring nobility. 

Yet all was not solemn and gloomy during the Middle Ages. Tlic great 
emphasis on the afterlife did not prevent people from workmg naitl, fronx 
playing games, from falling in lore, from getting married, or frorn raising 
rbn,tro„ In »),;c nori(y\ o{ stoiTO aod stress, the Christian Chuirh was a 


rorcltylde'"‘comforis increased. Europe was then on Itie llircshoid ot 
modem limes. 
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O.SE HOMA.V WOULD IS PUILT 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify ond Terms to Define 


Romulus • a Pyrrhic victory ■ Punic Wars * Hanni- 
bal • Scipio • Cato • Cincinnalus • divide and 
rule • legion • consul • patrician • plebeian • trib- 
une • Laws of the Twelve Tables • the Forum • pro- 
consul • publican • bread and circuses • the Grac- 
chi • Marius • Sulla • proscriptions • Julius Caesar * 
Pompey • "The die is cast" • Cleopatra • Augustus 
Caesar ■ Julian calendar • Mark Antony • Prae- 
torian Guard • Nero • Seneca ■ Colosseum • Mar- 


cus Aurelius • Pax Romano • catacombs * Constan- 
tine • Byzantium • Sermon an fhe Mount • Bethle- 
hem • Messiah • Golden Rule • heresy • Apostles 
of Jesus • New Testament • City of God • scape- 
goat technique • Mars • Jupiter * Romance lan- 
guages • Horace • Virgil • Cicero • Livy • Lucre- 
tius • glodiators • Pantheon * the Appian Way * 
Galen • toga 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. In what ways was nature kinder to Italy than 
to Greece? 

2. What does the legend of Romulus and Remus 
tell us about the Romans? 

3. Trace the steps by which Rome became mas- 
ter of itoly. 

4. What were the causes, highlights, and results 
of the Punic Wars? 

5. Mention three adjectives which would apply 
to Hannibal. Justify each. 

6. Discuss; "In the long run, there were no fruits 
of victory in the Punic Wars." 

7. What techniques did the Romans use to build 
and maintain an empire? 

8. In what respects was the Roman Republic (a) 
like and (b) unlike ours? 

9. List the complaints of the plebeians and show 
how some of their demands were met. 

10. Discuss the danger signals for the Roman 
Republic about 100 B.C. 

11. Some Romans felt that the methods used 
by other Romans to get rich were a threat to the 
Roman government. Discuss these methods. 

12. Explain why rebellious Roman slaves would 
often fight to the death rather than surrender. 

13. Slavery hurt not only the slave, but the free 
former ond the city worker. Show how. 

14. Discuss the proposals of the Gracchi. 

15. In porallel columns point out similarities and 
differences in the careers of Marius and Sulla. 

16. Some might call Julius Caesar a "good" 
dictator. What arguments might they give? What 
ore the dangers of even the "best" dictator? 


17. Prove that Augustus was a "master of psy- 
chology." 

18. Write a one-sentence comment on each of 
Augustus's successors mentioned in this chapter. 

19. Prove that Pax Romano came to an end 
with the death of Marcus Aurelius. 

20. In parallel columns summarize the economic, 
social, and political reasons for the decline of the 
Roman Empire. 

21. Discuss the good and bad features of Roman 
family life. 

22. Show that the Romans borrowed mony of 
their religious ideas from others. 

23. Why has the life of Jesus been called "the 
greatest story ever told"? 

24. Discuss the role played by the apostle Paul. 

25. Prove that it required tremendous courage 
to become a Christian in the early Roman Empire. 

26. Show that the early Christians were made 
scapegoats. 

27. Discuss the reasons for the triumph of Chris- 
tionity. 

28. Point out similarities and differences be- 
tween our schools and Roman schools. 

29. "Proctical," "patriotic," ond "imitative" are 
ail adjectives which might be applied to Roman 
literature and art. Prove by examples. 

30. How do recreational activities and facilities 
in the modern world resemble those of ancient 
Rome? 

31. Show that the Romans were interested in 
public health. 

32. What were some of fhe fine features of 
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Romon law Ihot deserve our odmJrolion today? 
33 Whof do the ruins ot Pompeii reveal obout 
Romon life? 


34. Prove that pome f>orf in fiovsinj problems. 

35. Polnl cot the strength onj vreainmet cf 
Roman commerce. Industry, end ogricolture. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. Whof are the purposes of the first three para* 
graphs in this chopter? 

2. If you have ever hod a Pyrrhic victory, teff 
about it. 

3. Although Carthage looked strong on the sur- 
foce, it was weak internally. Give evidence. 

4. The legend of Cincinnatus might be a good 
subject for a modem civics lesson. Give reasons 
why. 

5. To whof extent wos the Romans' attitude 
toword their conquered peoples one of enlighi* 
ened selfishness? 

i What was undemocratic about both the Ro* 
non 5enote ond the Romon Auembly? 

7. In what ways Is our system of tax-collecting 
superior to that used by the Romons? 

B. Whof might the Roman Republic hove dorse 
sbeut 100 6.C. to prevent the threatening civil 
wof? 

9. V/hot lessons might the story of the Gracchi 
teach the modern world? 


10. What specific Informotion would ycw hoy« 
given if Augustus hod osVed you- 'Tfove I ployed 
my port Well?" 

11. Why might the reosons for the decihe ef 
the Roman Empire well be required reodirsg 
fhrowghouf the world todoy? 

12. The more early Christions were persecuted. 
She more converts Chrisllonity won. Exploin. Whet 
other exomplei can you give to prove ihot perse* 
cution frequently defeats itself? 

13. To whof extent do you ogree with (o) Sen- 
eca’s comment on Roman recreation Ond (bj 
Horoce's advice, "moderotlon In oil things’^ 

14. in spite of mony errors. Rimy end Coien 
performed o useful service to science. Discuss. 

15. One could almost write o history of Rem# 
by studying the changes In the diet of weolthy 
Romons. Exploin. 

16. Romon clothing indicoted that th# Romons 
hod 0 kind of ceste system. How? 

17. To whot extent did Romon indutt^ weaken 
fiomor) commerce? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, end Deeper Understanding 


1. On on outline mop trace the boundoiies of 
the Romon Empire in (a) 265 B.C., (b} Md B.C., 
and (c) 100 A.D. In red pencil indicote whol 
modern countries were eventually formed out of 
the Romon £mpire. 

2. Write on Imoginory dialogue betweers Colo, 
who sold "Corlhoge must be destroyed,” ond 
the Roman who sold. "Corthage must ttand." 

3 In eommilfee outline the scenes for o ploy on 
either Hannibal or Julius Coesor. 

^ Write an essoy entitled: // Cartfiage Hod 
Wen. 

3. Write Q letter to a movie studio telling why 

think the struggle between Rome ond Cor* 
lhage would moke q good movie. With the help 
cl letltfw students submit sketches of possible 
dromojJc Scenes. 

® Suppose you hod been publicity man for the 
f^cthi. How would you have appealed to the 


Roman people of their day for supporters? 

7. Read The latf Pays of Pompeii by Pdwofd 
Bulwer, lord lytton. Report on how this reading 
hos increosed your knowledge of Romon housing, 
reercolion, and customs rn generol 

8. Reod ond summarize from the Hew Testa* 
menl. Motthew, Chopter 5 (the Sermon on the 
Mouni) or Motthew, Chopter 22. Verses 37*40 
inclusive. 

9. With some classmates write on Imoginory 
drolegue between two Chrlifions about to be 
thrown to the hons In the Colosseum One Is 
frightened end the other exploins why he need 
net hove feor. 

10. Read the ortlcle in the Encyloped.o Amen- 
tono on the eotocomhs of Rome. Tell why a study 
of the cotocombi should be of interest to (o) 
a history student, (b) on orl student 

U. Reod either S'entiewici's OuO Vadu or 
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V/o!Icce's Ben Hur. Report on how the book ex- 
presses the spirit of the early Christians. 

12. From Stevenson's Home Book of Bible Quo- 
talions select three which you think ore most 
worth memorizing. Explain why. 

1 3. In The Theater, by Cheney, read the chapter 

Summing Up Ancient Rome 

1. Select ten important events in Roman history 
from 509 B.C. to 476 A.D. Arrange these in what 
you consider the order of their importance, giving 
reosons for your first three choices. 


entitled "Comedy: Greece and Rome." Jot down 
five interesting comparisons that ore made. 

14. With some classmates make a survey of the 
structures in your community. Indicote which of 
them, if any, are based upon Roman models. 
List reasons why you think so. 

2. Select the five illustrations in this chapter 
which you feel give the best picture of Roman 
life. In each case tel! why. 


Summing Up the Entire Ancient World 


1. Define contemporaneous. Using the time lines 
and text information on the ancient peoples, with 
some classmates make a chart entitled The Most 
Important Contemporaneous Personalities and 
Events of the Ancient V/orld. 

2. On an outline mop locate ten importont cities 
of the oncient world. On the back of the map list 
reasons why each of these cities was important. 
Indicote how important each is today. 

3. On on outline map indicate in different col- 
ors the boundaries of the areas ruled by various 
ancient peoples at their greatest extent. Include 
dotes. 

4. In committee, moke a chart on which you indi- 


cate the most important achievements in the arts 
and sciences of various ancient peoples. 

5. Make sketches for the bulletin board of the 
type of dress worn by each of the ancient peo- 
ples. For odditional information, see Evans's 
Costume throughout the Ages. 

6. Start a picture collection of important build- 
ings around the world. Indicate what character- 
istics of each may be traced to the ancient 
peoples. 

7. For a class game, WHO AM 1?, prepare ten 
questions on your favorite personolity of the 
ancient world. Besides the text, see Langer's An 
Encyclopedia of World History, 


Recommended Reading for Unit Two 

(Books preceded bij an asterisk (*) ore easy to read.) 


*Andenon, Pugnax the Gladiator. A story of 
Roman life in Caesor's time. 

Breasted, Ancient Times. 

Bulwer-Lylfon, The Last Days of Pompeii. A fa- 
mous story of Roman life in the early doys of 
Christianity. 

Coles, Great Coesor's Ghost. A story from which 
much Roman history con be ieorned. 

Dovis, A Day in Old Rome. A vivid picture of 
Rome in 134 A.D. 

Fling, A Source Book of Greek History. 

’Foster, Augustus Caesor's World. A sharply 
drown picture of what was happening 
throughout the Romon Empire during its 
golden age. 

Guerber, The Story of the Greeks. 

Hogedorn, The Book of Courage. Exciting biog- 
rophies of such men c$ Socrofes ere included. 

Holuburtan. Glorious Advcriture. A modern men 
relives fomous events in cndcnl Greek his- 
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tory, such os Pheidippides's run from Mara- 
thon to Athens. 

*Hopkinson, Greek Leaders. 

’Johnston, Private Life of the Romans. How the 
Romons worshiped, played, dressed, ond 
learned. 

’Lamb, Alexander of Macedon, 

Miller, Greece and the Greeks. Valuoble for oral 
reports on oil phases of ancient Greece. 

’Mills, Book of the Ancient Greeks and Book of 
the Ancient Romans. 

’Quenneli ond Quennell, Everyday Things in 
Classical Greece. 

Sienkiewicz, Quo Vodis; a Tale of the Time of 
Nero. A dramatic picture of early Christian 
mortyrs in pagan Rome. 

Snedeker, The Sporfon. The Battle of Thermopy- 
lae is highlighted in this story. 

’Toppan, The Story of the Greek People and The 
Story of the Romon People. 
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CHAPTER 6.... RELIGIONS AND 

EMPIRES: TWO 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


TJ»e Chrbtion Chufck Strongly Inflwencot Medieret Europe • Wohom- 
medonum SpreodiinAsio and Africo • Berboriont Help fo Break end Moke 
Empiret • The Byzantine Empire fteterrti Greek, Roman, end Oriental 
Culture • Church and Stote Become Pertnen in Charlemogne'c Empire • 
The Dream of a Roman Empire Lives On in the Holy Reman Empire • Chinese 
Empires Shine During Europe's Dork Ages • Mongol Empires Rroctice Tetero* 
tion end Terror • Some Other Empires of the Middle Ages • Infant 
Kingdoms Arise in the Eariy Middle Ages 


The Christian Church Strongly 
Influences Medieval Europe 

The Homan Catholic Church, seeking to 
establish an empire of Cod on earth, m many 
's-aj's replaced the Roman Empire and re* 
tained much of its organization Rome had 
been the capital of the Roman Empire. The 
Eternal City, as it is called, became the capi- 
tal of the Roman Catholic Church, The head 
of each parish (smallest church district) 
the priest A higher ofBcial, the bishop, super- 
'hed many parishes united in a diocese. Su- 
pper to the bishop was (he archbishop, who 
wrresponded in rank to a Roman provinciat 
gmernor. The Bishop of Rome In time be* 
tanie recognized as supreme in authority irs 
the Roman Catholic Church. As such he was 
the religious leader of millions of Christians 
hj many lands, ffe was called the fopc 
(Father). 


Tlie Power* of the Pope. Few emperori 
of Mcicnt flomc hod aj much pourr «r did 
the Pope during the Middle Ages. In Cailjf>- 
lic belief, the Pope was Cod’s chief agent on 
earth, ‘nicrefore, they felt, h»* hatl r\m the 
povicr to dethrone kinp. ffe was IjfjCh su- 
preme law gisrt and Ripreme (udgr. In addi- 
tion to bisitops and archhisliopt. l»e appointed 
cardinals (adMiory ofEctalx neat in rank to 
himself)- The College of Cardmafs was in 
1059 gi'cn power to elect Popes Few per- 
sons or cornmunities dared to challenge iIja 
P ope's power during the .tfiddle Ages, per- 
sons who disobe>cd churcli niles might lie 
CTCommunlcelrd. Escommunication made an 
inds>-sdrtil practically an outcast He was 
barred from the Church. He often Ht Ns 
property. «nd hit friends were forbidden to 
ha>e »n>thfng (o do with hrt // f,e ri.erj 
while fTCommunicated. le- wst rrfuserl « 
Christian hurial. Howmrr, tV Pojv wjlJ 
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rctmovc I'xcoiTinniiiicntion, if the sinner were 
suificifMilly repentant. The 1‘ope sometimes 
placed disobedient communities or countries 
under the intardki. The interdict deprived an 
entire community of the benefits of Church 
membership. It was imposed if the Church 
deemed that either the ruler or some of his 
subjects were guilty of very defiant behavior. 
In communities under the Pope's interdict, 
ciiurciies were closed and priests were not 
nllowcfl to iierform church functions. 

Till' Churoh Tnkea Over Worhlly Duties. 
Wlien the Homan Empire crumbled, there 
was no strong government to take its place. 
It svas then that the growing Roman Catho- 
lic Cdiunh became a strong political as well 
as religious organization. lake a government, 
the Church had its own laws (canon frito), 
courts, and prisons. U provided the only 
.schools in existence. It cared for the sick, the 
poor, the widows, and the orphans. Over 
marri.ige, wills, ami contracts tile Ciiurch had 
excliisivT cxmtrol. Hy llie thirteenth century, 
the Church liad acipiircd great wealth. It 
owned twenty per cent of the lands of Eu- 
toiie, Tlie.se lands were lillcil by tenant farm- 
ers who paid rt'iil to the Church. People who 
oss'iied laud paid the Church a tax called the 
tilin'. In addition, many devout Christians 
gave gifts of land and money to the Church. 

just as any stale punishes violators of its 
lass’s, so the Ciiurch piuiislicd liorctics. A 
siu'cial syslein of church courts known ns (he 
Iiu/iihition was established in the thirteenth 


century to try heretics. On conviction, some 
heretics were even turned over to the kings 
officials to be burned at the stake. Tales of 
tbc Inquisition often shock modern persons 
accustomed to religions toleration. However, 
religious '/.cal in the Middle Ages was so in- 
tense that heretics were generally regarded 
a,s worse than modern tr.iitors. Tliey were 
considered guilty of treason to God. To 
reduce the amount of warfare so common in 
the Middle Ages (page 173), the Church for- 
bade fighting from Wednesday evening to 
Monday morning of each week and during 
certain holy seasons. This was called the 
Truce of God. 

A career in tbc Church had great appeal 
in the Middle Ages. Practically everyone in 
western Europe was a Christian, The clergy 
commanded prestige, power, and privilege. 
Few except (he clergy could read and write. 
No wonder so many of them became influen- 
tial teachers, writers, and advisers to kings! 
Churchmen were exempt from paying taxes 
to the state and from serving in the army. If 
they were accused of misdeeds, they had the 
privilege of trial in church courts rather than 
in slate courts. This privilege was known as 
benefit of c}crp;ij. 

The Clergy AdmlniRtcr the Sacraments. 
From the cradle to the grave, people looked 
to the clergy. Tlie clergy conferred the seven 
socrfiincnfs (sacred ceremonies). Parents 
brought their infants to priests for the .sacra- 
ment of baptlmi. Tlicy believed that hy bap- 
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fistn llie child would be dcdtcalcd to a Chns- 
lian life and cleansed from the original sin 
of Adam. Throughout their lives good Chris* 
lians received other sacraments. Finally, just 
before death, every member of the Church 
was expected to receive the sacrament * of 
citrcme unction, belies’cd to give spedal 
paces to the dying. Priests and bishops who 
bd daily contacts with the people uttc 
called the secular (worldly) clergy. 

The Work of Monks and Nunn. Some 
members of the clergy lived in secluded, self* 
juffident communities called monasteries. 
These men were called monks and their way 
of life monaslicism. Because their lives were 
regulated by fixed rules, monks were called 
the regw/er clergy. (The Latin word for rule 
Jjrcgii/fl.) Sometimes monks traveled among 
the people to educate and convert them. 
Women who, like the monks, gave up a 
worldly life were called ni/ns. They lived In 
communities called nunneries or convents. 

.Monasticism owes mucli to St. Benedict 
(■<50.543). Vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience were taken by monks in the mon* 
tifery which he founded at hfonte Cassino 
In southern Italy- Later monasteries also 
sdopted this practice from the Bcnccftctmc 
Buie. The vow of poverty demanded that 
monks give up all their personal property. 
Their food, clothing, and shelter were pro- 
vided. Monks were forbidden to marry. The 
head of the monastery, called the abbot, laid 
down strict rules which all monks were 
obliged to obey. Monks were instructed when 
to praj-, when to go to bed, and when to be 
silent. Physically fit monks tud to work long 
bovirs in the fields or workshops. The Bene- 
dictine Buie required that would-be monks 
Sene a one-year trial period before their ac- 
ceptance for lifetime service in the monastery. 

Medieval monks and nuns helped to 
brighten the Dark Ages. Many a monk lost 
bis life trying to bring Christianity to the 
harbarians. Many dev oted their liv es to copy’- 

• Ottirr ucramcnls Include pounce, the EucKirltt 
e'wrmtlon, nutrimony, tnd the ordination « 
nvrtb. 
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Ever since the Middle Apes, monks hove helped 
to odd to the d'pniry of lebor. 


Ing by hand the famous m.inusaipfi of the 
ancient world, ^!(»t of the world's historical 
knowledge of the Middle Ages comes from 
the chronicles kept by monks (Chronklet 
were records of day-tiwlay events ) hfany a 
monastery sen cd as a school for txiys or as 
a hotel for tired travelers. Monks and nuns 
were often the only doctors and nunes. Slav- 
ery had caused many persons to W their 
respect for la))or. By the example of their 
own hard manual labor, monks lielpetl to re- 
store this respect. Fine work in agriculture, 
cattle breeding, and jndiisto- during the Mid- 
dle Ages was performetl by monks. 

The Work of Meilieval Frlara. “At )T 
go preacK saying. Tlie kingdom of lieaven 
is at hand.' Heal the sick, cleanse tlie lepers, 
raise the dead, cart out dcvdi freely ye lav e 
reccKcd. freely give," So said /eius to his 
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Painting of a Moslem Praying at a Mosque 
in India. 


disciples. Many religious persons in the Mid- 
dle Ages felt that these svords were addressed 
to them personally. They looked upon the 
increasing wealth of the Church as a danger 
to true religion. They felt that it was not 
enough merely to worship on holy days. They 
wanted to take an active part in combating 
the heresies which were springing up in the 
Church. They believed that the Christian 
faith could better be spread by mingling with 
the people than by living isolated in monas- 
terie.s. 1 hesc devout men became mendicant 
friars ( begging brothers). One of the noblest 
figures of the Middle Ages was the founder 
of the Franciscan Order of mendicant friars, 
Francis of Assisi (1182-122G). 

St. Francis, as he was later called, had had 
a gay time in his youth. Then, during a long 
sickness, he began to think about his wasted 
years. Images of the hungry, die sick, and 
the sorrowfvd whom he had seen disturbed 
his thoughts. Once well, he determined to 
tunr over a new leaf. He gave up his wealth, 
dressed himself in rags, and went among the 


poor and sick. He washed the sores of leper 
Everyo.vhere he preached his faith. He w£ 
stoned, hissed, and beaten. But Francis love 
all God’s creatures so well that nothin 
stopped him. Soon all Europe was listenin 
to his followers, the Franciscan Friars. Livin 
on charity, walking barefoot, clad in ragge 
robes bound at the waist by a rope, they ii 
tensified religious zeal. After Francis diet 
rich men bestowed great wealth on th 
Franciscan Order. In his honor magnificei 
churches and monasteries were built. Yt 
Francis had urged his followers to li\ 
always "a most holy life of poverty’.” Fervei 
followers even today remember his words. 

Another group of mendicant friars were tl 
Dominicans, followers of Dominic (1171 
1221). Dominic trained his Preaching Friai 
to become experts in answering criticisms < 
church doctrine that heretics might maki 
Also, to combat heresy', the Dominicans coi 
ducted the Inquisition. Unlike the Francii 
cans, the Dominicans made their stronge: 
appeal to the educated and wealthy. Lik 
the Franciscans, the Dominicans establishe 
schools, became missionaries, and eventuall 
acquired great wealth. Many mendicai 
friars became famous medieval scholars. 

The Importance of the Church in th 
Middle Ages, Never before and never sine 
has any organization wielded such wid( 
spread influence as did the medieval Churcl 
The Church protected the weak and the helj 
less. It Christianized barbarians. It preserve 
the culture of the ancients. It tried to lesse 
the horrors of war. In a period of wolenc( 
it stressed kindness and justice. In a perio 
of privilege, any'one who professed and prac 
ticed the Christian faith was eligible to be 
come an important church ofBcial. Th 
Church gave religious unity to Europe whe 
political unity had disappeared. 

Mohominedcniisin Spreads in Asia 
cmd Africa 

From the minarets (towers) of thei 
mosques (temples) church criers call faithfii 
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.Sfohammctlans to prayer five limes rxrry 
day. nclipioiis Mohammedans, worilupcn 
in one of the world's preat monotheistic re- 
lipions, no m.attcr where they are, annver 
this call. The)’ kneel, turn their faces toward 
the holy dty of Mecca, and l)osv their heads 
to the protind. Solemnly each repeats: "Tliere 
is no Cod hut Allah, and Moliammed is Ins 
prophet." For one month each jear, from 
sunrise to sunset, the faithful fast. One day 
each week, they worship In the mosque. 
Once in a lifetime, at least, those who are 
able must visit the city of Mecca. 

Within the most sacred precincts of sacred 
Mecca is an enclosure called the Kaaba. 
Fixed in the wall of the Kaaha is an ancient 
black stone, probably a meteorite, the holiest 
of Moluammedan objects. After kissinp the 
black stone, pilprlms to Mecca circle the 
Knaba seven times. Tliis is but part of an 
elaborate ritual. Pdgrims who complete this 
ritual wear a preen ribbon around their na- 
tive caps. Tlie preen s)'mbolizej the parden- 
like heaven which is bclicsvd to be the re- 
ward of pilprlms to Mecca. Cut Nfccca Is a 
city for Moslems only. Unbelievers who tres- 
pass in its sacred precincts are seserely pun- 
ished. Molwmmedans picture their hcasen 
as a pl.iec where Allah rcipns and peace pre- 
\Tills. Tlic Mohammedan heaven is a man's 
heaven, where women arc mainly servants 
It is belies ed that there males wine and dine 
to their hearts’ content without c\er feelinp 
any ill effects. Cut bell is the fate of the sin- 
ner who doubts Allah, refuses cliarity to the 
poor, or Ic.ads a dishonorable life. Moluim- 
med.in$ picture such sinners in bell as per- 
petually wrapped In a robe of fire, drinkinp 
loathsome liquids, scaldinp hot. It is easy to 
undentand wliat terrildc punishment this 
would seem to a thinly camel driscr on the 
Arabian Desert. 

How did Mobammctlanism pet Its start? 
Wlunt are its doctrines? Hosv Ixas Its nilture 
Innucncetl the world? \V)iy should we want 
answ rr$ to these questions’ One out of es'ery 
ten persons in the world today is a Moham- 
medan. Tlie sacred book of the Molumme- 
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dans, the Koran, is read daily In rscT)‘ Mr>- 
hammeilan school and mosqtir. Tw o hundfetl 
million Mohamrnetlans worship in an area 
which extends from .Motocto. North Africa, 
in the west to the riiilippine IsUmlt in the 
cast. Daily Mohammeslanitm maVri con- 
\crti throuphnut Africa. 

The nirthplaer of Mohamme<Ian!*m. 
Like Judaism and Christianity, Moliam- 
medanism was Ixim to the east of the Medi- 
terranean. For emturies s-arioui tribes had 
wanderesl al>oul the Aral>lan Desert maVlnp a 
Imnp as shepherds and herdsmen. Otlier 
Arabs, alonp the fertile %\estem and sotithms 
coasts of the Arabian peninsula. I«1 the more 
cisaliretl life of farmers and traders Before 
the srsrrjth century A.n. the Arabs (also 
called Soraernr) liad neser had a cmtraliietl 
pos’cmment. The poorer nomadic Irilres were 
constantly maVinp hit-and-run raids on the 
more prosiseroiis coastal Irilres Feuds often 
causes! one iheil (tribal cliief) to lead his 
tribe apalnst others Some trilx’S !iad Iscen 
Influenced by Judaism, others, by Cliristlan- 
ily. Each had its own primitive Irilsal ptxit 
However, Mecca was a holy city to them all. 
'Tliey acreed to cease fiphtmp for four months 
each year Durinp this period they headed 
for .Mecca, the Kaaba, and the black stone. 
Mcfummetl bulh upon such rcliplous foun- 
dations as tliesc to pive the world Mnlum- 
medamsm 

Moliommrdi the .Man anil HU More- 
meni {r570-/>32). Neatly fourteen cen- 
turies apo. under the starry Arabian sky, an 
orpluin shepherd Imy tivrsl In while away the 
lonely hours rrfledfnp aliosil Cod. Crown to 
manhood, this youth. Moliammed, Ix-came a 
camel driver ami pulde to caravans crotsinp 
the desert. On hli return to Mecca from a 
business trip, he mamei! his employer, a rich 
widow. As Molummrtl approaclietl middle 
ape. be liecame even mote relicious than he 
lud l>een He would pn off alone to the drs- 
erl and return to tell of the visions he liad 
seen. To hts wife and frientls he said ilut 
the anpri Caliricl Iiad come to liim w ith Cod's 
messape- He was to orpanire a new rehpion. 
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Painting of a Moslem Praying at a Mosque 
in India. 


disciples. Many religious persons in the Mid- 
dle Ages felt that these words were addressed 
to them personally. They looked upon the 
increasing wealth of the Church as a danger 
to true religion. They felt that it was not 
enough merely to worship on holy days. They 
wanted to take an active part in combating 
the heresies which were springing up in the 
Church. They believed that the Christian 
faith could better be spread by mingling with 
the people than by living isolated in monas- 
teries. These devout men became mendicant 
friars {begging brothers). One of the noblest 
figures of the Middle Ages was the founder 
of the Franciscan Order of mendicant friars, 
Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). 

St. Francis, as he was later called, had had 
a gay time in his youth. Then, during a long 
sickness, he began to think about his wasted 
years. Images of the hungry-, the sick, and 
lie sorrowful whom he had seen disturbed 
his thoughts. Once well, he determined to 
turn over a new leaf. He gave up his wealth, 
dressed himself in rags, and went among the 


poor and sick. He washed the sores of lepers. 
Every-where he preached his faith. He was 
stoned, hissed, and beaten. But Francis loved 
all God’s creatures so well that nothing 
stopped him. Soon all Europe was listening 
to his followers, the Franciscan Friars. Living 
on charity, walking barefoot, clad in ragged 
robes bound at the waist by a rope, they in- 
tensified religious zeal. After Francis died, 
rich men bestowed great wealth on the 
Franciscan Order. In his honor magnificent 
churches and monasteries were built. Yet 
Francis had urged his followers to live 
always “a most holy life of poverty.” Fervent 
followers even today remember his words. 

Another group of mendicant friars were the 
Dominicans, followers of Dominic (1170- 
1221). Dominic trained his Preaching Friars 
to become experts in answering criticisms of 
church doctrine that heretics might make. 
Also, to combat heresy, the Dominicans con- 
ducted the Inquisition. Unlike the Francis- 
cans, the Dominicans made their strongest 
appeal to the educated and wealthy. Like 
the Franciscans, the Dominicans established 
schools, became missionaries, and eventually 
acquired great wealth. Many mendicant 
friars became famous medieval scholars. 

The Importance of the Church in the 
Middle Ages, Never before and never since 
has any organization wielded such wide- 
spread influence as did the medieval Church. 
The Church protected the weak and the help- 
less. It Christianized barbarians. It preser\'ed 
tlie culture of the ancients. It tried to lessen 
the horrors of war. In a period of violence, 
it stressed kindness and justice. In a period 
of privilege, anyone who professed and prac- 
ticed the Christian faith was eligible to be- 
come an important church ofiicial. The 
Church gave religious unity to Europe when 
political unity had disappeared. 

Mohammedccnisni Spreads in Asia 
and Africa 

From the minarets (towers) of their 
mosques (temples) church criers call faithful 
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Sfohammctlans to prayrr five l/mr« c\cr}‘ 
day- ndipious MoJiammwIani. worjhipcr* 
in one of t)»e tvorld’s great monothcistfc re- 
ligions, no matter where they are, answer 
this call. Tlicy kneel, turn their faces toward 
the holy city of Metta, and Ixne their heads 
to the ground. Solemnly each repeals; "nierc 
is no CorJ hut Allah, and Mohammed is his 
prophet. For one month each jear, from 
junrisc to sunset, the faithful fast. One day 
each sveek', they worship in the mosque. 

Once in a lifetime, at least, those who are 
iWc must visit the city of Mecca. 

Within the most sacred prednets of sawed 
Sfecca is an enclosure called the Kaaho. 
rued in the wall of the Kaaba is an ancient 
black stone, probably a meteorite, the holiest 
cf Mohammedan objects, After kissing the 
black Slone, pilgrims to Mecca drcle the 
Jljaba seven times. This is but part of an 
elaborate ritual- Pilgrims who complete this 
ritual wear a green ribbon around their na* 
live caps. The green S)Tnbohzcs the garden* 

Uke heaven which is believed to be the 
ward of pilgrims to hfccca, But htecca is a 
city for Moslems only. Unbelievers who tres- 
pass in Its sacred precincts arc severely pun* 
Ished, Mohammedans picture their heaven 
u a place where Allah reigns and peace pte- 
uils. The Mohammedan heaven is a mans 
heaven, where women are mainly servants. 
Uis believed that there males wine and dine 
to their hearts* content without ever feeling 
any ill effects. But hell is the fate of the sin* 
ctx who doubts Allah, refuses charity to the 
poor. Of leads a dishonorable life. Moham- 
medans picture such sinners in hell as per- 
petually wrapped in a robe of fire, drinking 
loathsome liquids, scalding hot. It is easy to 
understand what terrible punishment iWs 
would seem to a thirsty camel driver on the 
AsaVan Desert. 

flow did Mohammedanism get its start? 
llTut tre its doctrines? How has ifs colhire 

HSuenetd the world? Why should we want 
aar*rrstotheseque$tions? One out of every 
''^r^Tvonj in the world today rs a Mobasn* 
The Mcred book of the Mobamroe- 


clans, the Koran, is read daily /n every ,^fo• 
hammedan school and moique, Tw o Imndret! 
tnillion Molummodani worship (n an area 
which ectemis from Morocco. N'ortli Africa, 
in the west to the rhihppine Islands in the 
east. Daily Moliammedanism makes con- 
verts throughout Africa, 

The n/rfhpfare of .'fohamme«fanf*m. 
Like Judaism and Christianity, .Nfolum- 
medanfsm was l»om to the cast of the .Medi- 
terranean. For centuries various inlKa had 
wanderrt! about the Arabian l>esert making a 
living as shepherds and herdsmen Other 
Arabs, along the fertile western and smifhem 
roasts n! tJie Arabian poninsiih, Jed the more 
civilized life of farmers and traders. liefore 
the seventh criitiify ah, tlie Aralis (alvn 
called Scroeens) fiad never h.rd a crntralized 
government. Tlie poorer nomadic trilies were 
comlantly making hit-and-nin raids on the 
more prosperous coastal trilies. Feuds often 
cniiscti one sheik ( trih.il chief) to lead his 
tribe against others. Some trllses had been 
influenced by Judaism; others, by Oiristian- 
it>‘- Each h.id its owm primitive trilial gods. 
Ilow-cver, .kfccca vvas a holy city to them all. 
Thcyagfccd to cease fighting for four months 
each year. During this period they headed 
for Mecca, the Kaaba, and the black store. 
Mohammed huill upon such religious foun- 
dations as these to give the world Mnh.im- 
medanism. 

Mohsmninlt the Man and Ills Move- 
menl (e370-632). Nearly fourteen cen- 
turies ago, under the starry Arabian sky, an 
orphan shcplwrd l>oy used to w fule away tJie 
lonely hours rcGieffng alxrut CrxJ. Crow n to 
manhood, this ywth, Molammnl. became a 
camel dnvrr and piide to carav^ins ermving 
(he desert. On his rrlum to Mecca from a 
business trip, he married his rmploj'rr, a rich 
widow M Mohammed approached middle 
age, he became even more rrhcioui than >»e 
had been. He would go off alone to the sles- 
CTt and return to tell of ll»^ 'Wons he lad 
seen. To Hs wife and friendi said tlat 
the angel Gabriel had come to U-n « nh Ms 
message: He w^ to organire a rv^ religion. 
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based upon the idea that there was only one 
God, Allah, and that Mohammed was his 
prophet. Wrapping himself in a blanket, 
Mohammed would often go into a trance in 
order to receive more of God’s messages. As 
niessacca flowed from the lips of Mohammed, 
his disciples would jot them down. Shortly 
after Mohammed’s death, these words were 
collected in the Koran. 

Like other sacred books, the Koran con- 
tains statements of religious belief and rules 
for the conduct of believers. Mohammed 
had called his religion Islam, meaning sub- 
mission to God. Believers in Islam are called 
either Mohammedans or Moslems. In many 
ways Islam resembles Judaism and Christian- 
ity. Each worships one God. Each has its 
Sabbath (the Christians’, Sunday; the Jews’, 
Saturday; and the Moslems’, Friday). Each 
has its sjTnbol (the Christians’, the cross; the 
Jews’, the star of David; and the Moslems’, 
the crescent). Mohammed claimed to be the 
last and greatest of God’s messengers. Yet he 
considered Abraham, Moses, and Jesus also 
great religious prophets. The Koran, like the 
Bible, tells of the Creation, the Flood, and 
Judgment Day. 

Islam, like other religions, stresses charity, 
hospitality, kindness to widows, orphans, and 
the sick, and respect for one’s parents. Fur- 
thermore, Islam condemns gambling, drunk- 
enness, filthiness, and the practice of killing 
off female infants. Like the Hebrews, Mos- 
lems may not eat pork. Islam has its Golden 
Rule, too: “Let no man treat his neighbor as 
he himself would dislike to be treated." Mos- 
lems proudly proclaim that there are no class 
distinctions among Moslems. In spite of the 
prayers, fasting, charity, and pilgrimages re- 
quired of those faithful to Allah, Islam is a 
simple faith. In Moslem mosques there are 
no altars, images, or priests. Above all, Mo- 
hammed urged his followers to spread their 
f.aith, even by the sword if neccssar)’. “The 
presence of one of you in line of battle is 
better than all sorts of extra prayers,” he said. 

I«lam Becomes a Religious Empire. Mo- 
hammctl s ideas at first alarmed many people 


of Mecca. Businessmen were afraid that the 
Arabian tribes would stop coming to Mecca 
to worship the idols. Thus business would 
suffer. Priests of primitive tribes were also 
hostile because Mohammed was slowly win- 
ning converts away from them. Some of Mo- 
hammed's neighbors thought that he was 
crazy. His only disciples in the beginning 
were his family and some poor people. On 
hearing of plots against his life, he fled to the 
nearby toum of Medina. Mohammed’s flight 
from Mecca to Medina in 622 is called the 
Hejira. To Moslems the Hejira is so impor- 
tant that their calendar reckons time from it. 
To them 622 is the year 1. 

Disunity among the tribes at Medina en- 
abled Mohammed to make himself ruler of 
the city. There he made many converts. 
Those who resisted conversion lost their prop- 
erty', their freedom, or even their lives. As 
ruler of Medina, Mohammed ordered his fol- 
lowers to plunder the caravans of Mecca’s 
merchants. These traders, to the Moslems, 
were idol-worshiping heretics. In 630, Mo- 
hammed’s army conquered Mecca. Before 
Mohammed’s death, two years later, practi- 
cally all Arabia had been converted to Islam. 
Within one hundred years, the crescent of 
the conquering Arabs was waving over an 
empire larger than that of Rome. 

From tlie Eastern Roman Empire at Byzan- 
tium, the Arabs seized Syria, Palestine, and 
Egj-pt. Mffien they demanded the surrender 
of Persia, the Persian emperor was astounded. 
He asked how such a poverty-stricken and 
ignorant people dared to insult him thus. 
Undisturbed, the Moslem envoy replied; “All 
that you say was once true. . . . The Arabs 
buried their infant daughters alive; they . . . 
drank warm blood. All this is true no longer. 
God in his mercy has sent us a holy prophet 
who has given us a sacred volume which 
teaches us the only true faith.” And Persia 
also fell to the Moslems. 

MTien North Africa was conquered and 
converted, the nomadic tribes of this area 
swept on vvith the Arabs to conquer Spain. 
Across the Py’renecs Mountains and into 
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leaf from the Manuscript of Dioscorides, a Greek 
Physician Who Accompanied the Roman Armies, 
it shows a recipe for cough medicine and a doctor 
preporing it. The Moslems had such high regard 
for his great knowledge that they preserved his 
work in their medical textbooks. 


growth of Islam’s empire. The Arab tribes 
of the arid desert looked enviously at the 
rich farm lands and wealthy cities of neigh- 
boring states. Non-Moslems who paid tribute 
were usually tolerated. They were permitted 
to retain their own schools, churches, lan- 
guages, and sometimes even their own local 
gnsernments. Millions eagerly accepted con- 
^ . version because if meant that they no longer 
had to ]iay tribute. Furthermore, it made 
them eligible to hold government jobs. If 
they were slaves or serfs, they might thus 
win their freedom. In India, many Hindus 
and Uuddhists were converted by force. But 
some were glad to he converted. Since Mo- 
hammedanism recognizes the equality of man 
instead of a caste system, it appealed to Hin- 
dus who were born in a low c.astc. 

Rival Caliphs Increase Disunity. Various 
parts of the Moslems’ empire eventually rc- 
garderl themselves as independent nations. 
Ihe successors of Mohammed had c.allcd 
themselves ailiplis. Like, Mohammed, they 
were .absolute political as well ns religious 
rulers. Shortly after Mohammed's death, the. 


Moslem capital was shifted from Medina to 
Damascus, and later to Baghdad. Civil wars 
between rival caliphs explain these shifts. 
Soon there were three capitals, the caliph 
of each claiming to be the true successor to 
Mohammed. One was at Baghdad on the 
Tigris River, another at Cordova in Spain, 
and the third at Cairo in Egy-pt. Ev’cntually 
there was only spiritual cement, the Moham- 
medan faith, iiolding the empire together. 

Moslcnifl Help to Brighten the Dark 
Ages. In the Middle Ages, London and Paris 
were dirty and dismal, but Cordova and 
Baghdad sparkled with glamor. Danger 
lurked at night in the dark and muddy streets 
of European cities, but the paved avenues of 
Cordova glittered with thousands of lamps. 
Medieval European castles were drafty and 
forbidding at a time when luxurious Moslem 
palaces were comfortable and inviting. When 
Europeans paid little attention to personal 
cleanliness, Moslems were bathing, shaving, 
and chatiging their underwear daily. When 
even rich Europeans were illiterate, there 
were many schools for poor Moslems, When 
European doctors were attempting magic 
cures, Moslem medicine was surprisingly 
modern. Like that of Rome, this magnificent 
Arabic civiliz.ation had been built upon foun- 
dations laid by many ancient peoples. Toler- 
ant caliphs invited learned men of many 
lands and religions to study at Moslem uni- 
versities and libraries. In these centuries 
Moslem culture threw a powerful beam of 
light into the darkness of western Europe. 

Many a Greek, Persian, Egyptian, and Jew- 
ish scliolar was writing his manuscripts in 
Arabic. Among tlicse was the outstanding 
Jewish scholar of the Middle Ages, Moses 
Maimonidcs (1135-1204). Physician to Sultan 
Saladin of the Middle East, talented Mai- 
monidcs was also a jeweler, philosopher, and 
rabbi. His intcrirrctations of Hebrew litera- 
ture had great influence on the Christian 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

omen Held Inferior. Ntosicm women 
seldom appeared in public, and tlicn were 
Iieavily veiled. In the home they lived in 
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jpparafc ffwartm, fhc liarcm. Rifclj’cl/d thej' 
receive more than an clemcntar>* etlucaHon. 
niclj Xfolummctlans often marrlctl more Ilian 
the four wives pcrmitled them by the Koran. 
But most cotild alTord only one. Even In this 
mans world, some nomen aSJcrted lljcm- 
lelvcs. One Moslem poetess of the tenth cen- 
tury maintained: mie most shameful thing 
in the world Is ignorance, and, if ignorance 
vvere a woman’s passport to paradise, I vvtwld 
far rather that the Creator sent me to hell" 
The Influence of Moolem Literature and 
Language. Aladdin and l!is Wonderful 
I^amp, Ali Daha and the Forty Thievesl \\'ho 
hasn’t read about these characters In the 
Thousand and One Niphtt ^Arabian Sights)? 
Wlicther these fascinating tales liad their ori- 
gin In Cliina, India, or Persia, they all have 
the Arabian touch. Tlte Oriental splendor of 
the Baghdad of Caliph Ilarun ainashid 
(763-607) 1$ lavishly pictured In these stories. 

The most famous poet of the Arab Empire, 
who was also an astronomer and mathema- 
tician. was Omar Kha)'>'dm (died 1123). 
Given an opportunity to am-nss great wealth, 
he preferred "to amass the riches of learning." 
“Enjoy life now," he gentfy advised his read- 
ers. But he also expressed man’s hope for a 
happier world when he WTOte: 

"Ah Lme! Could )ou and I v\-ilh Him conipfre 
To grasp this sorr^* Scliemc of Things rntlre, 
\Voufd not vvr iliatter It to bits — and then 
n«nould it nearer to the Heart's Desfrel" 

As the turbaned horsemen of the Arabian 
Desert conquered vast areas, their language. 
Arabic. vv.is Iwund to influence other lan- 
guage*. In Arabic the prefir "aP means "the." 
Many English worxis beginning vvilli “aP are 
of Arabic origin, for example: alcrbra and «f- 
cchol. 'Hie words zero, tofa, and candy, 
among many others, come to us from the 
Arabs. Tlie works of many Creek pbdoso- 
pliers and scientists came to western Europe 
by way of Arabic translations. For esample, 
Averroes in the twelfth erntur)- rediscovered 
and translated Aristotle and Ptolemy. 

Spreailrm of Seirtitifir Knowlnlge, In 
the Moslem world a doctor diagnosed cancer 



CorddvQ, Spoln, still show* Moi'tm orrhlieeturol 
inflwence. Whot Influence? 

of the stomach. IVogrcss was made in eye 
siirgcf)-. Tliere were pli.irm.icies in many 
Moslem cities. Government hospitals treated 
thousands. One doctor, Avicenm (elOOO). 
wrote a medical tettl>ook which w.at tjsetl by 
Europeans and Asiatics for centuries. lie In- 
troducevl Europe to the meslieal knowledge 
of Hippocrates ntid Galen. Frrqtiently Avi- 
cenna rebisetl fees from patients. 

Moslem rspenmenters pavctl the way for 
the science of chemistr>* hy practicing the 
false science of alchemy. Tlirough alchemy 
It vv.as hoped that a substance would l>e found 
which would cnaiiie men to live forever. An- 
other dream of the alchemists was to find a 
way wliereb) cheap metals, such as lead, 
could l>e turned into gold. However, In these 
experiments the Arabs discoverevi bow to 
make aJeoboJ, nitric acid, and otlier chemical 
compounds Tlie Araln are also crrslitevl with 
having Importesl from India tlie irxalled 
Arabic numerals end the rero and from 
China, a knowirvige of the compass. 

An anil Arehlterturei Flaliorale, Vet 
Drllrale. An artist lias said tlut Arabic or- 
namentation runs away with Arabic arcbitec- 
ture. Tlie interion of manv Moslem liuild- 
Ingt are like a darrling fair>!an<l Intricate 
designs In mosalei and marlile adil color to 
every inch of space Since tlie Koran forbldi 
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The Reflecting Pool in the 
Alhambra. Find out how 
the inferior of this palace 
differs from its exterior. 


human or animal imagc.s, Moslem artists and 
craftsmen worked out elaborate plant or geo- 
metric patterns, known as arabesques, 

Aral) architects borrowed from ancient 
peoples such architectural devices as the col- 
umn. the arch, the dome, and the vaulted 
roof. Some or all of these appear, along with 
minarets, in the mosques of Cairo, Baghdad, 
and Cordova. The most famous of Moslem 
p.al.nccs is the Alhambra at Granada, Spain, 
which was built by the Moors (Spanish Mos- 
lems). This structure, with its many open 
courts and colonnades, is gigantic. Yet its 
delicate decorations are like the work of 
a master jeweler. Many of the.se Moslem 
architectural ideas reached Latin America 
and the United States through the Spaniards. 
.As the Moslems conquered India, many Bud- 
dhist temples and Brahman monasteries were 
turned into Moslem mosques. The most fa- 


mous Indian building, the Taj Mahal (mean- 
ing Gem of Buildings), is a blending of Hindu 
and Moslem art. 

Handicrafts, Trade, andFarmingTlirivc. 
Cordovan and Moroccan leather, the swords 
and metalwork of Toledo and Damascus, the 
rugs and perfumes of Baghdad, and the paper 
of Samarkand were in demand throughout 
the known world. Moslem weavers made 
muslin, mohair, gauze, and damask (all 
Arabic words). Paper was manufactured in 
hundreds of Moslem mills. To Moslem lands 
came Chinese silks and porcelains, Indian 
gems and drugs, Malayan spices and fine 
woods, and Russian furs and slaves. Moslem 
fanners rotated crops, irrigated fields, and 
made use of fertilizer. They bred fine cattle 
and the best horses in the world. 

Some Moslem Problems Since the Mid- 
die Ages. Millions of Moslems today live a 
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The Toj Mohali o EleautI* 
ful Poem In Marble. Sug* 
gejf other opprepriote 
tiflei for thi» famous In* 
dion memorial. 



life of poverty, disease, and illilcraq-. 
explains this decline in Moslem progress? 
The Moslems had conquered a huge empire, 
but they colonired very little of it. Beginning 
in the eleventh century, much of the Arab 
world was successively conqtiefcsl by the less 
civilized SeljuV and Ottoman Turks. Moslem 
mlers became increasingly despotic. Many 
were downright Incompetent. Civil wars and 
trib.t! feuds disrupted .Moslem unity. Foreign 
Invasions and foreign control through the 
centuries lus c done much to s.ip the strength 
of the Moslem world. 

Barbarians Help to Break 
and Make Empires 

\Mien the Boman Empire cnimhlcsl, a 
sirtual \acuum was created. Barbarians ssho 
had l>een gradually seeping into the empire 


for centuries now rsishcil In with torrential 
force Settling in Its luolm fragments, these 
barh.arians mingletl with the mthe poptila- 
tmns. Tlirir drscemlanf s helpetl to form great 
empires as w rll as infant nations such as Eng- 
land and France It was these empires omi 
nations which inherited the civilizations of 
Greece and Home and passes! lliem on to siv 
It was harharlan Germans, convrrtesl to 
Christianity, who iloppetl the furtlier ex- 
pansion of l)>c Moslem Empire at llie laltle 
of Tours 

Tt'ho TIie*r narbarian* tt’rre. Dej-OTKl 
Iheliorden of the Boman Empire, wandering 
in a wide arc across central Europe from tl»e 
North Sea to the Black Sea. were man) Cet- 
man Irilx^ speaking languages of Intlrv 
European origin As a group lliese Grrmans 
are oho calletl Teu/enr or Ce.'/u. Fierce- 
ejed, reddish laired, liuge-l>ndirsl, am! lard- 
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drinking, tlicso liarbarians engaged in fre- 
quent warfare. Constantly pressuring the 
Germans were a beady-eyed, black-haircd, 
small-liodied, ferocious tribe of non-German 
barliarians called Hum. The Huns were 
nomadic horsemen who !iad l)ccn driven out 
of Asia by the Han dynasty of China (page 
r)d). Sandwiched in between the Huns on 
flic east and the Germans on the west, in ca.st- 
ern Europe, lived other tribes of barbarians 
called Slfins. Actually we know little about 
any of these early barbarians. The unflatter- 
ing portraits we do have of the Huns come to 
us from Homan writers, wlio had no reason 
to love their enemies. 

The German public asscmhlics were a 
crude form of democracy. All free men c.v- 
cept cowards participated in them. There 
were no court tri.als. If the hand of an ac- 
cused person healed quickly after holding a 
fiery hot stone, the gods were believed to be 
upholding his innocence. Tin's was known as 
trial htj ordeal Sometimes the acemsed and 
the accuser were permitted to fight it out in 
trial hij combat. It was believed that the gods 
would make sure that right would triumph. 

Death lield no horror for the bravo German 
warrior. He believed that an eternal life of 
wining and dining awaited him in Valhalla, 
the German warrior's heaven. The names of 
some of the German gods come down to us 
in the names of four days of our week: Tues- 
day named after Tin, Wednesday after 
Woden, Thursday after Thor, and Friday 
after Frigg. Like most primitives, the Ger- 
man barbarians believed in witches, practiced 
divination, and sacrificed animals and even 
human beings. However, by the fourth cen- 
tury, many Germans had freed themselves 
from many of these superstitions by becoming 
Christians. 

Why German Tr'ibe.s Inviideel Rome. 
From about 100 n.c. until about -100 a.».. Ro- 
man legions had been able to ward off attacks 
of German barbarians. Sometimes Roman 
gold was used to buy off barbarian chiefs, 
Some German Iiarbarian tribes were hired 
by the Romans to fight other German bar- 


barian tribes. Some. Roman emperors built 
walls and forts to stem the tide of German 
irwasion. Yet in time the empire even invited 
the Germans to come in to become farmers 
or Roman soldiers. Some barbarians became 
government officials. Some even married Ro- 
man women. 

If German immigration was as welcome as 
it would thus seem, why do In'storians speak 
of German iiwasiom? " Between 378 and 476 
a series of smashing attacks by German bar- 
barians struck Rome. These invasions shat- 
tered the already cnunbling Roman Empire. 
Whj' .should the Germans, who sverc gradu- 
ally being admitted to the Roman Empire 
anyway, suddenly use violence? They svere 
terrified. Sweeping down upon them from 
the cast were the barbarian Huns, clad in 
the .skins of wild rats and practically living 
on horseback. They drove out the Germans, 
who, fleeing, sought refuge in the Roman 
Empire. Desire for adventure, a warlike 
spirit, and greed for land and plunder also 
explain the German invasions. 

The Role of the Bnrlmrinns in Shnllcr- 
ing the Roman Empire. Late in the fourth 
century, two hundred thousand Visigoths 
( West Goths) crossed the Danube River into 
the Roman Empire. Some in desperation 
even swam across. The Roman emperor had 
promised (hem a haven from the Huns if they 
became Roman soldiers. Soon, however, some 
Roman officials were selling to the immi- 
grants vile foods at high prices. They even 
.sold some children of the barbarians into 
slavery. The emhittored barbarians rebelled. 
At the Battle of Adri.anople in 378, they de- 
feated the Romans. In doing so, tlic Visi- 
goths welcomed the help of Huns, from 
whom they had previously fled. 

Adrianople taught other barbarians that 
the Romans could be beaten. Hencefortb, 
more and more barbarians were to pour into 
the empire. Mighty Rome itself fell to the 
\ isigoths in 410. Their leader, Alaric, had 

-Some say lliaf it would he more f.air to .spe.ak 
oi Oerman mipr.ttioivs rather than of German inv.a- 
sions. 
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boon warned that the entire city would resist 
Invasion. He replied: *Tlie thicler the Itiy. 
IIjc easier to mowl" Ahsric pcrmitteil W* 
soldiers to plunder nome. Hut. h.ivlnR l>c- 
come a Christ/.iri, he wantnl .ipaf/ist unneces* 
sar)' siolencv and nllncVs on clnirches. From 
Home the VIsIroIIis tno%«tl on to southern 
France and Spain. Tlieir linpdofn In Spain 
]aste<! until it was conquereil by the Arabs 
in 711, 

Other German tril>es also helpetl to stutter 
the Homan Kmpire. But the)* fought among 
themscU c$ as w ell Tlie \'and.ils, for esample. 
fought the Vi$iRi>lhs hi Spain, estahlisbcd a 
kingdom In North Africa, and pillaged Home 
in 453. Now the Homans, who lud enslasrd 
others for centuries, found thouvinds of ihrir 
people lK*ing carrinl off to Africa as 
slaxei! We Inherit our word rcnrffll (a will* 
fully destnictixe penon) from these lur- 
barians. ffoxxrxer, the Vandals xxerr prols- 
ably no more destnictlxe tlun others In this 


period In f.act. man> North Africans xxeb 
Cornell the Vandals as hlieraton from np- 
pressixe Homan goxrmors, Imdlotdi, and 
moneylenders! 

5fari)’ Frenchmen ami Kriglnhmen toilay 
luxe the blnml nl Cenmn barbarians In their 
xcins For the Hurgundtans and Franks set- 
ticil lo XX hat IS now France .Ami Jutes. 
Angles, and S.xxons inxadetl rngland in the 
fifth mitury and exentually Intrrimmnl 
witJi the Oltic Hrilnns 

Meanwhile, the Huns under .Attila had 
limit an empire xxliich strrtchnl from central 
Asia to the Hhmr lUxrr .Attda's artmrs lud 
plundered and destroxrxl rrunx cities on a 
dnxr to take Constantinople Tlie Kastern 
emperor at Omitantmople fearfiill) p.ild 
Atlila tnhiile .AltiU alxo attacked the Hmun 
nmpire in tlw West At ClUlons Itixlax part 
of FrancrI. .Attila's Iliinx \»rfr stnjipetl m 431 
by an armx of liomanx and Cenmn lur- 
lurians N’rit .Attib marcliesl into norllicTn 
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Model ol a Viking Ship of the Eighth Century A.D. In ships like these, the Vikings ventured as far as 
the Black end Caspian sea areas and even across the Atlantic. Frail os they appear, such ships had 
their advantages for raiding purposes. What advontages? 

Italy. At the request of Pope Loo I, however, Goth, were treated with equal justice. Theo- 

hc spared Horne. His disease-ridden and dories policies bore fruit. Prosperity re- 

famine-stricken army lost their leader shortly turned. Population increased. Numerous 

after, hnd history records little more about schools and churches were built. When Theo- 

the Huns as a group. Probably many of them doric himself died in 526, the Eastern em- 

intermarried with various European peoples. peror at Constantinople controlled Italy for 

In 476, Odoacer, a German barbarian gen- a short time. But in 568, another German 

cral, dethroned the last Roman emperor and tribe, the Lombards, invaded northern Italy 

made himself king of Italy. The date 476 (Lombardy today). 

usually signifies the formal ending of the Where the Northmen Spread. Perhaps 
Roman Empire in the West and a convenient none of the European or Asiatic barbarian 

breaking point between ancient and medieval invaders have descendants living in so many 

times. Even after 476, however, ancient Italy different parts of the world as the Northmen, 

breathed a last gasp of glory. About 500, In the ninth and tenth centuries, these half- 

Tlicodoric, king of the Ostrogoths (East civilized Germanic tribes left their home- 

Goths) murdered Odoacer and took over land, Scandinavia (Norway, Sweden, and 

Italy. .As ruler, Theodoric was quite tolerant. Denmark of today), and seemed to go prac- 

Said he; “We cannot enforce religion, for tically everywhere. In Russia they carved 

no one i.s obliged to believe anything in spite out a kingdom. In England a tribe of North- 

0 , himself, llicodoric encouraged the Goths men called Danes made their leader king. In 

and Romans to intermarry, and he respected Ireland they founded many towns, including 

Roman cuslom.s. Poor and rich, Roman and Dublin. In France, where they svere called 
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Xormans, they conquered uhat ij now Nor- 
mandy. In soullicrn iLaly thej* cstablitlird a 
kingdom which fnehidet! the island of Sicily. 
In Finland Northmen from Suetlen held 
sway for seven centuries. Tlicse sea-rosing 
Northmen, callcsl t'ikingt, fearlessly sailed 
far Into the Atlantic Ocean. Tlicir lioats were 
long and shallow with l>eakc<! prows. Tlie)’ 
founded colonics in Icchind and Greenland. 
Barren Greenland was so callcil to m.ile it 
sound attractisc to colonists! About the >ear 
KXX) — five centuries before Columbus— un- 
der their leader I.cif Ericsson, they reached 
the coasts of Nc\sfoundland and Nosa Scotia. 
But they did not colonize there. 



Bronze Helmet with Gilded Plotet found In a 
Viking Boot Grove of the Lote Seventh Century. 
Sword with Beoten Threod* of Silver on the Hilt 
Found In o Boot Grove of the Ninth Century. 

Tlir N’orllimrn Adapt Thrm*rl»e» 
Quickly. \Vor$hi{>ers all over Europe used 
to pray fervcntlj *Fnnn the fury of the 
Northmen, good tlehvrr us'" No won- 

tlerl For these pagans glorlecl in brutal war- 
fare, killing even women and children. Tl»cy 
held hack cultural progress by plundering 
momslerirs and schools. 

Yet the Northmen were not only pirates 

ns-t tmr^vc ivn rvtrinr^ 


and raiders. Imt traders, rsplorcn, and colo- 
nists as well. Tlim’ spread th'^ir In'twlmlgn of 
ruvigitmneverywhr-fp Tlinir swttrtlt, shields, 
and armor were finely made. Tliey also pro- 
diiCTsl an origitwl liter .itiirr (ptge £01) Tlii-ir 
prme stories, Sfiger, drscnlie their hiitor)’, 
their geography, and their way of life. Tlieir 
poems, fr/dflt, are legends of gods and heroes, 
of Viking vn)-agps. and of struggles with sea 
monsters. Tlie ad.iptahle Northmen were 
quick to learn the vvaji of rivihratlon, and 
lliey Irecame devout Christians. Tliey infer- 
marriesl with n.stjve populations and ah- 
sor!>e<! native cultiiri-s Tliey liuilt schools and 
churches. Tlic govrnimenis they set up were 
efficiently niii. Nonvay, I>nmafk, and Swe- 
slcn today arc among the most progressive 
countries in the world. 

Tho Byzontixjo Empire Preserves 
Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
Culture 

In 5ih the man who liecame the greatest 
of the Easteni emivcrors at Const.snf{nop!e — 
Justinian - mamesl a £fiecn-)Tar-old girl 
Ills Iieaiitiful and linllianl hnde, Tlieoilora, 
had, in spite of her >oulh. l>een a snplilill- 
cateil dancer and actress. Soon she liecame 
her husband's most tmstcsl counselor. Dur- 
ing a Tcvoliilion. when Justinian was plan- 
ning to flee, she stood firm, declaring: ".Vow 
every man must slie once, and for a king 
death is better than drlhronement and et- 
lle " IVrlnps Tlirodnra was at responsible 
ns Justini.in for hii iinjiortatit place in history'. 

Anotiier name for the Eastern Itnm.in Em- 
pire at Constantinople is the Ihjznntinr En- 
pirr Tins empire was one of the great em- 
pires of the Middle .Ages It thd not decline 
and fall almul 500 as thd the Western Homan 
Einpup Instead, its lirilliant civiliration 
Spaiklesi when that of the West was dull 
l.ong after tlie barbariani liad rstalihsliesl 
kingdoms in western Europe. tl>e Eastern 
emperor kept up the idea of a Homan Empire. 

Justinian Trie* to Hrsivr the f)ld no- 
man Empire- Emperor Jintmlan (f4’vT.y^) 
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tried to muiite his Bj-z-xntine Empire and the 
Western Rontan Empire. To do so, he pro- 
moted territorial CTp-insion. one church, and 
a uniform code of la>vs. In Africa his army 
defeated the Vandals and in Italy, the Osiro- 
golhs. From the Visigoths southern Spam 
was seized. Justinian's seeming success in re- 
storing the old Roman Empire tlid not last 
long. howe\ cr. In time, the Lomh.uxls pushed 
the Bj'zanline conquerors out of Italy. Begin- 
ning in the sexenlh century, the .\rahs tore 
SjTia, ngx^pt. and most of Asia Minor from 
Justinian’s successors. E% entually all of North 
Africa and Spain became Moslem pro\inces 
(page 146). SlaWc immigrants took possession 
of the B.ilkans- Thereafter, the BsTanline 
Empire tended to become less Roman and 
more Greek. However. Constantinople itself 
held out against all invaders until it fell in 
1453 to the Ottoman Turks. The Turks still 
rule it. 

Justinian took to himself the iwvvers of a 
Pope as well as those of emperor He issued 


orders to the ivitriarch (highest ranking 
bishopt at Constantinople. He even trieil to 
dictate to the Robop at Rome To sjvread 
Christumtv. he built maguifici'iit churrbes 
ami sent missionaru's into Russia, .\rabia, and 
Africa However. Justmnn wulened the gip 
bctvTen tlie Church at Rome and the Church 
at Constantinople Tlu* Bishop of Rome was 
aimovrtl at Justim.m's dicf.iforiat I'olicu's 
He defi.uit!v dev'l.msl that he v\'.i\ uulejvnd- 
ent of auv emjx'ror L.iler. ilisputes owr re- 
ligious doctrines cauviHl the E.ivteni and Ro- 
man Churches to mow still farther ajurt. 
In 1054. the Cliristian Church was split in 
tw^v Constantinople In'came the headiju.ar- 
ters of the Gn'ek Orthodox Church Millions 
of (versons m the countries of southe.\stem 
Europe and Russia toskiy worsliip in this 
faith Mam of these cmmlru's have their own 
patriarchs and independent church orgamra- 
tions \et. some E.isteni churcht's rct.umxl 
their lies to Rome, vv Inch n'maineil the home 
of the Roman tXitliohc Church 
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Interior of the Church of St. Sophia, Showing 
the Dome, Which Has Been Widely Imitated. 
Find out what changes the Moslems have made 
in this church. Discuss. 

Justinian assigned experts to study all Ro- 
man laws and court decisions. These lasvyers 
reduced llie thousands of confusing and con- 
tradictor)’ laws to a simple, uniform code for 
the entire empire. Justinian’s Code is the 
backbone of the legal systems of most coun- 
tries in Europe, of many Lalin-American 
countries, and even of our own state of Lou- 
isiana. 

Life nnti Learning in the By7.anline Die- 
tntorahip, R)7.nntinc emperors dictated 
working conditions as well as religious prac- 
tia’s. Tlicy even determined what business 
an individual might enter. They increased 
their personal wealth by taking over prosper- 
am husinesse.s, such as mining. Special mon- 
opolies were granted to privileged merchants 


and nobles. In short, Byzantine emperors had 
the total control so typical of many Oriental 
empires. 

For centuries after Justinian’s death, the 
eyes of the world were oii picturesque Con- 
stantinople, the seat of the Byzantine govern- 
ment. This neck of land, which is like a 
bridge between Europe and Asia, specialized 
in manufacturing lu.xury items, such as bro- 
caded silks, stained glass, and perfumes. Byz- 
antine merchants exchanged such products 
for the gems and spices of Arabia and the Far 
East, and for the fur, slaves, caviar, and grain 
of Russia. Byzantine ships carried much of 
the world’s trade until the e1e\'enth century. 

Byzantine civilization was a kind of mar- 
riage between the Oriental and the Greek 
ways of life. Some Byzantines sponsored 
cruel gladiatorial contests where beasts vied 
with human beings. Many watched chariot- 
racing at the Hippodrome, a huge arena. 
Many lived gay and even immoral lives. 
Others contributed their wealth to building 
schools, museums, and theaters. Parks, play- 
grounds, hospitals, and public baths were 
numerous. Like those at Cordova and Bagh- 
dad, the streets of Constantinople were paved 
and were lighted at night. Discussions on 
science, philosophy, and religion and the 
reading of Greek classics occupied many. 
Yet, tew Byzantines contributed anything 
original. 

The Byzantines excelled in church archi- 
tecture. Outside, their churches seemed fairly 
plain. Inside they sparkled. The Church of 
Saint Sophia in Constantinoijle is a gigantic, 
domed structure supported by many-colored 
Nvalls and columns of marble. Through its 
numerous windows the sun streams in to 
dance upon the vividly colored tiles and mo- 
saics. Delighted with it, Justinian exclaimed: 
Glory to God who has found me worthy to 
complete so great a work and to e,xcel thee, 
O Solomonl Many later European church 
architects copied features from it. Many Eu- 
ropean craftsmen likewise copied the color- 
fully illustrated (ilhimimtcd} manuscripts, 
jeweled book covers, colored enamels, ivory 
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After holding out for centuries against attacks by borborions, the Byxontine Empire finally falls when 
the Turks capture Constantinople in 1453. 


carving, and ornate jewelry produced in Con- 
stantinople. 

For a thousand years, until 1453, the Byz- 
antine Empire prevented Arabs and Turks 
from overrunning Europe. It helped to keep 
commerce between East and West alive The 
religion and many of the customs practiced in 
Russia and much of southeastern Europe to- 
day may be traced to the Byzantine Empire. 
It helped Europe out of the Dark Ages by 
combining Oriental, Greek, and Roman cul- 
ture, seasoning the mixture with Christianity, 
and passing it on to the West. 

Church and State Become Partners 
in Charlemagne's Empire 

Clovis Becomes a Christian, One day in 
496, a battle was in progress between the 


Franks and another German barbarian tribe. 
Clovis, king of the Franks, was desperate. 
His army was about to retreat. Clovis was a 
pagan, his queen, a Christian. In this crisis 
he promised to become a Christian if victory 
were granted him Clovis won, and he and 
his men became Christians. This conversion 
was to ha\e tremendous influence on the his- 
tory of Europe. It ga\ e the Popes the support 
of the most powerful of the German tribes. 
It ga%e the Frankish rulers the support of the 
Pope and the loyalty of their Christian sub- 
jects 

Cliarles Martel Defends Christianity. 
CIom's fashioned a powerful kingdom in Caul. 
But most of his descendants were weaklings. 
This gave oflicials called the Mayors of the 
Palace opportunities to take over the reins 
of gox’emmenl bit by bit. It was Charles 
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wasted your time in games and idlenessl • . . 
if you do not mend your ways, . . . you need 
never hope to get any favors from Charles!" 

The only educated persons in Europe in 
these Dark Ages were churchmen, and some 
of them could not understand the Latin 
words in the church services which they read. 
To spread literacy, Charlemagne invited 
scholars from all over Europe to his capital. 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). From England 
came the famous scholar Alcuin to head 
Charlemagne’s palace school for children of 
nobles. For children throughout his realm, 
Charlemagne established schools in monas> 
teries and cathedrals. Religion, arithmetic, 
grammar, and music were taught. But few, 
including Charlemagne, made much educa- 
tional progress. 

The Crowning of Charlemagne. It was 
Christmas Day in the year 800. Charlemagne 
was kneeling in prayer in St. Peter’s Church 
In Rome. Dramatically the Pope placed a 
golden crown on the ruler’s head. Enthusi- 
astically the people cried out: "Long life and 
victory to Charles Augustus, great peacegiv- 
ing Roman emperor, crowned by God!” Re- 
luctantly, it Is said, Charlemagne accepted 
this honor. Perhaps he was reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the Pope as his superior. The 
crowning of Charlemagne was highly sig- 
nificant. It meant a temporary revival of the 
old Roman Empire in western Europe. Later, 
Popes were to claim that, since they had 
crowned emperors, they had the power to de- 
throne emperors. Also, Charlemagne’s suc- 
cessors, insisting that they had inherited the 
old Roman Empire, often interfered with the 
Popes* territories in Italy. This conflict be- 
riveen emperors and Popes was for centunes 
to cause much bloodshed in Europe. 

Reasons for the Decline of Charle- 
magne's Empire. Charlemagne s weak suc- 
cessors found the task of ruling an empire of 
many different peoples speaking different 
languages impossible. Ambitious nobles took 
advantage of the situation. And Northmen 
and Arabs made frequent attacks on the 
empire. 


By the Treaty of Verdun (843) Charle- 
magne's grandsons split the empire into three 
kingdoms. One grandson received the area 
which is today France. Another received 
what is roughly Germany and Austria. The 
third received land between France and Ger- 
many which stretched from northern Italy 
to the North Sea. Even in the past century 
this stretch of land has been an important 
cause of three bloody wars between France 
and Germany. Needless to say, the people 
were not consulted when this division of 
Charlemagne’s empire was madel 

The Dream of a Roman Empire 
Lives on in the Holy Homan Empire 

A second attempt to revive the glories of 
the Roman Empire was made by Otto, a Ger- 
man king. Otto had helped the Pope to crush 
the persistent Lombards in northern Italy. 
As a reward, in 962, the Pope cro^vned him 
Roman emperor. Otto’s realm, which came 
to be called the Holy Roman Empire, in- 
cluded merely northern Italy and Germany. 

The Holy Roman Empire, which lasted to 
1806, was a weak organization. There W’as 
much truth in the statement that it was "nei- 
ther Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire." Otto 
and his successors were often busy meddling 
in Italian politics Therefore, many of the 
nobles in the empue were able to set up prac- 
tically independent states In time, there 
were over three hundred states pledging only 
mild allegiance to the Holy Roman Emperor. 
In fact, the Holy Roman Emperor was elected 
by these nobles. The nobles, in complete de- 
fiance of the emperor, often engaged in ^var- 
fare with one another and even with the em- 
peror himself. 

Otto and his successors sometimes dictated 
the choice of Popes. Popes and emperors 
struggled fiercely with each other to deter- 
mine whether the church or the stale was 
to have the final say in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire (page 183). Neither Italy nor Germany 
became a united country until the nineteenth 
century. The long struggle between the 
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recommended jt as a cure for malaria. Li Po 
was so highly regarded that the emperor 
assigned court ladies to hold a screen of pink 
si\k upon which he wrote his poems. Use 
Chinese printed books five centuries before 
the western world had mastered the art of 
printing. One reason why the Tang dynasty 
fell was the discontent among the poor with 
the heavy taxes shifted to them by rich gov- 
ernment ofilcials. This situation has been 
t^sponsible for many Chinese revolts 
Under the Sung dynasty (960-12S0) edu- 
ction spread. More and more books were 
printed. Art collectors today pnje the porce- 
hin vases, unexcelled in shape and color, and 
the landscape paintings (page 64) of this 
period. One reformer, Wang An-sheh, unsuc- 


cessfully tried to tax the people according to 
their wealdi. Many objected on the grounds 
that Confucius had never recommended such 
an idea. The Sung dynasty, which was %veak- 
ened by Tatar invaders, asked help from the 
Mongols. Genghis Khan, leader of the Mon- 
gols. conquered the Tatars. But h/s grand- 
son. Kubfai Khan, overthrew the Sungsf 

Jvfongol Empires Praclice 
Toleration and Terror 
Genghis Khan (1162-1227) was fourteen 
vears old when he became chief of many no- 
madic trides in Mongolia (east central Asia). 

I Ap many conquerors, Genghis Khan mam- / 
tainfid tl»t it '^'^s God's sviil that he should 





conquer the world. His barbarian Mongols, 
mounted on wild horses, broke through the 
Great Wall of China and captured the city 
of Peking. Turning westward, they s%vept 
across all Asia, then into Europe as far as the 
Dnieper River in western Russia, founding 
the greatest connected empire in history. 
Genghis Khan's well-disciplined armies 
moved in battle with amazing speed. He is 
said to have been such an efficient adminis- 
trator that one could travel in safety through- 
out his empire. 

His grandson, Kublai Khan, founded the 
Mongo! (Yuan) dynasty in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He gave China a new capita! at Peking, 
but China's influence on the Mongols was 
much greater than Mongol influence on 
China. Traders and Christian missionaries 
who were welcomed by Kublai Khan brought 
back to Europe tales of the luxurious court 
at Cathay, their name for China. They de- 
scribed how' the government cared for the 
poor and the sick. They told of fine cities svith 
excellent roads, bridges, and canals. 'The ac- 
count of one Venetian visitor to China, Marco 
Polo, describes flawless rubies thick* as a 
man's arm and palaces with floors and roofs 
of gold. Such tales excited businessmen all 
over Europe, inspiring them to search for new 
routes to capture the Chinese trade, espe- 
cially the silks, tea, and fine handicrafts. In 
136S, as will be shown, the Mongol dynasty' 
was overtfirown by the Mings, who governed 
China until 1644. 

So long as conquered peoples paid tribute 
and taxes, the Mongols respected their cus- 
toms and traditions. In an age of intolerance, 
they permitted their subjects religious free- 
dom. .Moreover, they enabled the peoples of 
Europe and Asia to get better acquainted. 
However, the .Mongols and their Tatar allies 
waged war sas'agcly. Genghis Khan's armies 
killed millions. A descendant of his, Tamer- 
lane (died 1405), made walls bj' burying cap- 
tives alive in cement. 

5 Tlit- .stonroh %vcre datant relatives of such other 
«sterr, as Die Tatars, the .MaRs-ars. the Seliut 

Turls. ana iIig Huns. 


Some Other Empires of the 
Middle Ages 

The Seljuk Turks bad in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries controlled much of xvestem 
Asia. Mongol invaders had greatly weakened 
the power of these kinsmen of theirs. 'This 
gave another tribe, the Ottoman Turks, an 
opportunity to begin building a powerful em- 
pire in the fifteenth century'. From the Arabs 
these Ottoman Turks took their religion, 
much of their culture, and most of their lands. 
Until the twentieth century the Ottoman Em- 
pire controlled most of western Asia, northern 
Africa, and southeastern Europe (page 283). 
Although Japan, too, had an empire in the 
Middle Ages, it did not become powerful 
until modem times. 

In none of the medieval empires did the 
individual count for much. He was expected 
to give absolute obedience to the government, 
in which he bad no voice. He lived in pov- 
erty while the royalty and nobility Uved in 
luxTory'. Nevertheless, many subjects were 
probably grateful to their emperors for pre- 
serving law and order and promoting culttire. 

Infant Kingdoms Arise in the 
Early Middle Ages 

During the Middle Ages, while religions 
and empires were flourishing, a few infant 
kingdoms appeared in Exurope. These were 
the seeds of modem nations such as England, 
France, and Spain.'* From earh'est times, the 
British Isles had been like a magnet to ad- 
venturous peoples. In the ninth century B.c. 
fighting Celts had crossed the channel from 
the continent and invaded first England, then 
Ireland. In 55 n.c., Julius Caesar’s legions had 
invaded England. In the fifth century’ A.D., 
Germanic tribes of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
swarmed in. From the invading Angles Eng- 
land gets its name. Angle-land. Soon Eng- 
land was cut up into many so-called king- 

infant kingdoms of the Middle Ages in- 
clude Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, 
Kussia. and that of southern Italy. 
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IS. About 825, Egbert, a Saxon chief, 
ted some of them. He was advised by a 
:at Council made up of nobles and bish- 
, called the Wifan or Witenagemot. But 
) wars continued. Still greater confusion 
le later in the ninth century with the in- 
ion of Vikings from Denmark, 
it this critical time, in 871, Alfred the 
;at became king. “My will was to live 
rthily as long as I lived, and, after my 
ith, to leave to them that should come 
er, my memory in good works." So said 
'red. His mother had inspired him with a 
e of learning and a desire for service. 
Much of our knowledge of early medieval 
igland springs from Alfred He personally 
inslated many Latin books into English. 

» and others started writing the Anglo- 
•xon Chronicle, a history of England. Alfred 
iproved the laws, invited skilled workers 
om the continent to England, and estab- 
ihed schools. He defeated the Danes and 
mverted thousands of them to Christianity. 
After Alfred’s death in 899, succeeding 
axon kings were too weak to stem the tide of 
snewed Danish attacks. One Danish invader, 


Chinese Pottery Oxcort of the T'ong Dynasty 
Found in a Grove. Such tomb pottery reveofs 
interesting information obout the lives of the 
people. Whot does if fell? 

Canute, was even able to intemipt the rule 
of Saxon kings for about twenty years. The 
last of the Saxon kings, Harold, was over- 
thrown by a kinsman of the Danes, ^ViIliam 
the Conqueror, in 1066 (page 252). 

\Vhat is now France had been part of 
Charlemagne’s Empire, Not long after his 
death, various lords carved the kingdom up 
into many provinces. Normandy, the home 
of William the Conqueror, was one of these. 
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This scene from the Bayeox tapestry (poge 252) shows Horold, the lost of the Saxon kings, being 


defeated by William the Conqueror. 


Burgundy and Brittany were others. Tlicsc 
lords were constantly fighting for control of 
the French throne. Nor did the inhabitants 
of France consider themselves Frenchmen. 
Living there were the descendants of Celts, 
Bomans, Visigoths, Burgundians, Franks, and 
Normans — all speaking different languages 
and observing different customs. In 987 the 
Duke of Paris, Hugh Capet, was elected king 
of France by the other French nobles. The 
Capclian dynasty held the throne for over 
three centuries. This meant little. The king- 
dom of Hugh Capet was a weak one. Actu- 
ally he ruled only Paris and the area around 
it. Tlic other lords continued to govern their 
provinces as they liked. Tliey made war 
against one another and even against Hugh. 
In time, however, the Capelians increased 
their control by marriages and wars (page 
2.59). 

In northern Spain during the Middle Ages 


several independent Christian kingdoms 
arose: Navarre, Leon and Castile, and Ara- 
gon. To the west of these grew another Chris- 
tian kingdom, Portugal. Jealousies kept the 
various Christian kingdoms divided for cen- 
turies, However, fear of the Moslems even- 
tually caused the Christian kingdoms, except 
Portugal, to unite into one kingdom of Spain 
under King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 
To Spaniards, 1492 is not only the year in 
which Columbus discovered America but also 
the year in which these rulers drove the 
Moslems from Spain. 

Why were these infant kingdoms so weak? 
Wliy was there so little loyalty to the king? 
Why did not all the people of England con- 
sider themselves Englishmen and all the 
people of France consider themselves French- 
men? Why were laws and customs not uni- 
form throughout each kingdom? Our next 
chapter will help to answer these questions. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify ond Terms to Define 


Coilego of Cardinals • cxcommumcolion • inter- 
dict • canon law ■ tithe ‘ Truce of God * benefit 
of clergy • sacraments * monoslicism • regulor 
clergy • secular clergy • St. Benedict • Francis- 
cons • Dominicons • Mohommed • Mecca • Koron 
• hlom • Heiiro • Tours 732 ‘ caliphs • Maimon- 
ides ‘ T/iouiond ond One Nights • Omor Khoy- 


y6m • Avicenna • alchemy • arabesques • Alham- 
bro • Toj Mahal • Arabic numerals • Moors • Goths 
• Huns • Slovs • trial by ordoo! • trial by com- 
bat • Valholla • Thor • Aloric • Vondals • Saxons 
Altila ■ Chalons • 476 A.D. • Lombards * North- 
men ■ Vikings • Leif Ericsson • eddos • sagos • The- 
odora * Byzontine Empire • patriarchs * Justin- 
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ion'j Code • Hippodrome • Church of Sf. Sophio • 
Popol States • Charlemagne • Holy Roman Em- 
pire • T'ang dynasty • Li Po • Tu Fu • Sung dynasty 


• Wong An-sheh • Genghis Khon • Kublai Khon • 
Marco Polo • OMoman Turks • Wilon • Alfred the 
Great • Ferdinand end Isabella 


Questions to Check Bosic informoKon 


1. Point out differences between the late and 
early Middle Ages. 

2. Prove thot the Church was a well-orgonized 
Institution. 

3. Show that the Pope was very powerful in the 
Middle Ages. 

4. Indicate the many functions of the Church in 
the Middle Ages. 

5. Compare the life of a monk with that of a 
secular priest. 

6. Discuss the life and work of (a) Francis of 
Assisi and (b) Dominic. 

7. Describe some of the religious obligations of 
Mohammedans. 

6. On what religious foundations did Moham- 
med build? 

P. list those events in Mohammed's life which 
you find most Interesting. Tell why in each ease. 
10. Whot ideas in Islam sound familiar to you? 
Why7 

11> What reasons explain Islam's successful 
spread? 

12. Trace the steps In the rise end decline of the 
Moslem Empire. 

13. Show how the Moslems helped to brighten 
the Dark Ages by their contributions in (a) sonito- 
tion, (b) medicine, (c) scholarship, (d) industries, 
and (e) agriculture. 

14. Prove that Moimonides wos a mony-sided 
medieval man. 

15. Why might a modern woman hove been 
unhoppy In the medieval world of the Moslems? 

16. How did the Moslems enrich language and 
literature? 

17. Arab architecture contained "something bor- 


rowed and something new." Whot was borrowed 
end what wos new? 

?8. To whot extent did democracy end religion 
ploy a part In the life of the German barbarians? 

19. At first, barbarians trickled info the Roman 
Empire, toter, they poured in. Explain. 

20. The Vikings were adventurous end couro- 
geous. Prove. 

21. list the steps by which Justinian tried to re- 
vive the old Roman Empire. 

22. fn whot respects was the Byzonfi'ne Empire 
glamorous, but a dictatorship nevertheless? 

23. What aspects of Byzantine civilizotion inter- 
est you most? Why? 

24. How did (o) Clovis, (b) Charles Mortel, (c) 
Pepin, and (d) Chorlemogne influence the history 
of western Europe? 

25. Whot did Chorlemogne do to (a) eentrolizo 
his empire, (b) spreod the Christion religion, and 
(e) encourage education? 

26. Explain the coptlons "The Dreom of a Romon 
Empire lives on In the Holy Romon Empire." In- 
clude specific facts. 

27. Whot were the obstacles fn the woy of o 
strong Holy Roman Empire? 

28. List ways in which Europe would hove been 
belter off if it hod been in close touch with Chino 
during the T'ong dynosty. 

29. Whot would you (o) proise, (b) condemn in 
Mongol rule? 

30. For whot good deeds does Alfred the ^ 
deserve to be remembered? 

31. The kingdom of France in the 
Ages could scarcely be colled a 
reasons. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. A medievol monastery was like a little world 
in itself. Explain. 

2. Medieval monks were preservers and trans- 
mitters of civilization. Explain. 

3. Why should we in the United States, where 


there are very few Modena, ^ 

Moslems? ^ *" 

. 

4. In the onswer ^ Se ^ 
the medieval Persion Jitrw * 

secret of Mohommeds 
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5. Comment on each of the methods used by the 
Romans before the fourth century A.D. to keep 
the Germons weak. What would you have done? 

6. in a sense, the Romans deserved to lose the 
Battle of Adrianople. Discuss. 

7. Point out similarities and differences in the 
lives of (a) Alaric, (b) Attila, (c) Theodoric, and 
(d) Asoka of India. 

8. The Northmen were more civilized than they 
were barbaric. To what extent do you agree? 

9. What characteristics usually associated with 
the Middle Ages were not present in the Byzan- 
tine Empire? 

10. What do you consider the most important 
contribution of the Byzantine Empire? Why? 

11. Do you think that history books should give 
more attention to such women as Theodora? Give 
reasons. 

12. If you were shopping in a Byzantine market, 
whot products would you like to buy? 

13. Prove that western Europe as well as east- 
ern Europe was in debt to the Eastern Byzantine 
Empire. 


14. Was Charlemagne an ideal ruler for the 
Middle Ages? Discuss. 

15. Knowing Charlemagne's educational poli- 
cies, do you think he would make a good superin- 
tendent of schools today? Explain. 

16. What plans might Charlemagne have made 
during his life to prevent his empire from being 
split up after his death? 

17. Would the world have been better off if 
emperors such as Justinian and Charlemagne had 
not tried to revive old empires, such as the 
Roman? Discuss. 

18. What dramatic features of the Mongols 
make them popular subjects in literature? 

19. For what reasons do some persons admire 
men like Genghis Khan? How do you fee! about 
such men? Why? 

20. Name some leaders in the modern world 
who you feel live according to King Alfred's 
stated oim in life. Tell in each case why you 
think so. 

21. Perhaps England ought to build a monument 
to Alfred's mother. Why? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, ond Deeper Understanding 


1. For a group research project, find out why 
some soy that the so-called Dark Ages were not 
so dark. 

2. Read about the Rule of St. Benedict in Ogg's 
Source Boot of Medieval History. Select the in- 
formation you would use in writing a play on 
monastery life. 

3. On on outline map show (o) the Moslem Em- 
pire a century after Mohammed's death and (b) 
the leading Moslem cities. 

4. Write on essay entitled: I Lived in Baghdad 
When Horun ol-Roshid Ruled. 

5. Write o brief biogrophy of (a) Averroes, (b) 
Avicenna, (e) Moimonides, or (d) Omar Khayyam. 

6. Read one of the tales in The Thousand and 
One Nights, With clossmotes odapl this story for 
a radio or television script. 

7. Prepare a travelogue on places socred to 
followers of the world's leoding religions. In- 
clude reasons why these shrines inspire pilgrim- 
oges. 

8. For the doss bulletin board, collect illustra- 
tions or draw sketches of (o) on Egyptian pyra- 
mid, (b) o Babylonian ziggurat, (c) a Greek tem- 


ple, (d) a Jewish synagogue, (e) a Moslem 
mosque, (f) a Buddhist temple, (g) a Byzantine 
Christian Church, and (h) a Christian cathedral 
of western Europe. 

9. Read pages 443 to 455 in The History of 
Western Civilization by Barnes. What questions 
are raised about much information usually be- 
lieved concerning the German barbarians? 

10. For a committee research project, investi- 
gate one of the following: (a) Were the Huns as 
horrible as they are usually considered? (b) Were 
the Vandals ony more vandalic (according to 
modern usage) than the other barbarians? (c) 
How borbaric was Alaric? 

11. Using encyclopedia sources, report on any 
one of the following cities of the Middle Ages: 
Constonlinople, Baghdad, Cordova, Samarkand, 
Rome, Ports. 

12. Outline the highlights of either (a) recrea- 
tion in the Hippodrome (see Munro and Sellery: 
Medieval Civilization) or (b) Byzantine art (see 
Rcinoch: Apollo). 

13. Write an imaginary page in the diary of 
Theodora. 
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)4. On on outline mop indicate (a) the extent 
of Justtnion's empire at its height and (b) the 
modern nations which occupy this territory. Do 
the some for Chorlemogne's empire. 

15. Imagine yourself one of Charlemagne's in- 
spectors ond make a report to your emperor. 
Use Robinson's Readings in European Hlsiory, 
Volume 1, os your source. 

Summing Up 

1. How do the illustrations in this chopter Indi- 
cate that religions and empires were two of the 
highlights of the Middle Ages? 

1, Prepare three broad essoy.type questions 
testing the information in this chapter. Work out 


16. Using Lucos's Vest Horizons, summorize eoch 
of the following chapters: "The Rise of the Mon- 
gols," "The Polos," and "The Decline of the 
A^ongol$.'' 

17. from an onthology of world literature read 
poems by li Po ond Tu Fu. How do the style 
and content compare with those of Western 
poems? 


with some of your classmates o model answer 
to one of them, 

3. Moke a list of the topics in this chopter that 
you think would make Interesting subjects for orol 
reports. Tell why you Ihinit so. 
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UNIT THREE: THE MIDDLE ACES- EMPERORS. POPES. 
PATRIARCHS. CALIPHS. KINGS, AND NOBLES IN CONTROL 


CHAPTER 7 .... VARIOUS MEDIEVAL 
CONTROLLING 
GROUPS CLASH 


Feudalism Spreads As Greef Empires Collopse and Inlonf Kefiors Remain 
Weak • Whal Yessofs and Lords Owed Each Other • Feudalism Confut- 
ing ond Complicated a Feudolism Glamorixes Milifamm • The Feudal 
Lord: Master of the Manor • Feudot Justice For from Just • The Cestfe: 
Fine Fortress, Uneomfortoble Home • todies of the Costie: Giomer with 
Few Rights • Knighthood ond Chirotry: Glomor without Much Subsfonee • 
Reereotion Mainly Mititory • The Monor o Minioture World • The Life 
of a Serf: Hord and Short • Why Feudolism Declined o The Crusodes: 
Christianity and Mohammedanism in Conflict • A Worldly Empire in Con- 
flict with a Religious Force: Emperors Versus Ropes 


Feudalism Spreads as Great 
Empires Collapse and Infant 
Nations Remain Weak 
Suppose that today in some agricultural 
country (he central government were to be- 
come too weak to keep order and protect 
life and property. Suppose that roads went 
unrepaired. Suppose that savage invaders 
were constantly terrifying the people. Sup- 
pose that business was at a standstill. Then 
suppose that, because of the central govern- 
ment’s weakness, there were throughout the 
laud powerful landlords protected by aimed 
guards. Under such circumstances, what 
would (he average person do? Would be per- 
mit his family to be kiUed and his property 
destroyed? Not if he could help it! No doubt 
he would seek the protection of one of die 
powerful landlords. The landlord might then 


say. *TVhat do 1 get in return for my protec- 
tion?’' He would probably get Mr. Average 
Person's land and the land of hundreds of 
other ai-erage persons. 

But cultivating so much land would be dif- 
ficult for the landlord. He would doubtless 
say to these average persons; “Tour lands 
now belong to roe. but you may live on them, 
cultivate them, and give me a part of the 
produce each jear. Without strong courts 
to enforce such agreements, both landlords 
and average persons would ha%e to depend 
upon the word of honor of the other Prob- 
ably under all these circumstances powerful 
rival landlords would constantly be wamng 
upon one another. One posvcrful landlord, 
in order to get the inihtar>- aid of a lesser 
landlord, might give him some land. All this 
has happened many times in history when 
the central government has been too weak 
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to defend lives and protect property. Such an 
arrangement of society existed, for example, 
in ancient Egj'pt. From about 900 to about 
1450 in western Europe, it was a dominant 
force in the life of practically everyone. This 
arrangement of landholding based upon mili- 
tary' and other services is called jeudalism. 

The Rooib of Medieval Feudalism. 
Medieval feudalism was neither a system, nor 
a scheme, nor a plan. Nor was it exactly the 
same in every area of Europe. It was a devel- 
opment out of necessity. \Vlien the Roman 
Empire began to crumble, many farmers 
turned over their lands to powerful landlords 
in exchange for protection (page 122). Many 
religious persons turned over their lands to 
the Church and were granted the right to 
cultivate them during their lifetime. Thus 
many bishops became feudal landlords. 

Germans, too, influenced the development 
of feudalism. Conquering German chiefs 
often made grants of land to their followers 
in return for continued support. Just as bar- 
barian German warriors swore allegiance to 
their fighting chiefs, so feudal warriors took 
sacred oaths to fight for their feudal lords. 
Medieval kings unable to protect their entire 
realms would sometimes request aid from cer- 
tain powerful landlords. They would reward 
such landlords with tax exemption, land 
grants, or permission to run their own terri- 
tories, witliout interference by the king. Fi- 
nally. when Charlemagne’s Empire was split 
up and when Europeans w'ere made frantic 
with fe.ar by invasions of Northmen and Mos- 
lems, feudalism took a strong hold over 
Europe. 

The V^ocahulary of the Feudal Pyramid. 
The feudal arrangement was basically a caste 
system where workers supported fighters. In 
theory, the position of the king, even if he 
were weak, w.as at the fop of the feudal p>Ta- 
niiil. Below the king were overlords, the most 
powerful lords, Tliese overlords would some- 
times grant a portion of their land, called a 
frf. to lesser lords, who thus became their 
VMsafs. I.esser lords, in the order of import- 
ance. were dukes, counts, barons, and knights. 


Vassals might in turn grant portions of their 
land to other lords, making these siibvassals. 
And subvassals could do the same. Church- 
men might become lords, vassals, or both. 
The workers at the base of the feudal pyra- 
mid were mainly serfs. Serfs were bound to 
the land. Even if the land changed hands, 
they remained on it. 

The transfer of a fief to a vassal was cele- 
brated in a dramatic ceremony. The un- 
armed, bareheaded vassal knelt before the 
overlord, clasped his hand, and swore that he 
would be the overlord’s “man.” Since the 
Latin word for man is homo, this pledge was 
called homage. Next, the vassal swore on the 
Bible that he would fulfill his obligations to 
the overlord — his oath of fealty. By present- 
ing the vassal with a twig or a lump of earth, 
the overlord indicated that the fief had been 
granted. Then he pledged the vassal protec- 
tion and justice. This formal presentation 
of the fief to the vassal is called investiture. 

Whal Vassals and Lords Owed Each 
Other. The major obligation of the vassal to 
his lord was military service. Vassals were 
often required to sit as judges in the lord's 
court, to provide the lord’s eldest daughter 
with a dowry, and to pay for the ceremony 
at which his eldest son was knighted. Vassals 
were also required to raise ransom money if 
the lord were kidnapped. In time, fiefs came 
to be inherited by the vassal's eldest son. At 
such a time, the young vassal was required to 
pay a sum of money to the lord. Some obliga- 
tions of certain vassals seem odd. For ex- 
ample, one vassal had the task of holding the 
king s head should he become seasick crossing 
the English Channel! All this he owed in 
return for the use of the fief and the over- 
lord’s protection! 

Feudalism Confusing and Complicated. 
If every vassal had had just one lord, feudal- 
ism might have been simple. However, many 
a vassal had a hard time deciding just whose 

man” he was. He might hold one fief from 
a lord, another from a bishop, and one even 
from the king himself. Suppose that there 
were a war betw'een his lord and his feudal 
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)ishop. ^Vhich should he support? Or sup- 
)ose that the king himself were a vassal to 
;ither the lord or the bishop Sometimes, by 
icquiring more lands, the vassal might be- 
Mme more powerful than his own lord or 
iven than the king. 

Confusing situations often arose when a 
)ishop who was also a feudal vassal died, 
rhe Church would claim his fief and so would 
he overlord, ^^any a lord was angered at 
eeing a vassal turn over a part of his fief to 
i subvassal. This subvassal might be a per- 
ect stranger or even the lord’s enemy. The 
nutual ohiigstions of vassals and lords w-ere 
ike contracts. Yet few of the thousands of 
•eudal agreements were iwitten doum. 

Feudalism Glamorizes Militarism. 

"Peace delights me not! 

War ... be thou my lot." 

These lines might well be the theme song 
of the feudal era. To the aristocracy of the 
Middle Ages, war was both a business and 
a hobby. Frequent wars were fought over 
whether the unwritten feudal contracts were 
being fulfilled. A strong lord might try to 
seize the lands of a weaker lord. Younger 
brothers might try to kill off an older brother 
in order to get the fief When no wars were 
being fought, sham battles were staged. 

Lords, protected by heavy armor, were 
seldom killed. In the long run, vassals passed 
on to serfs the costs of ransoming captured 
lords The field that the serf toiled so hard 
to cultivate was often the battleground The 
Church tried to curb the savagery and de- 
struction of these private wars by its Truce 
of God (page 142), But few lords obeyed this 
decree. 

The Feudal Lord : Master of the Manor. 
Even the government of the lord’s estate, the 
nanor, was organized with military efficiency. 
The lord alone made treaties with other feu- 
dal lords, declared war, levied taxes, and 
Coined money His own courts interpreted 
the Jaws which he made. He required his 
Seifs and free peasants to produce enough 
food to supply hts castle and his army. On 



Discuss ihe offensive end defensive methods used 
in this scene of medieval warfare. 


the battlefield as much as ninety pounds of 
armor might weigh him down. On the manor 
he wore a heavy chain necklace, handsome 
rings, long, pointed shoes, and a luxurious, 
fur-tnmmed robe. 

Feudal Justice Par from Juet. Trials and 
punishments differed widely under feudalism, 
depending upon whether the accused was a 
seif, a noble, or a churchman. Each lord had 
power of life and death over the inhabitants 
of his manor. Feudal courts usually prao> 
(iced trial by ordeal or trial by combat (page 
152). Those found guilty were frequently 
subjected to public floggings, branding, hang- 
ing. or beheading. Burning was the fate of 
convicted witches and heretics, fn (he fate 
Middle Ages, especially in England, feudal 
justice became more just with the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury. 

Life and Customa of the Nobility. 

The Castle. Fine Fortress, Uncomfortable 
Heme 

"Hang out our bannen on the outward walls, 

The cry k sliH. They come,’, our castle's 
strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn •• 

-From Macbeth, by Shakespeare. 

Every feudal lord wanted to build his castle 
so that it would “laugh a siege to scorn.'* For 
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Write a paragraph de- 
scribing what this picture 
from a Hollywood movie 
tells you about court life 
end customs of the lote 
Middle Ages. 



From the cradle a gul was instructed in 
the art of pleasing a future husband. To 
s^veeten her breath, she nibbled on a fragrant 
seed. To keep slender, she dieted. To be a 
good sport, she accustomed herself to the 
rough talk of battle-scarred veterans and 
refrained from scolding. She was expected to 
sing, play a musical instrument, dance, and 
ride horseback. To be glamorous at tourna- 
ments and banquets, medieval ladies wore 
their richest, most elaborately embroidered 
gowns. Their slender figures were set off by 
brilliantly colored, tight-fitting robes. Some 
of the hat styles resembled butterflies; others, 
dunce caps. To make sure that, once her 
husband was won, she could hold him, the 
lady had to know how to weave and em- 
broider well and to be a charming hostess. 
She was expected to manage the manor dur- 
ing the frequent absences of her husband. 
Yet women had few legal rights. The prop- 
erty which they inherited went to their hus- 
bands. Wife-beating was lawful and often 
practiced, 

Knig}iihood and Ch'ivalri/- Glamor with- 
out Much Substance. Many medieval 
mances paint pictures of brave kiughts in 
gleaming armor astride spirited horses which 
are bedecked in colorful trappings. Such 


tales usually describe an attempt by the 
knight to save some pure and beautiful 
majden from a horrible fate. Although there 
is some truth to this picture. Us idealism is 
greatly exaggerated. 

To become a knight, a youth bad to be of 
noble birth. Mastery in u^rfare and courtly 
manners were the goals of his education. At 
home, and later as a page and squire in the 
castle of some friendly lord, he was coached 
in chess, dancing, singing, and religion. He 
was taught to nde and hunt, and to use the 
battle-ax, lance, and sword. At twenty, he 
was ready for Jmighthood. The night before 
the ceremony he spent in pra)^. Then in a 
colorful ritual in which his patron noble 
tapped him lightly with a s\vord, he was 
dubbed a knight. To prove his true knight- 
hood, he might, weighed down by fifty 
pounds of armor, spring unaided upon his 
horse and later engage in some daring ex- 
ploit. If defeated, the knight might be 
stnpped of his expensive armor and left to 
die naked on the battlefield. 

True knights were supposed to be guided 
by a code of honor and duty called chicairt/. 
This code demanded that the knight be loyal 
to his lord, courageous, unselfish, courteous, 
and modest. He was expected to defend 
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Ivory Plaque Illustrating 
a Jousting Scene. How 
was the winner deter- 
mined? 



Christianity, to help the poor and oppressed, 
and to risk his life defending women. In 
chi\’alry the Church saw a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to promote ideals and to refine man- 
ners. Some knights li\'ed up to the high ideals 
of chivalry. The gallantry of chivalry was 
extended only to ChrisHan women of the 
upper classes, howes-er. Many knights had 
contempt for the lower classes in general. 
Knights often attacked and plundered mer- 
chants. Chivalry was also stained by the 
knight’s love of bloodshed. In fact, the entire 


feudal arrangement glorified the idea that a 
few military aristocrats were born to rule 
over the rest of the people. 

Recreation Mainly Military. To relieve the 
boredom of peacetime, contests between 
heavily armored knights on horseback before 
crowds of spectators were arranged. In one 
type of contest called a joust, one knight 
would try to unseat another with tlunists of 
long and blunted lances. In a tournament 
two teams of knights, sometimes numbering 
thousands, engaged in a similar contest. 






^\arlius,Apri!ii^\amiJuitl tfm^ira yen s • ^ f»n-^ < ^«r ^ I’trr Inut jauJei Jfort rdiSui aurea Jerti • 

The crtis? who mode thil engraving {o«r hundred yean ago called it "Spring." What ilgni of »pr5ng 
has he included? 


Winning meant everything. No knight wished 
to disgrace his favorite lady’s colors, which 
he wore on his lance and helmet, especially 
while the lady watched Contestants knew 
that if they lost, they would have to give 
both horse and armor to the winner. How 
important could a knight be without his horse 
and armor? 

Another popular pastime for nobles was 
the hunting party. Using hawks trained at 
great expense to pursue wild game, court 
ladies and gentlemen would nde out on their 
Ene horses. The lord also entertained at 
elaborate banquets, at which his guests often 
ate and drank too much. Visiting jesters, 
jugglers, or minstrels would put on shoivs. 


Poets would recite epics glorifying military 
heroes. Guests often played chess, checkers, 
or dice 

The Manor a Afmiature World. During 
long periods of peace, nations or commu- 
nities feel it unnecessary to produce all the 
goods they need. They can trade with other 
nations or communities to get needed goods. 
But in wartime or while preparing for war, 
communities try to produce eierything they 
need In short, they try to be self-sufficient. 
Constant warfare and obstacles to trade made 
the mcdiei’al manor strive for self-sufliciency 
But complete self-sufficiency, then as now, 
was impossible. For example, people had to 
import salt and spices to presen’e their food. 
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as well as iron they required to make tools. 

On the manor, besides the castle, there 
were peasants’ huts, a church, workshops, 
barns, and perhaps a mill. Stretching for 
miles around the castle were strips of neatly 
cultivated land looking like a checkerboard. 
The manor had its shoemakers and car- 
penters, millers and brewers, shepherds and 
swineherds. But over ninety per cent of the 
people were farmers. All work was done by 
serfs and free peasants, for it was considered 
a disgrace for a noble to do any manual 
labor. 

Probably the Roman farmer of 100 a.d. 
used more advanced methods than did the 
serf of 1000 a.d. All manorial land capable of 
cultivation was divided into three large 




ToV-ing Some Time Off for Dancing in !hc Middle 
Ages. V/hot other especls of medieval life ore 
pictured here? 


fields. Each farmer was given strips of kn< 
some good, some poor, scattered throughoi 
the three fields. If one peasant neglected an 
of his strips, his weeds might grow over an 
spoil the crops on another man’s strip. Lan 
was wasted, however, on paths connectin; 
the various strips. Medieval farmers had littl 
knowledge of the value of fertilizer. Neithe 
did they know how to use effectively thi 
principle of rotation of crops. They though 
that the best way to restore fertility was t< 
leave one of their three fields uncultivatec 
each year. Their wooden plows, sickles, anc 
other tools were crude. No wonder the yielc 
per acre was smalll And there was no sci- 
entific breeding of farm animals. Because 
good and bad strains of cattle roamed at will 
in the common pasture, their offspring were 
often scrawny and puny. 

The Life of a Serf; Hard and Short. 
The majority of peasants were also scrawny 
and puny. A few peasants were free farmers 
who paid the lord rent, but most of them 
were serfs. A serf spent much of his time 
tilling the lord’s fields without pay. And part 
of his own crop went to the lord in taxes. 

Serfs were also required to repair roads, 
bridges, and buildings. The oven, the mill, 
and the wine press belonged to the lord. If 
a peasant wanted to use these, he had to pay 
a fee. If a peasant dared kill a deer devouring 
his crop, his punishment was swift and 
severe. Occasionally a group of peasants 
would rebel. Their corpses hanging from 
trees served as a warning to others. A medi- 
eval monk scolded lords thus: "Ye nobles are 
ravening wolves; . . . you . . . live on the blood 
and sweat of the poor." 

Although the serf was not a slave, he had 
few freedoms. He was not allowed to leave 
the manor even temporarily without the 
lord s permission. He had to have the lord’s 
approval of his prospective bride. Just as 
he was hound to the soil, so his mind was 
bound by superstition, ignorance, and illiter- 
acy. He had no opportunity to get an educa- 
tion either by going to school or by exchang- 
ing ideas with persons in other communities. 
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On rare occasions, however, bright serfs were 
given scholarships to church schools. 

The serf lived in a one-room hut with a 
thatched roof and a dirt floor. He shared 
it with domestic animals. His drably dressed 
wife prepared coarse meals of cheese, black 
bread, and, sometimes, salt pork. The hut was 
dark and smoke-filled, for the only opening 
besides the door was a small hole in the 
roof. The serf slept on a bundle of straw in 
his long, soiled blouse and loose woolen 
trousers, and perhaps even in his wooden 
clogs or leather boots, if he had any. All this 
and frequent epidemics made the serf’s span 
of life short. Yet he was never unemployed. 
He could not be evicted. Barring famine, he 
was pretty sure of a meal. The Church gave 
him spiritual guidance. Sometimes he played 
games with others on the village green. His 
life even had some exciting moments, such 
as Christmas and May Day celebrations. 

Why Feudaliam Declined. A society 
which in every way favors the few over the 
many, which is Inefficient, and which fails to 
adapt itself to new conditions is doomed. 
Such a society is bound to make enemies. 
Feudalism soon made enemies of business* 
men, kings, the Church, serfs, and even of 
many lords. Soon after 1200 feudalism slowly 
began to decline. Towns were beginning to 
grow. Businessmen in these towns and mer- 
chants in general were annoyed at the con- 
stant feudal warfare which interfered with 
business. It was hard to get more customers 
so long as each manor continued to be self- 
sufficient. The more workers there were 
in the towns, the lower the wages employers 
would have to pay. Therefore, businessmen 
even encouraged serfs to run away to the 
towns. Once off the manor for a year and a 
day, a serf automatically became a free man. 
Moreover, as business increased with the 
growth of towns, more money became avail- 
able. Some serfs were able to sell their crops 
for money, with which they bought their 
freedom. 

Feudal lords had been a constant challenge 
to kings. However, royal power inaeased 



An important reason for the decline of feudolism 
1$ pictured here. Discuss this reason. Mention 
three ether bits of historical infermotien one 
could get from o study of this picture. 

when many lords were killed in feudal wars 
and in the Crusades ( page 1&3 ) . Businessmen 
supported the kings against the nobles be- 
cause they felt that a strong central govern- 
ment would be good for business. With the 
money they contributed, the king could hire 
soldiers. Thus he was no longer dependent 
upon the military service of feudal lords and 
knights. The introduction of gunpowder in 
western Europe at this time enabled kings to 
blast feudal castles and kill armored knights. 

The Church also helped to destroy feudal- 
ism The Pope urged feudal lords to stop 
fighting other Christian nobles in the West 
and to go on Crusades to fight Moslems in 
the East. Thousands of serfs became crusad- 
ers because the Pope promised them their 
freedom. 

By the fourteenth century many serfs were 
no longer willing to accept their inferior posi- 
tion A terrible epidemic, called the Black 
Death, in 1348 wiped out nearly half the 
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Revolting Serfs on the 
March Under Waf Ty- 
ler. Why should serfs 
in the fourteenth cen- 
tury hove wanted tc 
revolt? 


populntion of Europe. So few free peasants 
survived that they were able to get higher 
wages. Some serfs demanded and received 
wages for their w’ork and even the right to 
leave the land. Soon, however, these rights 
were revoked. 

This tlireat to the peasants was denounced 
tlitis by an English priest, John Ball; "Why 
should sve be kept thus in bondage? We be 
all come from one father and mother, Adam 
and Eve ... we have the pain . . . and by that 
that come from our labors they (the lords] 
keep and maintain their estates . . . Unless we 
do readily their service, we be beaten." 

Such speeches stirred thousands of Eng- 
lish peasants to rebel in 1381 under Wat 
Tyler. A still more widespread revolt oc- 
curred among French peasants at about the 
same time (the uprising of the Jacquerie). 
Tliesc and other violent peasant rebellions 
were violently suppressed. John Ball was 
ha!;gcd and Wat Tyler was stabbed to death. 
But the peasants’ love of liberty did not die. 

Why should feudal lords become enemies 
of feudalism? Some of them discovered that 
free labor working for wages produced more 
than the forced labor of the serf. Many 


lords, eager for money, were quite willing tc 
let serfs buy their freedom or pay their reni 
in money instead of services. Still other lord: 
preferred town life or living at the king; 
court to the monotony of their manors. Thui 
changing conditions led to the decline ol 
feudalism by the fifteenth century. It hac 
outlived its usefulness. 

Medieval feudalism performed some ser 
vices. Its thousands of local government 
maintained some law and order following th( 
breakup of Charlemagne’s empire. Each per 
son in the feudal pyramid had definite right: 
which in theory could not be taken away 
Some feudal traditions still exist, such as title: 
of nobility and family coats of arms. In fact 
feudalism itself exists in certain forms ii 
some countries today, as we shall see. 

The Crusades: Two Religious 
Forces, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, in Conflict 

"God wills it! God wills it!” This was tin 
cry which resounded throughout Europe fo 
two ccnturic.s, beginning in 1095, With thi 
cr)' on their lips, with a red cross on thei 
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breasts, thousands of Christians set out on 
foot, on horseback, or on board ship for the 
holiest city in the Holy Land - Jerusalem. 
Knights in armor, serfs in rags, men seeking 
salvation, men seeking plunder, women and 
children, criminals and debtors — all these 
were crusaders. A crusader was one who 
“took the cross" (from crux, Latin for crow). 
The Crusades were armed pilgrimages taken 
to recover the Holy Land from the Ntoslems. 

Reasons for the Crusades. A huge throng 
gathered on a plain in Clermont, France, in 
1095 to hear Pope Urban II make one of the 
most influential speeches in history. Elo- 
quently he urged his listeners to drop what- 
ever they were doing and journey to Jerus- 
alem. He preached a holy war against the 
Moslems there: . . Fight for Jerusalem 

Every spot there is hallowed by the words 
Christ spake, by the miracles He performed." 
With thunderous enthusiasm the crowd re- 
sponded: "God wills itr Without delay 
thousands left family and farm to become 
crusaders. 

The Pope had suddenly called for armed 
pilgrimages because the long-standing Mos- 
lem toleration of Christian pilgrims in Jerus- 


alem had ceased After four centuries of 
rule, the fairly tolerant Arabs had been ex- 
pelled from the Holy Land by the intolerant, 
half-avilized Seljuk Turks who had become 
Moslems. It looked as though the Seljuk 
Turks would soon conquer the Byzantine 
Empire also In desperation the Eastern 
emperor appealed to the Pope as a fellow 
Christian to come to Constantinople's de- 
fense The fire of faith in Christianity burned 
in the breasts of most medieval Europeans. 
Many Christians were convinced that suffer- 
ing on earth would profit them in the here- 
after. Moreover, the Pope had promised 
forgiveness of sins to sincere crusaders The 
Crusades appeared as a golden opportunity 
to unite the Eastern branch of the Christian 
Church at Constantinople with the Church 
at Rome. 

Intense religious zeal was the mam reason 
for the Crusades, but it was not the only 
reason. Stones of the great riches of the 
East excited the poverty-stricken peasants of 
the West. Businessmen saw opportunities to 
increase their trade with the East. Some 
nobles dreamed of establishing kingdoms in 
the East. Kings encouraged such nobles, for 
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they would no longer have to compete with 
them for power at home. Knights could in- 
dulge their fondness for fighting. And, as in 
e%'ery' migration in history, the restless and 
the romantic joined in. 

HiglilightB of the Crusades. In the same 
year that Pope Urban II addressed the Coun- 
cil at Clermont, a monk, Pefer the Hermit, 
traveled throughout Europe urging his listen- 
ers to join the Holy War. Barefoot and 
sunken-cheeked, Peter traveled astride a 
donkey. He wore a long, shabby robe tied 
with a rope and carried a huge cross. Under 
the leadership of Peter and a poor knight, 
Walter without a Penny, thousands of poor, 
impatient people began the long, hard trip 
to Jerusalem. Lacking sufficient supplies, 
they plundered as they went along. Sickness, 
starvation, and slavery w'ere the lot of most 
of these premature crusaders. The few who 
reached the Holy Land were massacred by 
the Turks. 

In the meantime, nobles were organizing 
the first official Cnisade. Made up of experi- 
enced and equipped fighters, this Crusade 
was successful in capturing Jerusalem in 
1099. Tliousands of Moslems were routed 
from their mosques and thousands perished. 
The streets of the city flosved with blood. 
Tliruughnut Palestine and Syria crusading 
lords carsed feudal states for themselves. 

Fifty years later, in response to appeak 
for help against the Moslems from these 
fevidal states, a Second Crusade set out. It 
failed miserably. Not long afterward, in 1187, 
all Europe was horrified. Jerusalem w’as again 
in Moslem hands. Its conqueror, Saladin, was 
a deeply religious Moslem. Even European 
ssTiters later praised his bravery, toleration, 
and justice. .4t the time, however, rumors 
were spread in Europe that he ate Christian 
children for breakfast. 

To recover Jerusalem, rulers Frederick 
Barbarossa of Germany, Philip Augustus of 
France, and Richard I of England (called the 
Lionhearted) set out on the Third Cnisade. 
Tlie Tliird Cnisade was a faiUu-e, too. Poor 
old Emperor Frederick fell into a river and 


drowned. Philip Augustus faked illness and 
went home. Richard was left to fight it out 
with Saladin. These two learned to respect 
each other. ^Vhen Richard fell ill, chivalrous 
Saladin sent him snow to cool his fevered 
brow. Without capturing Jerusalem, Richard 
finally won Saladins permission for Chris- 
tians to worship there. 

The Fourth Crusade was organized by the 
merchants of Venice. To destroy Byzantine 
business competition and to increase their 
trade with the Moslems, these merchants 
financed a briefly successful Crusade, not 
against the Moslems in Jerusalem, but against 
their fellow Christians of Constantinople. 
Among the several later Crusades, the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade of 1212 was the saddest. 
Groups of innocent children set out to do 
what armies of worldly knights had failed to 
do. Many perished. The rest were captured 
and enslaved. By 1300 only ruined castles 
remained of the feudal states which had been 
established by crusading knights in Syria and 
Palestine. 

Results of the Crusades. The Crusades 
failed to win the Holy Land, but they suc- 
ceeded in helping to make a new Europe. 
Crusaders had discovered that others had 
much to teach them. They had been amazed 
at the magnificent civilization of Moslem and 
Byzantine cities. ’They were shamed by their 
own filth when they saw how clean the Mos- 
lems were. Moslem and Byzantine achieve- 
ments in medicine, science, philosophy, and 
art stimulated Europe. Now European sailors 
began to use the compass. More European 
ladies began to wear gowns of velvet, silk, 
muslin, calico, and damask. At castle ban- 
quets appeared more foods seasoned with 
Oriental spices and such rare fruits as 
peaches, watermelons, dates, and lemons. 
In castle rooms Oriental rugs and tapestries 
became more common. Some of these new 
products came directly from the Moslems. 
Others came by way of the Moslems from the 
Far East. 

All Europe wanted to raise its standard of 
living by importing goods from the East. 
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Merchants in Italian cities grew rich building 
ships for and selling supplies to crusaders on 
their way to the Holy Land. London, Paris, 
Cologne, and Hamburg became great cities, 
largely because of increased trade. Many 
Europeans began to manufacture goods with 
which they could boy Oriental products. In- 
creased trade led to the development of bank- 
ing (page 193). Because of this growth of 
cities, increase in trade and manufacturing, 
and development of banking, a powerful 
business class sprang up By weakening feud- 
alism, the Crusades strengthened the power 
of kings (page 179). Powerful kings, with the 
backing of the powerful business class, were 
eventually to weaken the political power of 
the Pope. Some historians say, howei'er, that 
such so-called results of the Crusades would 
have come about even without the Crusades. 
Inevitably, they say, ^Vest would have met 


East through trade and travel. The Crusades 
merely speeded up this meeting. 

A Worldly Empire in Conflict 
with a Religious Force: 

Emperors versus Popes 

For three long days m the freezing ^v^nter 
of 1077 a humble man stood in the snow 
before a castle at Canossa, Italy. Barefooted 
and bareheaded, clad only in rough sackcloth, 
this penitent figure was the king of Germany 
and Holy Roman Emperor, Henry IV. Within 
was Pope Gregory VII, who had excommu- 
nicated Henry and ordered him dethroned. 
Henry had come to beg the Pope’s forgive- 
ness. At the end of the third day, the Pope 
pardoned Henry. This incident, which so 
humiliated a powerful emperor, is considered 
one of the high-water marks of papal power. 
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Cnjiors of tlic Conflirt Bclwcrn Church 
fin<l Stnir. As wc hiivc soon, when the Ro- 
mm Empire cnimhlccl, the Church assumed 
many j^nvcrninental powers. In time, em- 
perors and kings wanted to take hack these 
powers. Some ambitious emperors plotted 
to restore the glories of the ancient Roman 
Empire. To do so. they felt that they would 
have to strip the Rope of his political power 
in Italy. 

Rulers resented the fact that the Church 
owned extensive lands, collected huge sum.s 
in taxes, and had its own laws and courts. 
Church odicials insisted that feudal l.aw was 
often unjust and that churchmen should alone 
have (ho right to try churchmen. The Churcli 
further maintained that it was better to spend 
tax money on churches, monasteries, and 
public welfare than on bloody fcud.al wnr-S. 
Eeudalism aggravated the quarrels hclwceu 
Church and stale. Many bishops were .also 
feudal lords. Some wore vassals of kings; 
some, of other feudal lords. Since ever)' 
hi.shop was also a subordinate of the Rope, 
the qiiostion arose as to who was to have 
first claim on a hi.shop's loyalty, dues, and 
,scr\’ices. ^^'llen lie died, what was to happen 
to his fief? Somolimes the overlord or king 
would turn over the fief to another vassal 
for a Mim of money. Me would even hand 
over to the vassal the power and the symbols, 
the ring and staff, of a hi.shop. This practice, 
c.illed Imj invt\^ifurr, was attacked by the 
Church os an inlerforenco with rcligiou.s 
matters. Many religious persons considered 
l.iy iinestitiire responsible for the buying 
and selling of Church jobs, a practice called 
simonij. They also blamed lay investiture for 
the many worldly bishops who married in 
violation of Church rule and who fought like 
any feudal lord. 

T he Investiture Struggle. The man who 
became Rope Gregory Vll was a poor peas- 
•ant s son, weak in hotly hut strong in mind. 
Me was determined to purify the Church .and 
stop lay investiture. As Rope, Gregory in- 
xisted that he had the right "to depose em- 
perors and to absolve the subjecl.s of unjust 


rulers from their oath of fidelity.’ S.aid he 
"The Rope i.s the only person xvhose feet an 
kissed by all princc.s.” 

Emperor Henry IV bad disobeyed Greg 
ory’s order to give up lay investiture. Whci 
Henry bad been excommunicated, bis pcopl 
had Inrned against him. The feudal lord 
whom he had subdued sided with the Pop 
to chock Henry’s power. This explains th 
trip to Canossa. Although Henry was pat 
doned at C.anossa, he persisted in appointini 
bishops atul was again excommnnicatod. Bn 
this time, instead of going on his kriees I 
the Rope, he marched on Rome xvith hi 
army and otistcd Gregory. 

Later emperors and Ropes continued t( 
quarrel over lay investiture. Finally in 1125 
by an agreement, the Concordat of Wornu 
made in the city of Wortns in Germany, i 
compromise was reached. The Churd 
gained the right to elect bi.shops and abbots 
but the worldly obligations of bishops a 
feudal vassals were still owed to the cmperoi 
Gorman Emperors Strive for n Strongei 
Holy Roman Empire. The, fend betwee; 
Church and stale became even more bitlei 
however, when Frederick Barbarossa w.a 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor in 1152 
Frederick asserted that it was God’s will tha 
be be absolute ruler in both Germany ant 
Italy. Rut be soon found armies marchinj 
.against him. Mercliants in the cities of north 
ern It.aly had been frightened bcc.ansc hi 
threatened the independence of their cUto 
and taxed their wealth. With the support o 
the Pope, these It.alian armies defeated thi 
emperor. Again and again, too, feudal lord 
in the Gcrm.an states took advantage o 
Frederick’s absence to rebel. Both Frederic' 
and his successors failed to revive the glorie 
of tlie ancient Roman Empire. 

Papal Power nl Its Height i Pope In 
nocenl 111. The most powerful figure in al 
Europe in the early thirteenth century w.r 
a brilliant Rope, Innocent 111 ( 1101 - 1215 ] 
Like Gregory VII, Innocent believed tha 
Ropes had supreme authority over emperor 
and kings. He exercised that authority. H 
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Whot makes this scene 
of Henry IVotConossa 
one of the mast dra- 
mafic and sfgnificont 
events in medieval his- 
tory? 



made the king of England his vassal, and 
England his fief. He excommunicated the 
king of France and placed his kingdom under 
an interdict until the king took back his 
divorced wife. Most of Italy acknowledged 
Innocent as political ruler as well as Pope. 
Thus in Pope Innocent’s day it looked as 
though the Popes had won out over emperors 
and kings in the struggle between Church 
and state. 

Results of the Conflict Between Cliurch 
and State. The lo^g•dra^vn-oul conflict be- 
hveen Popes and emperors so weakened both 
Germany and Italy that neither became a 
united country until 1870. For centuries 
Germany was broken up into hundreds of 
independent states ruled by dukes, counts, 
barons, and bishops. Seven of these rulers 
came to be called electors because they had 
the right to elect the Holy Roman Emperor. 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Actually, the Holy Roman Emperors had 
prestige, but little power. Like Germany, 
Italy remained hopelessly divided. Such 
cities as Florence, Genoa, and Venice be- 
came powerful states, completely independ- 
ent of the Holy Roman Empire. French and 
Spanish influence became strong in southern 
Italy. In central Italy the Pope continued to 
govern the Papal States. 

In general, however, after Innocent III, the 
papacy declined in power. Us struggle with 
emperors had weakened it. Heresies threat- 
ened Church unity. The failure of the Ger- 
man emperors to build a powerful Holy 
Roman Empire had encouraged the groivth of 
some strong national stales. A few of these, 
such as England, France, and Holland, began 
to challenge the Pope’s power. Thus, in the 
long run, neither Popes nor emperors won 
the conflict between Church and state. 


Persons to Identify ond Terms to Define 


feodalijm ■ overlord • fief ■ vassal • serf • homage 

• investiture • monor • moat • knight • chivalry 

• joust • tournament • the Black Death * Wat 
Tyler • the uprising of the Jacquerie • Crusades • 
Holy Land • Pope Urban II • Peter the Hermit - 


Council at Clermont * Soladln * Richard the Lion- 
hearted ' Children's Crusade * Canosso * Pope 
Gregory VII • Concordat of Worms • Frederick 
Borborossa * Pope Innocent III * electon of the 
Holy Romon Empire 
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Questions to Cheek Bosic Information 


1. Show that (a) politics, (b) economics, (c) 
religion, and (d) warfare all contributed to the 
rise of feudalism. 

2. Tell in your own words how feudalism 
developed. 

3. Show that the obligations owed by vassals 
and lords were designed to help each. 

4. For whot reasons was feudalism frequently 
confusing? 

5. Show why feudal contracts often led to wars, 

6. To the feudal aristocrat, war often meant 
pleasure. To the serf, it usually meant pain. 
Exploin. 

7. Show in what woys the feudal lord was all- 
powerful. 

8. Describe living conditions in a medieval 
costle. 

9. Trace the steps by which a medieval boy 
became a knight. 

10. In what ways was a medieval castle 
equipped to "laugh a siege to scorn"? 

11. Describe the life of a medieval girl in a 
castle. 

12. Which ospocts of chivalry do you: (a) ad- 
mire,* (b) disopprove of? 


1 3. To what extent was the manor self-sufficient? 

14. Prove that the medieval farmer was more 
backward than the Roman farmer of 100 A.D. 

15. What conditions caused the average serf 
to die young? 

16. Mention the groups which helped to destroy 
feudalism and tell why in each case. 

17. Give (a) reasons for the Crusades and (b) 
reosons why various people became crusaders. 

18. Mention one highlight of each of the Cru- 
sades discussed in this chapter. 

19. To what extent were the Crusades: (a) 
a failure; (b) a success? 

20. Show that the Crusades helped to moke 
Europe more civilized. 

21. Give three causes for the conflict between 
Church and state. 

22. Discuss the quorrel between Pope Gregory 
VII and Emperor Henry IV as to (a) causes, (b) 
events, and (c) results. 

23. Why was Frederick Barbarossa unable to 
revive the glories of the ancient Roman Empire? 

24. What were some of the political and re- 
ligious results of the conflict between Church and 
state? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. How might feudalism hove been defined by: 
(a) o feudal lord; (b) a serf? Whot is your 
definilion of feudalism? 

2. Feudolism frequently develops when the many 
are weok and the few strong. Explain and 
illustrate. 

3. The modern world seems to be moving in 
the direction of larger and larger political ond 
economic units. Feudalism meons smaller and 
smaller political and economic units. Explain and 
illustrate these two sentences. Which trend do 
you think is better for the world? list your 
reasons. 

4. In whot respects is modem iustico in a democ- 
rocy superior to feudal justice? 

5. Which do you think had the odvontage in 
o struggle for a medieval castle*, the offense or 
the defense? Discuss. 

6. h whot ways h even a modest American 
homo today superior to o medieval castle? 


7. What might the average American girl dis- 
like about the education of an aristocratic girl 
in the Middle Ages? 

8. In committee compare the attitude toward 
women in the Middle Ages with the attitude to- 
word women in (a) ancient Egypt, (b) ancient 
China, (c) ancient India, (d) ancient Greece, (o) 
ancient Rome, ond (f) the medieval Moslem 
world. 

9. In the Middle Ages, most persons were serfs. 
Why, then, is medieval literature so full of 
stories about knights? Discuss fully. 

10. For what reasons was the manor practically 
forced to become self-sufficient? To what extent 
might it have been better if each manor had 
specialized in certain products and exchanged 
these for the products of other monors? 

n. Arrange the reosons for the decline of feud- 
olism in what you think is the order of their 
importonce. 
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1 2. Whot evidence con you give from your reod* 
ing of nev^spopers and magazines that feudal 
conditions exist in the world today? 

13. Classify the reasons for the Crusades under 
the heodtngs Political, Social, and Eeanemie. 


14. The Crusodes taught mankind mony lessons. 
List some of these. 

15. Show how the phrose "going to Conosso" 
might be applied to non-religtous incidents even 
today. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper LInderstonding 


1. In the mutuol obligations of vassals and lords 
lie plots for many stories, some comic, some 
tragic. With some collaborators, outline one 
such imoginary plot. 

2. Assuming that illiteracy was not so wide- 
spread in the Middle Ages, write an essay 
entitled (a) How I Became a Knight, (b) My Life 
As a Lad/ of a Teudol Castle, or (e) My Life As a 
Serf. Use as sources Davis's Irfe on a Medievof 
Borony, Hartman's Medievof Pays and V/ays, 
ond Tappon's When Knights Were Bold. Ex- 
change your essay with those of other committee 
members for criticism. 

3. Prepare an oral report on The Impact of the 
Black Oeofh from Medieval Reader, by Ross 
and McLaughlin (editors). 

4. Write a brief character sketch of (a) Peter 


the Hermit, (b) Soladin, or (c) Richard the Lion- 
heorted. 

5. Read the speech of Pope Urban II at Cler- 
mont in Thatcher and McNeal's Source Book for 
Medieval History. Write an essay explaining 
why you think this oppeol was so effective. 

6. Write on answer to the Account of His Jour- 
ney through Syria by Ibn Juboir (a Moslem) 
recorded in Munro and Sellery's Med/evol 
Civitixafion. 

7. Opinions differ os to the influence of the 
Crusades on Europe. As □ committee member, in- 
vestigate this ond write up your conclusions. 

8. Write a short poem such os a crusader might 
hove written upon his orrivo) In Jerusalem. 

9. For a doss newspaper, write on Imoginary 
newspoper report on the incident at Cenossa. 


Summing Up 

1. Compose five newspaper headlines which 
highlight the information in this chapter. 

2. Moke o list of five questions on this chopfer 
on which you would like to have further doss 
discussion. 


3. Write your own coplion for eoeh of the 
illustrations in this chopter in your notebook. 

4. Show the mony connections between the 
topics of feudalism, the Crusodes, and the strug- 
gle between Church and stole. 
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Medieval Towns and Trade 
Promote Progress 

"Picturesque,” "quaint,” “fascinating'* — 
these are adjectives often used by tourists in 
Europe to describe a town which looks much 
Rs it did in the Middle Ages. They are in- 
trigued by the narrow, crooked streets lead- 
ing who knows where, and by the intimacy of 
tlie closely packed, high-peaked houses with 
their carved exteriors. So far do the upper 
stories of these houses jut out over the narrow 
streets that a long-legged person could almost 
step from the window of one to that of one 
opposite. Outside many of these combined 
shops and homes still swing charming little 
Signs with symbols indicating the business of 
the shopowner. Symbols were used because 
*oost persons in the Middle Ages could not 


read. The symbol of the tavern keeper ^vas 
a boar’s head, that of the shoemaker was a 
big boot. The pawnbroker’s sign, even today, 
is three golden balls, and the barber's a 
white pole with red stripes. 

^Vhat tourist would not be impressed by 
the majestic cathedral with its spires poinh'ng 
heavenward, the ornate guild halls, and the 
town hall with its towering belfry? These 
structures usually face on a large, open 
market place. Ifow much more attractive the 
town must have looked to the medieval serf 
fleeing from his monotonous manorl He could 
undentand why in this warring age the 
fortresslike toivn was surrounded with a huge 
wall, why he would have to cross the moat 
byway of a drawbridge to enter the towering 
gate, Hq%v he must have sighed with relief 
as the gate closed behind him and he remera- 
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bored that “city air is free air” (page 179)! 

Ill the town, the escaped serf met people 
from different places, with different back- 
grounds and different ideas, and engaged in 
a u’ide \ aricty of occupations. Here, unlike 
on the manor, an intelligent serf was bound 
to become more broad-minded; an ambitious 
serf had many opportunities to better him- 
self. 1 Ic might loam a trade or even become 
an important official. He could, perhaps, 
attend a university and worship in a great 
cathedral. If he became a member of the 
prosperous business class, he might buy un- 
drcaincd-of lu.vuries imported from far-off 
places. He might watch or even participate 
in plays, pageants, and processions. Habit, 
custom, backwardness — this bad been the 
manor. Novelty, variety, progress — this was 
tlie town. 

The Ilaznrdfl of Medieval Torm Life. 
Nevertheless, the life span of the average 
medieval town dweller was not long. Wiether 
water came from private wells or was bought 
from a water seller, it was often polluted. 
Garbage, mud, and slime cluttered the 
usually unpaved streets. Generally the only 
street cleaners were such scavengers as rov- 
ing hogs, dogs, and cats. The walls which 
encircled the town prevented the population 
from spreading out. Thus, even though few 
towns had more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, the congestion was so great that epi- 
demics sometimes wiped out the entire popu- 
lation. Robbers and murderers might prowl 
the imlightcd sfrcct.s at night. Bitter quarrels 
among groups of townsmen also threatened 
life. .So did invasions from outside. Frequent 
fires exist many lives, for the wooden houses, 
huddled together, were a fire menace. A 
menace to all his neighbors was the careless 
citizen who fell asleep while on night tvatch 
duty. Tlien. ns now, good citizenship was 
vital. 

Henson!, for the Rise of Toums and 
Cities, Beginning in the cleventlt ccnturv-, 
many old Roman towns and cities which had 
decayed during the Dark Ages awakened 
from their long sleep, and many new cities 


were bom. The revival of trade with tlie 
East re.sulting from the Crusades speeded up 
this growth of towns and cities. Certain 
Italian cities grew rich as a result of break- 
ing the Moslem monopoly on Mediterranean 
trade. Furthermore, European merchants and 
manufacturers felt more secure and had 
greater incentive to go into btisincss as the 
barbarians became Christianized and gov- 
ernments became more stable. As population 
increased and serfdom declined, there were 
more haborers for the city shops as well as 
more customers. As trade and industry in- 
creased, more money was accumulated. In- 
creased wealth encouraged the growth of 
towns and cities. 

As fiefs, most medieval towns owed dues 
and serwees to oi'crlords. As towns increased 
in wealth and population, they either bought 
their freedom from the overlord or fought 
him for it. Sometimes they were supported 
by kings who wanted to weaken rival over- 
lord.s or, as in northern Italy, by Popes who 
wanted to weaken powerful emperors (page 
184). 

How Medieval Towns Were Governed. 
Free towns received charters guaranteeing 
them certain governing powers. Many towns 
had a mayor, called a burgomaster, and a 
council to pass laws. In general, the laws and 
courts of the town were much fairer than 
those of the manor. Yet the new class of 
wealthy businessmen — merchants, manufac- 
turers. bankers, and professional men — prac- 
tically ran the town governments. This new 
class was called the bourgeoisie; from hourg, 
meaning ciltj. Thus, IVilliamsburg really 
means William’s City. The bourgeoisie were 
the middle class. This means that they were 
neither upper, like the nobility and clergy, 
nor lower, like peasants and serfs. Money, the 
source of wealth of the bourgeoisie, was to 
become more important tlian land, the source 
of wealth of the nobility. In time, the bour- 
geoisie were to become so powerful that they 
would dominate countries and dictate to 
kings. Lords who had once looked down on 
businessmen were now eager to many’ off 
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Careossonne, France, a Medieval Walled Town. Shew hew $uch (owns were both emblems and ene> 
mies of the feudof system. 


their daughters to them Town governments 
placed many limits on personal freedom, 
limiting, for example, the amount of money 
to be spent on funerals and the number of 
trees to be planted in a garden. 

Problems of Medieval Businessmen. 
Some modern businessmen feel that the gov- 
ernment interferes too much with business, 
but many medieval businessmen longed for 
a government strong enough to regulate and 
protect business. A strong government would 
have rid the highways of bandits and the 
seas of pirates It might have reduced the 
countless fees charged by feudal nobles every 
time a cargo crossed a bridge or border. A 
strong government would have set up uni- 
form systems of tolls, weights, measures, and 
coinage. Insufficient money and an inade- 
quate system of credit and banking made it 
difficult to carry on much business. The 


Church forbade Christians to give or accept 
interest on loans Today we mean by usunj 
excessive interest rates only. But then, even 
moderate interest was called usury. Business- 
men were also hindered by too few bridges, 
poor roads, and frail ships. 

Medieval Cuilda: Craft and Merchant 
Monopoliea. Because medieval business- 
men had no strong government to protect 
business, they considered it necessary to take 
matters into their own hands. Associations, 
known as guilds, which they set up, prac- 
tically controlled town governments. They 
laid down rigid rules for the conduct of 
business. Guilds also served as a kind of sodal 
club. They were really monopolies created 
for the mutual benefit of members. Guilds 
were strong in China, India, and Japan, too, 
at this time In China, when feudal lords 
levied heavy tares, guilds went on strike. 
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Guild Halls on ihe Canal 
in Ghenf, Belgium. List 
the buildings in your 
community which have 
borrowed from this style 
of architecture, includ- 
ing the particular archi- 
tectural characteristics 
they have borrowed. 


All the bakers in a mcdic\-al towm -would 
C/T2ari!Zf into a bakers' craft guild. And the 
coldsmiths, weasers, shoemakers, and other 
m.mufacturcrs would organize into guilds for 
their respective crafts. Unlike modem labor 
unions, therefore, the medieval guild was 
composed of owners as well as workers. Each 
craft guild was made up of apprentices, 
jatimri/mcn, and masters. Tlie young ap- 
prentice worked for a period of years without 
pay. He received from his emploj'cr, a 
mcytcT, food, clothing, shelter, and religious 
as well .os vocational education. Once skilled, 
he svas considered a joumnjman and earned 
w.aces. Tlscm he might change to other 
masters from whom he might learn more. 
Finally. svhen he could show guild examiners 
that he could p.^odoce a fine piece of work. 


known as a masterpiece, he became a master. 
Then, if he had enough money, he could open 
his own shop. Many fathers apprenticed their 
sons in their own craft so that they could pass 
on their trade secrets to the next generation. 

Guild standards were so high that a guild 
member could be proud of his product. A 
worker on an assembly line in a modem fac- 
toiy- can never feel such a sense of creative- 
ness. -Also, a medieval craftsman did not 
have to worrv' about competition from outside 
the towm, because imports were limited. 
Competition within the town was curbed by 
limits on the number of apprentic>es. 'Thus 
there would be fairly few masters. Guild 
members were guaranteed aid in time of 
siclmcss, aeddent, and old age, and burials 
and care for their widows and orphans. Joy* 
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ous occasions in the life of a guild member 
were the plays, religious festivals, and ban* 
quets sponsored by the guilds. 

Guild membership, however, carried with 
it responsibilities as well as privileges A 
member could be expelled for failing to pro- 
duce a good article, for violating the rules 
fixing wages and hours, for overcharging cus- 
tomers, or for scandalous behavior. One wine 
merchant, for instance, who sold impure wine 
was required to drink a gobletful himself. The 
rest was poured over his head, and he was 
forbidden forever to sell wine. Prices were 
fixed by the guild, not by supply and demand. 
The fixed price was supposed to cover the 
cost of materials and labor and give the pro- 
ducer a fair profit. This was called the just 
price. To sum up, the master combined the 
services of a manufacturer, a worker, a mid- 
dleman. and a retail seller. And the guild 
was a combined chamber of commerce, labor 
union, school, fraternity, and insurance so- 
ciety. 

About 1500, craft guilds began to decline. 
Why? A newcomer without family connec- 
tions had almost no chance to get into a guild. 
High initiation fees discouraged many would- 
be members. Because the guilds also discour- 
aged ne\v methods, little progress could be 
made. Furthermore, as demand for products 
increased greatly, the guilds were unable to 
fill orders. Thus guilds began to outlive their 
usefulness. The deathblow to most guilds 
was to come in the eighteenth century, when 
many new machines were invented. 

Merchant guilds wanted all trading within 
the town to be in the hands of their own 
members. To increase the profits of their 
members, they strictly regulated trade with 
other towns or even countries To prevent 
one member from taking advantage of an- 
other, the guilds fixed prices and punished 
merchants who cheated customers. Practices 
such as cornering the mcrfcct —buying np 
practically the entire supply of a product in 
order to sell the product at a higher price — 
were forbidden. Like modem governments, 
the merchant guilds built docks, customs 


houses, and warehouses. Some of the most 
powerful of the guilds maintained armed 
guards to patrol roads and hired sailors to 
patrol the seas. 

Medieval Fairs: People# Meet and Prog- 
res# ncsuIlB. At medieval fairs jesters and 
jugglers, clowns and minstrels, dancers and 
actors entertained. At such famous fairs as 
St. Ives (England), Novgorod (Russia), and 
Champagne ( France), English wool, Russian 
furs, Spanish wine, Flemish linen, and the 
spices and silks which It.alians had imported 
from the East were exchanged. Merchants 
would pay feudal lords fees for protection 
and for the right to market their wares at 
these fairs. 

All these traders had different currencies. 
Therefore, money-changers were needed to 
figure out how much one currency was w orth 
in terms of another. Some of these money- 
changers became moneylenders Since mer- 
chants would leave large sums with them for 
safekeeping, they were able to lend money 
and charge interest. Tliey knew that not all 
these merchants would demand their money 
at the same time. Thus, money-changers be- 
came moneylenders, and moneylenders in 
turn became bankers. The advent of bankers 
made it unnecessary for traveling merchants 
locarry large sums with them. Arrangements 
were made with bankers in other towns to 
issue money to these merchants when they 
presented orders. By about 1500, banks were 
issuing paper money. The first moneylenders 
in medieval Europe were Jews, since Jews 
were not bound by the rules of the Christian 
Church to refrain from taking interest. As 
intolerance barred Jews from guilds, banking 
was one of the few occupations open to them. 
Many lords and kings used religious prejudice 
as an excuse for not paying back loans to 
Jewish bankers. Later, Italians, especially 
in the Lombard cities, became the leading 
bankers. 

Medieval fairs gave the humblest farmer 
or craftsman an incentive to increase produc- 
tion. He knew that once or twice each year, 
for several weeks, he could find customers 
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The Merchanis of Venice Mainly Mid- 
dlemen. In the fifth century, some terrified 
Italians fled from the fury of Attila the Hun 
to some swampy islands near the north coast 
of the Adriatic Sea. There they built them- 
selves some fishermen’s huts. By the four- 
teenth century, this fishermen’s hamlet had 
become the richest city in Europe. The for- 
mer swamps had become picturesque canals, 
the modest fishing boats, romantic gondolas, 
and the fishermen's huts, magnificent palaces. 
The simple market place had become the 
Rialto, probably the world’s leading trading 
center. For many of the descendants of the 
£fth-ccntury refugees had become the pros- 
perous merchants of Venice. The most famous 
of these merchants was Marco Polo (page 

m) 

What explains this success story? During 
the Crusades, because of their geographical 
position, Venice and other Italian cities en- 
joyed a business boom. At Moslem ports 


Venetian and other Italian merchant fleets 
picked up cargoes of Far Eastern luxuries. 
By way of V'enice they er entually reached 
Flemish and German cities. Of the cities in 
Flanders, Bruges — in Belgium today — be- 
came the Venice of the north. Bruges was 
well situated to be the distributing center 
for goods going to English, German, and 
Scandinavian ports. Using English raw wool, 
Flemish weavers became famous for their 
excellent craftsmanship. In time, German 
cities achieved commercial supremacy over 
both Venice and Bruges. 

The Hanseatic League: Povterful Trad- 
ing Monopoly. Eighty-odd German cities in 
the region of the Baltic and North Seas 
formed a powerful league for promoting trade 
and providing protection to ships. It had 
trading posts from Novgorod, Russia, to Lon- 
don, England Its powerful fleet made war 
on Denmark and England for interfering with 
its trade. German cities on the Baltic sea- 






o( Ih. M=d!=vol Swedish Town of V.iby. Vf.b/. n,o.chonl. were member, of fhe Hon.eohc 
leogue. Find out what imports ond exports such ships might hove carried to end from fh.s port. 
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coast, such as Hamburg and Bremen, became 
the most prosperous members of the Hanse- 
atic League. From the thirteenth to the sev- 
enteenth centuries, the League carried ideas 
as well as goods from civ’ilized towns to back- 
ward areas. Yet in 1601 it was said of the 
German cities: “Most of their teeth have 
fallen out, the rest sit but loosely in their 
head." For just as the Italian and Flemish 
cities had lost trade supremacy, so had they. 
World trade had shifted to Atlantic seaports. 
Powerful nations, such as England, France, 
and Spain, had risen, to give their merchants 
aid and protection. 

Medieval Culture Influenced 
by Religion and Feudalism 

Teachers were few and soldiers were many 
in western Europe during the early Middle 
.\gcs. MOiat a tlireat to civilization! Schools, 
libraries, and books were so scarce that ig- 
norance and superstition were widespread. 
Church schools in monasteries and cathe- 
drals were mainly for boys preparing to be 
monks and priests. Charlemagne was an ac- 
tive partner of the Church in extending edu- 
cation to other boys (page 160). By the year 
1000, church schools \vcrc teaching religion, 
Latin grammar, and church music, and also 
some arithmetic, astronomy, and philosophy. 
Later, guilds and wealthy persons founded 
a few .schools. Yet, besides churchmen, few 
persons could read and vsTitc. 

Medieval Universities: an Educational 
Revival. One room with a straw-covered 
floor, a schedule that presided a smattering 
of subjects, one professor, and a score of stu- 
dents made up the earliest medieval unis’cr- 
sity. let suddenly, in the twelfth centurj’, 
univcrsitic.s were attracting thousands of stu- 
dents and scores of professors. W'hy? With 
the rise of cities and the increase in busine.ss, 
more people had more money, and many had 
more time to spend on study. Europeans had 
m.ade contacts witli scholarly .Moslems, Jews, 
and BvTantincs during the Crusades. These 
contacts inspired an educational revival in 


Europe. Students, thirsty for knowledge, 
flocked to cities to drink in the learning of 
brilliant lecturers. Thus, unis'ersities were 
not planned. Some of them sprang from the 
old cathedral schools. As the numbers of 
students and professors increased, they real- 
ized that it would be to their advantage to 
organize. Their organization was called a 
university, meaning guild or corporation. 

Soon many medieval universities were spe- 
cializing in some field of learning. The Uni- 
versity of Paris,* founded about 1200, special- 
ized in the study of religion, and the 
Universitj' of Salerno, Italy, in medicine. 
Dissatisfied students would sometimes leave 
one university for another. They would go, 
for example, from Oxford to Cambridge in 
England. The most famous of the German 
universities, Heidelberg, was established 
later, in the fourteenth century. 

Some medieval universities did not special- 
ize. They taught the arts, theology (the study 
of religion), law, and medicine. In the arts 
course, students studied grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. A Bachelor of Arts degree (B. A.) was 
awarded to those who fulfilled the require- 
ments in these subjects. This degree entitled 
holders to teach elementary subjects. Those 
who continued graduate work in theology, 
law, or medicine might win the Master of 
Arts degree (M. A.). This degree made them 
professors. 

Life was no bed of roses for the medieval 
university student. He had to sit all day on a 
hard bench in a cold lecture hall. Mastery of 
Latin was absolutely necessary. Students did 
not investigate or experiment, but had to 
memorize the works of ancient authorities. 
Theological students memorized passages 
from the Bible; medical students, the works 
of Hippocrates and Galen. And all studied 
Aristotle. Pupils had to take notes fever- 
ishly, for there were few textbooks." Teach- 

* Ttie University of Paris is known as the mother 
of universities. 

- Printing was practically unknown in Europe until 
Inc fifteenth century. 
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ing was by the lecture method with an occa- 
sional debate. Those who were too poor to 
pay their professors sometimes received per- 
mission from the town to beg. 

Yet students and teachers were privileged 
persons. They were tax-exempt. ITiey could 
be tried in the more lenient church courts. 
Businessmen granted special privileges to 
students in order to keep universities from 
moving to other towns. And kings warned 
ofBcials to arrest students only for serious 
crimes. 

Then as now, students sometimes thought 
more of having a good time than of studying. 
They wandered to other countries and to 
other universities singing jolly verses, such 
as this one from Gaudeamus Igitur: 

"Let us live, then, and be glad 
While young life’s before usl 
After youthful pastime had. 

After old age hard and sad, 

Earth Will slumber o'er us." 

Student activities sometimes included fights 
with townspeople, fencing, and hunting. 
Upperclassmen tormented freshmen by treat- 
ing them roughly and assigning them ridicu- 
lous tasks. 

Medieval Philosophers Stress Scholas- 
ticism. "Can two angels occupy the same 
place at the same time?” Such questions 
W’cre discussed for horns in medieval univer- 
sities. Logic Or reason was used to try to find 
ans^ve^s to such questions relating to religion. 
Since religion was the dominant influence in 
the Middle Ages, theology was considered the 
most important subject. Professors used the 
logic of Aristotle to prove the truth of Church 
doctrines. This use of Aristotelian logic was 
important in the school of philosophy called 
scholasticism. 

A follower of scholasticism was called a 
schoolman. One of the most popular school- 
men was the brilliant and tragic monk Peter 
Abelard (1079-1142). Because students in 
Pans left their classes to listen to the lectures 
of their fellow student, Abelard, he is consid- 
ered the founder of the University of Paris. 
Like Socrates, Abelard tried to make his thou- 



Medern University Students in Peris Reviving 
Some of the Pronks of Medieval Students. How 
does this compare with certain aspects of Ameri- 
can university life todoy? 

sands of pupils think by asking them chal- 
lenging questions. Jn his book, S/c ct Non, 
meaning "Yes and No," he listed arguments 
for and against various church doctrines 
which Seemed to contradict one another. For 
each argument he quoted Church authorities. 
He encouraged the reader to figure out for 
himself which were the correct answers. He 
taught, “By doubting, we are led to inquiry, 
and from inquiry we perceive tbe truth." 
Abelards encouragement of this spirit of in- 
quiry antagonized many religious leaders. 
They maintained that some beliefs sliould be 
based on faith alone. Many condemned Abe- 
lard as a heretic. An unhappy love affair with 
lovely H^loise added to his troubles The 
lave letters of H^loise and Abelard arc liter- 
ary treasures. 

About 1200, writings on Aristotle by the 
Moslem scholar Averroes (p.ige 149) began to 
filter into Europe Afany churchmen feared 
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The Surgeon Dentist of the Sixteenth Century. 
Compare the above scene with your own experi- 
ences in a dental chair. 


that the writings of the pagan .\ristotle, espe- 
cially when interpreted by a Mohammedan, 
might cause Christians to question their 
own religion. /\ scholarly Dominican priest, 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), WTOte a book 
called Sumrna Thcologica to quiet these fears. 
In it, using .Aristotelian logic, this schoolman 
attempted to show that the Christian religion 
could stand the test of reason. 

Obstacles to Science in the Middle Ages. 
Ships sailing the seas with everj' member 
of the crew dead; villages deserted by all but 
coqises; babies wailing for their dead moth- 
ers , This was the Black Death which de- 
stroyed millions in Europe, Asia, and .Africa 
in the fourteenth centurs’. .And the greatest 
doctor in all Europe explained the cause of 


this plague as “the grand conjunction of the 
three superior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars, in the sign of Aquarius'! 

Only the most ignorant and stiperstitious 
indix’idual would give such an e.xplanation 
today. However, in the Middle Ages most 
persons believed in Uie false science of astol- 
ogy (page 35). Farmers planting crops, kings 
planning battles, and girls scheduling wed- 
dings all consulted the stars and planets to 
determine the luckiest date for the undertak- 
ing. Alchemists (page 149) continued the 
hopeless search for ways to turn cheaper 
metals into gold, and to make life eternal. 

“Swallow these worms.” ‘Wear a charm 
around your neck wdth the word Abraca- 
dabra’ on it.” Such were the prescripbons 
of many medieval doctors. During the Middle 
Ages and for centuries after, supersbtion was 
so powerful that many helpless women were 
burned, drowmed, or hanged as witches ii 
league with the De\il. 

Religion and philosophy, not sciences o: 
man and nature, were considered fit subject 
for study. Man and nature were God’s crea 
lures. It w'as believed to be irreverent fo: 
human beings to analrae them sdenbfically 
Science was hindered because the word o 
such ancient authoribes as Aristotle an< 
Galen was generally accepted as final. T 
find out how many teeth a horse has, medi 
eval men consulted these authoribes, instea' 
of getting the informabon straight from th 
horse’s mouthl 

Progress of Science in the Middle Agci 
It would be unfair to think of the medievj 
world exclusively in terms of demons, drat 
ons, witches, magic, and unscienbfic scholar 
Some men, especially in the Moslem work 
conducted many sdentific investigabons. On 
English monk and sdentist, Roger Baco 
( 1214-1294), adxised scientists to rely less o 
ancient scholars and more on their own ol 
servabon and e,xpcrimentabon. He prcdicte 
that such scientific techniques would evei 
tually give the world horseless carriages, .ai 
planes, and ships needing neither oars m 
sails. But Roger Bacon himself was not ci 
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tirely free from the superstition of his age. 
He maintained that "no education which man 
ran gtv^ wiji bestow such wisdom as does the 
tating of the flesh of dragons.” 

A few medieval doctors learned anatomy, 
30t from ancient books, but by courageously 
lissecting corpses. Indirectly, alchemists 
ijelped to develop chemistry, and astrologists 
:o develop astronomy. Glass windows, eye- 
glasses, mechanical clocks, and lead plumb- 
‘I'g were medieval inventions. And it was in 
the Middle Ages that Europe began to use 
compass, gunpowder, and the printing 
press. 

The Printing Press Speeds Progress. 
People who lived hundreds of years ago are 
giving advice and information to millions of 
persons alive today. Without the printing 
press, this advice and information would be 
available to few. As early as the first century 
the Chinese were familiar with printing. 
In the fifteenth century a d , a few Europeans 
learned to carve or cast single letters on metal 
w wooden blocks, which could be used to set 
up whole pages for printing. This device was 
^Ued movable type. Most historians beb'eve 


that John Gutenberg made the first printing 
press using movable type. About 1450, Guten' 
berg printed by this means an edition of the 
Bible in Mainz, Germany. 

Democracy owes a great debt to the inven- 
tion of printing. Through printing, more ac- 
curate books could be produced in great 
quantities at low prices. Kno%ving that they 
could thus reach the common people, more 
authors were to write on popular subjects in 
language that the people could understand 
Today many countnes strive to educate 
everybody. This would be impossible under 
the medieval system of lectures with few 
textbooks or libraries. Newspapers and mag- 
azines can keep people informed on current 
events However, some governments have 
used the printing press to destroy democracy 
By printing only what they want the people 
to know, they discourage the people from 
doing their o^vn thinking 

The Compaes, World-Revealing; Gun- 
powder, World-Shaking. In the past four 
centuries, man has learned more about the 
peoples, lands, and resources of this earth 
than in all the centuries before. The com* 
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pass dcscn-es nuich credit for revealing this 
knowledge. Guided by a comp.i.ss, s.ailors can 
sail in the right direction e\'cn at night far 
frotn ain scacoa.st, and in cloudy and stormy 
weather. Many ancient peoples, including 
the Chinese, knew that a freely .suspended 
magnet would always tuni to the north. 

Tlic Chinese had also knowm about gun- 
powder for centuries. It began to be used 
in Europe in the fourteenth centniy. Soon it 
was wc.akcning feiidali.sm and strengthening 
monarchies. For, as we have seen, feudal 
lords conld not stand up against mon.irchs 
who could afford to equip large amues with 
guns and cannons. .A.nd we know well the 
world-shaking effects of g^inpowder in our 
times. 

Modem Languages Develop in the l\Iid- 
dle Ages. Language is a living thing. Like 
people, some nurds and phnases are con- 
stantly being born and others dving. For 
c.xample, courting a girl has always been a 
popular activity. Rut the popukar name for 
the actirily keeps changing. Some have “kept 
companx"; .some have “.six.arked"; and some 
have “gone stead)-.’' When a word or phrase 
continues to be used, it ma\' become part of 
the language. Like Indians, we sometimes 
'hnr> the hatchet.” This coining of new 
xxordN to m.iko langxiage simpler and more 
expressne m.akes language flc.vible but some- 
timtx puzaling. Engh.dimcn xisitins; the 
k nited States .xro puzrJed b\- many c-ypres- 
stDiis. Ex en xx ithin the United States. Xorth- 
emers and Southeniers frequently bexx-ilder 
each other. 

Rut until the fifteenth centurx', most edu- 
cated persons in xx-estem Europe did not face 
tins language problem. Latin xxms the inter- 
nation.xl lanpiagc of churchmen. kTOwers, 
diplomats, xxTiters. .and students. Yet llafin. 
like Greek, is a “dead" l.anguagc tod.ix-. Most 
Europeans had never mastered the ckassical 
Latin of Caes.ar, Cicero, .and Horace. Lacldnit 
CwXiraticn. they .spoke a xailgar form of Latin. 
M.\ny Karbarians pourixsg into the Roman 
Empire spoke onlx' their oxxax langu.artes. 

In tim.e, the people of each geographic area 


began to speak their oxxm kanguace, based 
on tbs x-ulg.ar Latin or the language of the 
barbarians. Nexx* xx'ords and phrases ana 
simpler grananaar dex-eloped. On the other 
hand, scholars who xxTOte in cla.ssical Latin 
jealoaisly gu.arded much of the ancient x-ocah- 
ulary and difBcuR grammar. Hoxx'ex-er, even 
their xx-ritten Latin xxaas not so pure as that 
of the xx-riters of andent Rome, By the thir- 
teenth century it xx-as dear that the .spoken 
language of the people xx-ould triumph ox'er 
the xxTitten kanguage of the scholars. 

Tliese spoken languages of the people, 
called vcniacithr, now beg.an to be xx-ritten 
doxxTi. From Latin, the language of the Ro- 
m.ans, dex-eloped the Romance languages 
(page liS). These became nation.al kanguages. 
So did other \-emacukar languages, called 
Tculonic. xx-bich grexv out of the srxeech of 
tlie German bar'bari.ans. This group includes 
German. Dutch, EnglLsh, Flemksh, D.anish, 
Xorxvegian, and Sxvcdish. Vernacular speech 
in eastern Europe dex'doped into the SJaric 
group of languages. Among the Slax-ic na- 
tional languages are Polish. Ru.ssian. and Bul- 
garian. Tire people of Scotland. kV.ales. and 
Ireland long spoke x'emacukar kanguages be- 
longing to the Celtic group. 

M.any xvords in all European kanguages, 
and even in certain .Asiatic kangu.ages, hax-e 
simikar spelling, sound, and meaning, .Ah 
these members of the Indo-European lan- 
guage family (page 5-5^ hax'e taken xverds 
from one anollxer. The Latin pater (father) is 
related to the Gcrm.an voter and the Persian 
pidcr. .And all the Indo-European languages 
hax-e borroxx-ed xvords from other langince 
families, such as the Semitic. Semitic .Arahic 
has given English such xx-ords as henna and 
cclihcT. 

With the dex-elopment of x-cmacular lan- 
guages. the common people could ex-entually 
e.\pre.ss in literataire their hopes and fears. 
Le.aming. once a monopoly of tixe fexx- (aris- 
tocrats and churchmenk xx-a.s sloxx-ly bean- 
ning to filter into the lix-es of the many. 

Mediex-al Literature: Religious and Ro- 
mantic. Medicx-al historians often used his- 
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lory either to prove religious doctrines or 
to praise heroes. In general, they failed to 
examine causes, to interpret the meaning of 
events, or to analyze the problems of the 
common people. In fact, most medieval liter- 
ature ignores the daily life of the common 
people. It concentrates instead on the ad- 
ventures of noble Jen/ghts, the romances of 
court ladies, and stories for religious inspir- 
ation and moral guidance. But late in the 
Middle Ages, an Englishman, William Lang- 
land, wrote a poem. The Vision of Piers 
Plowman Its characters include beggars, 
serfs, and hermits as well as aristocratic ladles 
and haughty nobles. The poem stresses such 
ideas as the equality of men, the dignity of 
labor, and contempt for hypocrisy. Thus, for 
the Middle Ages, it was a revolutionary poem. 

Epics Praise Daring Knights. Medieval 
wandering minstrels were heartily welcomed 
in village, castle, and town They would 
chant long epic poems of kings and knights, 
of battles and victories. Beowulf, one of the 
earliest epics, was first sung and later written 
ia Anglo-Saxon. Its Vik/ng hero, Beowulf, 
braves the watery den of a fierce dragon and, 
after a terrible struggle, slays the monster. A 
more familiar English epic is made up of all 
the legends of King Arthur and his knights 
of the Round Table. These legends tell much 
of feudal warfare and chivalry. The German 
epic, Nibelungenlicd, has been made immor- 
tal in the operas of Richard Wagner. Its hero, 
Siegfried, like Beowulf, kills a dragon. He 
then wades through a ring of fire to rescue a 
deeping beauty. Spain’s national epic is 
he Cid. Its hero, filled with the Christian 
spirit and the ideals of chivalry, fought the 
Moors Some say that he fought for either 
Christians or Moors, depending upon which 
paid him more. The most famous French epic 
is the Song of Roland. Roland was a noble 
of Charlemagne’s court who died heroically 
fighting the Moors in Spain. The poem 
breathes the spirit of chivalry, Christianity, 
and patriotism, 

Romances- Love Stories of the Nobler “All 
die world loves a lover,” At least m the Mid- 



A Scene from fhe Oberommergou PoMion Ploy — 
Christ before Pilote. A modem version of a 
medievol ploy. 


die Ages, everybody loved to hear the trou- 
badours of France and the minnesingers of 
Germany sing about lovers. Most medieval 
love stories have as their heroes hot-blooded 
knights who go through fire and water to win 
their loves. The slim heroines have hearts of 
ice. They spurn the lover, but finally yield 
to his ardor, A famous French medieval ro- 
mance, Romance of the Rose, ends thus: 

"And Nature laughs, it seems to me, 
tVhen Joined at last are He and She.” 

Happy, also, is the ending to the tender 
Frend) tale Aucassin and Nicoletie. A medi- 
eval love story told in many lands which ends 
less happily is Tristan and Isolde. By mis- 
take Tristan and Isolde drink a magic mixture 
which dooms them to love each other forever. 
But fate has given each another mate. 

Dramas Teach Religion and Morals. Pagan 
festiv-aJs were picturesque and dramatic. In 
the Middle Ages, in order to make its re- 
ligious ceremonies more colorful, the Church 
introduced religious dramas These were 
mtjstcrij plays, plays based on Bible stories 
miracle plays, based on legends of saints, and 
morality plays, based on such themes as jus- 
tice, greed, and sin In the morality plays, 
virtues and vices appeared as characters m 
order to teach lessons Tjpes of literature in 
which spiritual ideas are thus given concrete 

a The passion play held every ten )ears at OW- 
anunergau, Germany, is a modem sumval 
medieval in>-stery play 


T 
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The Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. What characteristics of a Gothic cothedral can you find in 
this picture? 


form .irv i.ilU-d allegories. The most famous 
of the morality plays is Everyman. In it, good 
and csil stniugle to win control o\er a man’s 
soul 


I'abhaux Ridtenlc Aristocrats. Very diff 
ent from the religious dramas were t 
I-rench iabliaux, comical short stories told 
verse. Other countries had tales similar to t 
fahhatis. Often using indecent langua] 
these tales poked fun at nobles, clergy, a 
in the towns the fabliaux were esj 
cinlly popular with merchants, whose gro 
ing power made them l)old enough to lau 
at feudal privileges and ideals. Some of t 
tales, srich as Reynard the Fox, are about ai 
mals who behave like human beings. Th 
nchcule such traits as pride, sfupiditv, grer 
nnd hypocrisy. But some tales seein to u 


go; 


hold cunning and deceit as roads to success. 

Medieval Music; Hymns and Folk 
Songs. Through music the people of the 
Middle Ages revealed their intense religious 
feeling. The chanting of masses by priests 
had begun in the Eastern Church at Constan- 
tinople. This practice spread rapidly through- 
out the western world. Then choirs took up 
chanting hymns composed by monks. One 
such hymn. Dies Irac, expresses the terror 
uith which Judgment Day was regarded in 
the Middle Ages. Tlie soothing tones of an- 
other, jcrusalem the Golden, bring comfort 
to the Clnristian. Hymns of joy, carols, sung 
at Christmas or Easter, were especially popu- 
lar. 

The Middle Ages had some worldly music, 
too. Students wrote medieval history with 


the middle ages 


their drinking songs; fanners, with their har- 
dest songs; and minstrels, with their songs of 
love and war. Such simple songs of the com- 
mon people, folk songs, have been handed 
Jo%vn through the centuries by word of 
mouth. 

In the main, medieval music did not merge 
independent voice parts in harmony or com- 
bine many instruments in orchestration. 
When hurdy-gurdies, drums, bagpipes, trum- 
pets, and lutes played together, it was usu- 
ally for the purpose of making the music 
louder, not sweeterl 

Artists Harmonize Their Talents in 
Gothic Cathedrals. Medieval men sang 
God’s praises in music. But nothing in medi- 
eval music compares with the magnificent 
architecture of the cathedrals which the Mid- 
dle Ages created for the glory of God. These 
cathedrals were like beautiful symphonies in 
stone. Building a cathedral was a voluntary 
Co-operative enterprise which sometimes took 
centuries. Popes, kings, and merchants spent 
fortunes on cathedral construction. The poor 
gave their pennies. Workers generously pooled 
their strength and skills. 

The architectural style of medieval cathe- 
drals was either Romanesque or Gothic. Both 
had floor plans in the form of a Latin aoss. 
The earliest cathedrals were called Roman- 
esque, meaning Roman-like, because they 
looked hke the ancient Roman courthouses. 
Thick walls had to be constructed to support 
the massive stone roof of a Romanesque ca- 
thedral. Windows were few and small to 
avoid weakening the walls. Consequently, 
the interiors were dark. The many rounded 
arches over doors and windows help to iden- 
tify a Romanesque cathedral. 

In the twelfth century, architects began 
designing Gothic cathedrals. These were 
lofty, light, and graceful, yet just as durable 
as the Romanesque, the architects discov- 
ered a way to make thick walls unnecessary, 
and thus made it possible to build tall cathe- 
drals with many large windows. By redistnb- 
'iting the weight of the roof, they could pre- 
vent It from pushing the walls ourivard. First, 



Twelfth-Century Ivory Corving 


the roof xvas made steeper by the substitution 
of pointed ardies for rounded ones. Thus, 
more of the rooFs weight pressed downward 
instead of outward. Furthermore, some of 
these pointed arches rested on slender pillars 
inside the cathedral. Second, wherever the 
ouhvard pressure of the roof was heaviest, 
the builders reinforced or buttressed the wall 
by thickening it. Finally, outside the walls, 
they built arches leaning against the top 
of the \valls to act as an additional brace. 
These slender arches are called /lying but- 
tresses. 

Even^e who performs in a symphony 
must play his part in harmony with other 
performers. So it was with the artists who 
created these Gothic symphom'es in stone. 
Glassworkers carefully selected hundreds of 
bits of gorgeously colored glass and arranged 
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them in intricate patterns to give the cathe- 
drals their famous stained-glass windows. 
Sculptors carv-ed the reliefs and statues from 
the same stone as the cathedral, and thus 
the sculpture is in harmony with the archi- 
tecture. Nearly two thousand statues of saints, 
angels, prophets, and biblical characters 
adorn the inside and outside of Chartres Ca- 
thedral in France. But cathedral sculptors 
also portrayed farmers, craftsmen, animals, 
and flowers. Failure to include such creatures 
of God would be like omitting some notes 
in the s>'mphony. Some craftsmen produced 
delicate woodcarving on pulpits and altars. 


Others svrought handsome bronze or iron 
grillwork on gates. Still others embroidered 
tapestries for the walls. Skillful jewelers made 
altars sparkle. Working in harmony with the 
rest were those diligent men who produced 
the illuminated manuscripts of religious 
books often found on cathedral altars. 

Any tourist could stand outside Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Notre Dame, Cologne, or Milan 
cathedrals and admire the lofty spires and 
pointed arches reaching toward heaven. Out- 
side Notre Dame Cathedral the tourist might 
be amused at the queer stone animal or hu- 
man heads, called gargoyles, which project 
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from (he gutters to act as ramspouts. Step- 
ping inside, he might admire the fewel-hke 
effect of the sun streaming in through the 
stained-glass windows But it takes a tourist 
who knows the history of the Afiddie Ages 
to appreciate fully a Gothic cathedral. 

A Glance Back at the 
Middle Ages 

In many ways the Gothic cathedral sums 
up the late Middle Ages. It would have been 
impossible to build cathedrals if the bar- 
barian invasions and feudal warfare had not 


been curbed. Tapestries, ivory carvings, and 
colorful mosaics in many cathedrals show the 
influence of Byzantine and Moslem contacts 
brought about by the Crusades. The fact that 
hundreds of Gothic cathedrals were con- 
structed was a sign of growing wealth and 
strength. It was increased wealth from in- 
creased trade which led to the growth of 
aties. Civic pride inspired contributions for 
financing the cathedrals. Guilds furnished the 
workers- Above alJ, the Gothic cathedral 
stands as testimony to how many persons in 
(he Middle Ages concentrated (heir hopes 
and dreams on the next U(orld. 
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USHERING IN MODERN TIMES 

Picture an imaginar}' sleepyhead who fell asleep in Europe in 1500 and 
did not wake up until 1750. Would he have found living conditions very 
much changed? Probably not. But suppose this easily fatigued individual 
fell into another deep slumber about 1751 and has just awakened. What 
breath-taking changes he would find this time! For in the last two hundred 
years, mankind has made more political, social, and scientific progress than 
in the whole history of civilization before. 

Wiry, then, do not most history books date modem times from 1750 instead 
of from 1500? Because no great changes occur overnight. There is always 
a time of «ttansition between periods of history when old ideas are dying 
and new ideas are being bom. A period of transition is like a bridge. The 
bridge between medieval and modem times is roughly the period between 
1500 and 1750. The pillars which hold up this bridge are a series of world- 
shaking developments, some of which began developing even much earlier 
than 1500. These developments include the Renaissance, the Scientific Revo- 
lution, the Commercial Revolution, the Rise of Capitalism, the Protestant 
Reformation, and the Rise of National States. 

The pillars holding up the bridge to modem times were sunk deep in the 
Middle Ages. As feudalism was dying in the late Middle Ages, infant national 
states were growing up. Some medieval thinkers were so far ahead of their 
time that their contributions might almost be studied as part of modem 
histor)'. None of the pillars supporting the bridge to modem times stands 
alone. Each is linked to the others by numerous crossbeams. The explora- 
tions and discoveries of the Commercial Revolution contributed to the Scien- 
tific Revolution by increasing scientific knowledge. So, too, increased scien- 
tific knowledge made possible more explorations and discoveries. In fact, 
the pillars supporting the bridge to modem times are so closely connected 
that they sometimes appear to be one solid foundation. 

But what is meant by "modem times”? Modem times means more than 
a time period. It is an attitude of mind also. Its spirit is optimism, a belief 
that mankind can build a better world, as opposed to pessimism, the belief 
that mankind is doomed. The attitude of modem times is scientific, not 
superstitious. It holds all society responsible for helping the sick, the poor, 
and the oppressed. It recognizes the right of an individual to improve himself 
without being bound by the mles of a caste system. It stresses education for 
all. It is the freedom of the individual to speak for himself instead of having 
church and state speak for him. It e.xpects creative writers and artists to 
deal with worldly as well as religious problems. It upholds the privilege of 
the individual to worship according to his own conscience. It is the pleasure 
of living comfortably here on earth, and not only looking forward to a better 
life in heaven. It is an allegiance to one’s nation rather than to a feudal lord. 
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and a belief that one cm be a good citizen of (He world as weU as of his 
country. It is a rewgnition that no one race, nationalit)', or religion has a 
monopoly on the talents that benefit all manldod. 

There are people who live in modem times whose point of view is medie- 
val, just as there were medieval men whose point of view was modem. For 
there are always men Tjom before (heir (fine” and men who long for **tbe 
good old days.” Most persons todayprobably prefer modem times. Yet there 
are those who sigh for the Middle Ages there was a deeper religious 
feeling - when practically everybody's place in life seemed fixed. They point 
out that medieval men in general were not so driven by ambition as to take 
advantage of theirfeJJowmen. lo the Middle Ages, the threat of world-wide 
depressions did not hang over men. Nor were men terrorized by the threat 
of flame throwers and atomic bombs. 

There is a little of the medieval in aU of us, but some are thoroughly 
medieval-minded (page 135). Such persons believe in omens, magic, and 
fortune-telling. They say that men today have too manv freedom<. T 


ll,-. V'.aV Middle Ages. In this period of transition 

to modern times, the medieval point of view and the modem point of view 
were in constant conflict, as we shall now see. In fact, even today serious 
differences frequently arise behveen the medieval-minded and diose who 
have the spirit of modem times. 


PUITttfQ OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to identify and Terms to Oefioe 


bourgeehie • usury • troll guilds • oppreolice * 
masterpiece • just price • merchant gv»ld * wf- 
fsering }he market • moneychongers • Spice Is- 
' R/oho • Honseaiic Leogue • theology * 
*d)e!w}Jcij(n • Abeford • Tbomos Aqw'mas • Roger 
Bocen ♦ Gutenberg • Teutonic longuoges * 
ftaeufar • Slavic longuages • Celtic longuoges • 
Wo-Evtapeon languages • The Vision of Piers 


Plowman • Beowuff - Wifcelwrtgen/ied • le Cid • 
Song of Robrjd • troubadour • Romonee of the 
Rose • TrWo/i ond Isolde • mystery ploys • miroeJe 
ploys • morality plays • fverymorr • faWiouX • 
Dies free • coroti • foffc sortgs • Romanesque cothe- 
drols • Gatfiic cathedrols • flying buttreue* • 
slcined-glou windows • gargoyles ■ movable type 


Questions to Check Bosie Information 


k Compare a medfevol town with your home 
town. 

2. Show (fiat (tvodern merchants, like medieval 
odopr symbols to indteafe their businesses. 
• Met^evo) towns were like mognets to run- 
serfs, for whot reasons? 


A In what vroys was one's life eonstontly In 
dongef in a medieval town? 

5. How do you account for the rise of towns ond 
dfies in the Middle Ages? 

6. YThot was to) democratic and (b) undemo- 
ooGcln the government of medieval towns? 
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7. DiscuJJ iHe headaches of the medieval busi- 
nessman. 

8. Compare the (a) oims ond (b) practices of 
croft and merchant guilds. 

9. Trace the process by which a boy might be- 
come a master. 

10. Show that guild members had (a) privileges 
and (b) responsibilities. 

n. Give reasons for the decline of the croft 
guilds. 

12. Business and pleasure were mixed at medi- 
eval fairs. Discuss. 

13. Show how medieval fairs speeded up prog- 
ress. 

14. Prove that a mcrchonf had to have a good 
deal of courage no matter what route ho took 
between Europe and Asia in the Middle Ages. 

15. Tell how Venice developed from humble be- 
ginnings. 

16. Why did it pay for a merchant to belong 
to the Honsealic League? 

17. Discuss the most important reason for the 
rise of the medieval universities. 

18. In what ways was life in o medieval univer- 
sity (a) similar to and (b) different from life in 
o modern university? 


19. Why was Abelard, a religious mon, ot- 
locked by many as irreligious? 

20. What is importont to remember about 
Thomos Aquinos? Why? 

21. What was the most serious obstacle to sci- 
ence in the Middle Ages? Discuss. 

22. Prove thot science was not at a standstill 
in the Middle Ages. 

23. Vernacular languages grew out of other 
languages and local conditions. Explain fully. 

24. Give proof that most modem longuoges ore 
descended from a common ancestor. 

25. In what ways did the development of the 
vernocular help the development of democracy? 

26. Prove that the medieval epics express the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. 

27. Show by examples that fove was the major 
theme of the medieval romances. 

28. Point out the similarities and differences 
among the mystery, miracle, and morality plays. 

29. What contributions did the Middle Ages 
make to music? 

30. Give proof that the medieval cathedral was 
the work of all the people. 

31 . How is a Gothic cothedral different from a 
Romanesque cathedral? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. What odjectivos would you add to the list 
of odjcctives in this chopter describing a medi- 
eval town? 

2. The exterior of a medieval town gives many 
clues to its interior. What clues? 

3. In whol ways did the growth of towns show 
thot mon wos moking progress? 

4. To whol extent are the hazards of modern 
town life even greater than those of medicvol 
town life? 

5. The rise of towns was on indication that the 
bourgeoisie would eventually supplant the oris- 
locracy os the most powerful group in society. 
Why? 

6. How might a strong centroi government have 
been o greet help to the medieval businessman? 

7. How proctico! would it be to adopt a guild 
System for modern industry? Give reasons. 

8. Show by exomples thot in a sense there ore 
still croft guilds ond merchant guilds. 


9. Which do you think were greater: the respon- 
sibilities or the privileges of guild membership? 
Explain fully. 

10. In your opinion, what were the good and 
bad features of (a) the craft guilds and (b) the 
merchont guilds? 

11. Why might the medieval fair have meant 
more to people then than the most spectaculor 
event to us today? 

12. Necessity was the mother of banking. Prove. 

13. Just as the medieval university course of 
study was in keeping with the Middle Ages, so 
modern university courses of study reflect modem 
needs. Discuss, giving examples. 

14. Write your impressions of Abelard's state- 
ment: "By doubting wo ore led to inquiry and 
from inquiry we perceive the truth." 

15. Give reasons why it is surprising that science 
made as much progress os it did in the AMddla 
Ages. 
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16. In who! woyj were the printing preis, the 
compass, and gunpowder keys to modern times? 

17. In general, how do the themes of modem 
literature differ from the themes of medieval 
epics? 

18. For what reasons were the fabliaux so popu- 
lar? How do you explain their use of onimols 
instead of human beings? 


19. Whot medieval history might a student learn 
from o study of o medieval Gothic colhedral? 

20. How does a knowledge of medieval history 
give a person a deeper appreciation of a medl* 
evat cothedrol? 

21. Provo thot the section headed "A Glonee 
Bock at The Middle Ages" is olso o look forward 
to modern limes. 


Activities to Develop Creotive Abilities, Skills, ond Deeper Understanding 


1. For the class bulletin board, draw a sketch of 
ony aspect of medieval town life. Get ideas Ircm 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia or Miller and 
Baum's My Book of History, Volume III. 

2. Write an Imaginary tetter from a medieval 
craftsmen who has just become a master, advis- 
ing an ambitious young friend os to how he, too, 
con rise from opprenlieeshtp. 

3. Interview a member of a labor union to ob- 
tain Informotion for a committee report compar* 
Ing a modern union with a medieval craft guild. 

4. Write an essay entitled. "I Was a Merchant 
In the Hanseatic league." Consult Baldwin's 
Business in the Middle Ages. 

5. For the doss newspaper, write a column mode 
up of Interesting bits of information on (o) medi- 
eval trade and (b) medlevol city life. See Head- 
ing* in Medieval History by Scoff, Hyma, and 
Noyes. 

6. Locate on an outline mop of the world the 
following importont medieval cities: Boghdod, 
Bruges, Cuzco, Mexico City, Mecca, Somarkand, 
Constantinople, Ghent, Domascus, Cordova, Pe- 
king, Marseilles, Paris, London, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, Venice, Genoa, Delhi. Indicate why any 
five of these were important. Which of these cities 
ore far less Important now than then? 

7. In committee prepare for the bulletin board 
a largo mop on which you locate the most Im- 
portant medieval trade routes. By mean* of sim- 
ple symbols indicate the means of transportotion, 
the products exchanged, ond such obstacles os 
pirates ond bandits. Consult Day's A History of 
Commerce. 

B. As a committee research project, find out 
whot a visitor to o medieval fair at Champogne 
or Novgorod could learn obout (a) the products 
of various areas, (b) the clothing worn by various 
peoples, (c) varied customs, and (d) medieval 


busiftess practices. List your sources of informa- 
tion. 

9. Draw q sketch of your impression of whot a 
medieval fair must have looked like. Tell what 
you hove done to try to moke your sketch os ac- 
curote os possible. 

10. Consult on olios to compore the leodlng 
modern trade routes with the leading medieval 
ones. Whot conclusions do you drow? 

11. From the library cord catalog select a book 
on Marco Polo. Report on how his trovels stimu- 
lated trade between East and West. 

12. Prepare on orol report on methods used to 
punish guild members who gove short weight or 
edulteroted their products. 

13. Read Advice to a Norwegian Merchant In 
Medieval Heoder, edited by Ross ond McLaughlin. 
Moke a list of the wornings given which might 
well be heeded by merchants today. 

14. Read the selections from Vision of Piers 
Plowman In The Poetry of Freedom, edited by 
Benet and Cousins. Whot picture does this point 
of certoin ospects of medieval life? 

15. Using Haskins's The Rise of the Universities or 
Rail's life in the Medieval University, write an 
article for the class newspoper on (a) medieval 
professors, (b) medieval students, (c) medieval 
classroom activities, and (d) medlevol extra- 
curricular activities. 

16. Using the morality^ ploy fverymon as your 
model, with collaborators outline the scenes for 
o morality play on modem times. Include (o) 
your cast of choracters and (b) some sample 
dialogue. 

17. Imogine yourself o rnedievol troubadour. 
Write a verse to be sung to a lovely lady. See 
Robinson’s headings in European Hirtory, Volume 
I, for troubadour verse forms. 
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• UNIT FOUR 
Crossing the Bridge 
to Modern Times 

Some Symbols of the Renaissance and Reformation 
(lower left) Cortez, Who Helped to Creole on Empire in 
the New World. (Upper left) Pefrorch, the folher of the 
Renoissance. (Right) Louis XIV, Who Set the Pattern for 
Many Other Autocratic Rulers, Luther, Father of the 
Protestanf Reformohon; Copernicus, Whose Ideas Hare 
Tolcen Much Conceit Out of the Humon Race 
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CHAPTER 9 .... THE RENAISSANCE 
AND THE 
REFORMATION 


The Renoissance Rerives Interest in Mon, His Achievements, ond His World 
• The Renoissance Produces Literary Masterpieces and Artistic Geniuses • 
Hovr the Renaissonce Influenced the World • The Scientific Revolution 
Encouroges the Spirit of Inquiry • Scientific Method; Truth-Seeking in 
Action • Some Scientists Seek Truth ond Find Trouble • Pioneers of 
Modern Medicine • The Expansion of Europe Brings About the Commercial 
Revolution • How the Commercial Revolution Helped to Moke the Modern 
World • The Development of Capitalism • How Early Cepitolism Changed 
Industry and Agriculture end Influenced Government • The Protestant 
Reformation • Luther Introduces Protestantism • The Catholic Counter 
Reformation • Jesuits Spread Catholicism • How the Reformotion Reflected 
the Times 


'he Renaissance Revives Interest 
n Man, His Achievements, 
md His World 

A dagger in the back, poison slipped into 
, cup, a strangled corpse dropped Into the 
anal at midnight! These were some of the 
levices used by politicians to wn and hold 
lower in the Italian cities in the late Middle 
tges and early modem times. Some of the 
talian city-states called themselves republics 
ret practically all of them were ruled auto- 
Taticallyby a clique of wealthy businessmen, 
L few nobles, a political boss, or a tyrant, 
'euds, rebellions, civil wars, and trade wars 
vilh rival cities kept Venice, Genoa, Flor- 
;nce, Milan, and other Italian cities in almost 
jonstant turmoil. Yet these cities became the 
rultura! school of modem Europe as ancient 


Athens had once been the school of Greece. 

From the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, there occurred in these dtics a 
glorious revival of enthusiasm for the learn- 
ing, art, and literature of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans This revival, called the Rcnaii- 
sance (French for rehiTih), spread throughout 
Europe. Scholars feverishly searched libra- 
ries, castles, and the ruins of ancient cities 
for Creek and Roman literary and art 
treasures. CThe Renaissance stressed the 
study of man and his achievements. People 
gradually grew less interested in the neat 
world and more curious about this one. Cin 
fact, the Renaissance was a broad cultural 
movement which paved the %s'ay for great 
changes in science, business, religion, and 
government ) That is why we shall study 
in this chapter the Renaissance, the Sden- 
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of niedievaJ culture. Yet Renaissance artists 
did not imitate cJassfcal modefs sfavahly. 
Like that of the pagan Greek and Roman 
artists, Renaissance art was creative, natural, 
and lifelike. The subject matter, however, 
was still Christian. In the late Renaissance, 
some artists portrayed more worldly subjects. 

Why the Renaissance Began in the Ital. 
ion Cities. Large museums, great public 
libraries, and theaters are part of the cultural 
life of rich cities like New York, Paris, and 
London. Rural hamlets cannot afford such 
institutions. During the Middle Ages, Italian 
cities which had grown rich from trade with 
the East could afford to encourage culture. 
Their newly prosperous merchants now had 
leisure to devote to fine living. They dressed 
themselves in rich brocades, gave extravagant 
banquets, staged colorful carnivals, and 
sought to bring not only comfort but also 
beauty into their homes. Fine palaces were 
constructed. Artists were encouraged to 
beautify these with paintings and statues. 
Returning merchants and crusaders, bring* 
ing much of the superior civilization of 
Byzantines and Moslems, had to stop off 
at the Italian cities. Moreover, when Mos- 
lems attacked Constantinople in the fif- 
teenth century, many Greek scholars fled 
to Italy, bringing ancient Greek and Roman 
manuscripts. 

When most European towns decayed in the 
so-called Dark Ages, the Italian cities lived 
on. When most European nobles were living 
on isolated manors, rich Italians in these cities 
were exchanging ideas. We have already 
seen how, in the late Middle Ages, as busi- 
ness prospered, many of the Italian dtics 
won independence from the Holy Roman 
Emperor. Wealthy bankers, merchants, and 
churchmen began to support artists and 
svriters. Many of them, proud of living in the 
home of ancient Roman culture, hoped to 
revive its glories. 

Members of one wealthy banking and mer- 
chant family, the Siedici, successfully chal- 
lenged the power of the nobles and set them- 
selves up as the political bosses of the city of 


Florence. Lorenzo the .Magnificent, who died 
in 1492, a member of this family, used meth- 
ods similar to those of the tyrants of andent 
Athens. He bribed voters and fixed elections. 
However, ho also had fine public buildings 
constructed and generously supported sculp- 
tors, writers, and painters. To him belongs 
much of the credit for making Florence “the 
heart of the Renaissance." Credit belongs, 
too. to the Florentine people, who were either 
creative artists or filled with artistic appreda- 
tion Certain Popes, filled with the Renais- 
sance spirit, brought great scholars and artists 
to Rome and had Greek manuscripts trans- 
lated into Latin. One of these, Pope Nicholas 
V, founded the Vatican Library and planned 
the new St. Peters Church. Under him, Rome 
was practically rebuilt. Yet, like many other 
Renaissance personalities, Nicholas V kept 
one foot in the Middle Ages. Even after 
Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, ho 
tried to organize a Crusade. 

The Renaissance Spreads Throughout 
Europe. It was no aeddent that the Renais- 
sance spread in the fifteenth century to the 
rich cities of the Netherlands and Germany. 
Bruges, Antwerp. Lubeck, and Cologne had 
also prospered from medie\’al trade. Travel- 
ing businessmen had become acquainted with 
Italian culture. Civic pride inspired wealthy 
merchants to support artists and writers. As 
world trade shifted from the Mediterranean 
and Baltic seaports to Atlantic seaports, 
merchants in Spain, France, and England 
prospered Thus it was that in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries these countries 
enjoyed their Renaissance. 

The New Learning of the Rcnal^sancei 
Humanism. "I can’t read Cicero on Old 
Age, on Friendship ( etc.) . . . without kissing 
the book. . . . And, on the contrary, when I 
read some of our [scholastic] authors, treat- 
ing of Politics, Economics, and Ethics, good 
GodI How cold they arc in comparison xvith 
these!” 

"A wise man, however, despises money, 
and what is the consequence? Everyone de- 
spises him!" 
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These quotations are from a Renaissance 
scholar, Erasmus (cl466-1536). They express 
the spirit of Renaissance learning, which is 
called humanism. Humanists had enthusiasm 
for Greek and Roman literature and contempt 
for scholasticism. Their worldly attitude was 
based on a deep interest in man and nature. 
Tlie humanistic spirit was both contagious 
and lasting. Until fairly recently, no person 
was considered truly cultured unless he had 
studied Greek or Latin. 


Erasmus, the most brilliant humanist o! 
them all, was bom in Holland, But he be- 
came a kind of citizen of the world. Erasmu! 
was an active enemy of superstition, intoler- 
ance, and ignorance. He advocated world 
peace and criticized tyrannical rulers. Hi; 
witty book, Praise of Polly, points out thal 
religion should be more than routine prayer! 
and pilgrimages. Erasmus never questioned 
the doctrines of the Church. Yet he ofter 
mocked ignorant churchmen and impractica 
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schoolmen. His research in Greek and Latin 
made him a great admirer of learned pagans 
The Renaissance Produces Literary 
Masterpieces. The name of Dante (1263- 
1321) stands with those of Homer and Shake- 
speare. Dante’s Divine Comcdij, his famous 
poem, is an imaginary account of the progress 
of his soul through the Inferno (Hell), Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. Readers feel the despair 
of sinners who see written over the gates of 
Hell: "All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 


Dante’s blissful portraj'al of Paradise con- 
cludes: "It is Love which mo\es the sun 
and other stars." The soul is guided through 
Paradise by Beatrice, who represents religion. 
This girl was Dantes lifelong inspiration. 
Yet he scarcely knew her. She became the 
wife of another. 

Dante was medieval in his religious zeal. 
Yet he had many Renaissance traits. It is a 
Latin poet, Virgil, representing reason, who 
acts as guide of the soul in the Inferno. More- 
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Tliese quotations are from a Renaissance 
scholar, Erasmus (cl466-1536). They express 
the spirit of Renaissance learning, which is 
called humanism. Humanists had enthusiasm 
for Greek and Roman literature and contempt 
for scholasticism. Their worldly attitude was 
based on a deep interest in man and nature. 
The humanistic spirit was both contagious 
and lasting. Until fairly recently, no person 
was considered truly cultured unless he had 
studied Greek or Latin. 


Erasmus, the most brilliant humanist of 
them all, was bom in Holland. But he be- 
came a kind of citizen of the world. Erasmus 
was an active enemy of superstition, intoler- 
ance, and ignorance. He advocated world 
peace and criticized tyrannical rulers. His 
witty book, Praise of Folly, points out that 
religion should be more than routine prayers 
and pilgrimages. Erasmus never questioned 
the doctrines of the Church. Yet he often 
mocked ignorant churchmen and impractical 
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schoolmen His research in Greet and Latin 
made him a great admirer of learned pagans. 

The Renaissance Produces Literary 
lilasterpieces. The name of Dante (1265- 
1321) stands with those of Homer and Shalce- 
speare. Dante's Dioine Comedy, his famous 
poem, is an imaginary account of the progress 
of his soul through the Inferno (Hell), Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. Readers feel the despair 
of sinners who see written over the gates of 
Hell: “All hope abandon, ye who enter here.** 


Dante’s blissful portrayal of Paradise con- 
cludes; “It is Love which mo\rs the sun 
and otlier stars “ The sou! is guided through 
Paradise hy Beatrice, who represents religion. 
This girl was Dante’s lifelong inspiration. 
Yet he scarcely knew her. She became the 
wife of another. 

Dante was medieval in his religious zeal. 
Yet he had many Renaissance traits. It is a 
Latin poet, Virgil, representing reason, who 
acts as guide of the soul in the Inferno. More- 
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Cervantes 

Many popular expressions vre use doily come 
from the pen o? this man, Cervantes. Here are a 
few; "Every dog hos his day," "The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating," "Birds of a feather 
flock together." 

over. Dante, the iaiher of Italian poctrij, 
wrote in Italian, his native language — and 
use of the \ernacular was a Renaissance trait. 

To Dante’s fellow Italian. Petrarch, medi- 
eval universities were “nests of gloomy ig- 
norance " Petrarch was less concerned with 
saints and sinners than he was with describ- 
ing nature and human joys and sorrows. Like 
Dante, he had a one-sided love affair. His 
sonnets to his beloved Laura. wTitten in Ital- 
ian, are world-famous. Petrarch collected 
Latin and Greek manuscripts and encouraged 
the humanistic spirit throughout Europe. 
Therefore he is sometimes called the first 
modem man or the father of the Renaissance. 

Tlie father of Italian prose was Petrarch’s 
friend, Boccaccio. His collection of short 
stories, the Dfctimcron, laughs, often coarsely, 
sometimes unfairly, at the morals and ide.als 
of ordinarv' people, nobles, and even churdi- 
men. 1'ct there is also great love and toler- 
ance for the human race in Boccacdo. 

“It were well, if a prince could be both 


loved and feared, but, as this is diffievdt, it 
is necessary' that he should be feared. So 
wTOte .Machiavelli (1469-1527) in his book, 
The Prince, which advises rulers on how to 
run their governments. He cjmically warns 
them that only success counts and that might 
makes right. Tlius, to be called “Machiavel- 
lian” today implies that one is cunning, cruel, 
and treacherous. But some historians believe 
that Machiavelli was just a political scientist 
honestly reporting on the politics of the Ital- 
ian city-states. 

A Renaissance satire on chivalry is Don 
Quixote, by the Spaniard, Cervantes. Ideal- 
istic, daydreaming Don Quixote, accompa- 
nied by his practical squire, fights windmills 
as if they were warriors. Children read tliis 
book for amusement, but many adults see in 
Don Quixote the symbol of mankind striving 
for unattainable dreams. 

A brilliant French w'riter, Rabelais, felt that 
the safest way to ridicule corruption among 



Exaggeration was the keynote of Robelais'i 
humor. Here one of his characters, Pantagruei, 
is pictured gorging himself. 
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the powerful was to use humor. He poked 
fun at superstitious monks, at unjust laws, 
and at teachers who cram the heads of their 
pupiJs with empty hets. Another Frenchman, 
hJontaigne, laughed more gently at the '* 001 - 
ties of mankind. This originator of the mod* 
em literary essay suggested that one should 
not be positive about anything. Yet he was 
positive in opposing intolerance, censorship, 
and cruel methods of punishment. 

When most of England was still living in 
the Middle Ages, Chaucer (cJ340-1400) had 
the Renaissance outlook. The language used 
by Chaucer, the father of English poetrtj, in 
his Canterbury Tales is a link between Anglo- 
Saxon and modem English. The tales by 
people on a pilgrimage to Canterbury de- 
scribe often humorously the ^’irtues and vices 
of real people. 

Often in politics an opponent is ridiculed 
as a “utopian,*’ meaning an impractical re- 
former. The word comer from the title of 
a book, Utopia, by Sir Thomas More. Utopia 
describes an ideal, imaginary land wh/ch has 
abolished war, poverty, intolerance, and in- 
fustice. Indirectly, this was an attack on the 
evils of sixteenth-century England, 

"Come hve wth me and be my Love 
And we will all the pleasures prove . •” 
These Iiltmg lines begin one of the most fa- 
mous lyrics in English literature. Christopher 
Marlowe, who wrote them, is famous not only 
as a writer of lyrics, but even more famous as 
the father of English drama Individualism 
and ambition, typical Renaissance traits, are 
the themes of h/s plays In his Dr. Fauslus 
the hero sells his soul to the devil for knowl- 
edge and power. 

The greatest of English dramatists, Shake- 
speare (1564-1616), had keen insight into 
human nature. In Macbeth, he observes that 
even an evil person, eaten up by ambition, 
may have some "o’ the milk of human kind- 
uess.” Once he complains; “Lord, what fools 
ihese mortals be!” Yet he could also wrrte; 
l^hat a piece of work is man! How noble jo 
^Wsoi)' in action, how like an angell . . • 
Shakesp^re's interest in nature matched Ws 



Montaigne. He toid, 'There are $ome defeoH 
mote iWumphont thon vlcjorfe*." Hove you 
experienced any? DStevn. 


knowledge 0 / human nature He found: 

Tongues in trees, l>ooks in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, Bnd good in everything.*' 


Lovers see some of fhc/r own i>rohlenn in the 
tragic romance, Romeo onti /uliet. Shake- 
speare's historical tragedy, /iilrur Caesar, is 
a lesson in politics. In it one secs dictators 
and demagogues, ' and mobs sivayed by emo- 
tion 

The nena/soanee rnwluce* Artistic Cm- 
i*u8e«. "Painters, you do evil, you bring 
vanity into the churches, you dress the 
Blessed Virgin as if she were a common 
woman . " Tlius a medjeval-mindcd rnonk 

scolded Italian Renaissance artists But Ren- 
awaneeartists painted mainly madonnas and 
Bible scenes Why, then, was the monk so 
indignant^ Because saints ami martyrs were 
portrayed as real people, not as spifiiu,il be- 
ingsm the stiH medieval manner, and Iwcausc 
Christian artists painted nude figures. 


I A dtmigosue » an onKror«I^» 
tries W enw the pcorl^ lo np to UMi 

pniudicis and fears 




the renaissance and the 


reformation 
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How does this Portrait of an Officer, by Frans 
Hols, attempt to express the personality of the 
svibject? 


raintinu tliiriii}: the Middle Ages had been 
ahiUKt .1 minor art. Most medieval artists had 
p.nnti-ti thfir pictures on plaster walls— fresco 
piimtiin: Weather and time cavised these 
paintinu.s to fade and peel. But in the fifteenth 
century in Flanders, two brother painters 
named \ an Evch discovered a way of mixing 
oil with colors to make them more durable. 
Now artists cwild paint on separate strips of 
canwas or wood instead of on plaster walls. 
U.sing csilor intelligently, perspective skilb 
fnlly, and light and shade delicately. Renais- 
-sance painters became the wonder of the 
world. 

Tod.ry we .specialize. Dtiring the Renais- 
-s.ance men were adviserl to develop all their 
t.rh nts. l.wnardn da Vinci (1-{52'1519) was 
artist, scientist, inventor, musician, philoso- 
pher, military engineer, and student of anat- 
omy. His Le..s{ Stipprr and his Lisn are 

.among the wntkVs m.asterisiect's of painting. 


To get an accurate picture of anatomy, Leo- 
nardo dissected the bodies of hanged crimi- 
nals and made detailed sketches of human 
organs. His plans for canals, bridges, sewers, 
and other engineering projects were far 
ahead of his time. It is said that his model 
of a helicopter might have worked if there 
had been motors then. And he had ideas 
about inventing machine guns, submarines, 
and steamboats. In short, Leonardo is con- 
sidered the finest representative of that mar- 
velous awakening, the Renaissance. More 
than that, he was the greatest many-sided 
genius in recorded historj'. 

On the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican are magnificent frescoes which tell 
the story of the Bible from the Creation to 
the Flood. The task of painting them required 
nearly five years of backbreaking labor. It 
nearly blinded the painter, Michelangelo 
(1475-1564). In the same chapel is his paint- 
ing, the Last Jiidgmcut. His scenes are filled 
with passion and vitality. In sculpture, too, 
Michelangelo excelled. “Energetic” and “life- 
like” are adjectives often applied to his huge 
statues of David and Moses. 

In contrast with that of Michelangelo, Ra- 
phael’s work seems calm, sweet, and filled 
with feminine charm. Few pictures are better 
loved than Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. Ra- 
phael ( 1483-1520), the so-called divine 
painter, was a favorite with Popes. Yet somc- 
linics he took his subject matter from the 
pagans. The School of Athens, one of his 
paintings, for example, shows Greek philoso- 
phers in discussion. Like the life of prosper- 
ous merchants and aristocrats of Venice, the 
paintings of Venetian Renaissance artists 
were g.ay. One of these artists was Titian 
(cl477-1576), who is famous for his colorful 
portrayals of Christians and pagans, noble- 
men, and ladies with hair dyed nubnm. 

Sixteenth-century Spain was like a fortress 
holding out against pagan influences, human- 
ists, and heretics. In his paintings El Greco 
e.xprcssed cnthn.si.asin for Catholic beliefs. 
The paintings of the scvcntccnth-ccntury 
Spaniard, N’clasquez, are less .spiritual than 
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those of El Greco. But what a clear picture 
he gives the world of the haughty, luxurious 
Spanish courti 

In general, in the German, Flemish, and 
Dutch cities, painters portrayed worldly sub- 
jects rather than religious ones. A sixteenth- 
century German, Holbein, painted portraits 
of English King Henry VIII and Erasmus 
which are so natural that the character traits 
of each seem to be written on the canvas In- 
tense passion and rich color are character- 
istics of the huge and numerous paintings of 
Rubens ( 1577-1640), a Flemish painter. Ru- 
bens often portrayed plump women in his 
paintings of pagan legends. Even his religious 
paintings, such as the Descent from the Cross, 
have an earthy quality One of his many as- 
sistants, Van Dyck, painted remarkable por- 
traits of English aristocrats. Notice the earthy 
titles of these Dutch pictures. The Laughmf’ 
Cavalter and The Jolly Toper by Frans Hals 
(1584-1664); The Anatomy Lesson and The 
Night Watcii by Rembrandt (1606-1669)> In 
Protestant Holland few bought paintings of 
madonnas and saints But there were many 
customers for little pictures of guild meet- 
ings, of families at dinner, and of careworn 
old men and women. 

RcnaUaance Architecture! Individual- 
istic, Yet Imitative. Renaissance architec- 
ture, like the other Renaissance arts, stressed 
individualism. A new type of artist appeared, 
the architect. He merely designed, leaving the 
actual building to craftsmen. The cathedrals 
and palaces which the architects designed 
had Greek columns and ornamental friezes 
and Roman rounded arches and domes An 
original Renaissance touch was a device to 
add height to cathedral domes. Above the 
dome was placed a small, domelike structure, 
a cupola Michelangelo designed the cupola 
for St. Peter's at Rome, and later Sir Christo- 
pher Wren designed one for St Paul’s in Lon- 
don. But Renaissance architecture became 
more popular for wealthy homes and public 
buildings than for cathedrals The Palace of 
the Medici and the Louvtc - the art museum 
in Paris — are famous examples. Most Amer- 


ican city halls and even our national Capitol 
have Renaissance architectural features. But 
Renaissance architects never achieved the 
beauty and originality of a Greek Parthenon, 
a Roman Pantheon, a Bj’zantiiie St. Sophia, or 
a Gothic Cathedral of Chartres. 

Renaissance IMusic: the Birth of the 
Oratorio and the Opera. Like the other 
arts in the Renaissance, music had one foot 
in the Middle Ages and the other m modem 
times. The Renaissance originated two types 
of long dramatic musical compositions per- 
formed by solo voices, a chorus, and an or- 
chestra. In one, the oratorio, the theme is 



These ore red cholk sketchei by Michelangelo 
of figures to be pointed on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel How do these show his careful 
study of onotomy? 
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rtiigjoiis and action, costumes, and scenerj' 
are omitted. Tlie other, the opera, is usually 
worldiy Scenery is used and the singers act 
and -.vciir c-oitumes. In the sixteenth centurj', 
Paicstriiia, the most famous Catholic com- 
pos» r specialized in beautiful masses. Prot- 
estants stressed hymn singing by the church 
congregation. Popular music of this period 
consisted mainly of lilting little love songs, 
called tiwilrifinh. 

How the Renai.xsance Influenced the 
\^'orl(I. During the Renaissance, western 
Europe tool; v.orld leadership in culture away 
from the Byzantines and the .Moslems. For 
c'-iituries much of the v/orld continued to 
stud;, the Greek and Roman culture which 
the Pienaissance had revived. Those Renais- 
sance scholars, the humanists, had a question- 
in’4 and critical attitude. As this attitude 
spread, it led to experimentation in science, 


research in history', and exploration of the 
world’s geography. Many humanists re- 
mained devout Catholics. Others became 
leaders in a break svith the Church, called 
the Protesiant Reformation. 

Empires had dominated the Middle Ages. 
But during the Renaissance an individualistic 
spirit grew stronger among nations, as it did 
among men. Proof of this is the increased use 
of the %’emacular languages and the encour- 
agement of national literature and art. And 
Renaissance art made the w'orld more beaut>’- 
conscious. 

Since the humanists believed that this 
world should be a happier place, they ad- 
vocated more attractic'e cities and more com- 
fortable homes. During the Renaissance 
city planning and sanitary regulations were 
stressed. Opera houses were built. Furniture 
became richer and more varied. Forks and 




S'. Pe'er'i Church In Rome. 


What feotirre* mote this fypicolly Renoiiionee orchiteclare? 


napkins as well as knives and spoons became 
common. Manners improved. It was consid- 
ered bad taste to breathe into another's face, 
no matter how fragrant one's breath! Cour- 
iers were warned that it was important not 
only to be a courageous knight but also to 
avoid "ignorance and selMikmg." 

Life became a little more attracts e for 
tvomen, too. Girls as well as boys had an 
opportunity to learn Latin, Greek, and tennis, 
tney were taught that the truly noble lady 
vas one who was not haughty or envious or 
irgumenfative, but who was witty and a!vva>3 
‘3d a kinde of womanlye sweetenesse in 
very gesture." 

Many modern historians condemn the hu- 
^nists for condemning the Middle Ages, 
ney feel that medieval culture has not been 
illy appreciated. Perhaps the greatest fail- 
's of Renaissance culture was that it did 
reach the common people. It >vas a 


monopoly of aristoaalic nobles, high church- 
men, and wealthy merchants 


The Scientific Revolution 
Encourages the Spirit of Inquiry 


To many, the word reioIuUon means blood- 
shed. xiolencc. and governments o\erthrown. 
But a revolution need not be bloody and 
violent There are re\oliitions m styles in 
methods of transportation, and even in danc- 
ing In short, any great change might be 
called a revolution. Beginning about 1500 
some men stressed the need for observing’ 
investigating, testing, and experimenting be-’ 
fore acting any thconcs. even those of 
Aristotle This scientific spirit rejected medi- 
eval superstitions and m>-ths It led to many 
mven^ns and discoveries So many changes 
resulted that this development is called the 
Sctenitfic Revolution 


the renaissance and the reformation 


SciVntifir Mclhofl: Tnith-Sccking in 
Action. I/Ci IIS imagine that many natives of 
a small island are found to be free from 
tooth decay. A doctor sent by a scientific re- 
s'-arch institute uses the scientific method to 
find out why. He thinks that perhaps some- 
thing in the native diet has been preventing 
tooth decay. After a long period of obsers'a- 
tion and experimentation, he believes that he 
has discovered what this valuable food is. To 
test his theory, the doctor divides the popula- 
tion into two groups. One group is fed large 
quantities of this food, and the other is de- 
prised of it entirely. If, after a few years, he 
finds that the first group is free from tooth 
decay and the second is not, the doctor might 
eantioirsly announce liis conclusion, A true 
scientist is cautious because he knows that 
further experimentation may change the con- 
clusion entirely, or in part. 

In general, the scientific method includes: 
(1) having a clear understanding of the prob- 
lem to be solved, (2) ob.servation and con- 
ducting experiments under controlled condi- 
tiori.s so that they can be reproduced exactly 
and cliecked by other experimenters, (3) 
forming temporary conclusions based on the 
observations and experiments, and (4) making 
many tests to v(>rify those conchrsions. Con- 
clnsion.s verified over a long period of time 
are called scientific laws. 

Many person.s ha.se their conclusions, not 
on investigation and experimentation, but on 
some popular beliefs or general principles 
slated III bonks. To illustrate, it is a popular 
notion that Scots arc stingy. People have 
similar false notions about Italians, Hussians, 
Irishmen, jews, and Negroes. A person who 
reasons miscienlifically might sec a Scot leave 
a restaurant wilhoiil giving the waiter a tip. 
'Ihe ptr.soii might immediately jump to the 
evmclnsiou that the popular belief about 
'stingy" Scots is true. Ilovvever, a person 
wlm reasons sciimtifically would find that 
tliere are generous Scots and stingy Scots. 
One’s nationality floes not determine his 
charntteristies. If more of ns us(*d the sci- 
entific method in fmj- everyday living, there 
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would be less prejudice among peoples and 
among nations. 

Copernicus anil Kepler Upset Some Old 
Notions. To be a scientist in early modern 
times took courage. Many scientists then 
were jailed and some executed. But there 
were obstacles to progress even more serious 
than the imprisonment or e.xecution of in- 
dividuals. The obstacles which Boger Bacon 
(page 198) had listed in the thirteenth century' 
still existed. These were; (1) the posih'vc 
opinions of ignorant crowds, (2) custom, 
which is suspicious of new ideas, (3) the 
habit of pretending to know it all, and (4) 
dependence upon "weak and unworthy 
authority.” 

The Polish astronomer, Copernicus (1473- 
1543), did not publish his important scientific 
dlscov'eries until be was on bis deatlibcd. If 
lie had made his revolutionary ideas public 
before, he might not have died in bed. For 
centuries scholars had taught, churchmen had 
accepted, and people had believed Ptolemy’s 
theory (page 98) that the earth was the sta- 
tionary center of the universe. It was believed 
tliat the sun and stars revolved around the 
earth. Copernicus challenged this theory by 
a.sserting that the sun is the center of our 
.system of planets, and that the earth and 
planets revolve about the sun. 

Catholic and Protestant churchmen alike 
found the Copernican theory shocking and 
contrary to religious belief. One of them 
pointed out that in the Bible Joshua had com- 
manded the sun, not the earth, to stand still. 

Many persons ridiculed the idea that tiic 
earth rotates on its axis, pointing out that 
their bodies did not topple over. In spite of 
powerful opposition, other courageous sci- 
entists carried on where Copernicus left off. 
I'or example, the mathematical laws which 
Kepler (1571-1630), a German, worked out 
supported the Copernican Theory. 

Calilco ScckH Truth and Finds Troulilc. 
At the age of seventy, an Italian, Galileo 
(156-l-iG.}2), was brought before the Inquisi- 
tion and persuaded to deny his scientific dis- 
coveries. He was forbidden to teach and 
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forced into retirement He died embittered. 
Galileo, like Copernicus, had come to the 
revolutionary conclusion that the earth re- 
volves around the sun- He had also perfected 
the telescope. With it he examined the skies 
and obtained proof that Copernicus was right. 
He could watch the satellites of Jupiter re- 
volve around Jupiter and, by watching spots 
on the sun move, he could conclude that the 
sun revolved on its axis. 

Galileo also discovered the principle of the 
pendulum by watching a ceiling lamp swing 
back and forth on its chain. He contradicted 
Aristotle when he proved that the speed of 
falling objects depends not on their weight, 
but on the distance they fall. He also in- 
vented a thermometer, which one of his 
pupils perfected. Another pupil, Torricelli, 
invented the barometer. 

Deecartea Slreaaea Reason and Makes 
Encmica. Descartes (1596-1650), a French 
mathematician and the first modem phil- 
osopher, stressed doubting and reasoning as 
means of obtaining knowledge. He even 
doubted his own existence, but answered his 
doubt thus? “I think, therefore I am.” Des- 
cartes was a religious man, but because of 
this stress on reason, he was accused of pro- 
moting irreligion and even revolution. He 
made a great contribution to accuracy in 
scientific method when he discovered how 
algebra could be used in geometry. 

Newton lilakes Science More Acceplahle- 
After studying the contributions of such 
scientists as Kepler and Galileo, the English 
scientist Newton (1642-1727), pondered these 
problems: ^Vhal keeps the planets in their 
orbits and prevents them from shooting off 
into space? Why don't the planets fall into 
the sun? NVhy does an apple fall down instead 
of up? Newton proved mathematically that 
there is one simple law of nature, the law of 
universal gravitation, which explains the 
movements of heavenly bodies and also why 
objects fall down instead of up. He also made 
the work of future scientists easier through 
his researches in a form of higher mathe- 
matics called calculus. 



Deicorlfts. In his teorch for frvth, Descartes 
placed observation and experimentation above 
textbooks. 


The cdecls of Newton’s discoveries were 
Iremcndous. It was now becoming apparent 
that the universe is not one of accident or 
chance, as many thought, but one which 
follows orderly natural laws. Some scholars 
began to ask whether there might not be un- 
discovered laws of nature which determine 
history, economics, and other fields of knowl- 
edge. It became obvious to many that for 
centuries reliance on Aristotle and Ptolemy 
had led many learned men into blind alleys. 
Many religious persons were deeply dis- 
turbed because Newton’s findings seemed to 
give a mechanical explanation of the universe 
instead of a religious explanation. Actually 
Newton was a religious man who believed 
that Cod’s hand guides the harmonious order 
which he had discovered in the universe. 
Many persons were also troubled because the 
discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
and Newton made our world seem only a tiny 
speck in a universe of many worlds. Less 
than two centuries had passed between the 
death of Copernicus and that of Newton, but 
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The tuceesses of this surgeon, Pore, aroused much 
jealousy. Fellow-surgeons osked how a man who 
did not know Latin or Greek could possibly be o 
good surgeon. Write your comments about this. 

his surgical knowledge. It was there that he 
obtained practical experience treating gun- 
shot wounds and performing necessary am- 
putations. Par4, who had begun his medical 
career as a barber’s assistant, ended it as one 
of the world’s first modem surgeons. An 
Englishman, Harvey (1578-1657), by study- 
ing the anatomy book of Vesahus and con- 
ducting experiments of his o^vn, discovered 
that the heart propels the blood through the 
arteries into the veins and back again. It is 
this knowledge of the circulation of the blood 
that was to make possible successful blood 
transfusions and treatment of heart diseases 
and gland ailments. Until a few centuries 
ago, even the most learned physicians had 
never even seen a microbe. ^Vhen Leeuwen- 
hoek (1632-1723), a Dutchman, manufac- 
tured fine microscopes, he made it possible to 
study the tiny organisms which cause so 
many diseases. 

Importance of the Scientific Revolution. 
These pioneer scientists had blazed only a 
rough trail. Their successors were to develop 


the rough trail into a broad highway of 
saenlific progrws (Chapter 20). Scientists 
have given tlic world some noble traditions. 
In general, scientists of one cotmtr)- co-oper- 
ate with scientists in other countnes for the 
welfare of mankind. Scientific academies, 
museums, astronomical observatories, and 
hospitals exchange information. Scientists 
have taught mankind not to jump at conclu- 
sions. The scientific attitude has led even 
non-scientists to examine critically long ac- 
cepted ideas and customs. It Im made men 
eager to experiment with new ideas in the 
arts, in business, in education, and in many 
other phases of life. Science has succeeded 
in extending the life span and raising stand- 
ards of living. 

Yet science has not succeeded in ridding 
the world of superstition. The world is full 
of people who ‘Tcnock wood" and refuse to 
walk under a ladder. Scientific knowledge 
has, unfortunately, often been used for de- 
structive purposes. Furthermore, many per- 
sons, impressed by the achievements of sci- 
ence, have come to regard it almost as a 
religion. Most scientists, however, admit that 



Harvey Demonjfrating the Circulation of the 
Blood to Charles I Whof mokes Harvey's 
contribution so importont? 
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The lenses of Leeuwenhoek opened up new 
worlds. Explain. 


there arc problems which science can never 
hope to solve. 

The Expansion of Europe Brings 
About the Commercial Revolution 

In 1519, a Portuguese captain, Fernando 
Magellan, was hired by the king of Spain to 
find a western water route to the Spice 
Islands. To man his five frail ships, Magellan 
took aboard nearly three hundred tough ad- 
\’cnfurcrs with CN'il reputations. Three years 
later, one lone vessel with a crew of eighteen 
men looking like skeletons finally returned to 
a Spanish port, Tliey were the suraavors of 
one of the most important voyages in historv'. 

Prom Spain Magellan liad sailed soutli- 
wc.stward to the southern tip of South 
America. There he passed through to the 
Pacific Ocean by way of the straits which 
were later named after him. His voyage 
northwestward across the vast Pacific was one 
long horror, .^s the food gave out, the crew 
ati‘ rats and sasvdust and gnawed on leather 
and pieces of sail. Many died of ts'jrhoid 
fewr from drinking foul-tasting, vermin- 
infested water out of rotten wooden barrels. 


Severe storms and long periods of calm 
added to this miserv’. Mutinies were harshly 
suppressed. Magellan himself was killed by 
natives in the Pliilippines. The one ship 
which managed to sail around Africa and 
reach the home port was appropriately 
named Victorij. It was the first in histors' to 
sail around the world. 

There were many explorations and dis- 
coveries before Magellan’s journey, and many 
after it. In a world history' book, however, 
Magellan’s voyage probably desers'es more 
space than any other. For the first time, man- 
kind was given a fairly accurate estimate of 
the world's size. Many Europeans were 
humbled at the thought that Europe, which 
seemed all the world to them, is actually just 
a fraction of it. They' w'ere awed by’ the 
thought that their great Mediterranean Sea 
is just a little pond when compared wth the 
vast Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Even those 
who had doubted now had to admit that the 
world is round. Others had tried and failed 
to find a western route to India, China, Japan, 
and the Spice Islands. But Magellan had 
succeeded. His journey also indicated that 
America was probably not part of the con- 
tinent of Asia. Now that the world had been 
circumnasigated, the Wstory' of America, 
Asia, and Africa began to be linked more 
closely' to that of Europe. 

Meaning of the Commercial Revolution. 
World commerce boomed as a result of the 
explorations and discoveries of such men as 
Magellan. No longer was trade to be mainly' 
between toums. No longer was Europe so 
dependent upon Moslem merchants for Asi- 
atic goods. Gone were the day's of the Euro- 
pean trade monopoly' by' the Italian city'- 
states. The merchants of Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, France, and England were to make 
the merchants of \'enice and Genoa look like 
petty peddlers. Oceans were to replace the 
Mediterranean and Baltic Seas as the main 
highways of commerce. More and more 
sailors and merchants, with the help of new 
navigational knowledge, sailed to the .Ameri- 
cas, India, and China. Tremendous quantities 
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and wide varieties of goods were to inalce tian missionaries saw in European expansion 

up the cargoes of ships traveling the o<«an an opportunity to comert the heathen of 

routes which link the world s continents. foreign lands. The main motive of explorers 

These changes in commerce which resulted in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 

from (he explorations, discoveries, and colon!- howexer, was to find a direct all-water route 

ration of new lands were so great that they to India. China, and the Spice Islands. The 

are called the Commercial Revolution, The nesvly-rich businessmen of the growing towns 

Commercial Revolution is still going on. and cities of Europe were hungry for the 

Transportation by air, the mapping of air- spices, silks, precious stones, drugs, and per- 

route short cuts, and the world-wide ex- fumes of the Far East. But this trade was 

change of a greater variety of goods than monopolized by Moslem Turks and the mcr- 

ever are proof of this. chants of the Italian city-states. Europeans 

Reasons for Europe's Expansion. Cun- who imported Eastern luxuries had to pay 

osity was characteristic of the Renaissance. high prices because of high transportation 

It was natural, then, that some men would be rates, tolls, and tariffs. The kings of the joung 

curious about the world’s geography. Many national states of western Europe, with the 

explorers were spurred on by the same spirit financial help of the business class, were 

that inspired humanists and scientists. Chris- determined to smash this monopoly. 



THE WORLD KNOWN TO EUROPEANS BEFORE 1492 
Lighter Shaded Area was not too well-known to Europeans. 
Darker Shaded Areas were unknown to Europeans. 
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Collecting Cinnamon Bark in the Spice Islands. 
The hunt for spices helped to make the modern 
world. How? 


Obstacles and Aids to Early European 
Expansion. 

China's holaium Policy under the Ming 
Di/iinsli/ (Ellina's isolation policy hindered 
tins East-West trade. Here is how. The 
Chinese had hated being ruled by a minority 
of foreigners, the Mongols (page 164). One 
Chinese war lord rallied the Chinese people, 
overthrew the Mongol ruler, and established 
the Ming dynasty (136S-1644). Certain Ming 
rulers tried to close China’s door to the West. 
To do so. they rebuilt the Great Wall in stone. 
Previously, Christian missionaries had made 
many converts in China. But the Mings, who 
were Buddhists, for a long time refused to 
tolerate Christianity. European merchants 
were discouraged from trading in most of 
China. Tlie Mings were shocked at the crude 
manncr.s and violent methods of some Euro- 
pean .s.ailors and merchants, whom they called 
foreign devils." To make the Ciiinesc proud 
of their own history, Ming nilcrs encouraged 


artists - to copy and perfect the works of th 
old masters of the Tang and Sung d>mastie: 
They rebuilt the capital at Peking with pa 
aces and temples in the old Chinese styl 
(page 64). Also, the Mings forbade teachei 
to give new interpretations to the ancier 
Chinese literature. 

But the Europeans did not give up s 
easily. In the sixteenth century, the Pod 
uguese, Spanish, and Dutch outfitted exped 
tions to seek Chinas trade. Christian mi: 
sionaries went along. 'The Portuguese wer 
able to get some Chinese trade by winnin 
control of the Chinese port of Macao. Th 
Spaniards captured some through acquirin 
the Philippine Islands. And the Chines 
allowed the Dutch to trade temporarily wit 
merchants on the island of Formosa. Whe 
Columbus set sail to reach the East by sailin; 
\vest, China was his goal. 

In 1644, the Ming dynasty, which for a lonj 
time had maintained peace and prosperity 
fell. A Japanese invasion had weakened Minj 
power. So had shocking poverty caused b] 
unfair taxes, bad harvests, and widespreac 
government corruption. Once more, revolt; 
broke out. The Manchu dynasty was to fol 
low the Ming. And, as we shall see, unde; 
the Manchu rulers — the last emperors o 
China — the West was to force China’s door; 
open. 

Princes in India Ally Themselves witl 
Europeans. In the early sixteenth century' 
Baber, the leader of a tribe from centra 
Asia, w'ho were Moslem converts, establishec 
a powerful empire in northern India, tht 
Mogul Empire. By 1560, the Moguls,^ undei 
Baber's grandson, Akbar the Great, controllec 
more of India than had ever been under om 
ruler. The Moslem conqueror Akbar wa: 
tolerant toward his Hindu subjects and to- 
ward Christian missionaries. He discouraged 
such customs as child marriage and suttee 
(page 52). Ele encouraged learning and the 
just collection of taxes. 

- Ming craftsmen made a fine white potters’ called 
china. 

3 The Moguls were related to the Mongols. 
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But the attempt of Akbar and his successors 
to build a united India failed. The Hindus 
objected to being governed by a people who 
differed from them in origin, religion, lan- 
guage, and customs Moreover, independent 
princes feared the loss of their power and 
privilege to a strong centralized government. 
French and English merchants encouraged 
such princes to resist the Mogul government 
at Delhi. These merchants were jealous of 
the monopoly which the Portuguese had 
established over India’s trade. In time, Eng- 
lish merchants, allied with some Indian 
princes, were to succeed in driving out the 
Portuguese and most of their Dutch and 
French rivals as well (page 448). 

Problems of Early Navigators Like sci- 
entific trail blazers, geographic trail blazers 
required courage. They sailed in fragile, 
often leaky, ships, guided by maps and navi- 
gational instruments which were far from 
accurate. Although they knew the Mediter- 
ranean shore line well, they knew little about 
must of Africa and Asia- In spite of Vikmg 
voyages (page 155), they knew nothing about 
America, When they kissed their families 
good-bye before leaving on a voyage of 
exploration, they knew that there was a 
strong chance that they might not return. If 
shipwreck or pirates didn’t get them, scurvy' 
or typhoid mightl 

Sailors who believed the popular myths 
of the day had to be doubly courageous. 
Many believed that sea monsters swallowed 
ships, and that tropical waters were boiling 
hot. Some still believed that the earth was 
flat, and that ships sailing to its edge would 
fall off into space. Of course, even then any 
experienced seaman knew better. Such a 
seaman recognized that he was at least more 
secure than medieval sailors. He had a better 
compass and an improved astrolabe (an in- 
strument by which he could determine his 
latitude). He used a crude device called the 
log for measuring the ships speed. Tliis was 
a helpful means of determining longitude. 
Ships were built larger with more sails and 
with rudders for steering. And in the six- 


teenth century, a Flemish geographer, Merca- 
tor (page 11), developed a method of map 
making which proved a great aid to sailors. 

Tlie Portuguese Pioneer In Gaining New 
Lands. In the sixteenth century’, Portugal 
was the emy of all Europe, Then, this tiny 
country laid claim to Brazil, most of Africa, 
and much of southern Asia. Into the port of 
Lisbon from the Far East sailed ships hcavil)’ 
laden with precious cargoes. Prince Henry 
(1394-1460), brother of the king, had started 
Portugal on the road to riches. Seamen 
trained under Henry’s direction explored the 
Azores, the Madeira Islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the west coast of Africa. Henry' 
hoped to convert heathen Africans to Chris- 
tianity, to combat Moslem Africans, and to 



Chinese Pottery of the Ming Dynosty. This incense 
burner is mode of light buff cloy glozed green 
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A Painting of Vasco da Gama Leaving Portugal for the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. 

V/ha! does this mural show about Portuguese customs and costumes of the fifteenth century? Wh; 
v/as Vasco do Gama's voyage one of the most important in the history of the world? 


obtain Rokl and slaves. Perhaps he also 
hoped to find a new route to the Indies 
around .Africa, 

In MS7. Bartholomew Diaz sailed from 
Portusnal as far as the southern tip of Africa. 
In M97. N'a.sco da Gama sailed beyond this 
point, up .Africa's cast coast, and across the 
Indian Ocean to India. Vasco da Gama sailed 
home a hern with a carRO worth sixty times 
the cost of his expedition. He had found a 
new route to the profitable trade of the East. 
Later I'ortuRuese expeditions established 
tradiiiR posts alotiR the African and Indian 
coasts, and in Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Spice Islands. The Portuguese also 
tr.nied with the Cfiiincse and japanc.se and 
conserted many to Christianity. However, in 
the sexenteeiith cemtury, most of Portugal’s 
empire in the East was conquered by the 
Dntcl). and some of it by the English. Brazil, 
which a PortuRuese navigator, Cabr.al, had 
discovered in 1.500, remained a Portuguese 
possession until the nineteenth century. 

PortURueise and Spaniards Divide the 
Newly Disrovered Imndp. Christopher Co- 
lumbus (LlSl-loOG) thought the Portuguese 
were unwise to concentrate on seeking an 
e.istern route around .Africa to the rich Indies. 
He knew that the world was round. Why not, 
he .asked, sail west across the ocean to the 


Indies? This idea, which was not origina 
with Columbus, was logical. But Columbu: 
did not know that North and South Americ: 
blocked such a route to Asia. Nor did he havi 
any idea how far Asia was to the west o 
Europe. Everyone knows liow Columbui 
finally persuaded Queen Isabella of Spain tc 
outfit bis c.\pedition. Everyone knows, loo 
that on October 12, 1492 Columbus first sc' 
foot on American soil, on the island of Sar 
Salvador in the Bahamas. And it is not i 
secret that Columbus called the natives "In 
dians” because he thought he had rcachcc 
some of the East Indies. 

Vasco da Gama had come home tri' 
umphantly in a .ship laden with spices and 
pearls. Columbus’s cargo consisted of tropical 
plants, colorful parrots, and some frightened 
Indians. Vasco da Gama, dubbed "admiral 
of the Indies,” had been glorified in an epic 
by the greatest Portuguese Renaissance 
writer, Camoens. Columbus, late in his 
career, was sneered at as "admiral of the 
moscjuitocs.” Even the new lands he had 
discovered were named after somebody else, 
A Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, won thi.s 
honor by writing a letter about "the New 
World" xvhich he had visited about 1500. Yet 
the many republics of the western hemi- 
sphere, with their great resources and their 
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Christian civilization, are a glorious memorial 
to courageous Columbus. 

Exploration became the rage after Colum- 
bus's voyages to the New World. In 1513, 
Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama and 
discosered the Pacific Ocean. He had high 
hopes that Asia xvas not far west of it. In 
the same year, Ponce de Leon, searching for 
gold and a fountain of youth in Florida, had 
to satisfy himself uuth the glorious climate. 
.Magellan’s circumnavigation of the globe 
excited still more adsenturers. So did the 
conquest of the Aztec Empire of Mexico by 
Cortez in 1519. Cortez sent ships filled m'th 
gold and silver back to Spain. So did Pizarro, 
the conqueror of the Incan Empire of Peru. 
This treasure aroused the greed of other 
nations and other indniduals. Christian mis- 
sionaries, desinng converts, sailed on almost 
e^ery ship. 

Because the Pope was worried about the 
possibility of conflicting chims between 
Portugal and Spain, he divided the nex'ly 


discovered non-Christian liz^a 
them. The ne\vly disemered lines cist ct 
a line he drew', inriudinz B.iril. wer* ar- 
knowledged as Portuguese, theli-tsds 

west of the line were assigned to Spifn. This 
partly etplaias w hy mest cf Sreth ard Ceo 
Ira! America x^'as Spanish ur.ti! the 
teentb centurj*. 

The English, French, and Ihjtch KefE»e 
to Be Shut Ont. The Er^h. tbe Frerxe. 
and the Dutch shenred little rrsrect f.T tb? 
Pope’s dixisfoa of the so-ctl^ed “ceaihifa'’ 
world. The>' were ea%-ioxrs cf tie 'ast lisds 
being acquired b>' the Pcrturcres? azd the 
SpaoisK Vasco da Canu bad fread a water 
route to the Indies fcrtlae Fcrtuc:ese. ^!are-!- 
Ian had femnd cx fer ibe Spanish. The 
English. deterTTined to find a Dcrthwest pis- 
sa'*e to the Indies, hard a Veoetita se u rr . tr .. 
John Cabet, in 1-I97 to searxi fer cc*. Ciice 
thoucht be was ia .\sia when be larded ta 
.Veivfoundltnd and Not'i Sccer Becitssect 
his opicn&^s, tb. dibxi NnSi 


A Motion-Picture Impres- 
sion of Whot One of 
Columbus's Ships Looked 
like. Explain whether you 
'»0uld be willing to cross 
the Atlantic in such a ship 
todoy. 
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greater efficiency and greater production. 
Consequently, the world’s wealth increased 
and standards of living rose. 

The modem world is a Europeanized 
world. Exploration, colonization, and in- 
creased commerce helped to make it so. 
European languages, the Christian religion, 
and European patterns of government and 
education spread to many lands. European 
dress and manners were copied practically 
everywhere. European nations, growing 
richer and stronger, established colonial em- 
pires throughout the world. Colonial peoples 
often became involved in world wars which 
resulted from rivalries between these colonial 
empires. European cannons were to roar in 
the ears of natives accustomed to fighting 
svith the bow and arrow. Sometimes natives 
were made slaves, or forced to work long 
hours for low pay in mines or fields. Ambi- 
tious or discontented Europeans who settled 
in the New World to make their fortunes 
brought their customs with them. Europeans 
persecuted for their political or religioxis 
beliefs fled to the new lands and there spread 
their ideas. The many millions of civilized 
China and India, however, were not as 
strongly influenced by European civilization 
as were the natives of the Americas. 

The influence of Europe on the world was 
not One-sided. Although Europe sold its 
manufactured goods to the world, it had 
learned from the East many of its manufac- 
turing processes, such as methods of manu- 
facturing paper and glass. European life 
owed much of its variety and luxury to im- 
ported products and ideas. 

The Development of Capitalism 

From American mines huge quantities of 
gold and silver poured into Europe. Rrac- 
ticaUy everybody now used money instead of 
barter in business dealings. As commerce and 
industry increased, the business class became 
more powerful than any other class in Eu- 
rope. These are the reasons why, in the 
sixteenth century, the economic system called 


capitalism became widespread. Under a 
capitalist s>stem a person may imesl his 
money in practically any business in order 
to make profits. Tliis right is called freedom 
of enterprise. 

Contrast a capitalist society with mcdic'nl 
economic society. The rigid rules of medicvTil 
guilds made it difficult for a person to enter 
the various crafts, even if he had money. 
The guilds insisted upon one standard quality 
and a price that was just, rather than one 
determined by demand and supply, as in a 
capitalist society. The Church prohibited 
moneylending and the taking of interest. On 
the medieval manor, instead of receiving 
wages, a worker received a share of the 
product. Production was for the use of the 
people on the manor, and not for sale at a 
profit. 

As we have seen, the decline of feudalism 
and the rise of towns and cities strengthened 
the business class. This business class helped 
to build strong national states. These na- 
tional states helped businessmen by giving 
them protection, establishing uniform laws 
and coinage systems, and building roads. 
They also sent out expeditions to explore 
and colonize new areas. From Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas came abundant supplies of 
raw materials. From commerce, manufactur- 
ing, moneylending, mining, the slave trade, 
and piracy came increased capital. And in 
Europe, as many serfs gained freedom, the 
kibor supply in towns and cities swelled. 

The increased volume of business in early 
modem times required improved methods of 
doing business. That is why there developed 
more and better banks, new kinds of com- 
panies, insurance s)’stems, stock exchanges, 
more accurate systems of weights and meas- 
ures, and improved methods of bookkeeping. 
In fact, under modem capitalism there is so 
much business that roost of it is conducted 
with neither coins nor paper money, but on 
credit from hanks. No longer do most persons 
sell the goods they produce directly to the 
customers. Now a long line of businessmen 
often stretches betiveen producer and con- 
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bankers oj<changing currencies at a fair. Those 
medieval men wore laying the foundations for 
the modern business world. How? 

stirncr. Siuii inisincvsmcii wlia play a part 
in i;<'tliiii; UDods from producers to customers 
arc (;illc(i iniddlenicn. Middlemen include 
Salesmen, wholesalers, retailers, truckers, ad- 
vertisers, msiirance men, and bankers. 

.‘Mthoimii modern bankintj: h.ad its roots in 
the late Midrlle Ages (page 193), under mod- 
ern capilahsin, hanking became a big bn.si- 
ness. Banks help capitalism to grow by 
using the money deposited with them to 
make loans to other busines.smen who need 
funds. Banks also promote the c.xcliangc of 
goods on a world-wide .scale. They lielp 
merchants doing busine.ss in several different 
countries to pay bills in an efficient and 
coinenient manner. 

Joinl-Stork (-ompanicH Develop into 
f-«rpor4'ilionfi. There weren’t many million- 


aires in early modem Europe. But there were 
many who dreamed of making millions in the 
os'crseas trade. Such enterprises required 
much more capital than most businessmen 
had. That is why they created a form of 
business organization, the pint-stock com- 
pany, which enabled them to combine the 
savings of many thousands of people. These 
investors were given shares of stock in the 
company in return for their savings. The 
profits lliey received were in proportion to 
the number of shares of stock they owned. 
Most stockholders left the management of 
the company to a small group wln'ch tliey 
elected, the Board of Directors. The English 
East India Company, one such joint-stock 
company founded in 1600 , employed fleets 
and armies to protect the company’s valuable 
trade with the East. For a long time it ac- 
tually governed large areas of India. 

The joint-stock company is the fatlier of 
the modern corporation. The child (the cor- 
poration) has certain advantages which the 
parent (the joint-stock company) lacked, A 
stockholder in a corporation cannot legally 
lose more than the amount he has invested, 
if a corporation should fail. He is guaranteed 
that, if things go wrong, only tlie coqwration, 
and not he as an individual, may be sued. 
Through sales of stock, some coiqjoralions 
can raise millions. All this liclps to explain 
why the corporation has become the back- 
bone of capitalism. 

Some men made fortunes by buying shares 
cither in the early joint-stock companies or 
in the later corporations. They would buy or 
.sell their stock at central places, called stock 
exchanges. Tlirough the corporation many 
new businesses could be opened up. Busi- 
ness could be conducted on a large scale. 
And profits could be great. But otlier men 
lost their life savings in risky or dislionc.st 
joint-stock companies or corporations. Some 
easy marks even bought stock "for an under- 
taking which sliall in due course be revealed.” 
The rascal behind this last scheme collected 
tlic money and .speedily departed for parts 
unknown to spend his ill-gotten gains! 
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frisiirance Companie« Spread Kisks. 
A businessman would lose much money if a 
big shipment of his were lost in iransporta* 
tjon. That is one reason why he pays a yearly 
sum, called a premium, to an insurance com- 
pany In return, if his shipment should be 
lost, the insurance company would compen- 
sate him for it. Insurance companies can 
afford to do this because most shipments are 
not lost. This way of spreading the risk 
among many persons is the basic principle of 
all forms of insurance. The msurance idea 
de\'eloped in early modern times Lloyds of 
London started insuring ships* cargoes in 
1720. By reducing risks, insurance strength- 
ened earJy capitalism. 

How Early Capitalism Changed Indus- 
try. Businessmen seeking greater profits pur- 
chased huge supplies of raw material Tbey 
had this material delivered to the homes of 
workers who were paid wages to make it 
into a finished product. The capitalist who 
put out the work to such homeworkers took 
the risks and saw that the goods were sold 
Obviously, this "putting out" (domestic) sys- 
tem increased production However, there 
was not so close a relationship between em- 
ployer and employee as under the guild 
system. Guild workers almost always met 
the buyers of their products Homeworkers 
almost never did. The domestic system soon 
crowded out the guilds, which were unable 
or unwilling to change their methods of pro- 
duction to meet world-wide demand. New 
conditions required ne»' methods In the late 
eighteenth century, the domestic system itself 
was to be crowded out by the factory system 
(page 419). 

How Early Capitalism Changed Agri- 
culture. As capitalism spread, many wanted 
capital, which they could invest. In England 
especially, many landlords who had formerly 
been willing to accept agricultural products 
as rent now demanded money Most tenants 
could not afford to pay the high money rents 
and were forced off the land they had farmed. 
Many therefore either became hired farm 
laborers or were unemployed. Under the 


profitable domestic sjstem. there was a great 
demand for wool, .\iaiiy landlords therefore 
evicted small farmers, combined their scat- 
tered strips of land info large estates, and 
raised more sheep than farm products. Be- 
cause such landlords enclosed these grazing 
lands with fences, this practice is known as 
the Enclosure Movement. Neverf heless, until 
the nineteenth century, the great majority of 
the people cserywherc remained Lormers. 

How Early Capitalism Iniluenced Cov- 
emmcni. Many nations today recognize that 
they cannot enjoy lasting prosperity if other 
nations are poor. In early modern times, the 
attitude of nations was j'ust the opposite. 
Kings and businessmen together tried to 
increase the wealth of their own nation at 
the expense of other nations. Kings realized 
that prosperous businessmen could well af- 
ford to pay high faxes to support the strong 
armies and naMcs needed by kings. Busi- 
nessmen realized that strong armies and 
navies would enable them to get a larger 
share of the world's trade. 

In early modem times, kings and business- 
men were convinced that only hoards of gold 
and silver could make a country rich. Tliere- 
fore, each government adopted rules to 
attract gold and silver to the country and to 
prevent their shipment out of the country. 
Some of the rules ran something bke this; 
Rule 1: Export more goods than are im- 
ported, so that foreign customers will have 
to pay the difference in gold or silver. Tims 
what is called a favorable balance of trade 
will result Bute 2; Keep tariffs high to dis- 
courage the purchase of foreign goods. Thus 
gold and Sliver will not leave the country’. 
nutK 3; Encourage borne industries by low- 
ering their taxes or granting them money. 
Rule 4* Get colonies and use them as a 
source of gold, silver, and raw materials and 
as a market for the mannfaotuTed goods of the 
mother country. But restrict colonial manu- 
factaiing and trade with foreign countries. 

This scheme for getting gold and siUer by 
regulating trade and industry is called mer- 
cantilism. British observance of Rule 4 was 
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(lie main reason wliy Uic thirteen American 
Colonies resoltcd against Britain in 1775. 
Soon aflcnvarcl. some persons were preaching 
tliat mercantilism injures not only colonics, 
hot the mother countries themselves. They 
warned that it causes had feeling and wars 
among nations. They reminded governments 
that th<5se who svish to sell must also he 
willing to buy. In time, many capitalists 
began to resent government rcgidation of 
business. Even today, however, many mcr- 
cnutilisl practices hinder the free exchange, of 
goods among countries. 

Snpport of mercantilism was not the only 
w.ay in which (he capitalists of early modern 
times influenecd government. They had 
begun by supporting kings in order to crush 
fciuialisin and foreign competition. How- 
ever. once autocratic kings used (heir tre- 
mendous power to (ax businessmen axccs- 
sively, revolutions resulted. In this way capi- 
talists helped the cause of democracy. Cap- 
italists also helped to build up groat cities 
which became cultural ccnlcns and meeting 
places for the spread of democratic ideas. 

The Protestant Reformation 

One d.ay in 1517, Martin Luther, a German 
monk and professor of thcologv', nailed a 
•vtaU'iuent on the door of the cluirch at the 
University of Wittenberg. The Ninety-Five 
llu'.ses (opinions) in this statement, which 
crilicired certain practices in the Catholic 
C.iinrcii. made Martin Luther the storm con- 
fer of Europe. The excited response which 
Luropeans gave to the Ninety-Five Theses 
surprised Lutlier and startled the Pope. 
Neither suspected then that Luthers st.atc- 
iiK'nt was to split the Christi.au Church into 
f alholics and Protestants. The Protestants 
Ihemseh es were eventually to subdivide into 
.such .sects .as Lutherans, Presbyterians, Nfeth- 
fxhsts, and many others. Neither the Pope 
nor Lnfhcr fores.aw that the qilit (the Prat- 
csimt RcfflrmaHon or Revolt} was to lead to 
tnartxTs, Catholic and Protestant, being bc- 
beadctl or bnnu'd at the .st.akc. How were 


they to know that wars within nations and 
wars between nations were to result from 
what looked like merely a disagreement be- 
tween Christians? Ncitlier could predict that 
Catholics and Protestants alike would flee to 
the New World in order to escape persecu- 
tion in the old world. 

Early Disagreements in the Christian 
Church. But for centuries before Luther 
there had been some disagreements within 
the Church. When the Church was only 
three centuries old, the Council of Nicaca 
(page 126) had condemned as heretics Cliris- 
tians who were denying the divinity of Christ. 
In the clevcjith centurj’, Christians of eastern 
Europe had broken wnth the Roman Church. 
The Patriarch at Constantinople, instead of 
the Pope at Rome, had become the leader of 
the Eastern (Greek Orthodox) Chnrcb. In 
the eleventh century, too, ChristianiW in 
western Europe bad been upset because of 
the stnigglc between Popes and Holy Roman 
Emperors over investiture (page 1S4). 

In 1305, a French king appointed a French 
Pope, who set up a papal court in .Avignon, 
France, instead of in Rome. "How c.an 
Popes he God s agents on earth,” many asked, 
"if they can be appointed and ousted by 
French kings?” Christians in other countries 
wondered why their kings did not appoint 
Popes. Not long after the capit.al of Christen- 
dom was restored at Rome in 1377, a split, 
the Great Schism, occurred in (he papacy 
il.sclf. Two Popes — and for a brief period, 
three — claimed to be the head of the Church 
at the same time. Ilali.ans supported one 
Pope and the French another. The rest of 
Europe, including the clerg)’, chose sidc.s. 
For forty j'cars, ending in 1417, Church mem- 
bers were faced with the problem of deciding 
which was legally their Pope. Finally, a 
Church council cemented the split by ap- 
pointing an entirely new Pope. .Although this 
settlement was .accepted, the incident dam- 
aged (he Church’s reputation for unity. 

The Ilorcsica of the Alhigcnacs .and 
Wnhiensea. Even when the Church was at 
the height of its power under Pope Innocent 






I ia thf tiirjescth ceahJiy, there were a few 
JysSicjssacaisst Cburtii dextrine, la south- 
u Trsszf, for erample. a gronp laKX\-n as 
ie Albs^enses deoied tfje \'ali3e of sscia- 
leats. They accused ibe derjj’ of >rorIdJi- 
ess afld or^znized aa independent church. 
VTien Pope Iimocent HI failed to srin them 
ad: to the CalboBc Clmrcii, he sent out 
rusader? who crushed the mos'ement. An- 
ther beres)', which also originated in soutb- 
■m France, and at about the same time, nas 
hat of the Waldenses- Thej- denounced ail 
»hoamassed wealth and made war. Insisting 
hat the Bible was their onJy aulhoritj*, thej’ 
[duwd ftUe^ance to the Pope. 

^Tcliffe and Hn«s Deaonneed aa Here- 
tic*. John WjdiEe (cl&50~13S4) had been 
dead thirty years when a Church council 
ordered his body dug up and burned, and 
its ashes hurled into a ris-er. U'h)'? W'j-diffe 
had been condemned as a heretic. This Eog- 
luh preacher had huirted that the Bible, cot 
Ihe Pope, was the highest religious autborit>‘. 
To enable more people to read the Bible, he 
translated it into English. He attacked 
pilgrimages, worldly clergymen, the wor- 
$bip of saints and relics, and some of the 
sacraments- At first, both the Idng and the 
nobles had supported M'ycliffe. He had pro- 
claimed that the Jdng and the nation were 
politically superior to the Pope and the 
Church. However, Wycliffe lost much of this 
aristoaatic support when his disciples, the 
Lollards, were accused of causing the Feas- 
ants' hevolt (page 180). The Lollards had 
aroused the peasants by preaching that all 
men should be equal. They charged that 
wars benefit the rich and harm the poor, 
and that a few had too much svealth, while 
tbe many were poverty-stricken. The Lol- 
lards were burned ot beheaded — by the gm’- 
tnjment as traitors and by the Church as 
bfretics. 

Ne\'etthe!ess, WycUffe died a natural death. 
I'^bn Huss (lS7a-1415), who preached simi- 
in Bohemia (part of Czechoslovakia 
was burned as a heretic. To bis fol- 

^wers, the Hussites, Professor Huss became 


a nah^l hero, as weU as a religious mart)T. 
«e the appointment of German 

^tnehmen to important religious positions in 
^h«nb* After many years of bitter \s-arfare. 
houTver, most of the Hussites became los-al 
Catholics again. 

Homanid Criii„ ciinrct.. 

all enties of the Church were heretics, 
ktany humanists, indluding Erasmus (page 
216), Mrre dex-out Catholics Yet they had 
condemned and ex'en ridiculed certain prac- 
tices of the Church and the clergy. That is 
why If was said of Erasmus that 'he laid 
the egg that Luther hatched-* Compared to 
the great storm in the Church which began 
With Luther, howei-er, all these early dis- 
agreements and heresies were bke tempests 
in a teapot. 

SoaeCaafesofthePeoCeftanl Heforma- 
lion. Such were the conditions in Europe 
when Luther ported his Theses. Afany per- 
sons were alrwdy dissatisfied for religious, 
economic, or political reasons. Thus it was 
easier for Luther to catch the attention of nil 


Europe than it had been for H'JcIiffe or 
Huss. Afany Christians had come to reallre 
that many members of the derg)' w-erc no 
longer Ihing a simple life of praj-er and 
poierty. They found that there were church- 
men who were either flJifewte or com/pt. 
Rumors were spread that worldly men were 
buying high Church positions and failing to 
pCTform their religious duties. Such rumors 
shocked many good Christians. Some who 
had learned to read insisted that they had 
the right to interpret the Bible for them- 
sehes. Others denied the Pope’s authority 


and questioned the nml for sorramenls. 

In the sixteenth wnturj'. the growing busi- 
ness class was becoming increasingly an- 
BO)-ed at the Church. Why? The Church 
owned approdmalcly one-quarter of the 
land, collecfwl taxes, and possessed great 
wealth. Vet it was tax-ctempf- Many btisi- 
nessmen felt that if this money had not gone 
to Rome, there would be more money- in thrir 
^usarm for business. Many workers and 
peasants also resented Chureli taxes. Taxes 
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to kings and nobles kept them poor enough. 

In the sixteenth centuiy Popes were grow- 
ing weaker as kings of the young national 
states were growing stronger. Each king was 
establishing laws, courts, and taxation on a 
national basis. But the Pope administered 
Church laws and courts and collected Church 
taxes on an international basis. Kings re- 
garded this as a challenge to their authority 
in their own countries. They wanted all ac- 
cused persons, including churchmen, to be 
tried in national courts. They wanted to 
collect taxes from churchmen. They feared 
that many churchmen were more loyal to 
the Pope than to the state. Kings felt that 
their position would be stronger if they had 
the right to appoint Church officials. Kings 
wanted absolute power for themselves. There- 
fore they were bitter toward Popes who 
dared to excommunicate them and to place 
their nations under the interdict. Finally, 
many kings desired the valuable Church 
la nd.s. 

All this made up highly inflammable fuel. 
Lutiters Ninety-Five Theses were like a 
match thrown into tlic fuel. The blaze which 
resulted was the Protestant Reformation. 

Luther Introduces Protestantism. Luther 
(1-}S3-1546). gifted with a fine intellect, had 
been taught by his parents and teachers deep 
respect for religion. His father wanted him 
to become a lawyer, but he preferred the 
life of a monk. Even while Luther was faith- 
fully performing his religious duties as a 
monk, he was tormented by doubts. He began 
to doubt whether going on pilgrimages, say- 
ing special prayers, or even reccislng the 
sacraments would bring him salvation after 
death. Such religious activities as these are 
known as good ivorhs. 

In 1.517, Pope Leo X was rebuilding St. 
Peters Church in Romo. To raise funds he 
permitted representatives throughout Europe 
to sell grants of .special p.irdons called indttl- 
(lencrs. Those who bought indulgences were 
promiswl that they would be exempt from 
some or a!! punishment after death, on cer- 
tain conditions. They had to be genuinely 


sorry for their sins, and they were required 
to perform one or more of the good works. 
In his anxiety to raise funds, the Church’s 
representative in Wittenberg sold indul- 
gences to some people who were not truly 
sorry for their sins. This was what provoked 
Luther to protest the sale of indulgences. 
Luther argued that many persons had the 
idea that, if they bought an indulgence, they 
could go right on sinning svithout fear of 
the consequences. In fact, Luther denied 
that indulgences were necessary at all to 
obtain salvation. In spite of bis attack on in- 
dulgences in his Ninety-Five Theses, Luther 
had no intention of breaking away from the 
Catholic Church. However, as lime went on, 
he found himself expressing ideas more and 
more similar to those of Wycliffe and Huss. 

As the Pope saw the Germans’ enthusiasm 
over Luther growing, he ordered Luther to 
renounce his ideas or be excommunicated. 
But with a huge audience watching, Luther 
threw the Pope’s order into a bonfire. 
Staunchly Catholic Charles V, Holy Roman 
Emperor, was much disturbed at Luther’s 
ideas and action. He feared, too, that a re- 
ligious revolution might lead to a political 
revolution in his empire. He ordered Luther 
to appear before the Diet (assembly) at 
Worms, Germany, in 1521, to answer charges 
of heresy. There Luther was warned to re- 
nounce his ideas. This was Luther’s answer: 
“. . . Unless I am proved wrong by the Bible 
or by reason, ... I cannot and will not recant 
an}1;bing, since it is neither holy nor safe to 
act against conscience. . . ." Thereupon, the 
Diet declared Luther a heretic and an outlaw, 
who could legally be killed on sight by any 
Christian. 

But Luther had powerful friends to protect 
him. Many German princes quickly rallied 
around him. They wanted to strengthen them- 
sclves at the expense of the Emperor. They 
also hoped to gain the rich Church lands. 
Many Germans were pleased when Luther 
appealed to them to rid themselves of the 
control of the non-German Pope. .Many busi- 
nessmen supported Luther, because he urged 
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that money no longer be sent to Rome. Peas- 
ants who connected the Church with feudal- 
ism hoped to free themselves from their many 
feudal dues and services. Thousands more 
were won over to Luther because they were 
stirred by the simplicity of the religion he 
preached. In 1529, another Diet denounced 
the Reformation and took steps to prevent its 
spread in the German states. A group of 
princes protested this decision. That is why 
those who broke with the Catholic Church 
are called Protestants. 

Faith in God’s mercy, alone, is the road to 
salvation. This is the doctrine of justification 
by faith which is the core of Luthers teach- 
ing. He declared that each person should 
interpret the Bible according to his own con- 
science, without the help of Popes or priests. 
He believed that clergymen should not be 
considered holier than anybody else. There- 
fore, he said, there was no reason why they 
should remain single, live according to spe- 
cial rules, or be tried in special courts. To 
make the Bible available to more of his fol- 
lowers, called Lutherans, Luther translated 
it into German. He also composed beautiful 
hymns, such as A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
Cod. 

Luther and the Peasants' Revolt. The 
peasants of southern Germany, like peasants 
elsewhere in Europe, were heavily burdened 
by feudal dues and services. Luther had 
stressed the right of the individual to inter- 
pret the Bible. Tliese peasants could not find 
anything in the Bible to justily feudal dues 
and services. Furthermore, since Luther had 
suggested that German princes take over 
Church lands, the peasants took this as their 
cue to seize lands from the nobles. At fint, 
Luther had sympathized with the peasants. 
But some misled peasants had risen in rebel- 
lion in 1525, massacred lords and priests, and 
burned castles and monasteries. Luther de- 
nounced this violence. Finally, the nobles 
suppressed the Peasants’ Revolt wth terrible 
cruelty. Disappointed in Luther, most of the 
peasants of southern Germany returned to 
the Catholic religion. So did some of the 


princes, who blamed Luther’s teachings for 
fsiusing rebellion. 

Lullieronlsm Recognized Oilielally. For 
years after the peasants were suppressed, civil 
war was waged in Germany between Prot- 
estants and Catholics. In 15^, however, the 
princes of the more than three hundred Ger- 
man states agreed that each had the right to 
decide whether Lutheranism or Catholicism 
should be the legal religion of his particular 
stale. By this agreement, the Peace of AugS’ 
burg, the subjects of each prince had to ac- 
cept the religion chosen by him. By 1700, 
Lutheranism had become the slate religion 
in the north German states and in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

Calvinism Develops in Switzerland. 
When John Calvin (1509-1564), another Prot- 
estant reformer, was exiled from his native 
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lor his religious views, he fled to 
By this time, the Swiss had 
won their independence from the Holy Ro- 
mar. Emperor and had established a confed- 
crnlion of thirteen districts, called cantons. 
C.ihin became the political as well as the 
religious ruler of the city of Geneva. 

In Geneva under Calvin, women were for- 
bidden to curl their hair or wear gay clothes. 
Card-plajing, drinking, and dancing were 
outlawed. For Calvin preached that sober 
and simple living is most pleasing to God. He 
agreed with Luther that salvation comes 
through faith. Luther had believed, however, 

5 Cal\-iii was not the pioneer Protestant in Switzer- 
land. Criticism of Catholic authority and doctrine by 
a preacher named Zwingli had previously led to civil 
%s-ar between Protestants and Catholics in Switzer- 
land. In the compromise which followed, each Swiss 
canton was permitted to decide for itself whether it 
would be Catholic or Protestant. Thus Switzerland 
today. Lbc Germany, is partly Protestant and partly 
Catiiolic. 
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that anyone could achieve salvation through 
faith. Calwn said that only a certain few 
chosen by God at birth — called the elect — 
were eligible to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. No one knew for certain who the 
elect were. It was felt that by leading a 
severe and righteous life, free from sin, one 
might be recognized as a member of the 
elect. 

In colonial days the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts had a government modeled on that 
of Calvin in Geneva. In both of these com- 
munities, church and state were practically 
united. The government acted in accord with 
what it considered to be the laws of God. It 
was a representative government in which 
elders, called presbyters, were chosen by 
God-fearing Calvinists or Puritans. Calvin 
was therefore the father of Puritanism and of 
Presbyterianism. From Geneva Calvinism 
spread throughout western Europe. 

Calvinism Spreads Elsewhere. In Paris 
in 1572, at rivo o’clock on the morning of 
August 24th (St. Bartholomew’s Day), more 
than two thousand French Protestants were 
massacred. For their part, the French Prot- 
estants, called Huguenots, made violent at- 
tacks on Catholic churches and churchmen. 
In fact, intolerance was characteristic of the 
sixteenth century. A learned physician, Ser- 
vetus, had been slowly burned to death in 
Geneva for disagreeing with Calvin’s reli- 
gious views. In Scotland, John Knox, the 
’ er who had made Presbyterianism 
■ religion, h' -I threatened death to 
attendcu ■ ;,>';ces in the Catholic 
pci- of Protestants by 
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gave them the right to become government 
officials. Huguenots were granted control of 
certain fortified towns so that they could de- 
fend themselves in case persecution should 
break out again. Unlike the Peace of Augs- 
burg. the Edict of Nantes did not require all 
the subjects of a prince to accept the state 
religion. For its time, it was a remarkable 
act of toleration. 

The most savage of all religious wars was 
the Thirty Years’ War, fought in the German 
states from 1618 to 1648. The seeds of this 
war had been planted in the Peace of Augs- 
burg, which had granted toleration only to 
Lutheran Protestants, not to Calvinists. The 
treaty had also provided that Protestant 
princes should stop seizing the property of 
the Catholic Church. But the princes did 
not slop. 

Fighting broke out between the armies of 
the Catholic Holy Roman Emperor, aided by 
Spain, and the Calvinists of Bohemia. Then 
the Lutheran rulers of Norway, Denmark, 
and many German states joined Bohemia. 
During this period the Catholic forces were 
victorious. The Protestants began to win 
victories when the skillful military hero. King 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, a Lutheran, 
Joined their side. Although mostly Catholic, 
France, for political reasons, also aided the 
Protestant forces (pages 261 and 262). 

The horrible Thirty Years' War was fought 
mainly by hired assassins. Lacking supply 
services, these fighters were encouraged to 
live off the land. They became human scaven- 
gers. They robbed churches and stripped 
homes bare. Cannibalism, famine, and disease 
all played a part in wiping out over half the 
German population. When the war was over. 
Only wolves roamed in many village streets. 
German business, education, and self-respect 
suffered severely. In the Tliirty Years War, 
man became more efficient at killing off his 
fellow men. Artillery was further deieloped, 
and infantries were supplied with firearms. 

nic Peace of Westphalia (IWS), which 
ended the 'Tliirty Years’ War, stated, among 
other things, that Calvinists in the German 
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states should have the same rights as Luther- 
ans and Catholics German Protestant princes 
were given the legal right to keep all church 
lands which they had taken before 1624. 

Angliraniem Recognized Officially in 
England. Mention the name “King Henry 
k'JII" and most persons are reminded of an 
English ruler who had six wives in succes- 
sion. This in itself would scarcely justify 
space for Henry’s reign in history* books. 
More historically significant, it was in Henry’s 
reign (1509-1547) that England became a 
Protestant country. But the foundation for 
Protestantism had been laid m England be- 
fore Henry’s time. Patriotic Englishmen still 
resented the fact that, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, King John had been compelled by Pope 
Innocent III to turn England over to the 
Church as a fief Wycliffe had made many 
Englishmen critical of the Catholic Church 
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The printing press had spread the ideas of 
Lnther and Calvin. English businessmen, 
made rich by the Commercial Revolution, ob- 
jected wl)cn wealth left England for Rome. 

Nevertheless, England might not have be- 
come Protestant when it did, if Henry had 
not fallen in love. He wanted the Pope to 
annul {cancel) his marriage to Catherine of 
,'\ragon, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. He wanted to wed a sixteen- 
year-old, black-eyed beauty, Anne Boleyn. 
Henr\’ was also an.vious for a male heir. None 
of Catherine’s sons had survived. Further- 
more, Henry wanted absolute power. 

It looked as though the Pope were not 
going to annul Henry’s first marriage. Con- 
.sequenti)’, the impatient king got an English 
court to grant the annulment. Then, in 1534, 
Parliament, to please Henry, passed a law, the 
Act nf SiiprcMiocy, which made the king in- 
stead of the Pope head of the Church in 
England. Now head of the independent 
Anglican ( English) Church, Henry could ap- 
point church officials. Accusing Englksh 
monks of being ungodly and superstitious, 
Henry executed many of them and destroyed 
their monasteries. He kept part of their lands 
and wealth. The rest he distributed to influ- 
ential persons who took sides with him 
against the Pope. 

Many Catholics who refused to acknowl- 
edge lleniy as head of the Church of Eng- 
land were beheaded. And Protestants who 
refused to observe the many Catholic cere- 
monies and doctrines which had been re- 
tained by the .Anglican Church were burned 
at the stake. Under King Edward VI, Hcnr\'’s 
son, England became still more Protestant. 
The Latin prayers in the books of ofilcial 
prayers used in the Catholic Church were 
now translated into English. This beautiful 
Iranslatioig with .Anglican changes, became 
the Bool: of Coinoton Pratjer. Churchmen 
were permitted to marr\’. Some fanatics in- 
vaded Catholic churches, destroying altars, 
images, and stainwl-glass windows. 

Under the Catholic Queen Mary, daughter 
of C.itherine, the pendulum .swung in the 


opposite direction. England returned to the 
Catholic Church. .About three hundred Prot- 
estants were executed. M'hile two Protestant 
bishops were being burned at the stake, one 
consoled the other thus; “Be of good cheer, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle in England as 
shall never be put out!” By making martjTs 
of such men, Queen Marj' and the fickle 
Parliament which backed her policies helped 
Protestantism to make many converts. At 
about the .same time, her husband, the Span- 
ish King Philip II, was persecuting Protest- 
ants even more severely in the Netherlands. 
There also, instead of being stamped out, 
Protestantism increased. 

Thus England swung from one religion to 
another, depending upon the wishes of the 
ruler. This swinging ended in a compromise 
when Mary’ was succeeded by her half-sister, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn. Ever 
since Elizabeth’s reign, the Anglican Church 
has been the official Church of England. 
.Although Protestant, the Anglican Church, 
like the Catholic Church, has robed bishops, 
elaborate cathedrals, and colorful ceremonies. 
In the United States the Protestant church 
which has rituals most similar to the Anglican 
is the Episcopal Church. 

Catholics were strongl}’ opposed to the 
religious policies of Elizabeth. Within Eng- 
land, plots to assassinate her were hatched. 
To restore Catholicism in England, King 
Philip II of Spain in 15SS sent out a tre- 
mendous fleet of ships — the Spanish Armada. 
.A sexcrc storm and sturdy English seaman- 
ship combined to destroy this fleet. Many 
Protestant opponents of Elizabeth’s religious 
policies were called Puritans, because they 
wanted to ’purify” the .Anglican Church of its 
many reminders of Catholicism. 

Non-Religious Causes of Religious Con- 
flicts. Elsewljere, as in England, religious 
conflicts had many non-religious causes. For 
example, Calvinism had made a strong appeal 
to Dutch merchants, because it stressed such 
virtues as industry and individual initiative. 
By shaking off Spanish nile, the Dutch felt 
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that they could worship freely, get rid of 
heavy taxes, and improve business. Nor had 
Philip II sent the Spanish Armada for purely 
religious reasons He knew that Elizabeth 
had encouraged such sea-raiders as Drake 
and Hawkins to plunder Spanish treasure* 
ships returning from the New World. The 
Catholic-Huguenot struggle in France was 
not purely religious, either. Most Huguenots 
were middle-class businessmen living in 
towns and cities. They resented the fact that 
the best Jobs in the government were held 
by Catholic aristocrats Some Huguenot 
nobles fought In the religious wars in order to 
challenge the political authority of the Catho- 
lic king, The religious wars in France were 
in many ways a political struggle between 
two royal families, one Catholic and one 
Protestant. Each sought control of the 
French throne, 

Tlie Thirty Years' War illustrates well the 
non-religious causes of the religious wars 
Before this conflict had ended, Catholic 
France had joined Protestant Germany and 
Protestant Sweden to defeat the Catholic 
Holy Roman Emperor. Territorial ambition 
also played an important part in this struggle 
(pages 261 and 262). 

The Catholic Counter Reformation 
Strengthens Catholicism 

In 1500, practically e\'erybody in western 
Europe was a Roman Catholic. By 1600, ap- 


proximately half of the Catholic population 
had become Protestant. After 1600, however, 
the rate of Protestant conversions slowed up. 
To this day, Spain, Portugal. France, Italy, 
Poland, Belgium, Ireland, and southern Ger- 
many are mainly Catholic, One important 
reason why the rate of Protestant conversion 
in western Europe declined was a reform 
movement within the Catholic Church. 

Long before the days of Luther, certain 
Catholic churchmen had tried to correct 
abuses within the Church. As the Protestant 
Revolt spread, many churchmen dedicated 
their lives to strengthening Catholicism. This 
movement is known as the C<7f/io/ic Counter 
Reformation. A Catholic plan of action was 
mapped at the Council of Trent (15-15-1563). 
First, a vigorous attempt was made to sweep 
away Church abuses which had served as 
ammunition for Protestant reformers. For 
example, luxurious living by churchmen and 
the sale of indulgences were forbidden. 

TIic Council of Trent reafRrmcd the prin- 
ciples that only the Church had the authority 
to interpret the Bible and that the Pope was 
the supreme spiritual authority. Observance 
of all the sacraments and reverence for saints, 
religious images, and relics were empliasizcd. 
A standard edition of the Latin Bible (the 
Vulgate) and a uniform catechism were is- 
sued Every Catholic child studies the cate- 
chism. He thus memorizes the principles of 
the Catholic faith in simple question-and- 
answer form. The Church revived the In- 
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quisition against heretics and forbade Catho- 
lics to read books condemned by the Church. 
Such books were placed on a list called the 
Index of Prohibilcd Books. 

Jesuits Spread Catholicism. To win back 
Protestant converts and to make new converts 
to Catholicism, the Society of Jesus — called 
the jestiits-was formed. Its founder, Igna- 
tius Loyola (1491-1556), had been a Spanish 
soldier. Soldierly Loyola set up a strict train- 
ing program and required obedience to the 
leader, called the general, from everj' mem- 
ber of his societ}'. The higher officers vowed 
unquestioning obedience to the Pope. Jesuits 
could be stationed in the most remote comers 
of the earth and sent on the most dangerous 
missions. They became famous every%vhere 
as scholars, preachers, and teachers. Begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century, Jesuit mission- 
aries converted thousands of Indians in North 
and South America, as well as Asians. Many 
Jesuits have had tremendous political influ- 
ence as advisers to kings and governments. 

How the Reformation 
Reflected the Times 

Tlic Renaissance stressed individualism. 
Prolcslanlism emphasizes the right of the in- 
dividual to interpret the Bible for himself. 
Tlie Scientific Revolution placed less empha- 
sis on tradition and authority. Protestantism 
broke away from century-old religious tra- 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 

Persons to Identify ond Terms to 

Ponoisjonce • Lorenzo the Magnificent • Erosmus • 
humanism ■ Donle • Petrarch * Cervantes • Chau- 
cer ' Utopia * leonordo da Vinci • Michelangelo • 
Raphael * Titian • El Greco * Rembrandt • oratorio 

• opero ■ Scientific Revolution • scientific method • 
Copernicus • Kepler • Galileo • Oescortes • New- 
ton ' Froncis Bocon • Paracelsus • Leeuwenhoek • 
Mcgellon • Commerdot Revolution • Ming dynasty 

• Akbor • Vasco do Goma • Cortez • Pizorro • John 
Cabo! * Cartier • Henry Hudson • capitalism • 


ditions. The Commercial Revolution led to 
the discovery and exploration of new lands. 
Missionaries, especially the Jesuits, seeking 
converts, often became discoverers and ex- 
plorers. Capitalists of early modem times 
opposed restrictions on their business. Prot- 
estant businessmen felt no need to live up to 
such restrictions as the Catholic Church’s 
rule against taking interest on loans. 

The Middle Ages had been a period of 
powerful worldly empires. Early modem 
times was an age of powerful national states, 
each having its own established national 
church. When Protestants in many countries 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
Pope, the power of the kings in these coun- 
tries increased. Patriots began to pledge al- 
legiance to king and country. Bit by bit, the 
government began to take over more of tlie 
functions formerly handled by tlie Church. 
Eventually schools and hospitals, for e.xam- 
ple, became government services in most 
countries. 

After many years of religious intolerance 
and bloodshed, men were gradually forced 
to become more tolerant. Continued vio- 
lence might have meant the destruction of all 
groups. Many came to believe that it is pos- 
sible to worship God in different ways. There 
is still much religious intolerance. Yet no 
person today with religion in his heart would 
recommend burning or beheading another 
because of his religious beliefs. 
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Quettiont to Check Botie Infemotlon 


1. For whot reasons was the section USHERtNG 
IN MODERN TIMES Included? 

2. Whot developments during the Middle Ages 
did most to pave the woy for modem times? 

3. From this chapter identify five other artists 
whose names do not appear In the Identifications 
on the preceding page. 

4. Discuss three reasons why the Renoissance be* 
gan In the Italian city-states. 

5. Give reasons for the spread of the Renals- 
sonce throughout Europe. 

6. in whot ways did humanism differ from scho- 
lasticism? 

7. Whot were Mochiavelli's Ideas on govern- 
ment? 

8. On the basis of the textbook discussion of 
Renaissance writers, the books of which one 
would you most like to read? Give reasons. 

9. Which of these writers criticlce their tirrres? 
Why? 

10. Give reosons why many consider Shake- 
speare the greatest writer of alt time. 

11. Tell how the Van Eycks created a revolution 
in painting. 

12. Why were many medieval-minded persons 
shocked at Renaissance pointings? 

13. Prove that Leonardo do Vinci and AAichel- 
angelo were many-sided geniuses. 

li. Which of these Italian Renaissonce crfists 
Interests you most? Why? 

15. Confrost Michelangelo's pointing with thol 
of Raphael. 

16. ControsI the art of northern Europe with that 
of Spain. 

17. In whot ways was Renaissance architecture 
(o) different from medievol architecture ond fb) 
simllor to Greek and Roman orchiiecture? 

18. What were the distinctive feotures of (o) 
Renaissance architecture and (b) Renaissonce 
music? 

19. Show how the Renoissance affected (o) com- 
fort, (b) manners, (e) women, ond (d) edueofion. 

20. Discuss the obstacles to progress mentioned 
by Roger Bacon. 

21. How did Copernicus upset the theory of 
Ptolemy? 


22. Whot truth did Galileo seek and what 
trouble did he find? 

23. Whot trouble did Descartes find? Why? 

24. "If I hove seen farther thon Deseortes, it Is 
becouse I hove stood on the shoulden of gionfs," 
loid Newton. What giants? How for did Newton 
see? 

25. Discuss two effects of Newton's discoveries. 

26. Show tpecificflily how the modern doctor Is 
indebted to the pioneers of medicine. 

27. Show that the hardships of Magellan's voy- 
oge were many but thot its significance was great. 

28. List the reasons for Europe's expansion under 
the heodingt PoliHeal, Economic, ond Social. 

29. Discuss the attitude of the Mings toward con- 
toct with the West. 

30. Show the mony woys in which the Commer- 
ciol Revolution helped to raise standards of 
living. How else did It influence the modem 
world? 

31. Show that cepltolism wos bound to become 
more widespreod as a result of the Commercial 
Revolution, 

32. in whot woys is a copitelist economic society 
Jess rigid than medievol economic society? 

33. What factors explain the development of 
copitoVism? 

34. Shew the port ployed by (a) bonks, (b) [oint- 
stock componies, (c) stock exchanges, ond (cf) 
insurance companies in the expansion of capi- 
talism. 

35. Compare the domestic system with the guild 
system. 

36. Discuss the effects of copllalism on (o) indus- 
try, (b) agriculture, and (c) government. 

37. Show how each of the rules of merconHlism 
was designed to increose the gold ond silver of 
the mother country. 

38. Whot criticisms hove been mode of the mer- 
cantilist arguments? 

39. Discuss the causes of the Proteslont Reforma- 
tion. 

40. Troce the steps by which Luther introduced 
Protestantism. 

41. Discuss Luther's religious beliefs. 
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42. Trace the spread of Protestantism in Europe. 

43. Discuss (o) the causes, (b) the highlights, and 
(c) the results of the Thirty Years' War, 

44. Give two examples which indicate that the 
religious wars had some non-religious couses. 


45. Discuss the role of (a) the Council of Trent 
and (b) the Jesuits in the Catholic Counter Refor- 
mation. 

46. Show how the Protestant Reformation was in- 
fluenced by other movements of the time. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1 . Show specifically how the two quotations from 
Erasmus express the Renaissance spirit. 

2. In the light of their writing, which do you 
think would bo most at home in the modern world: 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, or Machiavelli? Give 
rcosons. 

3. Prove by examples that one can learn history 
by reading Renaissance writers. 

4. Shakespeare's ideas are ageless. Discuss. 

5. Compere the art of Renaissance Italy with 
that of (a) ancient Athens or (b) ancient Rome. 

6. In whot sense was Renaissance architecture a 
summary of earlier architecture? 

7. In whot woys was the Renaissance a revolu- 
tion? 

8. Explain why there is loss emphasis on human- 
ism in schools today than there wos in the schools 
of early modern times. 

9. To whot extent would you consider Erasmus's 
views modern? 

10. Why is it difficult for the average person to 
practice the scientific method in his everyday life? 

11. In whot woys do the problems faced by Co- 
pernicus ond Galileo remind one of those faced 
by Socrotes? 

12. Whot factors explain Newton's popularity 
when so many of his predecessors were perse- 
cuted? 

13. Whot would you say was Francis Bacon's 
outstanding contribution? Why? 

14. In whot ways did the Scientific Revolution in- 
fluence the non-scionfifle world? 

15. For whot reosons was the Commercial Revo- 
lution introduced here with the story of Magellan, 
rother thon with the story of Columbus, whose 


discoveries were made several years earlier? 

1 6. In what ways did the Commercial Revolution 
cause the world to: (a) expand; (b) shrink? 

17. Show how the invention of the airplane has 
brought about a new Commercial Revolution. 

18. Compare the reasons for Europe's expansion 
in early modern times with ancient Greece's rea- 
sons for wanting colonies. 

19. To what extent would the world have bene- 
fited if oil the Ming rulers hod kept China's door 
open to the West? 

20. Which explorers do you think made the 
greatest contribution to world civilization? Give 
reasons. 

21. At the time, Vasco da Gama's achievement 
seemed greater. As the years rolled on, Colum- 
bus's seemed greater. Explain. 

22. Prove that capitalists believe in moking 
money work. 

23. It would be impossible to understand modern 
times without understanding capitalism. Discuss. 

24. Capitalism helped the new national states, 
and the new notionol states helped capitalism. 
Show how. 

25. Show how capitalism aids banking and how 
banking aids copitalism. 

26. Capitalism would be severely handicapped 
if (a) the corporation and (b) the insurance com- 
pany were abolished. Explain why. 

27. To the government, the Lollards were trai- 
tors. To the Church, they were heretics. Discuss. 

28. Explain why Luther, unlike Huss, was not 
burned at the stake. 

29. What was irreligious obouf the so-called re- 
ligious Thirty Years' War? 


ActiviHos to Develop Creotire Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understonding 


1. Draw o diagram of the bridge to modern 
limes, labeling the pillars. 

2. Write o report on any one of the llolion city- 


stotes, stressing (a) government, (b) culture, (c) 
occupations, (d) interesting events, (e) important 
personalities. 
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3. On on outline mop of Europe, write the names 
of ten famous Renaissance ortists, writers, end 
scientists on the creos where they cUd their work. 

4. Obtoin from a museum postcards showing 
Renaissonce art. Compare those you like best 
with (a) the favorites of classmotes and (b) those 
which ore praised most in a book on ort. 

5. In committee, write o guide for a high govern- 
ment official today comparable to the one 
Machiavelli wrote for a Renaissonce prince. Ex- 
plain how the oims and methods you recommend 
differ from those recommended in The Prince. 
See Keller's Reader's Digest of Books for a sum- 
mory of The Prince. 

6. Use this same source for on essoy entitled. 
/ Lived in Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 

7. Select five illustrations from Reinach's Apollo 
which you would include in on exhibit on Renais- 
sance art. Give reasons for your choices. 

8. Prepare a series of questions for a class 
WHAT'S MY NAME? contest on ony Renaissance 
ortist, writer, or scientist mentioned here. 

9. From a book on quotations, such os Bartlett's, 
select a few quotations from any writer men- 
tioned here which you think best Illustrate the 
spirit of the Renaissance. 

10. Write a short biography of Leonardo da 
Vinci, using either Cottier's Mon with Wings or 
Lansing's Leonardo, Master of the Renaissance 
as a source. Po the same for Michelangelo, using 
Lermon's M/chefortgefo as a source. 

11. Classify important buildings in your town 
under the headings: Greek, Romanesque, Gothic, 
Moorish, Renaissance, or None of These. Justify 
your classifications. 

Summing Up 

1. Draw a rough sketch, indicating whet high- 
lights you would display on the cover of a book 
on the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

2. Answer the questions found under each of 


12- Using Burckhordt's Renaissance in Italy (pp. 
335-^88), prepare on orol report on Renoissance 
music 

13. Select a specific problem in current events 
end opply the steps in the sdenfific method to 
onalyzing it. 

14. Make on orol report in which you point out 
how the application of the scientific method to 
everydoy living might lessen prejudice among 
peoples and omong nations. 

15. Choose from the newspapers today an ex- 
ample of eoch of the obstacles to progress men- 
tioned by Roger Bacon. 

16. Write a humorous essay entitled: Even in 
Our Copernican World Many Rerionj Are Encum- 
bered by Ptolemaic Ideas. 

17. for a group research project, find out and 
report on why Copernicus, Kepler, Golileo, and 
Newton should be studied os a team. 

18. Investigate to find out (a) the ebstocles 
foced by ony one of the men of medicine men- 
tioned here and (b) how he coped with them. 

19. In committee, make a list of Do's end Don't's 
for weuld-be scientists. 

20. In committee, outline five scenes for o movie 
on the progress of science in the Scientific Revo* 
lutien. 

21. Moke out some WHO AM I? questions to ask 
the cioss on explorers of the Commercial Revolu- 
tion. 

22- Write on imoglrtory poge in the diary of one 
of Mogelton's sailors. 

23. Imogine yourself a war correspondent dur- 
ing the Thirty Years' Wor. Write up a dispatch. 


the illustrations in this chapter in your notebook. 

3. In parallel columns, classify the most Im- 
portant informotion in this chapter under the 
headirtgs. Who, Where, When, Whof. 
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UNIT FOUR! CHOSSIKC TtlE KniDCE TO MODEBS TIMES 


c„.rT.„ 10 ... . AUTOCRATIC RULERS 
TRY TO BUILD STRONG 
NATIONAL STATES IN 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND SPAIN 


AutocraHc Kings Build o Strong Natlonoi State in England • The Norman 
Conquest Fuses Frenoh ond English Culture • Henry II Increases Netionol 
Unity and Provokes International Problems • King John Loses Much, But 
England Wins the Mogno Carto • Parliament Develops Becouse Edward I 
NeedsMeney • Losing the Hundred Years' Wor ( 1337*1453) Strengthens 
the English Nation • Royal Power Reaches Its Height under the Tudors • 
Absolutism Foils the English People • Autocrotie Kings Build a Strong Na- 
tionol Stotc in France • Laying the Groundwork for the French Notion • 
Joon of Arc's Inspiration Increases French Potriotism • Effects of the Hun> 
dred Yeors' War on France • The Wise Policies of Henry IV Strengthen 
the French Notion e Cardinals Richelieu end Moeerin Increase Royal Power 
• The Glittering Absolutism of Louis XIV Daxzles All Europe • Absolut* 
ism Fails the French People • Autocratic Kings Foil to Build a Strong 
Notional State in Spain • Policies Which Explain Spain's Decline • Abso- 
lutism Fails the Spanish People 


In ancient times, some men stood ready to 
sacrifice their lives to defend their city-statcs, 
such as Athens, or their empires, such as the 
Roman. In the Middle Ages, some men were 
ready to do likewise for empires, such as 
Charlemagne’s, or for the feudal states of 
their lords. By Z600, a new kind of state was 
wnning the allegiance of many Europeans. 
A powerful king would unite many feudal 
states into a national state or politically inde- 
pendent nation. Confusing rh-alrics, alliances, 
plots, assassinations, and wars usually accom- 
panied this unification. Instead of looking 


like a patchwork quilt of thousands of little 
feudal states, the map of Europe in 1600 be- 
gan to look much as it looks today. Among 
the national states whose boundaries have 
not changed much since 1600 are England, 
France, and Spain 

Some of the kings who hui)t these national 
states were capable and also were interested 
in the welfare of their people Tliey estab- 
lished law and order by ending feudal con- 
fusion In so doing, they inspired lojalty to 
king and country. E\cnluaUy, c\cn when 
people became dissatisfied with their kings. 
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William the Con- 
queror Shown in 
Ihe Bayeux Topesfry 
Crossing the English 
Channel. Read an 
encyclopedia article 
on the Bayeux tapes- 
try and then tell why 
it is such a valuable 
historical record. 


they remained patriotic toward their coun- 
tries. They began to feel that, since the coun- 
try belonged to all of them, they should have 
a say in how it was run. Most of these kings 
were no more powerful than feudal lords. But 
while they were making allies of the new 
wealthy business class, feudal lords were 
obligingly killing one another off in civil and 
religious wars. And as kings increased their 
wealth from taxation, plunder, overseas trade, 
and colonies, they were able to equip their 
armies of hired soldiers with gunpowder and 
cannon. 

By weakening the international influence 
of the Catholic Church, the Protestant Ref- 
ormation also strengthened national kings. 
In some countries the king replaced the Pope 
as head of the church. Thus he became a 
symbol of religious unity as well as of na- 
tional unity. With the new printing press, 
some absolute kings spread the use of the 
national language and promoted interest in 
national literature. The people of each na- 
tional .state were taught to believe that they 
were different from those of other national 
sfate.s. 

Most of these kings were despots. Puffed 
up by ambition, they frequently plunged 
their people into costly wars. They tried to 
create far-flung colonial empires. Often they 
surrounded themselves with extravagant 
courts. Most of them claimed to rule by the 
will of God. Tiiercfore they felt that they 
were entitled to the unquestioning loyalty of 


their subjects. These absolute monarchs 
sometimes consulted lawmaking bodies, such 
as the English Parliament. But these con- 
sultations were usually held only when the 
kings needed money. 

Autocratic Kings Build a Strong 
National State in England 

The Norman Conquest Fuses French 
and English Culture. In the little town of 
Bayeux, France, is a big tapestry. This Bay- 
eux tapestry tells in pictures how William 
the Conqueror crossed the English Channel 
from Normandy, France, and conquered 
England’s Saxon king, Harold, at the Battle 
of Hastings in 1066.' William claimed the 
English tlirone, because he said that his 
cousin who had been king had willed it to 
him. Shortly after, William had himself 
elected King of England by the Witan. Am- 
bitious William required all feudal lords to 
take an oath — the Salisbury Oath — to him as 
supreme ruler. Shrewd William distributed 
huge tracts of lands to lords who proved their 
loyalty. Tactful William permitted the Eng- 
lish to retain many of their own laws and cus- 
toms. Economical William kept a careful list- 
ing of all property in England for tax pur- 
poses. Merciless William showed no regard 
for age or sex when he massacred rebels by 
the thousands. 

' EngLind has nesar since been inv.iclcd. 
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%vas not the only result of the Norman con- 
quest of England. In the English language 
are many French uords. Along the English 
countryside are many castles and cathedrals 
built in the Norman style. In the Ncins of 
many Englishmen there flows Norman French 
blood. In many English shops craftsmen use 
sidlls introduced to England by immigrants 
from France and Flanders after 1066. The 
customs, manners, dress, and literature of 
England were also strongly influenced by the 
French. For centuries after the death of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, English kings were to 
struggle with French kings for control of 
French territory. Similarly, French kings 
were to interfere in English politics. 

Henry H Increases National Unity and 
Provokes International Problems. Shortly 
after William’s death, feudal warfare broke 
out It lasted until Henry 11 was crowned 
in 1154. This great-grandson of William the 
Conqueror wanted to avoid depending upon 
feudal nobles for military support. Therefore 
he compelled his noble vassals to pay him 
money, instead of giring him mililar>' service. 
By hiring his own soldiers with the money, 
Henry felt that he would have a more lojal 
army. 

Henry wanted to get cases away from the 
feudal and Church courts and into the king’s 
courts. To do so, he sent traveling judges as 
his representatives to conduct trials every- 
where in England. These traveling judges 
often gave wise decisions, usually based upon 
their own legal opinions and the legal cus- 
toms of the communitj'. The collection of 
these opinions and customs became known 
as English common law. To this common law 
were added laws made by the king and, later, 
laws made by the Parliament. Many of our 
own legal principles are based on English 
common law. 

Henry II also set up a new system of weigh- 
ing eridence. Respectable persons in each 
community u ere summoned before the king s 
judges. TTiere they were ordered to name 
any indiriduals in the community who, in 


uicir opinion, nan committed enmes. Such 
accused persons were Jn^ estigated to find out 
whether there was enough evidence to hold 
them for trial in the kings courts. This pro- 
cedure marks the beginning of the grand jury 
system. Today when a grand jur)’ deddes 
that there is enough ci idence for a trial, it 
is said to indie# a person. In many modem 
countries, if a person is indicted before a 
grand jury, he is given a trial before another 
kind of jury, a trial or petty jur>'. A petty 
jury, unlike a grand jury, actually decides 
whether the accused is guilty or not. Accused 
persons would prefer a jurj* trial to the old 
system of trial by combat or ordeal (page 
152). Too, the common people would prefer 
ro)'a! justice to feudal justice. In a dispute 
with a noble, what chance would a poor man 
have in a feudal court? No wonder Henry 11 
IS considered one of England’s great kings! 

Yet many of England’s later troubles origi- 
nated in Henry’s reign. For example, Henry 
wanted churchmen accused of crimes to be 
tried in royal courts Instead of in Church 
courts. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket, whom Henry had appointed, 
bitterly opposed this. Equally bitter, Henry 
one day cried out: "Will no one rid me of this 
obstinate priest?" 'The Christian world, and 
no doubt Henry himself, was shocked when 
some of Henry’s supporters took this outburst 
seriously and assassinated the archbishop. 
Becket became a martyr. His tomb at Canter- 
bur>’ has been visited by pilgrims for cen- 
turies. Under the threat of excommunication, 
Henry permitted himself to be flogged by 
monks and promised to undertake a Crusade. 
Not until the Protestant Rcformab’on xvere 
accused English churchmen to be tried in 
royal courts. 

Through inheritance and marriage Henry 
!I msmed far more French land than the 
French king himself. These French posses- 
sions of English kings were to cause many 
wars between France and England. Henry 
was the first English king to im'adc Ireland, 
though not the last. This was the beginning 
of centuries of trouble between England and 
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An Artist's Conception 
of the Scene at Ronny- 
mede. Here King John 
set his seal to the Mag- 
na Carta. This was an 
important event not only 
in English history but in 
world history. Why? 


Ireland. As a husband and father, Henry was 
a failure. His wife even encouraged his sons 
to revolt against him! Wars and Crusades, 
rather than the government of his country, 
occupied one of his sons, Richard the Lion- 
hearted (page 182). 

King John Loses Much, hut Englaird 
Wins the Magna Carla. Another of Henry’s 
sons, King John, seems to have been a born 
loser. He lost out to Pope Innocent III in a 
quarrel over the right to appoint churchmen 
in England. John was required to turn over 
England to the Pope. He received it back as 
a fief, thus becoming the Pope’s vassal. This 
habitual loser also lost out in a quarrel wdth 
the French king, Philip Augustus, who took 
from him valuable lands in France, including 
Normandy. Another of John’s losses, to the 
nobles of England, was a gain to the world. 
Enraged by his tsTannical policies, the nobles 
rebelled. John gave in again. He met repre- 
sentatives of the nobles at Runnymede near 
Loiulon. Tlicrc he reluctantly stamped his 
seal on the Mcif^na Carla (Great Charter). 

In the Magna Carta the king promised not 
to t.ax without the consent of the Great Covm- 
cil. He agreed that no freeman should be im- 
prisoned, except after a trial by his peers — 


equals. He pledged that justice would not 
be sold, denied, or delayed to anyone. These 
promises sound very democratic. However, 
in the main, the Magna Carta was a docu- 
ment of nobles, by nobles, and for nobles. 
Only one of its many provisions specifically 
mentioned serfs. In later centuries, however, 
its benefits were extended to all classes. Thus 
the Magna Carta is considered a cornerstone 
of liberty in all democratic countries. 

Parliament Develops Because Edward I 
Ncerls Money. Wars cost money. And King 
Edward 1, who reigned from 1272 to 1307, en- 
gaged in frequent wars. To get money, he 
was required by the Magna Carta to secure 
consent of the Great Council. However, only 
nobles, bi.shops, and abbots were represented 
in the Great Council. These aristocrats were 
rich, but another class was steadily growing 
richer. This new rich class was made up of 
citx' merchants and a large group of landlords. 
They were called “commons” because they 
had no titles of nobility. Edward invited 
members of the Great Council to meet with 
representatives of the rich commons. Thus 
he hoped to get a Larger sum of money. Each 
county sent two small landholders, kniglils, 
to represent it and each towm sent two citi- 
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What does thl» scene 
from the motion picture 
Henry V tell you about 
methods of fighting dur- 
ing the Hundred Years' 
War? 


zens, burgesses. This mechng in 1293 of rep- pass a law forbidding Englishmen to turn 

resentatives of various classes in England is over lands to the Church. lie increased his 

called the Model Parliament, because later income by collecting a tariff on wool etported 

parliaments in England and elsewhere were to Flanders (where it was made into cloth), 

modeled on it. Many consider it the first truly and on w'ncs imported from France. ^Vhen 

representative assembly In history. Almost Edward became king, Wales, Scotland, and 

imfned/alel>’, the loiights and burgesses he- most of JTe}and ucre independent of Eng- 

gan to meet and debate apart from the nobles land. Edward conquered Wales. He dubbed 

and clergy. Thus there developed hvo houses his son “Prince of Wales," a title still granted 

of Parliament: the House of Commons, the eldest son of England's monarch. In his 

elected by the counties and towns, and the attempt to annex Scotland, Edward was only 
House of Lords, invited by the king. tcmporanly successful. However, like Wales, 

With the money which Parliament voted Scotland today is part of Great Britain. For 
him, Edward I increased his power. But later in 1603 a Scottish king was to become King 

kings found that before ParUament would of England (page 302) 

grant them money, it would demand that Losing the Ilundretl Years’ War (1337- 
certain laws be passed. Also, it would deter- 1453) Strengthens the English Nation, 
mine how the money would be spent. It Pennants and flags were nppling in the 

would demand the dismissal of undesirable breeze Thousands of French knights, clad 

oflicials, and sometimes even the abdication in Iieasy armor and mounted on spirited 

of the kings themselves. So Parliament, steeds, were poised for the attack. Atop the 

which started out merely as a tax-granting hill, waiting for the fierce charge, was a corn- 

body, eventually won tremendous power. paratis cly small group of English foot -sol- 

Thus, by encouraging the growth of Parlla- diers. The trumpets blaretl. The French 

ment, in the long run Edward I sveakened knights charged. The English infantry took 

royal power. Yet he was one of England's one step forward, drew their longbows for 

strongest kings. He classifietl the hisys and back, then filled the air wth arrows "so thick 

curbed crime. He persuaded Parliament to that it seemed as if it snowed " This battle, 
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h France t» a 5trKi5 Freoch Krsc. la 13CS 
L*ie list cf t!:e direct foe cf Freccfi Cipetim 
legs died witfcoot aa beir- Kiaj Ed«'ard III 
cf Ensland, urged on bj* tbe raerchacts of 
Fkcdm, then put in his bid for the French 
firoce. His mother had been the daughter 
cf a French king. UTiy did the merchants of 
flanders care \«-hether their o%-erJord "as 
English or French? Both Flanders and Eng- 
had prospered from theur sN'ocIen trade, with 
which France was interfering. For some time, 
too, the French had been aiding the Scots in 
their revolt against the English. Perhaps 
Mother cause for the continu^ fighting was 
espressed by Shakespeare thus: ‘To busy 
giddy minds ivith foreign quaiTels!" Many 
French feudal lords supported the English 
They were jealous of the new line of French 
bags. 

Effects of the Hundred Years’ War on Eng- 
land. 1453 is an important date. It marks the 
end of the Hundred Years’ War as well as the 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks. In spite 
of many early victories, England lost the last 
battles of the Hundred Years’ War. AH the 
English possessions in France, except the port 
oI Calais, were finally surrendered. This w'as 
no tragedy for the English. England could 
now concentrate on building a strong nation 
instead of wasting its energies trying to con- 
sol France. The war had been popular in 

ngland. Why not? France had been the 
battleground, not England. During the war, 
® strong spirit of English patriotism arose, 
tiering in the king Pride in the victones 
w^on by the army, which was composed of 
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Holbein's Painting of Henry VIII (page 221). How 
is kingly power suggested here? 


Tlicrcforc, he tried to raise as much money 
as he could without calling Parliament into 
session. By his orders, heavy fines were col- 
lected. The estates of hostile nobles were 
seized. Rich men were sometimes forced to 
grant the king loans which were rarely re- 
paid. By mariying a daughter to the Scottish 
king, and a son (Henry VIII) to a Spanish 
princess, Henrj’ hoped to gain business, 
power, and good will abroad. 

IIcnr>' VIII, by breaking with the Pope 
(page 2-13), had become head of the Church 
in England, as well as of the state. He played 
off one nation against another on the conti- 
nent of Europe. He thus prevented any one 
of them, or group of them, from becoming 
so powerful as to be a danger to England. 
This policy, started by Henry’s ads’iser, ^^’'ol- 
sey, is called the balance of power. It has 
heen a guiding principle of England's for- 
eign policy ever since. 

NVoinen arc said to be the weaker sex. Yet 
it was under a queen that England became 


one of the most powerful national states in 
the world. Famous events in the reign of 
Elizabeth I (1558-1603)= include: the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, the tragic dis- 
appearance of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Virginia 
colony. Sir Francis Drake’s voyage around the 
world, and the plundering of Spanish treasure 
ships by English sea-raiders. Sucli wTiters as 
Shakespeare (page 219) added glory' to Eliza- 
bethan England. 

Elizabeth was a vain and deceitful woman, 
but an intelligent and industrious queen. She 
steered a middle course between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism (page 244). She helped 
to make England mistress of the seas and the 
world’s leading commercial nation. Tliis red- 
haired queen had many suitors, but never 
took a husband. Her failure to marry in- 
creased her popularity with many, who con- 
sidered her married to the nation. 

In spite of Elizabeth’s popularity, her as- 
sassination was plotted by those who wished 
to place her Catholic cousin, Mary- Stuart, 
on the English throne. Mary, who had been 
Queen of Scotland, had fled to England be- 
cause of a Protestant uprising led by John 
Knox (page 242). Mary was executed when 
it was discovered that she was involved in a 
conspiracy with King Philip II of Spain 
against Elizabeth. 

AbBoIuliem Fails the English People. 
Elizabeth, like other Tudors, knew how to 
make Parliament feel important by asking 
its consent to policies already decided uponl 
This was a device to be copied by later des- 
potic rulers in many countries. Yet immedi- 
ately after Elizabeth’s death, her less tactful 
non-Tudor successor was engaged in a fierce 
struggle with Parliament. By 1688, Parlia- 
ment, which won the struggle, was supreme 
over English nilers. Democracy thus began 
to win out over despotism. However, the full 
story’ of this struggle for democracy belongs, 
not here, but in the history’ of more recent 
times. 

-Two Tudors who contrihutod little tow.-ird build- 
ing royal power in England were Elizabeth’s predc- 
ctssors, Edward VI and Mary (page 
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As Joan of Arc Looked to a Painter of 1500. 
What makes Joan of Arc such a dramatic figure? 


hands. Many French nobles recognized the 
king of England as king of France, The 
Frenchman wlio claimed the throne, Charles 
VII, was a weak and lazy fellow who had 
not yet been crowned. And Orleans, the 
city wliich was the key to nneonquered 
France, had been under siege for two years. 

Suddenly in this dark picture a bright light 
appeared. poor and illiterate peasant girl, 
.sesenteen years old, had somehow reached 
the uncrowned king and his advisers. At 
first, they thought she was crazy. They ridi- 
culed her storj’ that voices from heaven and 
visions of saints had urged her to save France. 
Finaiiy. however, she persuaded the king to 
gi'e her a few troops to lift the siege of 
Orleans. Clad in a man’s armor, riding 
astride a white horse .and bearing a white 
banner, this young girl inspired hundreds of 
tough warriors to join the little armv. In 
less tiian tu o weeks, the English were forced 
to give up the siege of Orleans. Two months 
kUcT, Joan’s triumphant anny entered Rheims, 


where the king was crowmed with Joan at 
his side. Almost all France was now aflame 
with patriotism. 

But the king for whom the Maid of Orleans 
had done so much did nothing to save her 
when she was captured by the Burgundians 
and turned over to the English. In 1431, after 
an unfair trial at which she was condemned 
as a heretic, tlie English burned her alive. 
But the inspiration of Joan of Arc helped 
the French to bring the Hundred Years’ War 
to a sdetorious conclusion in 1453. Five cen- 
turies later, the Catholic Church was to de- 
clare tliis French heroine a saint. 

Effects of the Hundred Y’ears’ War on 
France. It took France over a hundred years 
to recover from the Hundred Years’ War. 
Lands were devastated. Taxes went sky-high. 
Deaths from the Black Plague, from a bloody 
peasants’ rebellion, and from the actual fight- 
ing had greatly reduced the population. 
Many poverty-stricken peasants and unem- 
ployed war veterans became beggars or ban- 
dits. Learning and morals suffered. 

But royal power became stronger than 
ever. French kings, througl) the needs of 
war, had acquired the right to tax the people 
without even calling the Estates-General. 
Thus they were able to support a permanent 



King Louis XI. After reading an encyelopcdio 
orlicle on him, write your opinion of his character. 
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national anny. Patriotism came to mean loy. 
alty to the king. However, some nobles re- 
sisted the increasing power of the Jong. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, sx«nt 
a lifetime competing with King Louis XI 
(1461-1483). Duke Charles wanted to build 
a strong independent Kingdom of Burgundy 
to lie behveen France and the Holy Roman 
Empire. However, by diplomacy and in- 
trigue, Louis, supported by the business class, 
eventually annexed most of Charles’s terri- 
tory. The map of France when Louis died 
looked much as it does today. 

The Wise Policies of Henry IV 
Strengthen the French Nation. “My wish," 
said Henry IV, “is that every peasant in the 
kingdom should be able to have a chicken in 
the pot for his Sunday dinner." Henry knew 
that to get his wsh he would have to bring 
peace and prosperity to France. He brought 
an end to the religious wars behveen Catho- 
lics and Protestants (page 242). Advised by 
his Huguenot minister, Sully, Henry econo- 
mized on court and military expenditures. 
In his reign, agriculture and industry im- 
proved and the silk industry was introduced. 

The French colonial empire in Canada was 
founded at this time. Champlain, a former 
soldier in Henry’s anny, settled Quebec. 
Henry IV and Sully even planned a kind of 
European United Nations to bring about per- 
manent peace. Yet Henry engaged in wars 
with the Habsburg rulers of Spain and Aus- 
tria, whose territory surrounded France. The 
team of Henry IV and Sully might have ac- 
complished much more if Henry had not 
been stabbed to death in 1610 by a religious 
fanatic. 

Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin In- 
crease Royal Power. Cardinal Richelieu 
(1585-1642), chief minister to Henry’s son, 
Louis XIII, was a capable but ruthless pa- 
triot who did much to make the French king 
absolute and France the leading nation of 
Europe. To prevent any state from existing 
xvithin the French state, Richelieu destroyed 
the fortified to^^’ns of the Huguenots and 
outlawed their private armies. To retain the 


Henry IV'i Miniiter, Sully, Whof did Henry ond 
Fronce owe fo him? 

loyalty of these French Protestants, howex’cr, 
he did not interfere with their freedom of 
worship or their right to hold government 
jobs. To weaken the nobles, Richelieu de- 
stroyed many of their castles and appointed 
many commoners as officials of the king. To 
retain the loyalty of the nobles, however, he 
permitted them to keep most of their lands 
and privileges. Although Richelieu was a 
cardinal of the Catholic Church, he consid- 
ered the growth of the French nation more 
important than his religious duties. Richelieu 
was determined to help France reach what 
he called its natural boundaries: the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Pyrenees Mountains, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the English Channel, the 
Alps, and the Rhine River. Toward this end, 
in the Thirty Years’ War (page 243), he aided 
Swedish and German IVotestants in theu- 
struggle with the Catholic Habsburgs-nilers 
of Spain and the Holy Roman Empire. 

After Richelieu’s death, another cardinal, 
Mazarin, ruled France. The king, Louis .\IV, 
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long offer the death of Cardinal Richelieu, pic- 
tured here, a crowd broke into his tomb, cut off 
hii skull, ond paraded it through the streets of 
Paris. Find out why this man who worked so 
hard to expand Fronce's power wos so unpopular. 

was just a boy at this time. In the Peace of 
NV estphalia (1648) closing the Thirty Years’ 
ar. Mazarin obtained for France territory 
near the Uhine. including much of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Nfazarin also increased the roy.nl 
power by suppressing the last uprising of the 
Jioble.s. He saw to it, however, that the nobles 
did not bear any grudge against the king. 
This was achieved by increasing the ta.x bur- 
den of the common people and practically 
eliminating taxes on nobles. 

I he Glittering Ab.oolutism of Loui.<< 
n.nM.lcs .Vll Europe. 

Mnohtthm Reaches Its Height Under 
Louis XIV. On his dcathlted King Louis .XIV 

cc: 


(1643-1715) murmured sadly to his great- 
great-grandson and heir: “. . . Never forget 
your obligations to God. . . . Try' to live in 
peace xvitli your neighbors. I have loved war 
too much. Do not imitate me in that, or in 
my c.vcessive e.xpcnditures. . . .” The king 
wlio voiced these regrets so dominated the 
seventy-txvo years in which he reigned that 
this period is known as tlie Age of Louis XIV. 
Good-looking Louis wore high-heeled shoes 
and long curls. He was not only gracious and 
dignified, but intelligent and industrious. 

Proclaimed Louis XIV : ". . . For subjects to 
rise against their king, however wicked and 
oppressive he may be, is always infinitely 
criminal. God, who has given kings to men, 
. . . has rcserx’ed to Himself alone the right 
to review their conduct. His will is that he 
who is bom a subject should obey without 
question.” This quotation expresses the tlieorj' 
of the divine right of kings. Long before 
Louis, and long after him, kings justified their 
one-man rule by this theory. There is no 
proof that Louis XIV ever said, as some 
assert: "L’etat e’est moi.” (“I am the state.”) 
Yet he had much more power than the most 
absolute of the Tudors in England. He had 
full power to tax and to spend as he saw fit. 
One word from Louis, and anyone could be 
arrested and imprisoned, witliout reason and 
without trial. The French Estates-Gencral 
had ncx’Cr grown so powerful as the English 
Parliament. In fact, Louis XIV never called 
it together. Nor did any of his successors 
until 1789. 

Louis XIV's Court at Versailles Lures 
Nobles. Such an extraordinary' king could 
not live in an ordinary castle. The palace 
Louis XIV built at Versailles near Paris cost 
over $100,000,000. Inside were mirrored halls, 
marble staircases, and gilded furniture. Out- 
side were hundreds of fountains, scores of 
gardens, and statues galore. The center of 
this miniature \mivcrsc at Versailles was the 
so-called Sun King himself, Louis XIV. As 
the sun’s satellites circle about it, Louis’s 
courtiers, the nobility, circled about him. 
They knew that they might be rewarded with 
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an important government job or a penrton 
for life if they won the honor of handing 
Louis a tcrvvel. Since the ceremony of helping 
the Jdng to pul on a shirt required as many 
as seven persons, the pension list must ha\e 
been long indeed. Life at Versailles was one 
long round of balls, ballets, banquets, gam- 
bling, and hunting parties. The nobles and 
their ladies in powdered wigs, silks, satins, 
and laces conformed to elaborate rules of eti- 
quette. But if their manners were good, their 
morals were often bad and their persons not 
ahvays clean. It was not yet the custom to 
bathe the entire body regularly. Perhaps that 
is why perfume was so popular at Versailles. 



Here 1j the minuet os it wos donced ot Verjoiiles. 
find out why persons accustomed to the minuet 
were shocked when the wolfl wos introduced less 
ihon a century loter. 

Louts XIVs Hcign the Golden Age of 
French Culture. By placing artists, scientists, 
and writers on the palace payroll, Loms 
hoped to bring fame to himself, as « elJ as to 
France. Brilliant writers helped to make 
this period the Golden Age of French litera- 
ture. One of these, Corneille, is the father 
of the French drama. In his tragedies coura- 
geous heroes never fail to do their duly. 
Racine, another svriter of tragedies, con- 
stantly warns that falling m love inevitably 


gets people into trouble, Molicre, the father 
of French comedy, uittily ridicules ignor- 
ant doctors, shady hiuycrs, religious b>Tx>- 
crites, makc-bclicv c intellectiiaJs, and slialJow 
women. Tlic Fables of La Fontaine and the 
Moxtms of La Bochefoucatild also c.tposc the 
Vain, the insincere, and the selfish. loi Boche- 
foucauh! once obscrs'cd; “W'e think scr}’ fi*w 
pcojdc sensible except those who agree with 
us." Most of La Fontaine’s stories arc about 
animals with hum.in characteristics. 

Soon even the pettiest prince in Europe 
wanted to be as absolute as Louis, to build a 
palace like his, to be a patron of llic arts, to 
dress like him, and to adopt his manners. 
Some even tried to walk hkc him! Diplomats, 
cultured persons, and chefs, loo, in other 
countries began to find a knowledge of 
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'Velp ibywll. and God will help ihee." This Is 
on« of the fomous sayings from the fobles of 
la Fontaine, who is pictured above. 
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Some Sevenfeenth-Cenfury 
French Costumes. Compare 
these costumes with your 
own clothing os to beauty 
and comfort. 


French almost indispensable. French plays 
influenced dramatists in many countries. 
French furniture and French fashions became 
pcnnanently popular. Under Louis XIV, 
French artists set vcr>’ high standards for 
thcmsch'cs. One expert chef is said to have 
killed himself because one of his dishes did 
not achieve the perfection tliat he expected 
of it! 

Colbert's Policies Promote Prosperity. Col- 
bert. Louis’s minister, was a remarkable man. 
He grcatls- increased the income of the gov- 
ernment without increasing taxes! Cornipt, 
inefficient, and unnecessary- officials were dis- 
charged, Colbert dared to require e\'en the 
nobility and clergy to pay some taxes and to 
lighten the tax burden of the pl.ain people. 
He set up high tariffs to protect new French 
industries from foreign competition. He 
encouraged immigration of foreign workers 
and forbade skilled Frenchmen to emigrate. 
.'Ml this helped France to lead Europe in 
producing fine silks, brocades, and other 
luxuries. Like all mercantilists (page 237). 
Colbert wanted his country- to ha\-e manv 
ctdonics. He bought islands in the West In- 
dies for France. lie encouraged Frenchmen 
to settle in Canada and Louisiana,® and he 
organized trading posts in India and Africa. 

Louis Xl\ Practices hitolcrancc aud Mili- 
tarism. In 16S5 Louis XIV canceled the Edict 
of Xantes by whidi Henry IV had granted 
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religious toleration to the Huguenots. Louis 
XIV ordered Huguenot churches destroyed 
and Huguenot ministers exiled. Huguenots 
by the thousands fled France. This emigra- 
tion was a tragedy for France, but a blessing 
for America, England, Holland, and some 
German states. These countries were enriched 
by- the immigration of thousands of skilled 
workers and enterprising businessmen. For 
French prosperity' under Colbert had owed 
much to the industrious Huguenots. 

What a golden opportunity Louis XIV had 
to use tlie wealth which Colbert had ac- 
cumulated in the royal treasury to make his 
people happy! Instead, he spent millions on 



Prove that this man, Colbert, dedicated his life 
to the welfare of France. 
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four costly wars which brouglit nothing hut 
tragedy into millions of French homes. In 
prep.iration for his wars, Louis XIV built the 
largest and best-trained army in Europe. His 
cSicient generals introduced such military 
techniques as marching in step, use of pon- 
toon bridges, and carrying guns wth ba} 0 ' 
nets fixed. Like Richelieu, Louis maintained 
that France had the right to expand to its 
natural boundanes. Like Richelieu, Louis 
wanted to humble the Habsburgs uhosc 
lands encircled France. Louis was e\*en 
jealous of little Holland, because its trade 
was growing so large. Three aggressive wars 
were fought by Louis to expand French ter- 
Titary to the Rhine Louis's army spread death 
and destruction in Flanders, Hol/and, the 
Palatinate (a fertile area on the Rhine River), 
and several German stales These little coun- 
tries might have been gobbled up by power- 
ful France. At vanous times, however, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and the Holy Roman Empire 
united in coflhfions- alliances -with the 
smaller countries to stop Louis. The most 
powerful coalition of all fought Louis XIV in 
his fourth and last war, the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. The nations in the coaLtion 
were united by a common fear. Louis's grand- 


son had been willed the Spanish throne. The 
Crowning of Louis's grandson might mean 
that France would get Spain's great colonial 
tJmpirc in the New \VorId. It might also mean 
that France and Spain would unite in one 
powerful nation under Bourlwn rule. Eng- 
land was especially alarmed, because Eu- 
rope's balance of power (page 258) might 
thus lie upset. From 1702 to 1713 Iwttlcs 
raged on land and sea. Finally, l)oth sides 
became war-weary and laid down their arms. 

France Fays Ilcaiily for Louis Xr\''s IVcrs. 
An English poet, Southej*. giv es his impres- 
sion of the Battle of Blenheim, the most 
famous victory of the coalition, thus: 

*TI»i*y say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won. 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun, . . 

“But w hat good came of it at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

'\\'hy that 1 cannot tell,” said he, 

But ’twas a famous victory.” 

For France in particular, little good camo 
of it. Why? In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, England was France’s great- 
est nval, both in Europe .and in the colonics. 
In fact, some of the wars of Louis XIV had 


The Bottle of Blenheim, 
1704. Here looii XlV's 
foreei suffered o crush- 
ing defeat at the hands 
of the British Duke of 
Marlborough. Reod 
Southey's entire poem. 
The Bottle of Blenheim, 
ond Write your com- 
ments On it. 
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This footman running 
along with the chariot 
of a noble was ex- 
pected to open the 
door when the occu- 
pants wanted to alight. 
What does this tel! you 
about eighteenth-cen- 
tury French society? 


been fought in the colonics. Because of his 
colonial defeats, Louis, in the Treaty of 
Utrcclit (1713), was compelled to give up 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the Hudson 
Bay region to England. Louis’s wars also 
helped to strengthen England in Europe, 
Spain was required to surrender Gibraltar to 
England. England fortified Gibraltar and has 
been able to control the entrance to the 
western Mediterranean ever since. Thus 
Louis’s wars helped to weaken France’s 
colonial empire and to strengthen the British 
Empire. English commerce thrived and 
French commerce declined. 

'I'lic Habsbtirg family, hated rivals of the 
Bourbons, also acquired territory as a result 
of Louis XlV's wars. Tire Holy Roman Em- 
peror received the Spanish Netherlands, 
which was renamed the Austrian Netherlands 
( Belgium today). Members of the Habsburg 
family also received parts of Italy. Louis was 
allowed to keep territory which he had 
gained in previous wars, including all of 
Alsace and part of Lorraine. Tlic Treaty of 
Utrecht <lid permit Louis’s grandson to rc- 
in.nin King of Spain. However, it was guar- 
anteed that Spain and France would never 
unite. 

Ab»oluli»*m Fnils the French People. 
I’overly, hunger, dise.asc, high ta.ves, a rc- 
duce<l population, and the threat of bank- 
rnjitcy were to haunt France for a long time 
because of 1/Ouiss wars. Fear and hatred 
among nations increased. Alsace and Lor- 
rnmi' were to become the battleground of 


future wars between France and Germany. 
Other nations were to imitate France in build- 
ing big armies in order to fight bigger wars. 
WHiat a lesson there is for the world in the 
dramatic dictatorship of Louis XIVl Like 
many an apple, a dictatorship may look shin- 
ing, colorful, and tempting on the surface. 
Within, it is often rotten to the core. 

Instead of following Louis XIV’s deathbed 
advice, Louis XV followed his lifetime prac- 
tices. Like Louis XIV, he was extravagant 
and militaristic. Immoral, luxury-loving 
Louis XV was just as absolute as the Sun 
King without being as capable. The many 
wars in which Louis XV engaged resulted in 
France’s loss of Canada and of most of its 
territory in India to the British. Louis XV 
must h.ave known that a revolution against 
Bourbon policies was just around the comer. 
For he is said to have shrugged his shoulders 
and coldly predicted: "After me, the delugel” 
In 1789, the deluge overwhelmed his succes- 
sor, Louis XVI. A revolution broke loose in 
France which was to wash away Bourbon 
absolutism (Chapter 13). 

Autocratic Kings Fail to Build 
a Strong National State in Spain 

In 1S56 a weary man, broken in hcaltli, 
retired to a Spanish monastery'. There he 
spent the last few years of his life tending a 
garden, saying his prayers, and living the 
.strict life of a monk. Why mention this in- 
cident? Thousands of other men have retired 
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to monasteries. But tfif« t«.. 
powerful ruler of the siiteerth"^ 

ance ::4 

man™’ ’’“" 'looted Hol^p'' 

man Emperor. It was as Holy Roman Em 
peror that he was called Charles V 1519 t. 
an rmportant year in Spamsh h, story for oth« 
reasons. In that year Cortea hadlnque^ 
Mestco and Magellan had set sail TS 
famous voyage. 

the^h™?.*', ™'®'' Spam was at 

the height of Its glory. From Spam to the 




loui. XV A, oCl,tldB.i„, Wheeled Abe„, ,h, 
Tuilenej Gordenj. 


Nnv World sailed missionaries to spread 
Chnsbanity and found schools and uniser- 
Sities. From the N'ew World to Spam sailed 
S^msh treasure ships laden with gold and 
siKer. HV, then, did Charles retire dii. 
enraged to a monastery? Why, ,|,e„. 
opam gradually to dcdine to the rank of a 
thud-rate power? Only Charles himself 
could give the true ans^^ er to the first of these 
queshons. Houever. it uould probably Iw 
connected ss-ith the answer to the second. 


Political Policies Which Explain 
Spain's Decline. 


n s hairdresses in eighteenth-century Fronce 
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The Problem of Bang Both Charles I and 
Charles V. Because Charles I of Spain was 
ako Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, Spain s 
troubles were multiplied. The Bourbon King 
of France and Tudor King ifenry VIII of 
Engbnd were both hostile toward Charles. 
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Philip II of Spain. How well do you think he was 
qualified to be a king? 


Both hiul \’iucl witli him to be elected Holy 
Uoinnn Emperor and had lost. France felt 
too mncli liemmed in by Habsburg territories, 
and Enjtland saw Europe’s balance of pow'er 
threatened !iy the Habsburg family. Many 
(■erman princes in the Holy Roman Empire 
resented the authority of the Holy Roman 
Emperor. The Turks were threatening to 
seize \ lenna from the Habsburgs. The Prot- 
estant Revolt was dividing many Habsburg 
.subjeets All this, together with the jealousy 
rouseil by Spain’s commerce and colonies, 
meant trouble for Charles and his successors. 

Things should have been a little easier for 
Charles’s son. Philip II (1556-159S). Philips 
territories did not include the Holy Roman 
Empire or the Ilabsburg’s Austrian po.s.scs- 
smns. Ilteso had gone to Philip’s uncle, 
I'crdinand. 'iet Philip had even more trouble 
than Charles, bringing much on himself. 

^ ^Ictlinih oj PhiUp 11 at Home and Abroad. 
Philip 11 was a hard-working but narrow- 
minded king without a sense of humor. As 


a believer in the disdne-right theory, Philip 
was determined to make the monarchy in 
Spain the most absolute in all Europe. As an 
ardent champion of Catholicism, he was 
determined to stamp out all other faitlis in 
Spain. And he svas comdneed that God had 
chosen him to crush Protestantism throughout 
Europe. 

To accomplish his aims, Pliilip used secret 
police and the Inquisition. Persons suspected 
of being insincere Christians were extenni- 
nated by fire or sword. Philip let both the 
nobles and the Cortes (the Spanish Parlia- 
ment) know that he was master. He engaged 
in many costly wars. In France he supi)orted 
the Catholic party against the Huguenots 
under Henry' of Navarre. Like Charles V, 
Philip prevented France from gaining a 
stronghold in Italy and fought the attempt of 
the Ottoman Turks to invade Europe. With 
the help of the Pope and Venice, Spain out- 
fitted a fleet which defeated the Turks at 
Lepanto, off the coast of Greece, in 1571. 
This expedition, which checked Moslem ex- 
pansion in Europe, is considered by some the 
last Crusade. 

Tile result of Philip’s despotic policies in 
the Netherlands was the loss of prosperous 
Holland in 1581 (see page 301). In the same 
y'ear, Philip invaded and anne,xed Portugal. 
The Portuguese endured Spanish tyranny for 
sixty years, and finally, in 1640, were to win 
their independence, too. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada by the English in 1588 
marked the doom of Philip’s dream of a Cath- 
olic Europe under Spanish domination. When 
Philip died, he left behind a Spanish Empire 
which was already on the road to ruin. Spain 
was no longer able to check the colonial ex- 
pansion of its rivals, England, France, and 
Holland. 

Like Philip, the autocratic rulers who fol- 
lowed him engaged in intolerant practices 
and religious wars. In England and France 
powerful kings united with the business class 
to suppress the feudal nobility. In Spain, on 
the other hand, kings and nobles united to 
keep the business class weak. Tliis helps to 
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Th« Defect of the Spanish Armada. 1588. Thi» event, in o sense, morled the rise of England end 
the fall of Spain. Investigate and write e report explolnmg why. 


explain why, even today, a kind of feudalism Economic Pollclce VTIilcIi Explain 
With extremes of poverty and wealth still SpainV Decline. In the treatment of their 
exists in Spain colonics. Spanish rulers showed little wisdom. 

Social Policies Wiich Explain SpainV They believed that the colonies existed to 
Decline. It is always difficult to separate enrich Spanish royalty and nobility with Rold, 
political, social, and economic factors without silver, and high t.i.xcs. Like other mcrcantil- 
having any overlapping. For example, In 1492 isls, they also hejieved that it was the duty 
Ferdinand and Isabella had expelled Jews of the colonics to produce raw materials for 

and Moslems from Spain, These rulers Spain at low prices and to purchase Spanish 

thought that this social policy of religious manufactured goods at high prices. But there 

intolerance would help to bring about politi- were few customers for Spanish goods in the 

cal unity in Spain. Actually, this policy hurt colonics. Spain, unlike England, discouraged 

Spain economically by robbing it of its most emigration, for it had no real desire to estab- 

skilled merchants and manufacturers. And Iish permanent Spanish sctflCTnents in the 

the attempt of the successors of Ferdinand New World. Furthermore, practically naked 

and Isabella to crush Protestantism every- Indians were poor aistomers for Spanish 

where cost Spain much in men, money, and cloth The Spanish goxemment ordeietl 

political strength. It is true that the reign of Spanish ships to sail only to and frorn certain 

Philip II produced the creative xvriter, Cer- fixed ports on certain fixed days. Knowing 

vantes, and the master painter, El Greco this, English ships, not Ixiund by such gov- 

(pages 218 and 222). In general, however, cen- emmental regulations, would arrange to get 

sorshlp and the Inquisition hurt Spain by sop- there first and cut in on the Spanish marVetl 

pressing initiative and freedom of expression. The gold and silver from the colonies that 
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finally did reach Spain often did more harm 
than good. As the supply of gold and silver 
increased, the respect of the nobles for work 
decreased. This attitude has persisted for 
centuries. Much of the gold and silver that 
reached Spain eventually passed into the 
hands of Dutch or English manufacturers 
anway. Since the Spanish government did 
not encourage business, many manufactured 
articles had to be purchased elsewhere. 
Among the obstacles which placed Spanish 
business in a straitjacket was a ten per cent 
tax levied on all sales. The nobility and clerg>' 
were tax-exempt. Taxes on businessmen 
therefore had to be high to supply the needed 
revenue. 

Agriculture also declined. More and more 
farm land fell into the hands of tlie aristoc- 
racy. Instead of farming tlie land, they used 
much of it for sheep-raising. Sheep-raising 
tends to destroy the fertility of the soil. Thus 


even fewer people could live off the land. As 
a result, more and more peasants became 
beggars in Spanish cities. 

But Spanish kings were not entirely to 
blame for the economic backwardness of 
Spain. Political disunity often hinders pros- 
perity. Even today many Spaniards are more 
loyal to their proxnnees than to their nation. 
They prefer to be thought of as Basques, 
Catalonians, or Castilians, for example, rather 
than as Spaniards. Spain's geography has 
made political unity and economic progress 
difficult. There are few navigable rivers in 
Spain. A plateau almost like a desert sepa- 
rates the north from the south. Rocky moun- 
tains and narrow canyons cut up the country' 
and make the building of roads costly. Spain 
touches both the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Yet its coast line is too 
regular to provide many good harbors. More- 
over, Portugal occupies the most desirable 
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Atlantic coast line of the Iberian peninsula, 
which is made up of Spain and Portugal. 
Spain might have shared in France s progress, 
if the Pyrenees Mountains did not limit eon* 
tacts behveen these two countries. 

Absolutism Fails the Spanish People. 
In the sixteenth century, Spain was the envy 
of all Europe. By the eighteenth century, 
Spain was comparatively unimportant as a 

POTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


European pmter. Jn general, nutocratic 
Spanish rulers had wasted their country’s 
natural and human resources. In the nine- 
teenth century, overtaxation and autocratic 
rule were to cost Spain its colonics in the 
New World. Spain gives us an excellent 
example of a government which gave great 
priitleges to the lew at the expense of (he 
many and suffered the consequences. 


Persons to Identify and Terms ta Define 


laytux tapestry • Wiliam the Conqueror • Henry 
II • English common low • grond [ury * petty 
Jury ' Thomas Bechet • Magna Corto • Edword I 

• Model Porlioment • Hundred Years' War • 1453 

• Tudors • Wor* of Ihe Poses • Henry Vll * Court 
ef the Star Chamber ' balance of power * Wot- 
wy • Mory Stuart * Philip Augustus ' Louis (X * 


parleflienft • Philip the Fotr * E»lates-Generol 
1302 * ieon of Arc • Louis XI ' Henry IV • 
Sully • Pichelieu • Mozorin ' Louis XIV • divine 
right of kings ♦ "i'e/at e’etf mar * CameiHe • 
Kadne * M&here ‘ la fentaina • lo Rochefoucauld 
• Colbert * Wor of the Spanish SuccessSan • Treaty 
of Utrecht 1713 • Charles V • Philip II 
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Questions to Check Basic Information 


1 . For whot reosons did nollonol slates win many 
supporters, beginning about 1600? 

2. In whot ways were most of the autocratic 
kings similar? 

3. Discuss the policies used by William the 
Conqueror to build a strong England. 

Borman influence is strong in England even 
today. Prove. 

5. Discuss (a) the good and (b) the bod features 
of Henry H's reign. 

6. Prove that King John was the wrong man 
{or the job. 

7. Discuss (o) the circumstonces under which 
the Magna Carta was written; (b) its provisions; 
and (c) its influence. 

8. Concerning Porliament, discuss (a) its origin, 
(b) its organization, and (c) its checks on the 
king, 

9. Why might Edword I be colled (a) the father 
of the English Pariioment, (b) the English Justin- 
ion, and (c) England's first empire builder? 

10. From the English point of view, give (a) two 
causes, (b) one highlight, and (c) two results of 
the Hundred Years' War. 

11. For what reosons is the Battle of Crecy con- 
sidered significont in the history of warfare? 

12. In whot respects were the Wars of the Roses 
on outgrowth of the Hundred Years' War? 

13. How did (o) Henry VII, (b) Henry VIII, and 
(c) Elizobeth I strengthen royoi power in England? 


14. V/hy is the reign of Elizabeth ! considered 
one of the greatest in English history? 

15. Give reasons why the story of Joan of Arc 
has been popular for centuries, 

16. To whot extent would If have been better 
for France if the Hundred Years' War hod never 
been fought? 

17. What policies of (a) Henry IV, (b) Richelieu, 
and (c) Mazorin were wise? Why? 

18. Discuss (a) the personality and (b) the 
policies of Louis XfV. 

19. Explain why his period was called The Age 
of Louis XIV throughout Europe. 

20. What was (a) dazzling obout the Court of 
Versailles, (b) interesting obout the French writers 
of Louis XIV's time, and (c) sensible about Col- 
bert's policies? 

21. Prove that Louis XIV practiced intoleronce 
and militarism. 

22. Whot were (o) the aims and (b) the general 
results of Louis XIV's wars? 

23. Prove ihot obsolotism foiled the French 
people. 

24. Show specifically that Louis XV's policies 
were similar to those of Louis XIV. 

25. Why was it difficult for Chorles V to rule his 
reolm? 

26. Discuss Philip ll's (a) oims, (b) methods of 
achieving them, and (c) degree of success. 

27. List the reasons for the decline of Spoln. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. To what extent did Williom the Conqueror 
build upon foundations loid by Alfred the Greot? 

2. Show fhot the Normon conquest brought 
obout Q kind of morrioge between France and 
England. 

3. Although Henry If was on autocrat, demo- 
cratic foundations were laid in his reign. Discuss. 

4. Although ICing John was a born loser, Eng- 
land gained in his reign. Discuss. 

5. Whot wes undemocrotic obout Edward I’s 
Fcrliornent? 

6. How does the development of Parliament 
prove thot ' he who holds the purse strings rules 
the household"? 


7. For whot reasons is the Hundred Years' Wor 
o favorite topic for novels and plays? 

8. In a sense, the Hundred Yeors' V/ar wes 
both on intemofionai war and a civil war. 
Discuss. 

9. Point out simiforities end differences betv>'een 
the Wors of the Roses in Englond ond the dvi! 
wars between Marius and Sullo in ancient Rome. 

10. When Elizobeth 11 wos crowned in June, 
1953, many references were made to the reign 
of Elizabeth 1. For whot reasons? 

11. To whot extent were the polides of the 
Tudor rulers dangerous for the English people? 

12. Whot two adjedives do you think best 
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describe eoch of the French kings mentioned in 
this chopter? Why, in each cose? 

13. If you hod to be the lubiect of one of the 
French kings mentioned here, which one would 
you choose? For what reosons? 

14. Whot chorocterislics did Henry IV hove that 
would quolify him to be o modern stotesmon? 

15. After reodmg the entire section on Louis 
XlV, give your opinion of (a) his deofhbed state- 
ment end (fa) his theory of the divine right of 
kings. 

16. Whot lessons can a citizen of a democracy 
today draw from o study of Louis XIV's court ot 
Versailles? 

17. Which do you consider the greater mon. 


Louis XIV or Louis's minister Colbert? Discuss. 

18. In the coreer of Louis XIV ore some excellent 
lessons for the world. List end discuss these. 

19. For whot reosons Is Louis XV sometimes 
criticized more thon Louis XlV? 

20. Would you like to have been a Charles V7 
Explain. 

21. Philip II found It difficult to win friends and 
influence people. For whot reosons? 

22. Show that there was a close connection be- 
tween Spain's political, social, and economic 
policies. 

23. In many ways, nature was no kinder to the 
Spanish people thon were mony of their rulers. 
Discuss. 


ActivIHes to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, ond Deeper Understanding 


1 For a committee report, write on the influence 
of the Norman conquest on either (a) languoge, 
(fa) orchitecture, (c) Jiferotu/e, (d) ocevpotJons, or 
(e) any other ospects of English life. Among other 
sources use Cosiain's The'Conquerors. 

2. Write a brief biography of Henry It's queen, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, Indicating her influence on 
English and French history. 

3. Write on essay entitled: If King John Had 
flefuied to Pfoce Hit Soot on the Magna Corfe. 

4. Moke up a toble of contents for a book on 
the life of Edward I. 

5. Select five Interesting points mode obout 
Ports during the Hundred Veors' Wor from Medi- 
eval Reader, edited by Ross and McLoughlm 
(poges 224-228). 

6. For a group project, make a series of cartoons 
portraying important events in the reigns of the 
Tudors. 

7. Investigate ond report whot you can find on 

Summing Up 

1. Draw a cartoon or diagram which expresses 
the main thought of this chopter. 

2. Select from this chapter (a) the five coptions 
end (b) the five sentences which you think best 


the oefivities of the Court of the Star Chamber. 

8. Imogine yourself a visitor to the court of (o) 
Elizabeth I, (b) lours XlV, or (c) Philip II. Write 
a letter home describing (a) clothing styles, (fa) 
ploys you hove seen, (c) gomes played, ond (d) 
other aspects of soeiol life. In your letter include 
ony Informotion you hove observed obout life 
omeng the nen-cristocrots. 

9. Wih others, write the outline for e television 
script on the life of .loon of Arc. 

10 Using encyclopedia sources, write o com* 
porison el Richelieu ond Sully. 

11. Using longer'! Encyclopedia of World His- 
tory, moke o lime line on the highlights of the 
reign of Louis XlV 

12. Write on essay entitled* If the Spanlth 
Armada Hod Won in 1588. 

13 Imogine yourseil an adviser to Philip II. 
Moke a list of Do's and Don't't designed to help 
him rule more wisely. 


highlight the informotion In the chopter. Give 
reosorss for your choices 

3. Make o chart of rulers mentioned In this 
chapter and highlights m their reigns. 
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UMT FOUR; CROSSING THE BRIDGE TO MODERN TIMES 


CHAPTER 11 ... . AUTOCRATIC RULERS 
TRY TO BUILD STRONG 
NATIONAL STATES IN 
RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, 

AND AUSTRIA 


Autocratic Tsars Build a Long-Lived Despotism in Russia • Ho>v Geography 
and History Help to Exploin Russio's Individuolity • Autocratic Peter the 
Greot Westernizes Russia • Autocrotic Catherine the Greet Follows Peter's 
Program • Absolutism Fails the Russian People • Russio's Rivals Grow 
Weak in the Eighteenth Century • Sweden Lcorns Voluoble Lessens • 
Polond Gobbled Up • Turkey Suffers from Ezternol Difficulties ond Intemel 
Decay • Despotic Prussion Rulers Build the Foundotion for an Autocrotic 
Germany • Frederick the Greet Makes Prussia a Strong Netionol State • 
Absolutism Foils the German People • Autocrotic Rulers Foil to Build a 
Strang National State in Austria • Morie Thereto Inherits Many Sub}eet 
Peoples and Adds More e The Benevolent Despotism of Joseph II Goes Too 
For Too Fast • Absolutism Foils the Austrion Peeples • The Vices of 
Autocracy Highlight the Virtues of Demecrocy 


autocratic Tsars Build a Long-Lived 
>espolism in Russia 

“Scratch a Russian and youll find a Tatar." 
rhe mystic Russian soul” . . . "The bear that 
alks like a man” . . . “The land of Ihe iron 
main” ... At various times for centuries the 
copies of western Europe have been using 
lese or similar expressions to describe Rus- 
a* and its people. This feeling that Russia 
a strange land was summed up by a British 

• Today the country that »aj Russia is the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Rusite is the Mtno 
the largest and most important o! the republics, 
owever. It b the practice to use the lenns Russia, 
S S.B , and Soc/cl Union almost interchangeably. 


statesman thus: “Russia is a riddle wrapped 
in an enigma and shrouded in m)’stcry.” 

Is Russia really a riddle? If so, students of 
history should try to solve it For very prac- 
rica\ reasons, the world in general should 
want to knoxv as much as possible about a 
country which: 

Cenen one-$uth of the earth's surface, 

Has about one-tenth of the world's popub- 
tion; 

Ifos an abundance and uide vancty of (he 
world's resources, 

Hal ennehed world culture by its contnbu- 
lions ui music, literature, science, the bal- 
let, ond the theater; 

Is located on the strategic North Pole air 
route; 
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Has an economic system mdically different 
from economic systems elsewhere; and 
which 

Is a sniircc of great concern to other nations 
iK-cause o[ its world power. 

IIow Geography Helps to Explain Rus- 
sia's Individuality. Until recently, Russia 
had fairh' few factories. This seems like a 
riddle in itself. For Russia h.as tremendous 
deposits of co.al, iron, oil, and other minerals. 
It h.as great rivers to provide water power and 
vast forests to provide timber. 

For centuries mo.sl of the Ru.ssian people 
have been jTOverty-stricken. This, too, seems 
like a riddle. For Ihissian waters arc chock- 
full of Hsh. Most of Russia is a great plain 
with large are.as of fertile soil. One area in 
sonthwesleni Russia, the Ukraine, is so pro- 
ductive that it is known as "the bre.adb.askct 


of Europe.” Russian climate is so varied that 
people may engage in a wide variet)* of 
occupations and fanners may raise a wide 
variety of crops. Tlie fur industry thrives in 
the tundras, swampy, frozen wastelands of 
Siberia. In the semitropical Black Sea area, 
cotton and tea can be cultivated. 

It is easy to understand, then, why most 
Russians have been farmers rather th.an 
m.anufacturcrs or merchants. In early modern 
times, feudal Ru.ssia had little trade with 
the rising capitalistic slates of western Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, for the few goods which 
were m.anufaclured in Russia there were 
many customers at home. This explains in 
p.art why Russia remained isolated from west- 
ern Europe. It also helps to expkain why 
westerners considered Russians “different.” 
Rus.si.a s isolation from the West mav also be 
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explained by the fact tliat ils rivers run 
north and south rather than east and w-cst 
And rivers have been a main means of trans- 
portation in Russia, for Russia has been slow 
in developing good roads. Moreover, the 
country has been practically landlocked. The 
Volga River flows into the Caspian Sea, which 
has no ocean outlet. Tlie Don and Dnieper 
rivers empty into the Black Sea, whose only 
outlet to the Mediterranean has been under 
Turkey's control. Russia's Arctic ports and 
Siberian rivers are frozen most of the year. 

Throughout history, Russians have com- 
plained that powerful neighbors have 
hemmed their country in. In early modem 
times, Sweden and Poland controlled the 
Baltic, and the Ottoman Empire controlied 
the Black Sea. Perhaps if Russia had not 
been thus isolated, it might have absorbed 
more of western culture. But Russia was not 
hemmed in on the east. That is why it 
expanded in the direction of Asia. The Ural 
Mountains are usually considered the bound- 
ary bchveen Europe and Asia. But they are 
so low that people can move back and forth 
across them easily. In fact, the only high 
mountains in Russia are (he Caucasus in (he 
south and the Carpathians in the southwest 
However, just as the Russians could expand 
eastward with ease, so less civilized peoples, 
such as the Mongols, could push westward 
across Russia’s fertile grasslands, called 
steppes. For over two centuries, the Russians 
were kept so busy resisting (he Afongols (hat 
they bad little time to improve their relations 
with western Europe, even if they had 
wanted to do so. 

IIow History Helps to Explain Russia's 
Individuality. Russia has much in common 
with the rest of Europe. The Russian Church 
is a Christian Church The language of most 
Russians is an Indo-European language. And 
many Russian customs resemble those of 
other European countries. IIow, then, docs 
history explain Russia’s apparent '‘difference’? 
By 1600, most of the countries of western 
Europe had had a Renaissance and had ex- 
perienced the rise of capitalism But Russia 


had not. Russi.! in 1600 was living much as 
western Europe lived under the feudal con- 
ditions of (he year 1000. A few Russians were 
nobles. Until late in the nineteenth century, 
most Russians were serfs. Tliere was pr.nc- 
ticaVy no middfe class. 

Besides, most Russian Christians arc neither 
Protestants nor Roman Catholics. They wor- 
ship in the Russian Orthodox C^iurdj, which 
once looked to Constantinople for leadership 
Tlie Russian alphabet is based on Greek, not 
Latin. Until recently, Russians usetl the Jiili.ui 
calendar (page 118). 'Tlie rest of Europe 
adopted the Gregorian calendar* much 
earlier th.in they. Tlie arcliitecture of Russian 
churches is more like that of the B)'zantine 
Saint Sophia than it is like that of the Gothic 
cathedrals of western Europe. Even as late 
as the twentieth ccnliir)', when other coun- 
tries were gradually becoming more demo- 
cratic, Russia was still ruled by despotic 
tsars.* 

Siavic Trihca, IVorthmen, and Tatar* 
Settle in Russia. Russia is a land of many 
peoples who speak different languages and 
have different religions, customs, and tradi- 
tions. However, most Russians are of Slavic 
origin.* Russia’s non-Slavs include Jews, 
Annenians, and Mongolians About 800 a.d , 
tribes of Northmen (Swedes) eonciucrcd the 
earlier settlers, the Slavic tribes (pages 152 
and 154) They organized the conrjticrctl 
tribes into a kingdom which lasted seven hun- 
dred years To its capital, Kiev*, Christian and 
.Moslem missionaries (raveled in the tenth 
centuF)’ to make converts. The ruler of the 
K/evan X'/ngdom was especially attracted by 
accounts of the colorful and impressive cere- 
monies of the Orthodox Church at Constan- 
tinople. He decided to make this branch of 
Cliristianity the official religion of Russia. 


*CalJrtl Cref'orlan b<«itise of IIi*' changM irwcic 
in tlie Julian calendar by Tope Gregory Xlll in 15^2 
• Meaning rmperort and sornclime* ipellcd ezart, 
from die LaUn, Corsarr 

< Other Slavic pcoplw Include the Poles. Creebt. 
Scrlis. Oasts, Slovenes, and Bulganans In Europe 
l^e are more Slavs Uian lIiCTe are any oUict people 
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Wha< role did Ivon ihe Terrible, pictured here, 
play in building a powerful Russia? 


In the thirteenth century, Genghis Khan 
and his Mongols (Tatars) invaded Russia 
from the east. The kingdom which his de- 
scendants established there controlled Russia 
for over two hundred years. The Tatars ruled 
Russia with an iron hand and collected heavy 
tribute. Howeser, they did little to change 
the Russian language, religion, or traditions. 
Although some of their customs influenced 
Russia. Constantinople’s Byzantine civiliza- 
tion influenced Russia much more. 

Ivnn III and Ivan the Terrible 
Strcngtlien Rus.sian Autocracy. Many Rus- 
sian states had to pay tribute to the Tatar 
conquerors. One of these was the Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy (Moscow), When Ivan 
111 became Grand Duke of Moscow in 1440, 
he dared to .slop paying the Tatars tribute. 

hat made Ivan so courageons? His ances- 
tors had left him a strong army. And his 


wife, Sophia, a Bj-zantine princess, used all 
her charms to persuade him to resist the Tat- 
ars. She also urged him to reduce the power 
of the nobles. This happened at about the 
same time that Henry VII was building abso- 
lutism in England. When tire Ottoman Turks 
captured Constantinople in 1453, Sophia in- 
sisted that Ivan make the Russian Church 
completely independent of the Orthodox 
Church at Constantinople. Under Ivan III 
Moscow became the heart of a great empire 
extending to the Arctic Ocean and to the 
Baltic Sea. 

Terrible stories are told about another Ivan, 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) (1530-1584): of how 
he executed thousands of his people on mere 
suspicion and of how he let dogs feast on the 
body of a noble. Yet Ivan- IV aroused patriot- 
ism by subduing nobles, encouraging busi- 
ness, and seizing territory in Siberia from the 
Tatars. He was the first Russian ruler to be 
called “tsar and autocrat of all Russia.” 

The Long Despotism of the Romanoff 
Dynasty Begins in Russia. After Ivan’s 
death, Russia was torn by civil u’ars. Tins 
gave the Poles, Swedes, and Turks an oppor- 
tunity to invade Russia. Finally, patriotic 
Iieasants and townspeople rallied to drive the 
invading Poles out of Moscow. But the 
Swedes remained along the eastern shores of 
the Baltic, and the Turks in the Crimea. 

In 1613 a national assembly made up of 
nobles and townspeople elected as tsar a 
young noble named Michael Romanoff. 
Order was restored. Both Michael and the 
Romanoffs who succeeded him ruled despot- 
ically until 1917. 

Autocratic Peter the Great Makes Rus- 
sia a World Power. One day in 1697, a 
shipyard in Holland hired a young ship's car- 
penter. He called himself Peter Mikhailoff. 
This colossal fellow’, almost seven feet tall, 
w'orked feverishly and pestered everybody 
with questions. Suddenly he quit his job and 
started traveling from country to country. 
Everj^vherc he went, he showed the same 
energy and curiosity. Then a message inter- 
rupted his journeys. He hurried liome to 
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Mosccnv. No sooner had he arrived, than he 
ordered that thousands of soldiers be lor* 
lured, hanged, beheaded, or eviled to Siberia. 

Peter Mikhailoff was really Peter Pomanoff, 
Tsar of all Russia (1704-1724). Why had he 
been traveling in vvestem Europe under an 
assumed name? ^Vhat explains his brutality? 
He did not want his people to be considered 
"different” from other Europeans. He felt 
that Byzantine and Tatar influences were 
holding back progress in Ilussia. lie had 
traveled to leam about the western ways he 
wished to introduce into Russia. By doing 
so, Peter hoped to make Russia stronger. In 
other words, he wanted to "westernize* his 
country. Like Russian rulers before and since, 
Peter wanted to obtain seaports for his land- 
locked countr)'. For seaports would enable 
Russia to have greater trade and more con* 
tacts with western Europe. 

And Peter wanted to make himself even 
more absolute than Louis XIV, who reigned 
at the same time. The soldiers whom Peter 
had treated so brutally had been part of his 
palace guard. They had rebelled in his ab- 
sence. Peter personally sliced off the beads 
of many of these rebels, as toadying nobles 
applauded. Tills was Peter’s way of warning 
all Russia that he was sole boss. Peter’s 
cruelly and drunkenness do nol distinguish 
him from many other absolute rulers in his- 
tory. It was because his intelligence and 
vision helped to make Russia a world poiver 
that he is called "Peter the Great.” 

Westernizing Russia. Peter the Great was 
a man in a hurry. He wanted Russians over- 
night to become like western Europeans. He 
issued orders that Russians should shave their 
long beards, smoke tobacco, and wear Euro- 
pean styles Sometimes a noble was permitted 
to keep his beard, if he paid a tax tn propor- 
tion to its Icnglhl Peter demanded that Rus- 
sian women mingle in society as western 
women do, instead of remaining in veiled se- 
clusion like eastern women. Using foreign 
experts as advisers and teachers, Peter mod- 
eled his army on that of Prussia, his navy on 
those of England and Holland, and bis mer- 


cantilist policies on those of England. He 
encouraged agriculture, sheep-raising, and 
Industr)’. The schools he established were 
mainly for nobles. In fact, none of his changes 
had much effect on millions of Russian peas- 
ants. I^ng before Peter, and long after him, 
Russian peasant women toiled beside their 
husbands in tlie flclds They Iiad never 
cnio}'ed the liutury of veiled seclusion! 

Struggling for Seaports. Peter knew that he 
would have to fight Sweden to gel seaports 
on the Baltic, and to war with Turkey to get 
seaports on the Black Sea. Seaports like these 
Peter labeled "windows to the west.” Against 
Turkey, Peter failed. Against Sweden, he suc- 
ceeded. But it was a long, hard struggle. For 
the king of Sweden, Charles XII, was a mas- 
ter of military strateg)'. Peter's final victory 
gave Russf.i irindows on the Baltic Se.i,* 

^Today thu imitery inriudes Estonia, Latvia, and 
{tarts of Fmbnd 



How hof the ortlsf tried to portray Peter's person- 
ality in this picture? 
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Catherine the Great, Whose Autocracy Matched 
That of Peter the Great. In what ways? 


Km’ii i>eforc iJic war witlt Sweden had been 
won, Peter liad bviiif a new capital, St. Peters- 
buru,'’' near the Baltic coa.st. In building their 
f.v.ir Ills new capital closer to the west, t\vent\’ 
thousand workers perished from e.xposure or 
llogemgs Not to be outdone by the West in 
evi)lnrat!on, Peter hired a Dane, Bering, to 
explore lands east of Ru.ssia. Bering’s e.\'plor- 
ation was the basis for Russia's claim to 
Aln.ska. 

Streng/iiening Atitacnictj. “Tlie tsar ... is 
responsible to no one in the world,” said 
Pi'ter. He so reorganized the Ru.ssian Church 
that he was practically head of it. In pl.ace of 
the Patriarch, he appointed a group of bi.sh- 
ops. with a non-churchman as chairman, to 
inn church affairs. Thus Church and state in 
Russia wiTc united. Peter substituted for the 

Lilrf t.itlcii r t'.ny^rr.J anil mm- Lmingrcf/. 


old feudal armies a national army loyal to 
the ruler. To weaken the power of old noble 
families, he created thousands of new nobles 
and gave them lands. These new nobles thus 
became Peter’s puppets. He gave the new 
nobles such control over serfs that the serfs 
became almost slaves. In short, Peter built 
firm foundations for the long-lived despotism 
of Russian tsars. 

Autocratic Catherine the Great 
Follows Peter's Program 

Catherine the Great (1762-1796) was not a 
blood relative of Peter the Great. Yet in per- 
sonality and program she was so like Peter 
that she might have passed for his daughter. 
Born a German princess, Catherine had been 
unhappily married to Peter’s grandson. Aided 
by a conspiracy of nobles, unscrupulous 
Catherine managed to get her unpopular hus- 
band imprisoned. A few days later, the jailed 
tsar died and Catherine became empress of 
Russia. 

Everything French seemed to appeal to 
Catherine. In her program of westernization 
she employed French musicians and physi- 
cians, French painters and actors. Some say 
that her immoral behavior even surpassed 
that of immoral Louis XV. Like Peter, Cath- 
erine imported foreign craftsmen and teach- 
ers to improve Russia’s agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry. 

Taking Territory from Turkey and 
Poland. In winning a window on the Baltic 
Sea, Peter had reduced Sweden to a second- 
rate power. In winning a window on the 
Black Sea, Catherine did the same to Turkey. 
Her victories over the Turks gave Russia the 
Crimea and the right to use the straits con- 
necting the Black Sea with the Mediterra- 
nean, the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. She 
joined Prussia and Austria in seizing territorj' 
from Poland (page 282). 

Playing the Part of a Benevolent De.s- 
pot. It w.as the fashion in the eighteenth 
centurx' for European monarchs to show an 
interest in philosophy, literature, and science. 
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And Catherine was not one to be out of fash- 
ion. She invited brilliant European scholars 
to visit her court. Absolute rulers like Cather- 
ine often said that they uished to add to their 
learning so that they could promote the wel- 
fare of their people. That is why they are 
called enlightened or benevolent despots. In 
practice, Catherine was enlightened (in- 
formed) and despotic, but far from bcnc\*o- 
lent (kindly). 

She frequently boasted of what she was 
going to do for her people. Yet in her reign, 
rebellions of serfs broke out throughout Rus- 
sia. In one of them, serfs and Cossacks’ 
united against the government. The uprising 
collapsed when the leader, Pugachev, was 
captured, brought to Moscow in an iron cage, 
and beheaded in 1775 — the >ear that the 
successful American licyolution broke out. 
Catherine’s insincerity concerning her interest 
in her people’s welfare is evident in this mes- 
sage sent to an ofncial: ^ . . If I establish 
schools, it is not for us. It is for Europe, where 
we must keep up a good reputation. But the 
day when our peasants want an education, 
both you and 1 will lose our places.” 

Absolutism Fails the Russian People 

Before Peter, Russian serfs had been fairly 
free. But, by the close of the nineteenth 
century, some nobles were pajang off ihcir 
gambling losses with serfs Many a serf was 
exchanged for a horse or a hunting dog. Serf- 
dom, which lasted until 1861 in Russia, was 
a major cause of Russia’s backwardness. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, a tcx-olu- 
tion broke out in France. To prevent demo- 
cratic French ideas from reaching Russia, 
Russian censorship kept out western books 
and visitors, creating a kind of “iron curtain” 
betu een Russia and the West. (The expres- 
sion "iron curtain" was applied to a similar 
practice by the Communist go%emment of 
Russia after World War II ) 

rne Coisseks were ricrev fighUng fronummen 
who rode the cattle ranges of southeastern Russia. 


In England and France, absolute rulers 
had Weakened the nobility and strengthened 
the business class Later the business class 
in these countries was to lead the revolt 
against absolute rule. But in Russia the ts.nrs 
had strengthened the nobility and done little 
to encourage the business ckass. Tlius there 
was no posverful Russian business class to 
check absolute rule. (A resolution was to 
overtliross' the tsar in 1917, but its leaders ap- 
pealed mainly to workers and peasants for 
support. And just as the tsars tried to obtain 
seaports, so have the new rulers of Russia, 
the Communists ) 

Russia's Rivals Grow Weak 
in the Eighteenth Century 

Sweden Lcarna Voliinblc LciiiionB. 
Sweden by the c.irly cightccntli century had 
learned that militarism does not pay. In 1397 
Sweden had joined Nonvay and Denmark in 
a union for common defense, the Union of 
Calmar* However, Sweden soon became a 
strong national state and in 1523 withdrew 
from (he union Later, in the seventeenth 
centur>% under Custavus Adolpluis (page 
243), Sweden reached the heiglit of its power. 
Cnslavus Adolphus seized lands from Russia 
and Poland .md acquired still more tciTifor>' 
in the Tliirty \ c.\ts' War. But Sweden's glor)’ 
was artificial- As many lives were lost in wars, 
llic Swedish population, always sm.ill, grew 
smaller As war costs brought higher taxes, 
the peasants grew steadily poorer. Swedish 
commerce, which had once flourished, now 
declined As Svvevlen's victories iuCTcascvl, 
Sweden made more enemies among rival 
countries and among subject peoples. .VIorc 
wars were bound to result. 

In 1697, at the age of fifteen, Charles XII 
became King of Svvctlen Poland. Russia, and 
Denmark thought tliat this would bo a good 
lime to attack Sweden But Charles speedily 
defeated Poland and Denmark and marcheti 

•Even IikIjv there are Scanctina'bn rnUiirantt 
called the “Thre? Crowns" m memory of this union. 
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The Death of King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden on ihe Bottlefield During the Thirty Years' War. 
The Swedish people consider this king one of their great notional heroes. Find out why. 


to the vcr\’ gates of Mosanv. Charle.s, one of 
tJic world’s most brilliant generals, was not 
sin.art enough, however, to make peace when 
it was to lii-s advantage to do so. Flushed with 
victory, he wasted his manpower in battle 
after Isattle until his serious defeat by Peter 
the C^re.it. Shortly aftenvard, Sn-eden ceased 
to he a world power. 

Poland Gobbled Up. A seventeenth-cen- 
tury map shows a huge Poland extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. On the map 
of Europe in ISOO, there was no Poland at all. 
One reason why was the selfishness of the 
Polish nobility. These nobles were more inter- 
ested in prc.scrving their feudal privileges 
than in being patriotic. In the Palish Diet 
(parliament), no bill could become law if it 
were vetoed by even a single noble. Poli.sb 
kimrs were elected by Polish nobles. Altbongh 
tliis sounds democratic, the pnqrosc of the 
elective kingship was to protect the nobles’ 
privileges. Unhappily for Poland, unpatri- 
otic Sioblcs would often make deals with for- 
esen rulers who hoped to dictate the choice 
cif tlse Polish ling. 


Poland is easy to invade, for it is a flat plain 
in central Europe without rivers or mountains 
on its borders for natural boundaries. More- 
over, oppressed and pos erty-stricken peasants 
make neither the best soldiers nor the best 
citizens. Powerful Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria took advantage of Poland's wc.abiess. In 
1772, they began to carve up Poland among 
them. In 1793, as a result of a second partition 
of Poland, a patriotic movement swept tlie 



Charles XII of Sweden on His Lost Journey Home 
After Many Victories. Find out why Charles was 
nicknamed "the modmon cf the north." 
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Heroic Defense of VIen* 
no Against the Turks {n 
7683. How might Eu* 
rope's history have been 
affected if the Turks hod 
won? 



country. It was led by Kosdusko, a Pole who 
had fought In the American Revolution. 
Nevertheless, in 1795 Poland disappeared 
from the map fn a third and last partition. 
Some treacherous nobles had plotted with 
Russia and Prussia because they feared tliat 
a strong united Poland might mean the end 
of their feudal privileges. Not until 1919 was 
Poland to be restored. 

Turkey SufTers from External DifTicuI* 
ties and Inicmal Decay. In the reign of 
Suleiman the Nfagnificent (1520-1500), Mos- 
lem Turkey was the mightiest military pow’er 
of Europe. It controlled northern Africa, 
western Asia, and southeastern Europe. For 
a time, even Charles V, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, paid Suleiman tribute. After Suleiman's 
death, Turkey declined. In 1571, a Christian 
alliance defeated the Turkish navy at Lc- 
panto (page 268) In 1683 John Sobieski, a 
Polish king, drove the Turkish army back 
from its last attack on Vienn.i. In 1774 
Catherine the Great pushed Turkey from the 
northern coast of the Black Sea. 

Turkey also decayed from wthin. Almost 
all the sultans who ruled Turkey for over 
three centuries after Suleiman were incom- 
petent and corrupt, and the officials to whom 


they sold fobs, equally so, Es cn capable sul* 
Ians would have had difficulty governing such 
vast tcmtorics inhabited by such a wide va* 
riety of peoples. The Christians of southeast- 
ern Europe complained of Turkish cruelly 
and excessive taxes. Christian landlords com- 
plained that the Turb grabbed their lands 
when they refused to become Nfoslems. Yet 
Christians as a rule were exempted from mili- 
tary semee in the Turkish army. And those 
who paid taxes usually enjoyed freedom of 
worship The wars over the Dardanelles be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in the nineteenth 
century were to show how far the once-greal 
Ottoman Empire had fallen. 

Despotic Prussian Rulers Build The 
Foundation for an Autocratic 
Germany 

Germany became a uniRed country less 
than one hundred >cars ago. When Charle- 
magne's Empire (page 160) split in 643, most 
of the western half had become a united 
France. The eastern half broke up into hun- 
dreds of small feudal states, sometimes called 
the Germanics. In 962, the Cermanies 
became members of that loose union, the 
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The Dooth of King Gusiavus Adolphus of Sweden on ihe Battlefield During the Thirty Years War. 
The Swedish people consider this king one of their great notional heroes. Find out why. 


to the vcr>’ gates of Moscow. Charles, one of 
the world’s most brilliant generals, was not 
sin.art enough, however, to make peace when 
it was to his advantage to do so. Flushed with 
victory, he wasted his manpower in battle 
after battle until his serious defeat by Peter 
the Great. Siiortly afterward, Sweden ceased 
to be a world power. 

Poland Gobbled Up. A seventeenth-cen- 
tury map shows a huge Poland extending 
from the baltic to the Black Sea. On the map 
of Europe in 1800, there was no Poland at all. 
One reason why was the selfishness of the 
Polish nobility. These nobles were more inter- 
ested in preserving their feudal privileges 
thau ill being patriotic. In the Polish Diet 
(parliament), no bill covdd become law if it 
were vetoed by even a single noble. Polish 
kings- were elected by Polish nobles. .Altbougb 
this smnuls democratic, the puqaosc of the 
elective kingship was to protect the noblo.s’ 
privileges. Unhappily for Poland, unpatri- 
otic nobles would often tn.akc deals with for- 
eign rulers who hoped to dictate the choice 
of the Polish king. 


Poland is easy to invade, for it is a flat plain 
in central Europe witliout rivers or mountains 
on its borders for natural boundaries. More- 
over, oppressed and poverty-stricken peasants 
make neither the best soldiers nor the best 
citizens. Powerful Russia, Pnissia, and Aus- 
tria took advantage of Poland s weakness. In 
1772, they began to carve up Poland among 
them. In 1793, as a result of a second partition 
of Poland, a patriotic movement swept the 



Charles XII of Sweden on His Last Journey Home 
After Many Victories. Find out why Charles was 
nicknamed "the madman of the north." 
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Heroic Defense of Vien- 
na Against the Turks In 
1683. How might Eu- 
rope's history hove been 
affected If the Turks had 
won? 



country. It was led by Kosciusko, a Pole who 
had fought in the American Revolution. 
Nevertheless, in 1793 Poland disappeared 
from the map in a third and last partition 
Some treacherous nobles had plotted with 
Russia and Prussia because they feared that 
a strong united Poland might mean the end 
of their feudal privileges. Not until 1919 was 
Poland to be restored. 

Turkey Suffers from External Diflicul- 
ties and Internal Decay. In the reign of 
Suleiman the Magnificent ( 1320-1S68), Mos- 
lem Turkey was the mightiest military power 
of Europe. It controlled northern Africa, 
western Asia, and southeastern Europe. For 
a time, even Charles V, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, paid Suleiman tribute. After Suleiman s 
death, Turkey declined. In 1571, a Christian 
alliance defeated the Turkish navy at Lc- 
panto (page 26S). In 16S3 John Sobicski, a 
Polish king, drove the Turkish army b^ck 
from its last attack on Vienna. In lu4 
Catherine the Great pushed Turkey from the 
northern coast of the Black Sea. 

Turkey also decayed from within. Almost 
all the sultans who ruled Turkey for over 
three centuries after Suleiman were incom- 
petent and corrupt, and the officials to whom 


they sold jobs, equally so. Even capable sul- 
tans would hav e had difficulty governing such 
\"a$t territories inhabited by such a wide va« 
riety of peoples. The Christians of southeast- 
ern Europe complained of Turkish cruelty 
and etccssive taxes. Christian landlords com- 
plained that the Turks grabbed their lands 
when they refused to become Moslems. Yet 
Christians as a rule were exempted from mili- 
tary service in the Turkish army. And those 
who paid taxes usually enjoyed freedom of 
worship. The wars over the Dardanelles be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in the nineteenth 
century were to show how far the once-great 
Ottoman Empire had fallen. 

Despotic Prussian Rulers Build The 
Foundation for an Autocratic 
Germany 

Germany became a unified country less 
than one hundred years ago. ^Vhcn Charle- 
magne's Empire (page 160) split in 8^3, most 
of the western half had become a united 
France. The eastern half broke up into hun- 
dreds of small feudal stales, sometimes called 
the Gcmanics. In 9C2, the Germanies 
became members of that loose union, the 
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Holy Homan Empire. For centimes Holy 
Roman Emperors had tried to unite these 
Germanics into a .strong state. They failed. 
Blit the Hohenzoliems succeeded. 

Wlio were the Hohenzollerns? Before 1413, 
fc-.v persons had ever heard of them. By 1S1.5, 
they ivtre one of the best-knoum families in 
she western world. It was in 141o that the 
Hohenzollerns obtained from the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor a small strip of sandy land be- 
tiveen the Elbe and Oder rivers, called Bran- 
denburg. -4s rulers of Brandenburg, the Hoh- 
enzollerns were called electors. This enabled 
them, with sis other electors, to choose tlie 
Holy Roman Emperor (page 161). Over the 
centuries, little Brandenburg expanded into a 
national stale called Prussia. In turn, Prussia 
expanded into a powerful German empire. 
Tliis development is. in a sense, the history 
of the Hohenzollem family. 

How Geography Helps to Explain the 
Rise of Prussia. From the beginning, the 
Hohenzollerns stressed military strength. 
Tliey were fe.arful that little Brandenburg 
would be sxvallowcd up by such strong neigh- 
bors as Poland, Sweden, Russia, and Den- 
rriarlc. Furthermore, Brandenburg and Prus- 
sia (acxpiircd by the Hohenzollerns later) to- 
gether m.ake up a fairly flat plain unth no nat- 
uml houndarics for protection. Therefore, 
their rulers worked constantly to improve 
their .army. Each Hohenzollem used to boast 
th.at lie h.anded dowm to his descendants more 
territorx' than he h.ad inherited. .4nd most of 
tlicin did increase their tcrritoiy by mar- 
riages, purchases, or wars. Much of this ter- 
ritory, however, was scattered. Tlie ambitious 
Hoheazo!!cms wanted to unite it. This meant 
a <ti!! biegor army and more wars. 

Tile Bourbons of France wanted natural 
bo'md.aries. Hio Romanoffs of Russia wanted 
rmrnrts. Tlie Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg 
sv-mitfri both. Tiiat is why they laid claim to 
C!c’. ec, cn tlie Rhine River, and to East Prus- 
sia, on the eastern Baltic se.acoa.st. In the early 
s;-, i :g,-.-r,!li Century thev nnne.xed both. By 
the r.-cx- of We-stphali.a ( 164S), they obtained 
on the southern B.altic scacoast. 


In the eighteenth centurs', a Hohenzollem 
seized Silesia, on the Oder River, from Aus- 
tria, and West Pmssia, on the Vistula River, 
from Poland. Thus, by 1800, the Hohenzol- 
lems bad access to many more seaports and 
their territories svere more closely connected. 

Frederick William a Model for Later 
Hobcnzollems. Frederick William, the 
Great Elector (1640-1658), subdued the 
nobles, increased the roj'al treasury', and built 
a national army. Hohenzollem subjects and 
Hohenzollem lands had suffered terribly from 
the Thirty Years’ War. To improve condi- 
tions, the Great Elector encouraged industry 
and agriculture. MTien the intolerance of 
Louis XIV drove the Huguenots from France, 
the Great Elector invited some of these skilled 
refugees to settle in Brandenburg-Prussia. In 
fact, he tolerated all religions. Yet, to this 
father of the famed Pmssian army, military' 
might was all-important. Practically all his 
Hohenzollem successors inherited this mili- 
tary’ tradition. Even the last Hohenzollem, 
who lost his throne in 1918, declared: “The 
soldier and the army, not parliamentary’ ma- 
jorities, have welded together the German 
Empire. My tmst is placed in the army.” 
Moreover, the Great Elector admired efE- 
ciency so much that he tried to concentrate 
all control in his own efficient hands. Soldiers 
and civil service ofBcials were trained to work 
like machines. No one was encouraged to 
make decisions for himself. In short, the 
Great Elector handed down the tradition that 
“a government cannot be too absolute, pro- 
vided it is efficient." 

Tlie Great Elector’s grandson, Frederick 
William I, King of Prussia, collected tall sol- 
diers from all over Europe for his royal guard. 
When he couldn’t hire them, he had them 
kidnapped. He even commanded tall men to 
marry tall women, so tliat their offspring 
would make tall soldiers! 

Frederick the Great Makes Prussia a 
Strong National State. Once, in a fit of rage, 
Frederick William I was ready to str.'ingle Ids 
son with his own hands. He felt that the 
pleasure-loving youth was a disgrace to the 
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HohenzoIJem name. The young prince hated 
military life. He spent his time reading, wil- 
ing, playing the flute, and discussing philoso- 
phy. To make him a true Hohenzollem, the 
king placed the prince under strict militsiy" 
training. He forced him to work long hours 
in almost every branch of the go\cmmenl 
service. With this education, Frederick 
proved to be even more of a Hohenzoilerv 
than his fatherl He became known as Fred- 
erick the Great (1740-1786), the most famous 
of the Hohenzollems and one of the most 
outstanding military leaders in history. Jfis 
policies helped to make Prussia one of the 
powerful national slates of the eighteenth 
century. 

Fredej-ick’* .Army a Model for JMIJilar- 
ists. Frederick’s little Prussia had one of the 
largest armies in Europe. Not a flicker of in- 
dividuality was tolerated in this machinc-hke 
army. Prussian common soldiers received 
extremely poor pay and bad food. They were 
brutally punished for minor offenses. Yet they 
were so disciplined that they were blindly 
loyal to their officers. These officers, who 
came from (he Junker class, made up of rich 
landowners, were promoted on the basis of 
merit Stories are told of oQicers who com- 
mitted Suicide when their regiments per- 
formed badly on the drill ground or the 
battlefield. This privileged military aristoc- 
racy nevertheless treated common soldiers 
with scorn. 

Freilerick’a Army Adds to PruMia’a 
Territory. In 1740, a %voman, Maria Tlic- 
resa, became ruler of Austria and other Habs- 
burg lands To Frederick, this looked like the 
opportunity of a lifetime. It did not trouble 
ruthless Frederick that he, along with other 
European rulers, had promised Maria The- 
resa’s father on his deathbed to respect her 
territory. Without declaring war, Frederick 
marched into neighboring Silesia, a rich Aus- 
trian province with a large population. To 
his critics Frederick cynically obsersed: *1 
take what I want. There will always be 
plenty of professors to justify what I do!’ 
Other rulers, less bold but equally ruthless. 



Frederick the Greot Practicing Hii Muiic. For 
what activities is he better known? 


speedily followed Frederick’s example. Spain, 
France, and some smaller states also tried to 
grab Austrian possessions. Only Great Britain 
came to Austria’s aid. But Britain's purpose 
was not to rescue the underdog At this time 
France was strong in Europe, in America, 
and in India. By helping Austria, England 
hoped to maintain the balance of power in 
the old world. Britain also hoped to seize 
French colonies in the New \Vorld. For the 
same reasons, Britain had joined other Euro- 
pean powen to fight Louis XIV in the War of 
the Spanish Succession The fighting in Eu- 
rope is known as the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession * ( 1740-1748) After eight years of 

* In iJjc CoIoni« it was called King George's War, 
after the ruler of Dntain at that Ume 
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Errce ’ATirfarc, rr.'iy orje trrritorirvl change was 
rr,"de: Pnissia ofncially annexec! Silesia. 

Bi:; Mr.ria Thcrc5.a, who w.irite£i rex'cnce, 
"-c’.’-arc;! for .another w.ar. She formed aWi- 
ar.ccs n-ith many European powers, and even 
n-ith the H.absburgs’ traditional enemy, the 
Eonrhons of France. Yi’idi Britain's colonial 
riN al. France, snpparting Austria, it was natu- 
r.il that Britain wonld thi.s time .support Pras- 
.sia. It innst haA'e been a bit confusing for 
the French and British peoples to find iheir 
former allies .suddenly becoming their ene- 
mies. Blit it w.as not the people who chose 
sides in these d^m.astic and colonial wars. 
Even more than the War of the .A,ustTi.an Suc- 
cession, the Seven Vc.irs' W.ar (17o&-1763) 
was tnily a world war. In .\merica. where 
the conflict w.as knoum as the Frcr.ch end 
Ir.dien Wer, and in India, the British and the 
French fought it out. In Europe. Frederick 
tb.e Great fought almost single-handed against 
a strong coalition. He finally won. 

Tltc once petri' Hohenrollcms were now on 
a par with the powcriul Habsburgs. In the 
future, the two families were to compete for 
control of the Germ.anies. Tlie Treaty of 
P.aris (ITEih whidr closed the Seven Years' 
l\'aT. had recognired Frederick's control of 
Sili'sia.’- Wlien Frederick acquired West 
Pnissia in the fir.st partirion of Boland. Hohen- 
rollcm prestige boomed. Now E.ast Pni-ssia 
w.'.s cannectetl with cth.cr Hobencollern 
lands. 


fmlerick at Peace Promotes Prussia's 
elfnrr. If Frederick deserves the title "tbe 
Grc.it, it IS prooably more for his peaceful 
r.etiwtics at Immc than for his w.artime acti\i- 
tms abroad. Frederick greatly admired the 
Frcich. His palace at Potsd.am in Berlin's 
.snbm'ns was modeled after Vcrs.ailles and 
C;\ e:i ,i j rench name, 5.rns Sruri, He innted 
hrt.ich intellectuals to his court. .\nd he 

' J '' ' '■■-.Ii-n--, ar.i n'<'.e.u of tk:* iwr 

"F-meu!..-;; Olii -nj Xc«-.- 

^ ■ t I. " imp rf w.vs sicr.'.Smr;! for 

e o-rr. mare so fw -V.-.-wis'.; 

s Ure.; flmP- CmrA from Fran- 

p.: In rm;.; 1^4,^ 

in:. 4.--. c; . lin-rn Wrrr if,- 


wrote his ain.atcurish poetry in French. 
benevolent despot. Frederick established ele- 
mentary schools and encoixragcd the arts and 
sciences. He ordered the courts to treat rich 
and poor alike, and he forbade torture in 
ariminal cases. Tolerant Frederick invited 
immigrants to Prussia. He declared that if 
Mohammedans xwmted to settle in Prussia, he 
would build them mosques. His statement 
that every man should h.ave the right to get 
to heaven in his cum way .shocked many per- 
sons of his period. Yet, like other autocratic 
rulers in early modem times, Frederick be- 
lieved that his people were like children and 
tkat only he knew what was best for them. 

Absolutism Fails the Gennan 
People 

By the twentieth century', the Hohcnrol- 
lems were no longer governing m.erely Prus- 
sia. but a powerful German Empire, Ger- 
many was f.amed everywhere for its army, 
navy, scientists, factories, and universities. 
Hohenrolleni policies were partly respon.sible 
for these achievements. Xevertheles.s, the 
Hohenrollems are much to blame for Ger- 
many's troubles today. Hobenrollcm stress 
on militarism w.as to rouse the fear and kate 
of other nations. .\nd HohenroBem autoc- 
racy gasu the German people little opportu- 
nity to acquire e.vperience in democratic 
u'ays. Finally, the German people xvere ob- 
liged to sacrifice m.any' of their liberties to 
s.alisfy their rulers' real for efficiency. For all 
the Hohenrollems stress^ eScfiency aboxe 
freedom. 

Autocratic Rulers Foil to Build 
a Strong National State in Austria 

Others Covet the Empire of the Marry- 
ing Halisburgs. The Hchenrollems in- 
cre,a.sed their territories mairdy by wars. The 
Hab.sburgs increased theirs ma.inlv bv marry- 
ing the rignt neonle. The first important 
Habsburg. Count Rudolph, founder ct the 
imperial house cf .\ustri.i, increased his reaim 
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by marriage. He became Holy Roman Em- 
peror in 1273, the first of the Habsburgs to 
lold this position.*’ Moreover, the marriing 
Habsburgs made it possible for Charles V to 
inherit m 1519 one of the largest empires in 
:he history of Europe (page 267). 

The son of Charles V, Philip 11, is kno^vn 
js a Spanish Habsburg because he inherited 
Spain. But neither Austria nor the title of 
Holy Roman Emperor was his. After Louis 
XIV secured the Spanish throne for his Bour- 
bon grandson, the Spanish Habsburgs played 
anly a small role in European affairs. Like the 
Spanish Habsburgs, as we have seen, the Aus- 
trian Habsburgs had powerful neighbors 
eager to seize portions of their vast realms. 

Maria Theresa Inherits Many Subject 
Peoples and Adds More. Beautiful and 
charming Habsburg Queen hfaria Theresa 
[1746-1780) had inherited vast lands inhab- 
ited by non-Germans as well as Germans. 
Each subject province had its own customs 
and traditions and wanted some self-govern- 
ment. Some powerful nobles in each province 
resented Austrian domination. However, 
many of Maria Theresa’s non-German sub- 
jects were so impressed by her brave resist- 
ance to Frederick the Great that they rallied 
to her support. In 1772, by taking part in the 
first partition of Poland, she added another 
subject nationah'ty to her empire of many 
nationalities. Maria Theresa, who was essen- 
tially an honorable woman, protested that this 
was an evil thing to do. Nevertheless, to 
use the contemptuous words of Frederick the 
Great: “She wept, but she kept on taking.” 

The Benevolent Despotism of Joseph II 
Goes Too For Too Fast. “Here lies the man 
who, with the best of intentions, never suc- 
ceeded in anything." This was the pitiful epi- 
taph which Joseph II (1786-1790), Maria 
Theresa’s son, asked to be inscribed on his 
tombstone. In the main, he did have good 
Intentions. In an age when other rulers con- 
sidered serfs little better than animals, he 

IS Until 1806, when the Holy Roman Empire waa 
declared at an end, almost every emperor waa a 
Habsburg. 
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Mario Thereso with Joseph II os a Boby Receiving 
Hungorion Nobles. Which was the wiser ruler, 
Mario Thereso or Joseph II? Why? 


Ordered that they be freed. In an age of re- 
ligious intolerance, he insisted on equal treat- 
ment for people of all religions. In an age of 
strict censorship, he allow cd the press consid- 
erable freedom. Joseph II, like his mother, 
U'anted to unite his country. To gain control 
Over Austria’s many subject nationalities, ho 
abolished local gosemments and appointed 
his own olBdals over each prorince. 

But Joseph was not far WTOng when he said 
that he never succeeded in an>’thing. Many 
illiterate serfs whom he had freed did not 
understand that he w’as trying to help them. 
Nobles resented being forced to pay taxes. 
Joseph’s non-German subjects resented being 
required to speak German. The Catholic 
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Church had many pricvancr^ nR.iInU Jmrph. 
He had assumed llie right to appoint hhliopi 
and even ordered that certain rcliglout *ym. 
hols be removed from cltiirchei. He had 
abolished many monasteries, using their 
wealth to support schools and h(MpHaIi, lint 
his policies met such a storm of protest that 
shortly before he died, he canceled most of 
them. 

Absolutism Fails the Austrian 
Peoples 

Succeeding Hahsburg rulers conthnt^l to 
try to control their subject nallonallti'^. Kot 
the task grew more and more difficult. Again 
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substituted national laws for the conflicting 
and confusing feudal laws. Unintentionally 
these autocratic rulers e\'en helped to pro- 
mote democrac)'. By creating unified nations 
they enabled more people to meet together 
and exchange ideas. Such discussions often 
k'<I to demands for representation in the gov- 
cniment. As we know, many absolute rulers 
encouraged the business class. In time, this 
business class was to play a leading role in 
os erthrou'ing autocrats. In a way, the world 
benefited from the vanity of certain absolute 
rulers. In their desire to be admired by all 
Europe, many of them supported artists, 
musicians, and writers. 

Blit how much more the world suffered 
from the vanity of such autocrats! Huge sums 
were wasted on palace parasites and costly 
courts. Numerous lives were squandered in 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


frequent wars for family glor)', for a strip 
of territory in Europe, or for a colony in the 
New World. Under ever>' one of these auto- 
cratic rulers, the hard-working many paid 
beavj' taxes to support the privileged few. 
Even the best of such autocrab’c rulers proved 
to be bad for their people. They treated their 
subjects as children who must have every 
decision made for them. Such rulers did not 
recognize that permanent reforms must come 
from the people themselves and not through 
the whim of a single ruler, ev'en an enlight- 
ened one. To make matters worse, enlight- 
ened despots were frequently succeeded by 
cruel, stupid, or lazy ones. According to one 
English author; ‘Tower tends to corrupt; ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely.” We shall 
soon see how the xdees of autocracy arc 
shown up by the virtues of democracy. 


Persons to identify and Terms to Define 


iho Ukraine • tundros • steppes • Kievan King' 
dom • Ivon III * Ivon the Terrible • Romanoff dy- 
nasty • Peter the Great • Sophia • Charles XII • 
"windows to the west" • St. Petersburg • Bering • 
Cothorino the Greot * enlightened despot • Puga- 
chev rebellion • Cossacks • Union of Calmer ' 


Gustavos Adolphus • Kosciusko • partitions of 
Poland ' Suleiman the Magnificent • Hohentol- 
lerns • Brandenburg • Frederick William • Fred- 
erick the Great • Junker class • Silesia • War of 
the Austrian Succession • Seven Years' War * 
Maria Theresa • Joseph II 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. For what reasons do many persons today feel 
that more should be known about the geogrophy 
ond history of Russio? 

2. Discuss Russia's geographic (a) advontages 
and (b) hondieops. 

3. In what ways was Russia in 1600 quite differ- 
ent from France or England in 1600? 

4. How did (o) Ivon III and (b) Ivan the Terrible 
toy the foundolions for absolute rule in Russia? 

5. Who! did Peter do to prepare himself for the 
job of absolute ruler? 

6. For the reigns of both Peter the Greot ond 
Catherine the Great, discuss (a) olms, (b) methods, 
ond (c) ochievemenis. 

7. Show that Catherine was despotic but not 
very benevolent. 


8. Show thof absolutism failed the Russian peo- 
ple. 

9. Show that wars were very costly to Sweden. 

10. Outline the reasons for Poland's disappeor- 
ance from the map by 1795. 

11. Discuss three important reasons for Turkey's 
decline. 

12. List the steps by which the Hohenzollerns 
built up their realm. 

13. Explain the connection between Prussia's 
geography and Prussia's stress on military 
strength. 

14. What steps did Frederick the Great take to 
make Prussia a greet power? 

15. In one war, Britoin was Frederick the Greot's 
enemy,- in the next, Britain was Frederick's ally- 
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Give the reasons that occounted for this switch. 

16. For which of Frederick the Great's peace- 
time activities should his people have been most 
grateful? Give reasons. 

17. Discuss Maria Theresa's most serious prob- 


lem. Describe how you would hove hondled It. 

18. What evidence Is there thot Joseph II went 
toe far too fast? 

19. Show that obsolutiim failed, (o) the Prusslon 
people; (b) the Austrian people. 


^ Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. If a Russian and a western European hod 
exchanged places about 1600, what problems 
Would each have faced? 

2. Since Sophia had so much influence, how is 
it that her husband, Ivan III, gets the ottention in 
history books? 

3. What Indications ore there that there was 
never o dull moment in the reign of Peter the 
Great? 

4. What would you say was the greatest weak- 
ness in Peter's methods of westernizing Russia? 

5. What was the outstanding contribution to 
Russia of: (a) Peter; (b) Catherine? Tell why in 
each cose. 

6. What aspects of Catherine's program would 
you criticize most severely? Why? 

7. To what extent do you think Swedes should 
honor Charles XII? 

8. If you hod been Poland's ruler li> the eight- 
eenth century, whot would you have done to 
strengthen the country? 


9. Compere the reosons for the decline of Tur- 
key With the reasons for the disappearance of 
Polond. 

10. Whot do you think the Turks could hove 
done to cheek the decline of their empire? Dis- 

11. Geogrophy helps to explain (o) the rise of 
Prusslo ond (b) the decline of Poland. How, In 
each case? 

12. Discuss your reaction to: "A government 
cannot be too obsolute provided It it efficient." 

13. Would you coll Frederick Williom a wise 
ruler? Give reosons. 

14. Compare the Ireotmenl of our soldiers with 
thot of those In Frederick the Greot'i army. 

15. Discuss the significance of Frederick's itote- 
ment: "I toke whet I wont. There will always be 
plenty of profeisors to justify whot I do." 

16. A study of the career of Joseph II might pro- 
vide excellent lessons for ether rulers ond even 
for the rest of vt. Ditevst. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, end Deeper Understanding 


1. On on outline mop of Europe, locate the 
leading national states of eorly modern times. 

2. Using such a source as cn atlas or on eco- 
nomic geogrophy book, moke a report on Rus- 
sia's natural resources. On on outline mop Indi- 
cate these resources and such geogrophic feot- 
ures as rivers, mountains, and important regions. 

3. Select the most dromolic incidents from 
Baker's Peter the Great, Almedigon's Young Cot/i- 
erlne, or Lomb'i The March of Muscovy (on Ivon 
the Terrible) and write a brief biogrophy of Peter, 
Cotherine, or Ivan. 

4. For a group research project, find out (o) 
the influence of the SIovs, the Northmen, ond the 
Mongols on Russion history; (b) how Russia e^o 
to adopt the Eastern Orthodox folth; or (e) who 
the real ruler wos: Ivon HI or his wife Sophio. 

5. Write a report on (a) your imoginory Iroveli 


with young Peter in the West, (b) your imaginary 
trovels with Bering in the Eost, (c) your Imaginary 
job building St. Petersburg for Peter, or (d) your 
imaginary port in the Pugachev Rebellion. 

6. Imogine yourself a secretary taking down the 
deathbed stotement of Charles XII of Sweden. 
Indicate whot he might have said. 

7. Write on essay entitled: My Polish Blood 
Burned in 1795. 

8. On on outline mop, show the greatest extent 
of the Ottoman Empire under Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent. On it. Indicate Turkey's subject peoples. 

9. Using lamb's Suleiman fhe Magnifieertf as a 
source, collaborate on (o) a rodlo or (b) a tele- 
vision script on Suleiman 

10. Write on Imoginory letter from Mario The- 
reso to Frederick fhe Great protesting hli seizure 
of Silesia. 
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1 1, look up fhe discussion of Frederick fhe Great 
in the Cambridge Modern Hisfory or in Carr's 
Men of Power. In committee select the facts that 
might be used to try to persuade o producer to 

Summing Up 

1. Rulbicis, cynical, and despotic are adjectives 
frequently applied to the autocratic rulers of 
early modern times. Show to what extent these 
adjectives apply to ony three of the rulers studied 
in Chapters 10 and 11. 

2. Write a verse characterizing each of any 
three of fhe rulers mentioned in these chapters. 


turn out a moving picture on the life of Frederick. 
12. Make a poster showing what you think would 
be an oppropriate epitaph for Joseph II. 

3. Make a chart on the autocratic rulers, includ- 
ing at least one from each country studied in 
these chapters. Indicate for each: (a) dates; (b) 
aims; (c) highlights in their reigns; and (d) your 
opinion of them. 

4. What suggestions would you moke for addi- 
tional illustrations for these chapters? 


Recommended Reading for Unif Four 

(Books preceded by an asterisk (*) arc easy to read.) 

‘Armitoge, Sun, Stand Thou Slill; fhe Life and should enjoy this treatment of the period. 


Work of Copernicus fhe Astronomer. 

Bointon, Hero I Stand. Martin Luther and his 
times. 

Baker, Peter the Great. 

‘Bennett, Master Skylark. Story of a boy actor 
in London in the time of Queen Elizobeth 
and Shokespeore. 

Bick, The Bells of Heaven. A vivid picture of 
Joan of Arc's personality and accomplish- 
ments. 

‘Bolton, Men of Science. Brief sketches of the 
lives of famous scientists. 

Carr, Mon of Power. Good occounts of indi- 


Gardner, Art through the Ages. 

Gombrich, The Story of Art. 

Hewes, Spice and the Devil's Cave. A romantic 
adventure story about the competition of Ven- 
ice and Portugal to get control of India's 
spices. Vasco da Gama plays a role. 

*Hodges, Columbus Sails. The author imagines 
the reoctions to Columbus of three of Colum- 
bus's contemporaries — a monk, a sailor, and 
an American Indian. Full of color and drama. 

Kenton, With Hearts Courageous. French Jesuit 
missionaries explore North America and edu- 
cate and convert Indians. 


viduols who helped to build strong national 
stotes, such os Richelieu and Frederick fhe 
Greet. 

Cheyney, Short History of England. 

Costoin, The Conquerors. William the Con- 
queror and King John ore characters in this 
foscinaling story of the fusion of Norman and 
Soxon cultures. 

Collier ond JoRe, Heroes of Civilization. The 
concrete contributions of people who distin- 
guished themselves in science (such as Gali- 
leo, Copernicus, and Newton), in explorations 
(such os Vosco da Goma and Magellan), and 
in certain other Reids. 


Cottier ond JaRe, Mop Mokers. Geography 
mode interesting. 

Croven. Men of Art. Great artists: absorbing 
comments on their lives, their work, and the 
Rmes in which they lived, (Sec the section on 
Kenoluonce orlists.} 


Dov.s, Life in Elizabethan Days. An intimate 
account ol work and ploy, customs and man- 
ners, in sixteenth-century England. 

Duron!, The Renaissance! A History of Civiliza- 
tion in Italy fram 1304 to 1576. Moture pupils 


Kingsley, Westward Ho! Drake, Howklns, and 
Raleigh are characters in this exciting novel 
about the rivalry between Elizabeth's England 
and Philip ll's Spain. 

‘Lansing, Leonardo, Master of the Renaissance. 

‘Lerman, Michelangelo; a Renaissance Profile. 

Lucas, Vast Horizons. A unique treatment of the 
period of explorations and discoveries. Many 
colorful maps, interesting narrative, and even 
the words and music of the explorers' songs. 

‘Mills, Renaissance and Reformation. If you can 
read only one book on this period, read this 
one. 

Packard, The Age of Louis XIV. 

Parr, So Noble a Captain: The Life and Times of 
Ferdinand Magellan. 

‘Quennell and Quennell, A History of Everyday 
Things in England. Port Two deals with the 
period from 1500 to 1799. 

Reddaway, Frederick fhe Great and the Rise of 
Prussia. 

Stevenson, Black Arrow. A romantic novel obouf 
the Wars of the Roses. 

Trevelyon, Illustrated English Hisfory. Read the 
section on Tudor Englond. 
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Some Symbols of the Struggle for Democrocy and Notional Uni 
flefU George Washington, Pother of a Great Democracy. fBefo 
Parisians Storm the Bastille and Oromotite the Decay of an Old Socle 














UNIT FIVE: THE STRUGGLE FOH DEMOCIlACy AND NATIONAL UNITY 
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One day in 1655, an Englishman, Richard 
Rumbold, stood on the scaffold while his exe- 
cutioner tightened the noose around his neck. 
These were his last words: “I never could 
believe that Providence had sent a few men 
into the world, ready booled and spurred to 
ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled 
to be ridden." This was a bitter comment on 
most of the governments which cirilized man 
bad had for sixty centuries. Throughout this 
long period, small privileged groups had 
claimed the right to govern because of their 
noble birth, great wealth, or high military or 
religious position. As a rule, hard work, un- 
questioning obedience, long military scn’ice, 
and heavy taxes fell to the go\'crned. 


Nevertheless, in time, the governed were 
more and more to resist being “saddled and 
bridled." Even a century before the hanging 
of Rumbold, the Dutch people had success- 
fully revolted against their cruel aristocratic 
masters \Vhat a pity that Rumbold died so 
sooni Had he lived only three years longer, 
he would have seen England’s Glorious Revo- 
lution of 168S Had he lived a century longer, 
he would have been stirred by such great 
democratic upheavals as the American Revo- 
lution of 1775 and the French Revolution of 
17S9. Thereafter, rule by the aristocratic few 
was to be on the dcfensiv c. Rule by the demo- 
cratic many would henceforth be on the 
inarch. 
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The Meaning of Democracy 

“Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you." This is the spirit of democracy. 
For demoCTacy is a way of life. Howe\'er, 
democracy is also a t>'pe of government. 
Abraham Lincoln's phrase, “a go%’emment of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple . is a good definition of democracy 
as a type of government. A democracy is "oP 
and "by” the people, because the people role 
themselves in a democracy, through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, responsible to 
the people whose will they express. How Is 
the will of the people determined? ^^ai^ly 
through elections. Decisions are made by a 
majority vote. Yet in a true democracy the 
majority ought not to interfere with the rights 
of the minority. In short, democracy right- 
fully means “counting heads, not cracking 
them"! 

A democracy which fs truly “for" the people 
recognizes that all the people should have 
equal opportunity to enjoy Tife, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." Such opportunity 
would be difficult to maintain unless every- 
one were guaranteed equality before the law 
and freedom of speech, press, religion, and 
assembly. In a true democracy, anyone with 
a grievance has the right to protest in >vriting 
None is entitled to privileges because of his 
family connections, wealth, religion, or other 
consideration. 

A definition of democracy which mentions 
only the rights and privileges of the people, 
and not their duties and obligations, is incom- 
plete. After all, democracy is a partnership 
of all the people. It cannot afford silent and 
inactive partners. The best partners in a de- 
mocracj’ arc those who co-operate with others 
to make their country even more democratic. 
To vote intelligently and to obey laws are im- 
portant duties of all the partners in a democ- 
racy. A person is a poor partner if he uses his 
liberty as a license to take advantage of 
the others. In other words, democracy does 
not give “the wolf the right to devour the 
sheep." 


Need and Purpose of Law 
in a Democracy 

It is tnie that a community m.iy have dem- 
ocratic Jaws on paper which are never cn- 
forceti But, in general, a good way to find 
out how democratic a community is, is to 
study its latts. In an undemocratic commu- 
nity, laws are usually so worded as to give 
privileges to a few rather than to meet the 
needs of the many. Frequently, theocratic, 
military, or political oligarchies have made 
knowletigc of the law their own secret mo- 
nopoly. Often conquering empires hav e main- 
tained their control over the conquered by 
forcing their own code of laws on everybody. 
In a democratic community, laws state the 
rules of the game to prevent any person 
from taking unfair advantage of his fellow 
men. 

Reviewing Some Legal Highlights 

As we have seen, it was undemocratic of 
Hammurabi's Code to punish nobles less 
severely than ordinary- people for committing 
the same offense. But it was democratic to 
show concern for widows and orphans. An- 
cient Jewish Jaw, the Mosaic Code, laid 
greater stress on religious and moral stand- 
ards than did Hammurabi's Code. Sparta's 
legal system was just what one would expect 
of a military dictatorship. From birth to 
death, every action of every person was 
strictly controlled. In Athens, from Draco to 
Solon to Clisthenes, Athenian laws became 
steadily more just. They were wTitlcn dowm 
so that aristocrats could no longer claim that 
they were the only ones who knew what the 
law was all about. In some respects, as in the 
rights granted women, Roman law was more 
democratic than many modem codes of law. 
Furthermore, the Romans were the first to 
devise a kind of international law. As in 
Athens, the Roman law code became more 
democratic as the common people challenged 
the injustice of aristocratic judges. Yet both 
Athenian and Roman law recognized slavery. 
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The priests of ancient India tried to mo- 
nopolize knowledge of the Hindu Code of 
Manu. By so doing, they were able to control 
lau-making and to set up a caste system. No 
wonder the priest-class became the most 
powerful class in the Hindu caste system! As 
we have seen, the more democratic philoso- 
phy of such religious leaders as Confucius 
and Buddha was the basis for the laws of 
ancient China. 

Medieval church law gave protection to 
women and children and tried to lessen the 
horrors of warfare. Germanic law stressed 
community rights rather than the rights of 
the individual. Trial by ordeal or by battle 
usually determined guilt. Thus, verdicts were 
really based upon might rather than right. 
And in serious offenses, any member of the 
community could act as both policeman and 
c.vccutioner. Medieval merchants drew up 
their own business law because they found 
the laws of the Church, of kings and emper- 
ors, and of feudal nobles conflicting and con- 
fusing. Such laws interfered with their free- 
dom of enterprise. Unlike Roman law, feudal 
law upheld the sole right of the first-bom 
male child to the entire family estate. This 
right is called primogeniture. Under the feu- 
dal system, once a woman married, she had 
few legal rights. Feudal law favored lords 
over .serfs. Yet, because a contract e.visted, 
the serfs did liave some protection. 

As we have learned, an autocratic medieval 
Engli.sh king, Henr}’ II, gave a great boost to 
modern democracy by initiating England’s 
S)‘sleni of common law and trial by jury. Yet, 
for many years, the law imprisoned bankrupt 
debtors. It forced men to ^^’ork for low, fi.xcd 
wages and even ordered men lianged for 
stealing a few shillings. In time, hovr’ever, 
Engli.sh common law pror’ed throughout the 
Englisli-spcaking world that it could be 
adapted to changing conditions as democ- 
racy de\'clopcd. And certain aspects of this 
common law have influenced areas in Asia 
and .Africa which have been or still arc under 
British control. English common law has 
stressed the rights and pririlcgcs of the indi- 


vidual It has been criticized for not giving 
enough emphasis to his duties and obUga- 
tions. 

As we shall see, the most famous of modem 
law codes is the Code Napoleon, which was 
based mainly on Roman law. Napoleon I, 
ruler of France from 1799 to 1814 (page 338), 
hired e-xperts to draw it up. It stresses equal- 
ity before the law. Many countries on the 
continent of Europe and in Latin America 
use basic principles of this code. So does our 
own state of Louisiana. 

Reviewing the Few Instances 
of Democracy before 
Modem Times 

The most ancient Hebrew prophets and the 
first Christians preached the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. Both groups stressed re- 
spect for the dignity of every individual and 
concern for "the poor and disinherited.” Thus 
the spirit of democracy existed long ago in 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. Autocratic 
ancient Egypt held women in high esteem. 
And autocratic Alexander the Great dreamed 
of creating a world state in which intermar- 
riage and world-wide trade would make peo- 
ple forget their differences. In the Athenian 
democracy, the first of its kind, rights and 
privileges were balanced by obligations and 
duties. Yet in the Athenian city-state, rights 
and pri\’ileges were reserved for citizens only, 
slavery' was widespread, and women were 
considered inferior. 

On tlie surface, the framework of the Ro- 
man go\'ernment looked democratic. Yet un- 
der the Roman Republic, there were frequent 
straggles between the many (the plebeians) 
and tlie few (the patricians), who were in con- 
trol. Sometimes, when the plebeians were 
needed for military' duty, for example, the 
patricians might grant them some democratic 
rights. Later, while the attention of the com- 
mon people was div'crted by wars and empire- 
building abroad, some small groups tended 
to concentrate militarj', political, and eco- 
nomic power in their own hands at home. 
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In some respects, the Middle Ages made 
e\en less democratic progress than did an- 
cient times. In the New World, the Inca 
emperor was worshiped as a god. He had 
total control os’er the life of each of his sub- 
jects, In India, democratic progress was han- 
dicapped by the caste system. In China, dass 
distinctions were not so rigid. However, the 
progress of political democracy was held bach 
in China by despotic emperors and tyrannical 
war lords. 

In medieval Europe, neither feudalism nor 
serfdom was fertile soil for the growth of de- 
mocracy. Only certain groups, such as guild 
members and university students, and cer- 
tain classes, such as the nobility and clergy, 
had rights and privileges. However, in the 
Church, common people might rise to high 
positions. In the later Middle Ages, with the 
rise of towns and the decline of serfdom, men 
began to demand greater freedom. Further- 
more, in England, Anglo-Saxon kings were 
required by custom to consult regularly with 
the Great Council. The jury system and Eng- 
lish common law developed. In 1215, King 
John put his seal to the Magna Carta. In 1295, 
Edward I set up the Model Parliament 

Of modem nations, the first to become a 
republic was Switzerland (1291). Even young 
boys ivere given the right to >'ote in certain 
cantons (districts) of Switzerland. As in an- 
cient Athens and as in New England town 
meetings beginning in colonial days, each 
voter was, in a sense, his own congressman 
Thus, the Swiss had a form of direct democ- 
racy in the Middle Ages. 

Democracy Stimulated in 
Early Modem Times 

As mankind crossed the bridge to modem 
times, the rate of democratic progress 
speeded up. As already noted, such pillars 
in the bridge to modem times as the Com- 
mercial Revolution and the rise of capitalism, 
u’hicli at first strengthened kings, also 
strengthened the business class. And it was 
this business class which led the fight for 


freedom of speech, press, and religion, as \\ ell 
as for rcprcscntati\ e government Final])-, the 
Scientific Resolution spre,nd the spirit of in- 
quiry' which is the very heart of democratic 
progress. Tims, these and other pillars sup- 
porting the bridge to modem times paved 
the way for modem democracy. Every one 
of these pillars is in some way connected with 
the Dutch, English, American, and French 
revolutions, which hurled crushing blows 
against autocracy’ in early modem times. 



The Dolth soy of iKrir retloimed lend "Where 
we onte fuhed, we new form." But when floods 
break the dikes, os In this scene In 1953, the 
heortbreoVIng leik el rebuilding the dikes keeps 
the Dutch busy. 

Autocracy Loses Its Grip 
on Holland 

Tulips, windmills, dikes, wooden shoes, 
housewives scrubbing sidewalks — this is the 
mental picture that many of us have of Hol- 
land. Some include in the picture the wel- 
come that Holland gave to English Pilgrims 
fleeing persecution, the recollection that New 
York City was once New Amsterdam, and 
perhaps some typically Dutch paintings by 
Rembrandt or Hals. 

This tiny country was reclaimed from the 
North Sea by its industrious fishermen and 
peasants.' Most of the Dutch people still live 

1 With Belgium, Holland is like a delta created b'" 
the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt n\m Such citiw a* 
Bniges and Antueip in this area prospered great!' 
in eailv modem times 
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The Interior of a Home on the Island of Marken 
in the Zuyder Zee in the Netherlands. (Elsewhere 
in Holland, homes and clothing are somewhat 
similar to those of most European nations.) Make 
a list of everything which you consider tradition- 
ally Dutch in this photograph. 

several feet below .sea level. In fact, the offi- 
cial name of their country is The Nether- 
lands, which means "Lower Lands.” Tlte 
Dutch have been among the most pro.sperous 
people of Europe. Most of them are engaged 
in agriculture and the dairy industry’. How- 
ever, Holland h.is also long e.vccllcd in com- 
merce, shipbuilding, diamond-cutting, bank- 
ing, and fine printing. The Dutch arc proud 
of tlieir high health and educational standards 
and of their long tradition of freedom of the 
jiress and religious toleration. Theirs has been 
one of the ricliest empires in the world, .‘\fter 
M orld Mar 11, some Dutch colonial subjects 
were to revolt against their Dutch masters 
and gain independence. 


Back in the si.xteenth century', it was the 
Dutch people themselves who were revolting 
against their Spanish masters. Why? Because 
they hated Philip II and his harsh officials 
who refused them any say in the government. 
Because prosperous Dutch businessmen re- 
sented Spain’s heavy ta.xation and favoritism 
to Spanish commerce. Because Catholic 
Philip was using violent means to stamp out 
Protestantism in Holland (page 26S). 

"If I take Alkmaar, I am resolved not to 
leave a single creature alive; the knife shall 
be put to every throat.” This was the yrlcdgc 
that the Duke of Alva, Spanish Governor of 
the Netherlands, made to Philip II. But he 
was unable to take Alkmaar. Alva, always 
ty'rannical, had become more so because cer- 
tain Protestants had destroyed sacred objects 
in Catholic cathedrals. But the Council of 
Blood which the duke organized to try sus- 
pects made little distinction between the 
guilty and the innocent. 

William of Orange: Father of the Dutch 
Republic. The terror tactics of the Duke of 
Alva only increased Dutch resistance. The 
man who organized this resistance and kept 
the flame of freedom burning in Dutch hearts 
was William of Orange (William the Silent).’ 
Pious, tolerant, and courageous, William has 
been compared to George Washington. Hop- 
ing that the death of William would mean 
the death of the Dutch Revolt, Philip II of- 
fered rewards for his assassination. Finally, 
in 1584, this wicked deed was accomplished. 
Of M^illiam it was said: “As long as he lived, 
he was the guiding-star of a brave nation, 
and wlien lie died, the little children cried 
in the streets.” 

This "guiding-star” had led his "brave 
nation” through some difficult times. For ex- 
ample, in 1574, Spanish troops were besieg- 
ing the Dutch city' of Leyden. All that the 
inhabitants had left to cat were cats, dog.s, 
and rats. Hundreds died of hunger. William 
wanted to bring aid to the people of Leyden. 
But his soldiers could not break througli the 

- Die .'!o-c.7llc(l Willi.im the Silrnt \v.is .ictu.illy 3 
brilliant orator! 
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William »he Silenf 
Shot at Delft in 1584. 
Describe the circwm* 
stances which led to 
this assossination. 



iron band of Spaniards encircling the city. 
Finally, In desperation, William ordered the 
dikes cut. He knew well that this step would 
devastate Dutch lands and probably cost 
many Dutch lives. But he also knew that the 
onrushing water would rout the Spaniards. 
He was right. The siege was lifted and Dutch 
ships were able to bring food to the famished 
patriots. 

The Dutch Win Their Independence 
from Spain. In 1579, the southern provinces 
of the Netherlands,’ mainly Catholic, made 
peace with Philip, and the northern provinces 
formed an alliance, the Union of Utrecht 
Two years later, the Union of Utrecht de- 
clared its independence from Spain and 
called itself the Dutch Republic. After WjI- 
liams death, the infant Dutch Republic 
might also have died, had not the English de- 

* Today these southern pro>inces malts up Bel- 
Slum. While they belonged to Spain, they were 
known as the Spanish Netherlands For about a esn- 

1 • ' W. 
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feated the Spanish Armada.* Finally, in 1648, 
in the Peace of Westphalia, the nations of 
Europe oiBcially recognized the Dutch Re- 
public At the head of their republic the 
Dutch placed a stadthoUcr, a kind of presi- 
dent About 1750, however, Holland became 
a limited monarchy. Members of the House 
of Orange were then made hereditary stadt- 
holders. The world u as amazed at the success 
of the Dutch Revolt against the autocratic 
ruler of the most powerful empire of the 
sixteenth century. TTiis Dutch Revolt is im- 
portant in the history of democracy because 
it is "the Erst great example of a whole people 
officially renouncing allegiance to their he- 
reditar)' and consecrated monarch." 

Autocracy Gives Way to 
Democracy in England 

. . , Kings are not only Cod’s lieutenants on 
earth and sit upon God's throne, but even by 

* In this period, the Dutch navy was iriung rich 
Portuguese colonics In the East Indies Dutch mer- 
chants were expanding their trade throughout the 
world. 
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God himself they are called gods” King 
James I of England ( 16(JS-1625}. son of 
Queen Mar>- Stuart of Scotland, thus stated 
his belief in the dudne right of kings. This 
Stuart king was convinced that the king was 
responsible to God alone and not to Parlia- 
ment or the people. He and Stuart kings who 
followed him tried to rule like despots. Such 
a policv' was to cost one Stuart king his head 
and the others plenU- of trouble. It was to 
lead to two English revolutions: one bloody 
and one bloodless. As a result, by 16S9, the 
English Parliament was to be supreme over 
the English b'ng. 

Tudors, such as James’s cousin. Queen 
Elizabeth (page 25S), had also believed in the 
divine right of kings. But they were too 
shrewd to antagonize the people by shouting 
such a belief from the roof-tops. Even the 
Tudors, however, would probably have had 
trouble governing as absolute monarebs in 
the England of the seventeenth centurv. 

Tlie business class had grown rich.® They 
demanded that their representatives in Par- 
liament h.Tve more to say about ta-\es. Feu- 
dalism was practically dead in England. Thus 
there was less need for a strong king to bring 
order by suppressing warring nobles. The de- 
feat of the Spanish .Armada, which lessened 
flic threat of an invasion of the country, also 
made a strong king less necessan' at this 
time. 

The .Autocratic Policies of James I 
Anger Parliament. Most members of Parlia- 
ment in the seventeenth centurj' were Puri- 
tans (page 244). James I was an ardent An- 
glican. The Puritans protested that the Angli- 
can Church, winch was Protestant, was too 
much like the Catholic Church. The Puritans 
also opposed the divine-right theory- because 
they believed that, in the eyes of God, kings 
vv { re no different from ordinary people. James 
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u as i.n Xhi Ttitn c? James I that businessmen 
•e .:rt, permanent Englah settlement in .Amer- 

•" * Corsironv set up its f.rst 
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I warned Puritans that he would drive them 
out of England. Puritan clergymen who re- 
fused to use the .Anghcan prayer-book {Crzn- 
mer’s Book of Common Frayer) were ecpelled 
from their pulpits. Fearful of persecution, 
many Puritans fled England, and settled in 
America.® Thus, Just as Spain had erpelled 
enterprising Moslems and Jews in 1492 and 
France had lost enterprising Huguenots in 
16S5, so England lost many enterprising Puri- 
tans in the reign of James. However, persecu- 
tion only increased the numbers of the perse- 
cuted. Stubborn King James did make one 
concession to the Puritans. He authorized a 
simpler version of the Bible, the King Jamies 
Version (1611). 

Money matters also intensified the friction 
between James I and Parliament. Many- of the 
Puritans in Parliament were members of the 
wealthy middle class. They denounced the 
king for squandering taxes on court favorites. 
One court favorite is said to have taken with 
him on a Journey- over six hundred servants 
and many diamond-studded suits. One of 
these suits was valued at over half a million 
dollars. When Parliament refused to vote 
James I increased funds, he used illegal meth- 
ods to get money. He sold titles of nobility, 
forced individuals to make him loans, and 
levied heavy fines. 

Parliament also hated James’s foreign pol- 
iq-. He had become King James VI of Scot- 
land before he became King James I of Eng- 
land. He wanted to um'te his two realms, but 
neither the English nor the Scottish people 
liked the idea. James I wanted to be friendly 
with Spain. But Parliament looked upon Spain 
as an enemy because of its CathoHc religion, 
commercial competih'on, and valuable colo- 
nies. The friction between James and Parlia- 
ment became so strong tliat he finally- dis- 
missed Parliament in 1621. 

The Despotic Policies of Charles I Cost 
Him His Head. Charles I (1625-1649), James's 
son, also used harsh methods to make the 


® Or,e such proup of PuriCirj;, the PiJpi.'ns. foxisird 
the PijTuouth Colcnj- in Massachusetts in 1620, 
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Cromwell Subsliiutes Mlliiary Dictator* 
flfaip for Absolute Monareby. Frequently 
an ambitious leader with an army behind him 
tabes advantage of disorder to mate himself 
a military dictator. So it was with CromwelL 
After the execution of Charles I in 1&49, a 
kind of republic, called the Commonweallh, 
was set up. By 1653, Cromwell was the real 
ruler of England, but he refused the title of 
king. He always asserted that he preferred 
government by representatives of the people 
to a dictatorship. He was convinced, however, 
that it was his duty to assume great power in 
order to fight better what he considered to be 
God’s battle. Under Cromwell's dictatorship, 
the first written constitution of any modem 
nation, called the Instrument of Cooemment, 
was in effect. As chief executive of the Com- 
monwealth for life, Crom^vcU was called 
Lord Protector. The Lord Protector and 
Parliament just could not gel along. Parlia- 
ments were called into session and quickly 
dissolved. 

When Charles I was beheaded, royalist 
rebellions broke out in Ireland and Scodand. 
Cromwell crushed the rebellion in Ireland, 
seized Irish lands, and distributed (hem 
among his supporters. He executed hvo thou- 
sand rebels, mainly Catholics. *I am per- 
suaded,” was his explanation, 'that this is a 
righteous judgment of God upon these bar- 
barous wTetches who have imbrued their 
hands in much innocent blood, and that it 
will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for 
the future." But Cromwell’s treatment of 
the Irish was to add fuel to the fire of the 
hate that the Irish had felt toward the Eng- 
lish for centuries. Scotland’s rebellion in 
favor of Charles H, son of the executed king, 
who had promised to favor Presbyterianism, 
was soon suppressed by the hammer blorvs 
of Cromwell’s psalm-singing soldiers. 

To weaken Holland, England’s commercial 
and colonial competitor, Cromwell’s fleet was 
sent to meet the Dutch, and fought some 
successful na%"al battles. Later English rulers 
were to continue the struggle against Dutch 
competition throughout the seventeenth cen- 



How does ihis engraving Indicate the ottitude 
of the people toward the resforafiott of the Stuart 
kings in the person ol Charles II? 


tuiy. This was part of a long-term policy 
employed by England against colonial and 
commercial competitors. 

Strict Purlian Policies Under Cromwell* 
Intensely religious Puritans bebeved that it 
tvas sbiful to dance or go to the theater. The 
theater was blamed for encouraging in- 
decency, lying, idleness, and extravagance 
and for emptying the churches. Criticism of 
the government was not tolerated. As alv^'ays, 
the hca\y hand of censorship hindered crea- 
tive wnting. The only truly great wriler of 
this peuod was the poet, John Milton. Milton 
had once uTitten. “Give me the liberty to 
kncnv, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to consdence . Yet Milton became Crom- 
wells secretary and a kind of censor for the 
government. Cromwell wanted to grant com- 
plete freedom of worship to all Protestants 
except Anglicans. He invited Jews to settle 
in England. But Catholics were forbidden to 
worship publidy. 

The Restoration of a Stuart King Ends 
Strict Purilan Policies. On May 29, 1660, 
London’s streets were strewn with flowers. 
Bells rang out. The Puritan Revolution had 
come to an end, and Charles II was home 
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from exile, ^Vhy this wild welcome to tlie 
son of Ihc Stuart king who had been be- 
headed only eleven years earlier? By the 
time Cromwell died in 1638, the English 
people were sick and tired of militarj' dic- 
tatorship. Most of them had always been 
royalists at heart. Besides, they were fed up 
m'th Puritan restraints on their pleasures. 
And Charles II had pledged Jiimself to permit 
religious toleration, to live up to the Petition 
of Right, and to forget about divine right. 

Charles II (1660-16S5) loved a good time. 
He was determined to die in bed, not on tlie 
scaffold. That is why Ijc used fact in dealing 
with Parliament. Yet this selfish but good- 
natured hypocrite was a typical Stuart in 
desiring great power.® Parliament had granted 
him only limited funds and had forbidden 
him to maintain a standing army. To keep up 
his extravagant court, and to provide himself 
with an army, therefore, Charles secretly 
obtained money from liis cousin. King Louis 
XIV of France, The Restoration period, as 
the reign of Charles II is called, was the most 
immoral era in English history. Much Resto- 
ration literature mirrors the indecent and 
carefree spirit of the court and of much of 
the population. In fact, many Englishmen 
were ripe for riotous living. Their conduct 
was a reaction against their somber life under 
the Puritans. 

An Anglican Pnrlinnicnl Both Curbs 
and Extends Lilicrly. For most of Cliarlcs’s 
reign, an aristocratic Parliament was in ses- 
sion. It strongly supported the re-established 
Anglican Chnrch and was intolerant toward 
all Dissenters (non-Anglican Protestants) and 
Catholics. Parliament feared that the king, 
who liad lived a long time in Catholic Fiance, 
was organizing a jilot to rc.storc Catholicism, 
it therefore jiassed a law, tlie Test Act, wln'ch 
for about one hundred and fifty years legally 
barred Dissenters and Catholics from gov- 

^ In die tdRn of Clnrlei 11. In 1G03, die Carolinas 
were «taWij!int in die New World, and named after 
mrti. In IGGl, his Heel ousted the Dutch from New 
Nrdirrhnds, The city w.ss renamwl iVcrr YorJ;. In 
mal. Charh-s Krnnled .a ch.nrtrr for the founding of 
rcnMilv.ir.ia to Willi.am IVnn. 


ernment positions. Yet, in 1679 tin's intolerant 
Anglican Parliament declared that an im- 
prisoned person must be given either a fair 
and speedy trial or his freedom. Tliis is the 
famous Habeas Corpus Act wliich has been 
widely imitated. No longer could English- 
men be thrown into jail on flimsy evidence 
and left there to waste away their lives with- 
out a trial. 

Slubliorn James 11 Refuses to Lcam 
from History. One day in 1688, King James 
11 was on a boat bound for c.\ilc in France. 
He bad reigned only three years after the 
death of his brotlier, Charles II. Tlie bloody 
Puritan Revolution had taught autocratic 
James II nothing. His policies had been 
largely responsible for another revolution — 
the Bloodless Revolution of J68S — which 
forced his c.vile. He had shown contempt for 
the Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, and 
Parliament. An ardent Catholic convert, ho 
had antagonized Anglicans and Dissenters by 
appointing Catholias to the best government 
positions. When his Catholic second wife bore 
James a son, Protestant England feared tliat 
this might mean a long succession of Catholic 
kings. Rumors were circulated that the baby 
was not really the child of the royal couple. 
Tliat is how Parliament came to invite James’s 
Protestant daughter, Mary, and her husband, 
William of Orange (head of the Dutch Re- 
public), to become queen and king. William 
could have executed his fathcr-in-Iaw. In- 
stead, he practically put him on the boat 
for France! 

The GIorioiiB Revolution of 1688 Makes 
Parliament Permanently Supreme. No 
blood was shed in the Glorious (Bloodless) 
Revolution of 1688 whicli replaced James 
with William and Mary. But it sounded the 
death knell of the divine-right theory and of 
autocracy in England. It was revolutionary 
for Parliament to decide who was to be king. 
To insure the gains of the Glorious Bcvolu- 
tion, Parliament passed the Bill of Rights. 

In the Bill of Rights (1689), the king was 
forbidden to raise a standing army, to Ic\y 
taxes without the consent of Parliament, and 
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Witttam lit, Who Reigned in England with Mary 
from ld89 to 1702. 


lo suspend any laws passed by Parliament 
Neither he nor his queen could be a Catholic. 
Parliament gained complete control of taxa- 
tion and of the army. Freedom of debate 
was guaranteed its members. Every English- 
man was guaranteed the right to petition the 
Ung Protestant Englishmen were guaranteed 
the right to bear arms. Accused Englishmen 
were guaranteed trials by impartial iun'es. 
and excessive bail or fines and cruel or un- 
usual punishments were forbidden. 

Many of these provisions have been imi- 
tated in our state constitutions and in our 
federal Bill of Rights. To Englishmen, their 
Bill of Rights, along with the Magna Carta. 
Petition of Right, and Habeas Corpus ^ 
meant important democratic gains- EngUna* 
absolute monarchy had finally beco^ a 
limited (or constitutional) monardiy- 
in the march of modern democracy, EngUM 
Was at least a century ahead of the rest 
the world. But there were many steps j 
to be taken (page 358). 

To Insure the supremacy of Prot 


and Parliamentarianism in Encland. stiU other 
measuresfonowed the Bil] of Rights. In 1659, 
Disvnters were granted the ricHt to worship 
publtdy. The terms of this Tofercitm Act 
did not apply to Catholics. Jews, or Unitar- 
ians. However, in practice, there was httle 
interference with their freedom cf w-orship — 
m contrast to the situation in France, where, 
only four years earlier, Louis XI\* had can- 
celled the Edict cf Nantes. In I6S9, too. the 
British Parliament weakened the jvower of 
the ting by decreeing that military appropri- 
ations should be raised for one year only. If 
the ling refused to call Parliament Info ses- 
sion each year, soldiers would not be paid. 
Thtts. by controlling the money, Parliament 
also controlled the military. 

In the reign of Queen Anne.*’ Parliament 
passed the Act of Union (1707). which 
merged England and Scrxlaod into liie King- 
dom rf Great Britain. Ever since James L 
England and Scotlarid bad had the same Hag. 
but diEcreot parliaments. From now on, the 
British Parliament was to male laws for 
Scotland as weD as iqr England. Queen 
Anne's seventeen childreo died before she 
did. Parliament’s choice for her successor was 
the nearest P rotes ta nt beir. the ruler of Han- 
over in Cemaay. The descendants of this 
Haaovemn still reign in England under the 
came of M'ndror. 

Polltinl Parties and a Cabinet Sretrni 
Increase ParUamrat'a Power. Co mm on 
rebpous bonds, as well as common business 
interests, aEected the growth of pohb'cal 
parties in England. As we have just seen, 
it wras Puritan businessmen who revolted 
against the bag and the Acfihcan aristocrats. 
Soon the s u ppe rt er s of the hag were blown 
as members cf the Tory political party, and 
his c^yponents, as m em b er s cf the ^\‘hig party. 
In t he ciaeteenth century, the soccessors to 
the Tcrics were to be b lo w n as Conservatives 
and the su cc es so rs to the MTiigs. as liberals. 
In the twentjetb century, wxrters were to 

••Dssis? fjaf » iJTCC-JTlt) Ecrliad 
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unite to solve their common problems. Thus 
a new part)’, tlie Labor Party, was then 
formed. 

From 16S9 to 1697, King William was kept 
busy aiding his native Holland in a war 
against Louis XIV of France. He therefore 
had to leave many domestic x^roblems of the 
English government to a group of ministers, 
the cabinet. Since William and Man’ owed 
the throne to Parliament, they were eager 
to keep on good terms with its members. That 
is why William picked his ministers from 
Parliament. A vote of both houses of Parlia- 
ment was required to pass laws. However, 
William, as well as later English kings, knew 
that the aristocratic, hereditarj’ House of 
Lords would usually support royal policies. 
Obviously, then, it was more important for 
him to try to win the co-operation of the 
elected House of Commons, 

In the beginning, William appointed both 
Wliigs and Tories to the cabinet. He soon 
learned, however, that there would be diffi- 
culty in getting laws passed if his cabinet 
included a majority of Tories and the House 
of Commons, a majority of Whigs. William 
therefore began the custom of selecting his 
cabinet only from the party which had a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 

George 1. the first English ruler of the 
House of Hanover, could speak no English. 
He left the leadership of the cabinet, there- 
fore, to a Whig leader, Robert Walpole. Since 
the king no longer went to cabinet meetings, 

1 10 cabinet took over the reins of government. 
The head man in the cabinet, Walpole, thus 
became England's first real prime minister 
and remained so through the reigns of George 

and George II. But George. Ill wanted no 
wmpetition from a powerful prime minister, 
lie t)ent every effort to make the cabinet re- 
sponsible to him and not to Parliament. His 
despotic policies were blamed for the Joss of 
be American colonics in the American Revo- 
»bou (page .312). No king of England has 
ncd to be his own prime minister since. For 
nearly two centuries. English monarebs have 
reigned hut not ruled. 



Hoodon's Bust of Voltaire, Who Said, "Intoler- 
once begets only hypocrites or rebels." Whol 
did he meon? 

An Intellectual Revolution Helps 
to Bring About the American 
and French Revolutions 

Voltaire Challenges Authority and 
Champions Reason. Voltaire was the most 
famous writer of the eighteenth centurv’. Yet 
he e.xporicnced imprisonment, flogging, the 
urning of his books, and frequent e.vile. For 
Voltaire had made powerful enemies. In 
scores of novels, histories, letters, cssaj’s, 
p ajs, and poems, he denounced corruption 
m church and state, the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, censorship, slavery, and ss-arfare. He 
was into erant of intolerance. He considered 
1 us mission in life to e.vposc ignorance, su- 
perstition, and injustice. Voltaire believed, 
hke many WTiters of his da>>. that men should 
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apply reason to government, religion, busi- 
ness, and education. He felt that then the)', 
like the experimenters of the Scientific Revo- 
lution, could expose errors and discover truth. 
Voltaire considered the scientist Newton 
more important than any conqueror in his- 
tory. In Voltaire's words, “It is to him who 
masters our minds by the force of truth, not 
to those who enslave men by violence . . . 
that we owe our reverence." 

Voltaire charged that for centuries man 
had failed to make much progress because 
he had been kept from reasoning for himself. 
He declared that man’s thinking had been 
done for him by authorities in the govern- 
ment and in the Church. He asserted that the 
Church hindered reform by basing its doc- 
trines on tradition and authority. In his at- 
tacks on the Church, Voltaire ignored its 



"The tyranny of a prince in on oligorchy I* not 
so dongerows to the public welfare os the opothy 
of a citizen in o democracy," wrote Monfeiquiew 
In Spirit of the lows. Whof did he meon? 


many contributions. Voltaire considered every 
organized religion an obstacle to reason and 
process. Vet he believed in God. "All nature 
cries out to us that He exists," he wrote. In 
other words, Voltaire w as a deist, not an athe- 
ist. A deist believes in Cod, but docs not lie- 
heve in formal church worship, 

A copy of ^'oltaire*s book, Letters on the 
English, was burned as “scandalous, conlrar)' 
to religion, to morals, and to respect for au- 
thority." But this only made more persons 
eager to read it. The book praised the rela- 
tive freedom of speech, press, and religion in 
England so as to show up the lack of free- 
dom in France. Voltaire, however, was not a 
real believ er in dcmocrac)’. He fav ored a gov- 
ernment similar to the limited monarchy of 
England or to the enlightened despotism of 
Frederick the Great. 

In his satire, Comlidc, Voltaire ridiculed 
those people who hclicv e that this is "the 1>cst 
of all possible worlds," To him it was a world 
of cruelty and corruption. But he hinted that 
if man would only use his reason, he could 
build a better world. The modem idea of 
progress dales back to the writings of such 
philosophers as Voltaire Their attack on au- 
thority and their glorification of reason for 
the purpose of promoting progress is called 
the Intellectual Hccolution.'* Because the 
eighlccnth-ccntur)' philosophers threw light 
on the abuses of their day, the Intellectual 
Revolution is often called the Enlightenment. 
The leaders of the Intellectual Revolution 
proved that ideas are weapons. Their ideas 
were to play an important part in bringing 
about the American Revolution of 1775, the 
French Revolution of 1789, and many later 
revolutions. 

Monlenquieu Asserts Tliat Separation 
of Powers Prevents Tyranny. The Consti- 
tution of the United States provides for sepa- 
rating the powers of our government into 
three departments the legislative, executive, 


** Die Sdcnlific Revolution b in • »eme part of the 
Intclicctua) Revolution The period in winch the 
Intellectual Revolution occurred b appropriately 
called the As:e of [Imton 
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Didorot, Who Sold His Library to Furnish His 
Daughter with a Dowry — So Little Did He Earn 
from His Remarkable Encyclopedia. But Cather- 
ine the Great bought the library and returned 
it to him. 

nnd judicial. This idea \va.s expressed by an- 
other I'reiicli philosopher, Montesquieu, who 
strongly influenced the framers of our Consti- 
tution. Mis book. The Spirit of Laws, sug- 
ge.sls that the Lnglish had avoided tsTanny 
by separating the three branches of govern- 
ment so that each branch could check and 
halanct' the others. Actually Montesquieu 
was mistaken in believing that the English 
government had separation of powers. In 
another hook, Montesquieu, fearing censor- 
ship and imprisonment, pul his criticisms of 
<'ighteenth-century Europe into the mouths 
of fictitious characters. 

Diderot CoHectp Information to Pro- 
mote Progre.*?. are on the eve of a 
peat revolution in the human mind, and it 
IS you above all to whom we are indebted," 
\ oltaire wote to a group of writers discour- 
.^ed by censorship, lliesc writers were called 
Lnqic.opcdists because they were preparing 


an encyclopedia of mankind’s accumulated 
knowledge. Inspired by their editor, Diderot, 
the Encyclopedists turned out numerous vol- 
umes in the spirit of the Enlightenment. The 
Encyclopedia praised peace, natural science, 
and the achievements of workers and busi- 
nessmen, It condemned tlie slave trade, re- 
ligious intolerance, unfair taxes, and the privi- 
leges of the nobility and clergy. Above all, it 
asserted that governments should concentrate 
on promoting the welfare of the common 
people. 

Rousseau Recommends a Back-to-Na- 
lure Movement. Rousseau placed his five 
children in a foundling home. Yet he wrote 
one of the most famous of all books on edu- 
cation! All his life he refused to abide by 
rules, customs, or lasvs. Yet he wrote one of 
the most famous of all books on gos’crnment! 
There was a good deal of common sense in 
much of w'hat he wrote. Yet at various 
periods in his life he was practically insane! 

"God makes all things good; man meddles 
w’ith them and they become evil.” Hus quo- 
tation from Rousseau summarizes liis philos- 
ophy. Civilization, he said, is responsible for 
hatred, jealousy, poverty, and tyranny. He 
also denounced civilization for enabling a 
favored few to ha\'e prisrleges because of 
their wealth or social position. In Rousseau’s 
opinion, men enjoyed greater equality and 
happiness when they lived in the primitive 
state of nature. He urged all to go back to 
nature and simple living. Unlike otlier phil- 
osophers of the Intellectual Re\’olution, Rous- 
seau had greater faitli in emoh'on than in 
reason. 

Modern educators have borrowed many 
ideas from Rousseau’s book, Emile. Tliey, too, 
stress tlie need for some vocational educah’on. 
They', too, believe that children should be en- 
couraged to e.xpress their ideas and feelings 
with great freedom. They hold that the school 
should develop well-rounded personalities, 
not merely cram facts into the heads of un- 
willing pupils. However, many educators feel 
that some of Rousseau’s ideas went to ridicu- 
lous extremes. 
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“Man is bom free, yet cvei^'where he is ia 
chains." This sentence begins Rousseau’s fa* 
mous book on go%-emment, T/tc Social Con- 
tract. He wTote that, far back in primitive 
times, men enjoyed "liberty, equality, and 
fraternity." However, as man b^me eixil- 
ized, goxemment was needed to insure jus- 
tice. Rousseau considered this government a 
kind of contract among the people who cre- 
ated it. Government officials, cxen the king, 
were thus only the representatues of the 
people. Tlierefore, said Rousseau, as soon as 
their representatives interfere with liberty, 
equality, or fraternity, the people hax-e the 
right to overthrow them. In other xvords, all 
governments should depend upon the con- 
sent of the governed, rather than upon the 
divine right of kings, 

rhlloiophers ol the Intellectual Revolu- 
tion Outside France. 

An EngJishman, John Locke, Asserts Mens 
Bight to Life, Liberty, and Property. Actually, 
Rousseau’s ideas on government were not 
new. An English philosopher, John Locke, 
who died shortly before Rousseau was bom, 
had wTitten much about the right of the peo- 
ple to make or break their governments. Ac- 
cording to Locke’s philosophy, every man has 
certain natural rights: to life, to liberty, and to 
his private property. By using reason, man 
has created government to protect these nat- 
ural rights. When a government fails to do 
this, the people have the right to overthrow 
it, Locke asserted. For these reasons, he ;usti- 
fied the Glorious Revolution of 16^. "When 
Thomas Jefferson WTote the Declaration of 
Independence for the American Revolution, 
be practically quoted Locke’s arguments. And 
Locke’s views, passed on by Rousseau, were 
used to justify the French Revolution of 1789 

A Scot, Adam Smith, Urges Freedom for 
Business. Jf a government wants the nation 
to be wealthy, it should keep its hands off 
business. Businessmen should be permitted 
to go into any business and laborers, to take 
any jobs. Competition among businessmen. 


not government regulations, should decide 
price and quality. This is the essence of « 
celebrated book. The Wealth of Jietions, by 
the father of modern economics, a Scottish 
economist, Adam Smith (172^1790). As a 
behexer in greater freedom for business, 
Adam Smith opposed such gox'emment poli- 
cies as the tariff and the granting of monopo- 
lies. He felt that tariffs, by interfering w-ith 
the free flow of goods throughout the world, 
reduce the wealth of nations. This attitude 
evplains his opposition to the regulations of 
both the guild system (page 191) and the mcr- 
cantilist sj-stem (page 237), The French called 
the polic)’ of letting business alone laisscz 
fairc. Laisser faire xx-as popular among busi- 
nessmen of the eighteenth centur)*. Their de- 
sire to get rid of government restrictions on 
business was an important cause of both the 
American Revolution and the French Rext>- 
lution. In the txvcntieth century, however, 
there has been a drift away from the lalssea- 
faire polioj* (Chapter 17). 




By the eighteenth century, science hod become 
respectable. This old engroving shovrs one men's 
experiment with o bolloon 
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Others Aijirm Thai Reason Plus Freedom 
Equals ProRress. A German, Kant (1724- 
1601), gave the Intellectual Revolution its 
motto: "Dare to use your own understand- 
ing." An American, Thomas Jefferson, de- 
clared; "I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of op- 
pression over the mind of man." An English- 
born world-citizen, Thomas Paine (1737- 
1S09), said: "The world is my country; all 
mankind my brethren; to do good is my re- 
ligion." Many similar quotations from men 
of many lands might be added to these. For 
the spirit of the Intellectual Revolution con- 
tinues to live on around the world. 

The American Revolution Strikes 
a Mighty Blow for Freedom 

"This glorious . . . spirit animates three mil- 
lions in America . . . who will die in defense 
of their rights as men, as free men. . . . You 
CANNOT conquer America. . . The Ameri- 
can Revolution was raging when an English 
noble, \Yilliam Pitt,’^ hurled this warning at 
the Briti.sh Parliament. 

Cniifies of the American Revolution. 

The Glorious American Spirit By and 
large, the American colonists were a hardy, 
independent people who loved freedom. 
Prom the settlement of the first English col- 
ony, many persons in the old world had come 
to look upon the New World as a Promised 
Land. Some settlers had come here to make 
their fortunes; others, to raise their pitifully 
poor standard of lis’ing; and still others be- 
cau.se of political and religious persecution. 
It took courage to pull up stakes in Europe, 
travel three thousand miles on a leaky ship, 

’-Tills Ensrlisiim.in fought in both the 

Anirriron .int! I rencli revolutions. He insisted that 
lie upnld n!«aj s fipfit for freedom in any land where 

It was alncnl, 

V illi.rm I’ltt u:as one of tiic most f.amous of all 
Enrii'.i jt.it.-mien and orators. His politic.al leader- 
s.i.p h'.pod to emde the British to victory in the 
.even le.us War (liie Frencli and Indi.in W'ar in 
America). 


and settle in a strange land. Once landed, 
only the toughest of them could survive the 
disease, cold, hunger, and Indian raids. Aris- 
tocratic birth meant little to such people. On 
the American frontier, men were more re- 
spected for their skill with a rifle or an ax. 

From the first, the colonists had proved 
that they lov'cd freedom. In 1619, the Vir- 
ginia colony had set up a representative as- 
sembly, the House of Burgesses. Before they 
landed at Plymouth, the Pilgrims had signed 
an agreement — the Mayflower Compact — to 
obey "just and equal laws." In the New Eng- 
land town meetings, as in ancient Atliens, all 
the citizens had a voice in making laws. 
Under the leadership of Roger Williams, the 
Rhode Island colony had in 1636 granted re- 
ligious freedom to all. In 1649, Maryland had 
extended religious tolerance to all Christians. 
Freedom of the press had been upheld in a 
famous court decision in New York, tlie 
Zenger Case of 1735. Again and again, the 
colonists liad resisted the authority of royal 
governors. All this helps to explain the glori- 
ous spirit of the American colonists who de- 
clared their independence from Britain in 
1776, 

Mercantilism Antagonizes Colonial Busi- 
nessmen. In line with mercantilist theoiy 
(page 237), the British passed law’s forbidding 
the colonists to manufacture certain goods 
which competed wdth those manufactured in 
England. In typically mercantilist fashion, 
Britain tried to prevent foreign countries 
from getting a share of the trade of the 
American colonics. Even w'hen a foreign ship 
docked in a colonial port with bargains for 
sale, the colonists were forbidden to make 
purchases. Foreign goods could be bought 
by the colonists, and colonial goods could be 
sold to foreigners, but only if they were 
shipped through British ports and in British 
ships. And certain colonial commodities, such 
as rice, tobacco, and furs, could be sold only 
in England. Such mercantilist policies in some 
ways also helped colonial businessmen. For 
e.xample, in British markets many colonial 
products met with almost no foreign compe- 
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titfon. To encourage colonists to produce cer> 
tain needed products, the British govern* 
ment gave them sums of money. Besides, for 
a long time before 1763, the British had not 
enforced their trade laws strictly. This policy 
enabled many colonists to make big profits by 
smuggling. 

A Tougher British Policy Increases Colo- 
nial Resistance. But by 1763, the British had 
defeated the French in India and Canada. 
Britain now possessed a vast empire through- 
out the world, of which the thirteen American 
Colonics were only a part. Kuig George III 
and his supporters in Parliament now decided 
to bind the entire British Empire together 
by more rigid rules more rigidly enforced. 
They decided that the Colonies should be 
taxed to help pay the heavy costs of the 
French and Indian War. They demanded that 
the Colonies also be taxed to support an 
army for protecting the conquered territory 
against renmved attacks by the French or 


Indians The colonists resented both the taxes 
and the troops. The 'var had given the colo- 
nists great confidence. With the French de- 
feated, no longer did they feel so dependent 
upon British troops for protection in the 
north and west. 

Then the British passed the Proclamation 
Act of 1763, forbidding colonists to settle in 
the western lands won from the French. Fur 
traders and speculators in western lands felt 
especiaily cheated by this law. The British 
felt, however, that this w’as just a temporary 
measure to prevent conflicts between Indians 
and the colonists. Another hated British law, 
the Sugar Act of 1761, soured many mer- 
chants m the northern Colonies, The British 
wanted these merchants to buy sugar in the 
British West Indies instead of in the Frcndi 
West Indies where sugar was cheaper. Plan- 
tation-owners in the southern Colonics also 
bad complaints. They usually got low prices 
for the farm products which they sold In 
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England. But the prices they had to pay for 
English manufactured goods were high. 

Eloquent lawyers protested against a law, 
the Stamp Act of 1765, which required people 
to buy stamps and stick them on marriage li- 
censes, wills, and newspapers. Publishers 
wrote fiery editorials protesting against “tax- 
ation without representation.” By this they 
meant that, since the colonists were not per- 
mitted to elect representatives to tlie British 
Parliament, they should not be taxed by it. 
The British were surprised at the rioting 
against the Stamp Act, for a similar tax bad 
long been collected in Britain. They also 
maintained that the colonists as Englishmen 
w'ere represented in Parliament as much as 
any other Englishmen. 

In protest against the Stamp Act, Patrick 
Henry, the famous Virginia orator, exclaimed: 
“Caesar had his Bnitus; Charles I, his Crom- 
well; and George III may profit by tlieir 
example. If this be treason, make the most 
of itl” Although the Stamp Act was repealed, 
other unpopular acts followed. In violent pro- 
test against a small tax on tea, a group of 
colonists disguised as Indians raided ships in 
Boston Harbor and tlirew cargoes of tea 
overboard. 

Hot Words and Hoi Feelings Give Way 
to Hot Lead. What American doesn’t know 
the rest? Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere; 
of “the embattled farmers” at Lexington who 
"fired the shot heard round the world”; of the 
sonowful Christmas at Valley Forge in 1777 
when George Washington’s patriots were 
starving and freezing while some colonists 
sold food and blankets to the British; of how 
Washington crossed the Delaware and sur- 
prised Britain’s hired Hessian soldiers at 
Trenton; and of the final victory' at Yofktown 
when the French fleet co-operated with 
American troops to bottle up the British 
forces. 

What American doesn’t feel indebted to the 
heroes of this struggle for independence? To 
tire noble schoolteacher, Nathan Hale, who, 
ns the British tightened the noose about his 
neck, gasped: “I only regret that I have but 
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Tronslofe this if you can. If not, get a student of 
French to help you. What do you think of 
Lafayette's statement? 

one life to lose for my country”; to the 
Frenchman, Lafayette; to tlie Poles, Kosci- 
usko and Pulaski; to the German, von Steu- 
ben, who fought so valiantly for the colonial 
cause; to the men who did most to finance 
the revolution: Christian Robert Morris and 
Jewish Haym Salomon; to Thomas Paine, 
who inspired the rer'olulionarios in the mo- 
ments of their darkest despair with such 
words as: "These are the times that try mens 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine 
patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from tlic 
sersicc of their country; but he that stands 
it NOIV, desen’es the love and thanks of man 
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and woman”; to Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence; and to that 
pious and persistent comtnander-in-chief and 
father of his country, George Washington. 

Some Americans may not know, howe\'er, 
that many Englishmen favored the revolu* 
tionary cause, and that many colonists op* 
posed it. In England at this time. George III 
and his Tory supporters were trying to win 
back some of the lost royal authority. Whig 
leaders, such as William Pitt and Edmund 
Buike, opposed this attempt. They felt that 
the colonists were, in a sense, on their side 
in the struggle against absolutism. On the 
other hand, in the Colonies there were 
wealthy landowners and royal ofBcials who 
sympathized with the king. Many of these 
Tories, so-called Loyalists, fled to Canada or 
England. These American Tories were among 
the one-third of the colonists who opposed 



"We mujt all hong togelher, or ouuredly we 
shall oil hong seporofely," Fronklin «i believed fo 
hove sovd when ihe Declaration of Independence 
woi signed. These were wise word*. Why? 


the American lies-olution. Still another thiixl 
u-as luke^^•a^n toward the struggle for fnde- 
pcndcncc. 

Some Americans may also be unau’are that 
French, Spanish, and Dutch aid to the colo- 
nists was based more upon hostility to Britain 
than upon s)’mpathy for the colonial cause. 
No wonderl Had not England won Canada 
and India from France, and Gibraltar and 
Florida from Sp.iin? Had not England also 
beaten Holland in the race for colonial Su- 
premacy? 

EITectA of the American Revolution 
Within the United Stole)*. In the Treaty of 
Paris (1783) American independence was rec- 
ognized. Now American territory extended as 
far west as the Mississippi River, as far north 
as Canada, and as far south as Florida (which 
went to Spain). Was the new nation going 
to live up to the noble principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of July 4, 1776? 
The Declaration states (hat all men are cre- 
ated equal and that God has given each cer- 
tain rights, among which arc life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. To safeguard these 
rights, men have created governments. Since 
governments obtain their power by the vvill 
of the governed, any government which vio- 
lates the people’s rights may be changed or 
overthrown. How much these ideas in the 
Declaration of Independence resemble those 
of Locke and Bousscaul 

For a few years it looked as though the 
new nation would have little opportunity to 
make this democratic philosophy work. The 
framework of the government first drawn up, 
the Articles of Confederation, was so weak 
that there seemed to be thirteen nations In- 
stead of One. But not for long. In 17S7 that 
remarkable document, the Constitution of the 
United States, was drafted. The entire Con- 
stitution is a safeguard against placing too 
much power in the hands of any one person 
Or group. Although the central government 
vvas given enough power to operate cfli* 
ciently, many powers were left to the stales. 
This division of po^vcr is called a federal $)’$- 
lem. Each branch of the government (the 
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Congress, the President, and the Courts) was 
given special powers. This is Montesquieus 
principle of separation of powers. However, 
each branch was also given certain power to 
check the other two branches. Thus, each 
branch tends to balance the power of the 
others. This is known as checks and balances. 
To protect certain rights of the people, such 
as freedom of speech, press, and religion, a 
Bill of Rights was added to the Constitu- 
tion. 

By today’s standards, the original Consti- 
tution had certain undemocratic features. For 
example, it recognized slavery. Furthermore, 
many state constitutions provided that per- 
sons could be barred from voting unless they 
were of a certain religion or possessed a cer- 
tain amount of property. But many demo- 
cratic changes were to be made through the 
years. 

Effects of the American Revolution Out- 
side the United States. In a sense, Britain 
was luck 7 to have lost the American Revolu- 
tion. For one thing, no British king since 

Constitutions adopted by the individual states 
olso protected tlie people by bills of rights. 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


George III has ever tried to control Parli 
ment. Many Englishmen put the blame 1 
the loss of the American Colonies on his stu 
born efforts to rule autocratically. The Br 
ish defeat taught the British government th 
the loyalty of colonies cannot be won ai 
held if they are not permitted considerab 
self-government. In the nineteenth and twe 
deth centuries, many were given self-gover 
ment. Finally, losing tlie American Coloni 
caused many Englishmen to doubt the vab 
of mercantilism. They discovered, for i 
stance, that after they had lost the Colonic 
their trade with businessmen in America i 
creased tremendously. This also helps to e 
plain why in the nineteenth century Brita 
was to remove tariffs and other restrictioi 
on business. 

The American Revoludon helped to inspi: 
the French Revolution. In the 1820's, encou 
aged by the successful American Revolutio 
many peoples of Ladn America successful 
revolted against Spain (page 378). Even i 
the twendelh century, colonial peoples i 
many parts of the world, struggling for the 
independence, have quoted the argumen 
of American revolutionaries. 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


primogeniture ■ Williom of Orange • Union of 
Utrecht • Puritan Revolution * Roundheads * Cav- 
eliers • Oliver Cromwell • Independents • Com- 
monwealth • Insirumonf of Government • John Mil- 
ton • Charles II • Restoration period * Test Act • 
Habeos Corpus Act ■ William and Mary • Glorious 
(Bloodless) Revolution • Bill of Rights (English) • 
Toleration Act (English) • Act of Union • Tories • 
Whigs • cobinct system • Robert Walpole • George 
111 • Voltaire ■ deist • Letters on the English • Can- 


dide • Intellectual Revolution • Enlightenment 
Montesquieu * Encyclopedists • Rousseau • Emile 
Social Contract • John Locke • Wealth of Nations 
laissez faire • Kant • Jefferson • Paine • House c 
Burgesses * Mayflower Compact * New Englan 
town meeting • Roger Williams • Toleration A< 
(Maryland) • Zenger Case • Loyalists • Treaty e 
Paris 1783 • Declaration of Independence * ‘Ai 
tides of Confederation • federal system • checL 
and balances • Bill of Rights (United States) 


Questions to Check Bosic Information 


1. Whot docs democracy mean to you? 

2. List three dangers to any democracy. 

3. Prove thot democrocy implies responsibilities 


and duties as well as the guarantee of right! 

4. Trace some of the early steps in the develop 
ment of: (a) law; (b) democracy. (See also fhi 
Index of this book.) 
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5. Prow thet SwitzeHond was a pioneer tn de« 
vefopmg democrocy. 

6. Whot factors helped to speed op democracy 
in eofiy modem times? 

7. In whot woys was the Dutch Revolt a fight for 
democracy? 

6- Give reasons why the Dutch consider Williom 
of Orange their greatest hero. 

9. 1579, 1581, end 1543 ere Important dotes if^ 
Dutch history. Why? 

10. What polides of Jomes 1 were unpopular? 

11. Whot was undemocratic obavt the policies 
of Charles 1? 

12. list reasons why it would hove been difficult 
for ony ruler to govern absolutely in seventeenth- 
century England. 

13. Prove thol promises meant little to Charles L 

1 4. Sum up (a) the causes, (b) the highlights, and 
(c) the results of the Purifoft Revolution. 

15. Concerning Cromwell's Commonwealth, dis- 
cuss (a) political conditions, Co) foreign affairs, 
and (e) sao'ot conditions. 

16. Contrast eendifions In the Restoration period 
with those uivder Cromwell. 

17. Tell the story of the Bloodless Revolution of 
1688. 

18. Show how the Bill of Rights finally converted 
Englond from cn absolute monarchy to o limited 
moftarchy. 

19. Whet wos (o) toleront and (b) intoleront 
obout the Tolerotion Act that was passed in I6S9? 


20. What steps efid the English Poriloment toVe 
ofter the Blood* ess Revolution to insure its su- 
premocy over the king forever? Explain each 
step. 

21. Show how (o) political parties and (b) the 
coblnet developed In Englond. 

22- What was Voltoire (o) forj (b) ogolnst? 

23. How did Montesquieu Influence cur Const!- 
tuHon? 

24. Whot critidsms of the times were made by 
the Encydopedists? 

25. Prove that Rousseau did not olwoys praefiee 
whot he preached. 

26. Sum up Rousseou's ideos on (a) educotien; 
ft) government. 

27. Give your views of John Locke's views. 

28. Show that Adorn Smith believed that busi- 
ness would prosper If governments kept bonds 
off business. 

29. Give examples to prove that democracy 
progressed in the thirteen Colonies. 

30. Mention some political, sodel, ond econerttle 
cawes of the Americon Revolution. 

31. Discuss five Importont pefsonolities associ- 
cted with the Americon Revolutiort. 

32. Show that some Englishmen supported the 
Airericon Revolution end some Americorts op- 
posed it. For whot reasons? 

33. Oiscirss two importont effects of the American 
Revolution (o) here; ft) elsewhere. 


Questions for Thought end Discussion 


1. "... While democracy must have its orgoni- 
lotion and controls. Its vital breath Is indlviduol 
liberty."— Charles Evoni Hughes. 

"Of cll the tyrannies cl human kind 
The worst Is that which persecutes the mind . . ." 

—John Oryden 

Give your interpretation of eadi of these quo- 
tations. 

2. For whet reasons do you enjoy Cving under 
o democrocy? 

3. Discuss the connection between law end de- 
mocracy. 

4. For whot reasons did democrocy make such 
slow progress for so long? 

5. Whot quotifications did the Duke of Ahro leek 
to be a go^ governor of the Netherlands? 


5. Whot makes the success of the Dutch Revolt 
en important step forward In the march of de- 
mocracy? 

7. if the Tudors instead of the Stuoits hod been 
ivlirtg in seventeenth-century England, do you 
think English history would hove been much dif- 
ferent? Discuss. 

B. If you had been Jomes ( or Charles I, how 
would your polides herve differed from theirs? 

9. By failing to use his heod, Chorles I lost It. 
Discuss. 

10. Why should the buunea doss which hod 
supported strong kings earlier now oppose them? 

11. Why is Cromwell's rise to power significant? 

12. Whot was both tolerant end Intoleront about 
CromweU’s polides? 



13. Some soy ihof Restoration immorality wos a 
reaction to Puritan severity. Explain. If this is true, 
wfial lessons con be drawn from it? 
lit. Charles II had the heart of a Stuart, but the 
head of a Tudor. Discuss. 

15. How docs a country weaken itself by such 
a measure as the Test Act? 

16. How does a country strengthen itself by such 
a measure os the Habeas Corpus Act? 

17. For v/hat reasons do you think Voltaire has 
been o favorite subject of biographers? 

13. Although the views of the philosophers of 
the Intellectual Revolution were considered radi- 
cal in their day, most of them are now generally 
occepted. How do you explain this? 

19. In what respects were the ideas of all the 
philosophers of the Intellectual Revolution similar? 


20. To what extent are Adam Smith’s ideas (a) 
currently practice! and (b) impractical today? 

21. Give the significance of each of the quota- 
tions under the caption ’’Others AfUms That Rea- 
son Plus Freedom Equals Progress." 

22. "The happiness of America is intimately tied 
in with the happiness of all humanity," said La- 
fayette in 1777. Show that this statement (a) was 
true then; (b) is true now. 

23. There is a close connection between what 
happened in 1763 and what happened in 1776. 
Prove. 

24. Out of the American Revolution came inspir- 
ing leaders and remarkable documents. Give evi- 
dence. 

25. In what ways do our (a) federal system, (b) 
system of checks and balances, and (c) Bill of 
Rights serve as safeguards to democracy? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1 . Ask three adults for their definitions of democ- 
racy. Record their answers. What, if anything, 
would you add to their definitions? Ask, also, 
whot they consider the greatest obstacles to 
democracy in the world today. Give your re- 
actions to their answers. 

2. By checking the Index of this book, with a 
classmate review lavr to modern times. Jot down 
ony evidences of democracy in post legal codes. 

3. Contribute to a group-made chart indicating 
the political, social, and economic benefits en- 
joyed by o citizen of a democracy such as ours. 
Indicate also his political, social, and economic 
duties ond obligations. 

4. Prepare on orol report on cither; "William of 
Oronge," or "Creoting Holland Out of the Sea," 
or "Dutch-Amcrican Ties." 

5. Dobote; Resolved, That Charles I deserved 
his fote. 

6. With some classmates, look through the 
tobies of contents of three books on Cromwell 
or his times. Select one to report on, ond give 
reosons for the group's choice. 

7. V/rito o speech (a) such os an opponent might 
Summing Up 

1. Select from this chapter three topics which 
would lend themselves to interesting radio panel 
discussions. How would you justify your selection 
to o prospective sponsor? 

3. \irlte the eonversotion for on imaginary dis- 
tussicn omong VAliiom of Orange, Oliver Crom- 


hove made accusing Cromwell of being a cruel 
dictator, or (b) Cromwell's answer to such a 
speech, 

8. Write a poem such as (a) a Puritan, or (b) a 
Cavalier might have written on the restoration of 
Charles II. 

9. As a research project, moke a comparofive 
study of the English Bill of Rights (1689) ond 
the American Bill of Rights. 

10. For a class newspaper, write a newspaper 
editorial such as any one of the philosophers of 
the Intellectual Revolution might have written. 
See Readings in Modern European Hisfory, by 
Robinson and Beard, Volume I, Section 29. 

11. In four parallel columns, list the following: 
(o) the philosophers of the Intellectual Revolu- 
tion, (b) one book by each, (c) a major idea in 
each book, (d) your opinion of this iclea. 

12. Study the Americon Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and report on what ideas in it resem- 
ble those of John Locke. 

13. To o committee project contribute a brief 
biogrophical sketch of ony foreigner who aided 
Us in the American Revolution. 


well, Voltaire, and George Washington, con- 
cerning the respective revolutions in which they 
od o port. Assume that these men were contem- 
poraries. 

3. To what extent has the study of this chopter 
oflectcd your thinking? 



UNIT FIVE: THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND NATIONAL UNITY 


CHAPTER 13 .... THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION 
SPEEDS UP 
MODERN 
DEMOCRACY 


The French Revolution Strikes a Mighty Blow Against Privilege • King 
Louis XVI: the Wrong Mon for the Job • Queen Morie Antoinette: the 
Wrong Wife for the King • The Notionol Assembly Replaces the Estates- 
General • Parisians Take the Initiative: the Bastille Destroyed • Peasants 
Imitate Parisions: Feudal Castles Destroyed • The Women Shew Their 
Strength: the March to Versailles • The Nationol Assembly Destroys the 
Old Regime • Royalty, Nobiiity, end Clergy Condemn the Revolution • 
Peasants and the Bourgeoisie Content with Revolutionory Goins • Radicals 
Demand Further Revolution • Violence Begins: the Proletariat Replaces 
the Bourgeoisie • The National Convention Esfoblishes the First French 
Republic • The Reign of Terror Kills Off Aristocrats ond Revolutionaries • 
Reforms of the Convention • The Directory Misrules France • Napoleon 
Mokes Use of the French Revolution to Set Up e Military Dictatorship • 
From Consul to Emperor by a Show of Democrocy • Napoleon's Victories 
Make Him Popular • Napoleon's Reforms Add to His Popularity • Reasons 
for Nopoleon's Downfall • Nepoleon Defeated and Exiled 


The French Revolution Strikes a 
Mighty Blow Against Privilege 

One June night in 1791, a magnificent coach 
sped through the outskirts of Paris and 
headed for the French border. Within the 
coach sat what appeared to be an anxious 
Russian noblewoman, her children, and her 
nervous valet. Hours later, a postman in a 
little village caught a glimpse of the valets 
face. It seemed to resemble one he had seen 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


pictured on paper money. Suddenly he re- 
membered. Mounting his horse, he took a 
short cut to head off the coach at a town 
named Varennes. There, with the aid of an- 
other man, he blocked the bridge-exit from 
the village with a vanload of furniture. Soon 
soldiers arrived and arrested the occupants of 
the coach. For the Russian noblewoman was 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, in dis- 
guise, and her valet was actually Louis XVI, 
the French king. They had been fleeing their 
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In this scene of Louis XVI 
and his family returning 
from Varennes to Paris, 
many European monorchs 
might have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall for 
themselves as well. Dis- 
cuss. 


own country to get foreign troops to invade i 
For e\actK' two years before the flight I 
\ arennes. a revolution against autocracy an 
rruilrce h.id been going on in France. E 
this time, the hing had lost much of his powe 
Both the king and tlic queen had sworn I 
support the res olutionarv clianges which ha 
been made In spite of this, they had engage 
in secret co.-rc.spondcnce with enemies of th 
Frendi Kesolution outside of France. But 
w.is net until tiie royal family made this ras 
attempt to flee France that the French pcopl 
icg.’.n to t.all: .about establishing a rcpublii 
lo many, tlieir king now seemed a traitor 
die dis.appointed royal pair were e; 
f'^^-'tci. },.-,rk to Paris, their subjects lined th 
itrevti of after village to stare at th 

rirr.ilj. nioving coacK In Paris the grir 

spectacle neithe 

cut-e-rt-d, jwred. nor removc-d their hats. 


The flight to Varennes is but one of many 
gripping incidents in a great real-life drama, 
the French Re\’o]ution. This drama, which 
lasted from 1/89 to 1799, is part of the age- 
old struggle for human freedom. It was en- 
acicd by millions of Frenchmen who were 
fed up with evil conditions. Conditions else- 
where on the continent of Europe in 1769, 
however, were even worse than in France. 
Tlie setup of society in Europe before 1789, 
which was dominated b}’ absolute rulers and 
privileged nobles and clergv, is called the 
Old Regime. 


• “ me rrenen 


ot er Europeans, did the revolution break out 
in France? Extremely downtrodden people 
seldom have enough spirit or strength to 
rebel. Frenchmen had both. Their spirit had 
sledgehammer blows 
w ich such philosophers as \’’oltaire had 
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hurled at the Old Regime. Many had also 
been inspired by the fact that Frenchmen 
like Lafayette had aided the American Revo- 
lution. They had the strength to revolt be- 
cause the French bourgeoisie was richer than 
the middle class of any other country of con- 
tinental Europe. And they resented paying 
heavy taxes to support an extravagant court. 

Unlike the flow of water from a faucet, rev- 
olutions cannot be turned on or oEF, or even 
regulated at will The middle class sponsored 
the French Revolution of 17S9 as it had the 
Dutch Revolt of 1581, the English Revolution 
of 1688, and the American Revolution of 
1775. This group wanted moderate changes 
made by moderate methods. The bourgeoisie 
never expected the French Revolution to lake 
a radical turn. Who, in 1789, could have pre- 
dicted that the French Revolution would 
change the absolute monarchy of Louis XVI 
to a limited monarchy, thence to a republic, 
and finally to a military dictatorship? ^Vho 
hiew that peaceful methods of refonn would 
yield to methods of terror? \Vho suspected 
that international wars would result from 
these attempts at national reform? Later, 
much of the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion was to be wiped out by rulers yearning 
for past privileges However, the spirit of 
the revolution never died. To this day, colo- 
nial peoples, struggling for freedom, are in- 
spired b)’ the slogan of the French Revolu- 
tion: “Liberty, Equality, Fratemilyl"’ 

Prologue to the Drama, 

The Flench Bevoluiion 

In eighteenth-century French society, the 
privileged few (royalty, upper clergy, and 
nobility) lived in luxury. The underprivileged 
many foiled to support these pnvtJeged few. 

• By “liberty’* the French revolutionaries meant the 
nght of all men to freedom of speech, press, ar ^ 
liglon and freedom to own property. To them libc^ 
was impossible unless the government was by u*® 
consent of the governed By equality they meant that 
the law should not favor any individual, ^ 

group. To them fraternity meant the brotherhood of 
men everywhere. 


Wrapped up in these two sentences is the 
clue to the causes of the French Revolution. 

The Privilcget! First and Second Es- 
tates. The people of France in 1789 were 
divided into three classes called estates. The 
first estate was made up of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. ’The Church owned extensive lands 
and collected a tax, the tithe. Churchmen 
paid no taxes. Most of the wealth of the 
Church was in the hands of the upper clergy 
— archbishops, bishops, and abbots. Nfost of 
these were of noble birth. Many of them 
lived extravagantly and performed few relig- 
ious duties. The burden of the Church’s xv’ork 
was performed by parish priests, many of 
whom enjoyed no more privileges than the 
average Frenchman. These parish priests 
often resented the abuses of the Old Regime 
as heartily as did their peasant friends and 
relatives. The Roman Catholic Church was 
the established church. This meant that it 
was supported and protected by the govern- 
ment. Neivspapers and books were subject 
to censorship by Church officials. The Church 
also controlled schools. 

The second estate was made up of nobles. 
'They, like the clergy, had many privileges, 
including tax-exemption. Most of the high 
positions at court, in the army, and in the 
navy went to nobles. Merit meant little. 
There was one case where a boy of noble 
birth became a colonel in the king’s army at 
the age of seven! Instead of working, most 
nobles lived off the income from taxes and 
fines levied on peasants. Sfany of them lived 
like parasites on government pensions at the 
extravagant court at Versailles. And the top 
noble, the king, was m a class by himself. 
His power was absolute, unchecked by any 
parliament He considered himself respon- 
sible to Cod alone, not to his people. 

The Umlerprivilcged Third Estate, 
About 93 per cent of the people were mem- 
bers of the third estate. This group, which 
included peasants, serfs,* city workers, busi- 
nessmen, and professional men, had no privi- 

^Achially, serfdom had practically disappeared in 
France by 1789 except in a few districts 




In this scone of Louis XVI 
and his family rofurning 
from Varonnes to Paris, 
many European monorchs 
might have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall for 
themselves as well. Dis- 
cuss. 


own cf)tin(ry to gel f()r(!ign troops to invade it. 

For cvactly two years before the flight to 
N’arcnnes. a revolution against autocracy and 
privilege hrid been going on in France. By 
this time, the king bad lost inucb of bis power. 
Both the king and the queen bad sworn to 
supivort the revolutionary changes which had 
been made. In sjhte of this, tliey had engaged 
in .secret corre.spondenec vvitli enemies of the 
French llevolution outside of France. But it 
was not until the royal family made this rash 
attempt to flee France that tile Freneh people 
began to talk about establishing a republic, 
lo many, their king novv seemed a traitor. 

.'\s the disappevinted royal pair were os- 
c-otted hac k to Baris, their ’subjects linc>d the 
streets of village after village* to stare at the 
slowly moving coach. In Baris the grim 
crowds which viewed the spectacle neither 
cheered. ]< ered, nor removed their hats. 


The flight to Varonnes is but one of many 
gripping incidents in a great real-life drama, 
the French Revolution. This drama, which 
lasted from 1789 lo 1799, is part of the age- 
old .struggle for Iiuman freedom. It was en- 
acted by millions of Frenchmen who were 
fed up with evil conditions. Conditions else- 
where on the continent of Europe in 1789, 
liowever, were even worse than in France. 
The setup of society in Europe before 1789, 
which was dominated by absolute rulers and 
privileged nobles and clergy, is called the 
OhI 

Wiiy, if the Frcncli were better off tlian 
other Europeans, did the revolution break out 
in France? E.vtrcrncly downtrodden people 
seldom liave enough .spirit or strength to 
rebel. Frenchmen liad both. Their .spirit had 
been roused by the .sledgchamnicr hlovv.s 
which .such philosophers as Voltaire had 
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hurled at the Old Regime. Many had also 
been inspired by the fact that Frenchmen 
like Lafayette had aided the American Revo- 
lution. Tliey had the strength to revolt be- 
cause the French bourgeoisie was richer than 
the middle class of any other country of con- 
tinental Europe. And they resented paying 
heavy taxes to support an extravagant court. 

Unlike the flow of water from a faucet, rev- 
olutions cannot be turned on or off, or even 
regulated at will. The middle class sponsored 
the French Revolution of 1789 as it had the 
Dutch Revolt of 1581, the English Revolution 
of 1688, and the American Revolution of 
1775. This group wanted moderate changes 
made by moderate methods. The bourgeoisie 
never expected the French Revolution to fake 
a radical turn. Who, in 1789, could have pre- 
dicted that the French Revolution would 
change the absolute monarchy of Louis XVI 
to a limited monarchy, thence to a republic, 
and finally to a military dictatorship? Who 
knew that peaceful methods of reform would 
yield to methods of terror? \Vho suspected 
that international wars would result from 
these attempts at national reform? Later, 
much of the progress of the French Revolu- 
tion was to be wiped out by rulers yearning 
for past privileges. However, the spirit of 
(he revolution never died. To this day, colo- 
nial peoples, struggling for freedom, are in- 
spired by the slogan of the French Revolu- 
tion: “Liberty, Equality, Fratemityl"’ 

Prologue lo Ihe Drama, 

The French BevoIntJon 

In eighteenth-century French society, the 
privileged few (royalty, upper clergy, and 
nobility) lived in luxury. The underprinlegcd 
many toiled to support these privileged few. 

* By “liberty" the French revolutionaries meant the 
right of all men to freedom of speech, pres, and re- 
ligion and freedom to own property. To them liber^ 
was impossible unles the government was by 
consent of the governed. By equality they meant that 
the law should not favor any individual cla^ or 
group. To them fraternity meant the brotherhood ol 
men everywhere 

THE FBENCII BEVOLUTION 


Wrapped up in these two sentences is the 
clue to the causes of (he French Revolution. 

The Privileged Firai and Second Es- 
tates. The people of France in 1789 were 
divided into three classes called estates. The 
first estate was made up of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. The Church owned extensive lands 
and collected a tax, the tithe. Churchmen 
paid no taxes. Most of the wealth of the 
Church was in the hands of the upper clcrg}’ 
— archbishops, bishops, and abbots. Most of 
these were of noble birth. Many of them 
lived extravagantly and performed few relig- 
ious duties. The burden of the Church’s work 
was performed by parish priests, many of 
whom enjoyed no wore privileges than (be 
average Frenchman. These parish priests 
often resented the abuses of the Old Regime 
as heartily as did their peasant friends and 
relatives. The Roman Catholic Church was 
the established church. This meant that it 
was supported and protected by the govern- 
ment Newspapers and books were subject 
to censorship by Church officials The Church 
also controlled schools. 

The second estate was made up of nobles. 
They, like the clergy, had many privileges, 
including tax-exemption. Most of the high 
positions at court, in the army, and in the 
naiy ivent to nobles. Merit meant little. 
There was one case where a boy of noble 
birth became a colonel in the kung’s army at 
the age of sevenl Instead of working, most 
nobles lived off the income from taxes and 
fines levied on peasants. Many of them lived 
like parasites on government pensions at the 
extravagant court at Versailles. And (he lop 
noble, the king, was in a class by himself. 
His power was absolute, unchecked by any 
parliament He considered himself respon- 
sible to God alone, not to his people. 

The Underprivileged Third Estate. 
About 93 per cent of the people were mem- 
bers of the third est.ate. This group, which 
included peasants, serfs,® city workers, busi- 
nessmen, and professional men, had no privi- 

*Actually, serfdom had practically disappeared in 
France by 1789 except in a few distnets 
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yc’j ccnnc* frcr.i^cls this yovrss^f^ cst scrr.s 
pupils t^'j=y'"'3 Fre"c-^ Is he!? yss. Ks'*’ c'i 
th^ crtlst try Jo p'cvs jhct th® rich's ^'srs ths 
sp’ccr ?H® pccso^J ths f:y? 


J3’it t^i^‘'»’ Cjd 122** c to n3\’ 3 D^T-WiCCr* 

in;: •. 2 .ri';-t> nf ta.’.'.'s ‘.lost hati-d o: ail tl'sese 
v.'as t?;'.' ta’: o;) ;2!t All Dfrsons q'>st $?v» 3 
'•'. crc- r'".;'jir‘-d to piircliase annually sc.en 
;»''.v.:ids <.i s :•.'/. _t a h;zh price srom the Gov- 
ernment fr;c:;opo;;. Salt-tai e'.'adera '.s'Cre 
ti-aat-'i. ev.'c'd. cr forte-d to v.rrl; in the 
C'.'.ieys Ttse iie-nv;e?t tart; *.vere on incomes’ 
.and r.'i land Ecridtj. peasants were cblised 
tr. v.o;V or, roads and bridges a certain num- 
ber •■/. dre.'s each year cr else pay a nne. Some 
pe.'.eaT.'.s had on!)- one-Sftii of their income 
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too. because cf the feudal dues they were 
r-'-pricd to pay •.vher.cver they used the lord’s 
oven or v.-ir.epress cr crcsse-d his bridges. Nor 
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of nobles destroyed his crops, 
i tie prr.a.S'eed classes made their biGss^"^'^ 
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nn-Iied the third estate v.-ith some c: 

leaders. Guild restrictions 
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tb- t>crjTi;CciHf2- r'lir- 
:oods passing from one prc’.dncs 
to a-nother were subject to so many cinerent 
taxes — acfeany interna] tarins — that busi- 
ness snEered. 

The Jung’s fa’.'orites could obtain b’anJ: 
warrants of arrest {letircs de ccchei) for im^- 
nrisonmg their enemies ssdthout even stating 
a reason. Go’.-emmentcSrialssometimestcr- 
tured people to set them to confess to ceens 
the’.' had r*e.'er committed. Since there os’ere 
hundreds cf dinerent sets cf lav.'s, iov.’ v.-as 
one to Imcr.’.’ whether he m-as brealung tbe 
law? 


Most members cf the bourgeoisie in 17£9 
did not '.vant to o'.’erthrcnv the Jung. Viliat 
they wanted v.'as a re'.’olution svhich *.vould 
gi’.'e theno a ’.’oice in the gcrremment so that 
the;.- ceroid end inyostice, inequahty, '.varte 
and comoption. .Aided bv desperate peasant 
and v.'crJrers, the bo’orgeoisie unbersed the 
aristocrats ’.s’ho had been in the saddle ander 
the Old Eesime. Had the Frenchman enjc}*ed 
freedom cf speech and press, bad he bad the 
right to -.-cte ana hold oSce, and bad he had 
a parliament t-o express his 's-ill, he might 
nes’er ha'/e resorted to violence. But the 
pri’rileged classes would not budge an inch. 


Cest oi Charccters of ' 

Tke Fiencb Bsvolutlon 1 

i 

King Louis XAT, tie ’’{Frtrag 3Ian for i 
tie Job. Louis XM, Fing cf France from 
1754 to 1793, nes’er reall;.’ gresv up. Lazy, in- 
cempetent Louis used to while aG-ay his , 
bo-ors shooting deer from the palace '.s'indo'.v 1 
cr tinJrering with locJn. Yet Louis '.s'as mere ‘ 
weaJ: than ervil. Had he been bom earL'er, I 

y T« f ^ »*' i ^ V ^ 

"'•thout question, he might have died in ben i 

JnsteaQ cf by the nuillotine — a Jmffe for be- i 

heacing. Louis’s v.-eaJme-ss v.-as not bis only 
handicap. His '.vasteful ance-stor. Lo>-ji? XT'. . 
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Why was Louis XVI the wrong mon for fhe (ob? 


had burdened France with debt. His grand- 
father, cynical and immoral Louis XV, had 
done nothing to halt the wasteful wars or 
riotous living of the court. Like many unfit 
persons in power, Louis XV used violent sup- 
pression when the people asked for reforms. 
Said he: “It (the Old Regime) will surely last 
as long as I. My successor may take care of 
himseU." But Louis XVI was unable to take 
care of himself. 

Queen Marie Antoinette, the Wrong 
Wife for the King. Not the least of Louis 
XVI’s troubles was the fact that he was hen- 
pecked by the queen, Marie Antoinette- Bom 
an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette had 
become Queen of France at nineteen. Hus 
rather heavy-featured beauty, thought charm- 
ing by some, was unpopular \vilh most of the 
French people. The people resented her as 
a foreigner. They also resented her rash at- 
tempts to dictate governmental policies. 
While hunger stalked her people, frivolous 
Marie Antoinette spent their hard-earned 
money on expensive gowns, on baubles for 
court favorites, and on extravagant entertain- 
ment Yet probably she was more thoughtless 
than cruel. 

Turgot and Mirabcau: Tlieir Good Ad- 
vice Goes Unhewled. Proof that Louis XVI 
meant well was his appointment of the bril- 


liant economist Turgot as minister of finance. 
Turgot wanted government spending reduced 
and tax-exemption abolished In order to save 
France from bankruptcy. He advised the 
king to permit freedom of speech and press 
and to give the bourgeoisie more influence 
in the government But Nian'e Antoinette and 
the privileged nobles unwisely persuaded 
Louis to reject this advice and discharge Tur- 
got Little did these nobles know th.it in 
turning down Turgots mild reforms they 
were practically committing suicide. Necker, 
then Calonne, succeeded Turgot as finance 
minister. Neither was able to balance the 
budget Louis XVI did not help matters 
when, in the hope of weakening England, he 
made a huge loan to the American revolu- 
tionaries. 

Mirabeau was a noble and a loyal subject 
of the king. Nevertheless, he believed that 
France should have a constitution to check 
absolutism and to remove abuses. He odvised 
aristocrats to avoid a revolution by making 
concessions to the people. 



Writs a poragroph entitled, "If Louis XVI hod 
accepted the advice of Turgot (pictured here)." 



If you cannol translate this yourself, get some 
pupils studying French to help you. How did 
the artist try to prove that the noble was the 
spider and the peasant the fly? 

Icj'c.s. Blit they did liave lo pay a bewilder- 
ini; variety of ta.\c,s. Most liatcd of all these 
was the tax on salt. All persons over seven 
were required to purchase annually seven 
pounds of salt at a high price from the gov- 
ernment monopoly. Salt-tax evaders xvere 
ilngued, exiled, or forced to work in the 
galleys. The heaviest taxes were on incomes ^ 
and on land. Ik-sides, peasants were obliged 
to work on roads and bridges a certain num- 
ber of da\ s each year or else pay a fine. Some 
peasants had only one-fifth of their income 
left after paying taxes. Peasants were bitter, 
too, because of the feudal dues they were 
n rpiired to pay whenever they used the lord’s 
oven or winepress or crossed liis bridges. Nor 
did a peasant dare to complain if the hunting 
dogs or pigeons of nobles destroyed his crops. 

*11)0 privileged classes made their biggest 
^nkigonirjng the bourgeoisic. Tbis 

- F.v(r\e;;e rxjK-Ln'd to p.iy .an income t3s,but 
V, th- rrhilc^oc! cLn^t-s t-\'3dcd payment. 


class supplied the third estate with some of 
its most brilliant leaders. Guild restrictions 
on trade, heavy taxes, and the government’s 
policy of granting business monopolies to 
royal favorites angered the bourgeoisie. Fur- 
thermore, goods passing from one prox-ince 
to another were subject to so many different 
taxes — actually internal tariffs — that busi- 
ness suffered. 

The king’s favorites could obtain blank 
warrants of arrest {lettres dc cachet) for im- 
prisoning their enemies ndthout even stating 
a reason. Gox'ernment officials sometimes tor- 
tured people to get them to confess to deeds 
they had never committed. Since there xvere 
hundreds of different sets of laws, how xvas 
one to know whether he was breaking the 
law? 

Most members of the bourgeoisie In 1789 
did not want to overthrow the king, \\ffiat 
they wanted was a revolution which wmuld 
give them a voice in the government so that 
they could end injustice, inequality, waste, 
and corruption. Aided by desperate peasants 
and workers, the bourgeoisie unhorsed the 
aristocrats who had been in the saddle under 
the Old Regime. Had the Frenchman enjoyed 
freedom of speech and press, had he had the 
right to vote and hold office, and had he had 
a parliament to e.vpress his will, he might 
never ha\e resorted to violence. But the 
privileged classes xvould not budge an inch. 

Cast of Characters of 
The French Revolution 

King Louis XVI, the Wrong Man for 
the Job. Louis XVI, King of France from 
1754 to 1793, never really grew up. Lazy, in- 
competent Louis used to while away his 
hours shooting deer from the palace window 
or tinkering with locks. Yet Louis was more 
weak than evil. Had he been bom earlier, 
when people accepted the authority of kings 
without question, he might have died in bed 
instead of by the guillotine — a knife for be- 
heading. Louis’s weakness was not his only 
handicap. His wasteful ancestor, Louis XH', 
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had burdened France with debt. His grand- 
father, cynical and immoral Louis XV, had 
done nothing to hall the wasteful wars or 
riotous living of the court. Like many unfit 
persons in power, Louis XV used violent sup- 
pression when the people asked for reforms. 
Said he: "It (the Old Regime) will surely last 
as long as I. My successor may take care of 
himself." But Louis XVI was unable to take 
care of himself. 

Queen Marie Antoiactte^ the Wrong 
Wife for the King. Not the least of Louis 
XVI’s troubles was the fact that he was hen- 
pecked by the queen, Marie Antoinette. Born 
an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette had 
become Queen of France at nineteen. This 
rather heavy-featured beauty, thought charm- 
ing by some, was unpopular with most of the 
French people. The people resented her as 
a foreigner. They also resented her rash at- 
tempts to dictate governmental policies. 
While hunger stalked her people, frivolous 
Marie Antoinette spent their hard-earned 
money on expensive go%vns, on baubles for 
court favorites, and on extravagant entertain- 
ment Yet probably she was more thoughtless 
than cruel. 

Turgot and Mirabeaus Their Good Ad- 
vice Goes Unheeded. Proof that Louis XVI 
meant well was his appointment of the bril- 


liant economist Turgot as minister of finance. 
Turgot wanted government spending reduced 
and tax-exemption abolished in order to save 
France from bankruptcy. He advised the 
king to permit freedom of speech and press 
and to give the bourgeoisie more influence 
in the government. But Marie Antoinette and 
the privileged nobles unwisely persuaded 
Louis to reject this advice and discharge Tur- 
got. Little did these nobles know that in 
turning down Turgot’s mild reforms they 
were practically committing suicide. Neckcr, 
then Calonne, succeeded Turgot as finance 
minister. Neither was able to balance the 
budget. Louis XVI did not help matters 
when, in the hope of weakening England, he 
made a huge loan to the American revolu- 
tionaries. 

Mirabeau was a noble and a loyal subject 
of the king. Nevertheless, he believed that 
France should have a constitution to check 
absolutism and to remove abuses. He odvised 
aristocrats to avoid a revolution by making 
concessions to the people. 



Write a poragroph entitled, "If Louli XVI hod 
accepted the advice of Turgot (pictured here)." 



t{ you cannot translate this yourself, get some 
pupils studying French to help you. How did 
the artist fry to prove that the noble was the 
spider and the peasant the fly? 

leges. Blit they did have to pay a bewilder- 
ing variety of taxes. Most hated of all these 
was the tax on salt. All persons over seven 
were required to purchase annually seven 
pounds of salt at a high price from the gov- 
ernment monopoly. Salt-tax ci’adcrs were 
flogged, exiled, or forced to work in the 
galleys. The heaviest taxes were on incomes ® 
and on land. Besides, peasants were obliged 
to work on roads and bridges a certain num- 
ber of days each year or else pay a fine. Some 
pe.asants had only one-fifth of their income 
left after paying ta.xcs. Peasants were bitter, 
too, because of the feudal dues they were 
required to pay whenever they used the lord's 
oven or winepress or crossed his bridges. Nor 
did a peasant dare to complain if the hunting 
dogs Or pigeons of nobles destroyed his crops. 

Hie privileged classes made their biggest 
mistake i n antagonizing the bourgeoisie. This 

f-.'iirjor.r «-i« fxjKTUxi to pay .an income lax, but 
r-.rrnlvrs of t),^ ptivilegal c!,ns« cv.aded payment. 


class supplied the third estate with some of 
its most brilliant leaders. Guild restrictions 
on trade, heavy taxes, and the governments 
policy of granting business monopolies to 
royal favorites angered the bourgeoisie. Fur- 
thermore, goods passing from one province 
to another were subject to so many different 
taxes ~ actually internal tariffs — that busi- 
ness suffered. 

The king’s favorites could obtain blank 
warrants of arrest {lettres de cachet) for im- 
prisoning their enemies without even stating 
a reason. Government officials sometimes tor- 
tured people to get them to confess to deeds 
they had never committed. Since there were 
hundreds of different sets of laws, how was 
one to know whether he was breaking the 
law? 

Most members of the bourgeoisie in 1789 
did not want to overthrow the king, ^^ffiat 
they wanted was a revolution which would 
give them a voice in the government so that 
they could end injustice, inequality, waste, 
and corniption. Aided by desperate peasants 
and workers, the bourgeoisie unhorsed the 
aristocrats who had been in the saddle under 
the Old Regime. Had the Frenchman enjoyed 
freedom of speech and press, had he had the 
right to x’ote and hold office, and had he had 
a parliament to e.xpress his will, he might 
never liave resorted to violence. But tlie 
privileged classes would not budge an inch. 

Cast of Characters of 
The French Revolution 

King Louis XVI, the Wrong Man for 
the Job. Louis XVI, King of France from 
1754 to 1793, never really grew up. Lazy, in- 
competent Louis used to while away his 
hours sliooting deer from the palace window 
or tinkering with locks. Yet Louis was more 
weak than evil. Had he been bom earlier, 
when people accepted the authority of kings 
xvithout question, he might have died in bed 
instead of by the guillotine — a knife for be- 
heading. Louis’s weakness was not his only 
handicap. His wa.steful ancestor. Louis XH', 
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had burdened France with debt. His grand- 
father, cynical and immoral Louis XV, had 
done nothing to halt the wasteful wars or 
riotous living of the court. Like many unfit 
persons in power, Louis XV used violent sup- 
pression when the people asked for reforms. 
Said he; “It (the Old Regime) will surely last 
as long as I. My successor may take care of 
himseU." But Louis XVI was unable to take 
care of himself. 

Queen Marie Antoinette, the 'Wrong 
Wife for the King. Not the least of Louis 
XVI's troubles was the fact that he was hen- 
pecked by the queen, Marie Antoinette. Bom 
an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette had 
become Queen of France at nineteen. This 
rather heavy-featured beauty, thought charm- 
ing by some, was unpopular with most of the 
French people. The people resented her as 
a foreigner. They also resented her rash at- 
tempts to dictate governmental policies. 
While hunger stalked her people, frivolous 
Marie Antoinette spent their hard-earned 
money on expensive gmvns, on baubles for 
court favorites, and on extravagant entertain- 
ment. Yet probably she was more thoughtless 
than cruel. 

Turgot and Mirabeau: Tlieir Good Ad- 
vice Goes Unhee<led. Proof that Louis XVI 
meant well was his appointment of the bril- 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


liant economist Turgot as minister of finance. 
Turgot wanted government spending reduced 
and tax-exemption abolished in order to save 
France from bankruptcy. He advised the 
king to permit freedom of speech and press 
and to give the bourgeoisie more influence 
in the government. But Marie Antoinette and 
the privileged nobles unwisely persuaded 
Louis to reject this advice and discharge Tur- 
got. Little did these nobles know that in 
turning down Turgot’s mild reforms they 
were practically committing suicide. Necker, 
then Calonnc, succeeded 'Turgot as finance 
minister. Neither was able to balance the 
budget. Louis XVI did not help matters 
when, in the hope of weakening England, he 
made a huge loan to the American revolu- 
Uonaries. 

Mirabeau was a noble and a loyal subject 
of the king. Nevertheless, he believed that 
France should have a constitution to check 
absolutism and to remove abuses. He advised 
aristocrats to avoid a revolution by making 
concessions to the people. 



Write a paragraph entitled, "If Louis XVI hod 
accepted the advice of Turgot (pictured here)." 
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If you connoJ Uonslole Ihis yourself, get some 
pupils studying French to help you. How did 
Ihc artist try to prove that the noble was the 
spider end the peasant the fly? 


iepes. But tJiey did liavc to pay a bewilder- 
itip variety of ta.\c.s. Most bated of all these 
svas the tax on salt. All persons over seven 
were required to purchase annually seven 
pounds of salt at a high price from the gov- 
ernment monopoly. Salt-tax evaders were 
flogged, exiled, or forced to work in the 
gal!ey.s. The heaviest taxes were on incomes ^ 
and on land. Besides, peasants were obliged 
to work on roads and bridges a certain num- 
ber of days each year or else pay a fine. Some 
peasants had only one-fifth of their income 
left after paying (axes. Peasants were bitter 
too. because of the feudal dues they were 
rt qnirerl to pay whenever they used the lord’s 
oven or winepress or crossed I’lis bridges. Nor 
( Hi a peasant dare to complain if the hunting 
c ogs or pigeons of nobles destroyed his crops. 

ihe pr;rileged classes made their biggest 
“ _ '■'"'TW'ur.ing the bourgeoisie This 


^ r.-. 1 r\ (Tr.c- U', 
at jJ,,. 


-n to poy an income Ux, but 
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class supplied the third estate with some of 
its most brilliant leaders. Guild restrictions 
on trade, heavy taxes, and the government’s 
policy of granting business monopolies to 
royal favorites angered the bourgeoisie. Fur- 
thermore, goods passing from one province 
to another were subject to so many different 
taxes — actually internal tariffs — that busi- 
ness suffered. 

The king’s favorites could obtain blank 
warrants of arrest (lettres de cachet) for im- 
prisoning their enemies without even stating 
a reason. Government officials sometimes tor- 
tured people to get them to confess to deeds 
they had never committed. Since there were 
hundreds of different sets of laws, how was 
one to know whether he was breaking the 
law? 

Most members of the bourgeoisie in 1789 
did not want to overthrow the king. Wffiat 
they wanted was a revolution which would 
give them a voice in the government so that 
they could end injustice, inequality, waste, 
and corruption. Aided by desperate peasants 
and workers, the bourgeoisie unhorsed the 
aristocrats who had been in the saddle under 
the Old Regime. Had the Frenchman enjoyed 
freedom of speech and press, had he had the 
right to vote and hold office, and had he had 
a i3arliament to express his will, he might 
never have resorted to violence. But the 
privileged classes would not budge an inch. 

Cast of Characters of 
The F Tench Revolution 

King Louis XVI, the Wrong Man for 
the Job. Louis X\T, King of France from 
1754 to H93, never really grew up. Lazy, in- 
competent Louis used to while away his 
hours shooting deer from the palace window 
or tinkering xvith locks. Yet Louis was more 
weak than exil. Had he been bom earlier, 
when people accepted the authority of kings 
without question, he might have died in bed 
instead of by the guillotine — a knife for be- 
heading. Loui.s’.s weak-ncs.s was not his onl,v 
landicap. His wa.steful ancestor, Louis XIV, 
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had burdened France with debt. His grand- 
father, cynical and immoral Louis XV, bad 
done nothing to halt the wasteful wan or 
riotous living of the court. Like many unfit 
persons in power, Louis XV used violent sup- 
pression when the people asked for reforms. 
Said he: “It (the Old Regime) ^vill surely last 
as long as L My successor may take care of 
himself.” But Louis XVI was unable to take 
care of himself. 

Queen Marie Antoinette^ the Wrong 
Wife for the King. Not the least of Louis 
XVI s troubles was the fact that he was hen- 
pecked by the queen, Marie Antoinette. Bom 
an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette had 
become Queen of France at nineteen. This 
rather heavy-featured beauty, thought charm- 
ing by some, was unpopular wth most of the 
French people. The people resented her as 
a foreigner. They also resented her rash at- 
tempts to dictate governmental policies. 
While hunger stalked her people, frivolous 
Marie Antoinette spent their hard-earned 
money on expensive go^vn5, on baubles for 
court favorites, and on extravagant entertain- 
ment. Yet probably she was more thoughtless 
than cruel. 

Turgot and Mirabeau: Their Good Ad- 
vice Goes Unheeded. Proof that Louis XVI 
meant well was his appointment of the bril- 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


liant economist Turgot as minister of finance. 
Turgot wanted government spending reduced 
and tax-exemption abolished in order to save 
France from bankruptcy. He advised the 
king to permit freedom of speech and press 
and to give the bourgeoisie more influence 
in the government. But Marie Antoinette and 
the privileged nobles unwisely persuaded 
Louis to reject this ad\’ice and discharge Tur- 
got. Little did these nobles know that in 
turning down Turgot’s mild reforms they 
were practically committing suicide. Necker, 
then Calonne, succeeded Turgot as finance 
minister. Neither was able to balance the 
budget. Louis X\'I did not help matters 
when, in the hope of weakening England, he 
made a huge loan to the American revolu- 
tionaries. 

Mirabeau was a noble and a loyal subject 
of the king, Nevertheless, he believed that 
France should have a constitution to check 
absolutism and to remove abuses. He advised 
aristocrats to avoid a revolution by making 
concessions to the people. 



Write a poragraph entitled. "If Louis XVI had 
accepted the odvice of Turgot (pictured here)." 
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If you eonnol translate this yourself, get some 
pupils studying French to help you. How did 
the artist try to prove that the noble was the 
spider ond the peasant the fly? 


leges. But titcy did have to pay a bewilder- 
ing varict)’ of fa.ves. .Sfost liated of all these 
was the (ax on salt. All persons over seven 
were required to purchase annvialiy seven 
poiirids of salt at a high price from the gov- 
ernment monopoly. Salt-tax evaders were 
floggetl, exiled, or forced to work in the 
galleys. The heaviest ta.xcs were on incomes^ 


and on land. Besides, peasants were obliged 
to work on roads and bridges a certain num- 
ber of days each year or else pay a fine. Some 
peasanf.s had only one-fifth of their income 
left .after paj-ing ta.xcs. Peasants were bitter, 
too, hecause of the feudal dues (hey were 
ri qiiired to pay whenever they used the lord's 
oven or winepress or crossed iiis bridges. Nor 
did a pe.a.sant dare to complain if the hunting 
dogs or pigeons of nobles destroyed his crops, 
'llu' pri\’i!eged classes made their biggest 
''inlagontzing the bourgeoisie. This 


’ w,T< (o pay nn income la.\, bv 

members of ll,^ cl.vssra evaded pa>-mcnt. 


class supplied the third estate with some of 
its most brilliant leaders. Guild restrictions 
on trade, heavy taxes, and the government’s 
policy of granting business monopolies to 
royal favorites angered the bourgeoisie. Fur- 
thermore, goods passing from one province 
to another were subject to so many diflFerent 
taxes — actually internal tariffs — that busi- 
ness suffered. 

The king’s favorites could obtain blank 
warrants of arrest {Jeitres de cachet) for im- 
prisoning their enemies without even stating 
a reason. Government officials sometimes tor- 
tured people to get them to confess to deeds 
they had never committed. Since there were 
hundreds of different sets of laws, how was 
one to know whether he was breaking the 
law? 

Most members of the bourgeoisie in 1789 
did not want to overthrow the king. What 
they wanted was a revolution which would 
give them a voice in the government so that 
they could end inj'ustice, inequality, waste, 
and corruption. Aided by desperate peasants 
and workers, the bourgeoisie unhorsed the 
aristocrats who had been in the saddle under 
the Old Regime. Had the Frenchman enjoyed 
freedom of speech and press, had he had the 
right to vote and hold office, and had he had 
a parliament to e.xpress his will, he might 
never have resorted to violence. But the 
privileged classes would not budge an inch. 

Cast of Characters of 
The French Revolution 

King Louis XVI, the Wrong Man for 
the Job. Louis X\^I, King of France from 
1754 to 1793, never really grew up. Lazy, in- 
competent Louis used to while away his 
hours shooting deer from the palace window 
or tinkering with locks. Yet Louis was more 
weak than evil. Had he been born earlier, 
when people accepted tire authority of kings 
rvithout question, he might have died in bed 
instead of by the guillotine — a knife for be- 
heading. Loui.s’s weak-ncss was not his only 
handicap. Hi.s wa.steful ance.stor, Lotii.s XIV, 
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Why wai Louis XVI ihe wrong man for the job? 


had burdened France with debt. His grand- 
father, cynical and immoral Louis XV, had 
done nothing to halt the wasteful wars or 
riotous living of the court Like many unfit 
persons in power, Louis XV used violent sup- 
pression when the people asked for reforms. 
Said he: “It (the Old Regime) svlll surely last 
as long as I. My successor may take care of 
himself.” But Louis XVI was unable to take 
care of himself. 

Queen Marie AnloineUe, the Wrong 
Wife for the King. Not the least of IjOuis 
XVI s troubles was the fact that he was hen- 
pecked by the queen, Marie Antoinette. Bom 
an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette had 
become Queen of France at nineteen. This 
rather heavy-featured beauty, thought charm- 
ing by some, was unpopular with most of the 
French people. The people resented her as 
a foreigner. They also resented her rash at- 
tempts to dictate governmental policies. 
While hunger stalked her people, frivolous 
Marie Antoinette spent their hard-earned 
money on expensive go^vns, on baubles for 
court favorites, and on extravagant entertain- 
ment. Yet probably she %vas more thoughtless 
than cruel. 

Turgot and Mimbeau: Their Good Ad- 
vice Goes Unheeded. Proof that Louis XVI 
meant well was his appointment of the bril- 
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liant economist Turgot as minister of finance. 
Turgot wanted government spending reduced 
and tax-exemption abolished in order to save 
France from bankruptcy. He advised the 
king to permit freedom of speech and press 
and to give the bourgeoisie more influence 
in the government. But Marie Antoinette and 
the privileged nobles unwisely persuaded 
Louis to reject this advice and discharge Tur- 
got. Little did these nobles know that in 
turning down Turgot’s mild reforms they 
were practically committing suicide. Necker, 
then Calonne, succeeded Turgot as finance 
minister. Neither was able to balance the 
budget. Louis XVI did not help matters 
when, in the hope of weakening England, he 
made a huge loan to the American revolu- 
tionaries. 

Mirabeau was a noble and a loyal subject 
of the king. Nevertheless, he believed that 
France should have a constitution to check 
absolutism and to remove abuses. He advised 
aristocrats to avoid a revolution by making 
concessions to the people. 



Write a porogroph entitled, "If leuij XVI fiod 
accepted the adWee of Torgot (pictured here)." 
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:horfotte Corday assassinoJes Moral in his both- 
ub. She bfomed him for the assassination of 
he man she loved and she considered his rodieal 
■nethods a threat to France. 

I^fnj'ctlc: Reformer Rather Than Rev- 
olmionnrj-. Another liberal noble who felt 
that France’s saU'ation lay in improving con- 
ditions for flic third estate was Lafayette. 
Early in the revolution, the bourgeoisie 
placed Lafayette in charge of a body of 
troops, the Naliond Guard. Its function was 
to protect life and property when the revo- 
lutionary inoljs of Paris began to riot, and 
also to prevent the king from suppressing the 
revolution. Lafayette was no radical, ^^'hen 
radical groups seized control of the revolution 
from the bourgeoisie, I^afayette quit France 
and gave himself up to be imprisoned by the 
.Austrian enemy. 

Danton; Bloodshed Within Limits. 
^^■hcn the revolution was at its height, a giant 
of a man, Danton, used to stride through the 
streets of Paris wearing on his head a red 
cloth. The red cloth was a ssanbol of his 
revolutionary spirit. Eloquent Danton, unlike 
cloquesit Mir.abeau, believed that France 
should become a republic. Radical Danton 
sp.okc out for the proletariat, the working 
cl.ass; moderate Mirabeau supported the 
botugeoisie. v\l first, Danton favored e.xecut- 
ing anyone who opposed the revolution. 
L.ater, when he felt that the revolution was 
j.ife from its enemies, he wanted bloodshed 
stopped. As a ri'siilt, more Wolent men ac- 
nin d him of being a traitor to the revolution- 
ary cause. His attitude cost him his head. 


As the guillotine descended, he courageously 
cried out; “No weak-ness, now, Danton!” 

Robespierre: Bloodshed Unlimited. Be- 
fore the French Revolution broke out, a thin 
little man wth a thin voice and pale eyes 
gave up his job as a judge. He could not bear 
to sentence men to death. Yet this man, 
Robespierre, sent thousands of persons to 
their deaths later, merely because they were 
suspected of opposing the revolution. Radical 
Robespierre was convinced that the aim of 
a successful revolution justified any means, 
even terror and bloodshed. In 1794, this fan- 
atic was guillotined himself. Another fanatic 
who believed in the use of force to win re- 
forms, Dr. Marat, was stabbed to death. 

Synopsis of the Drama, 

The French Revolution 

The French Revolution, when considered 
as a drama, falls naturally into two acts. Act 
I, which portrays events from 1789 to 1791, 
is relatively peaceful. During this period, the 
most permanent reforms of the revolution 
were adopted. Act II covers the period from 
1792 to 1799. It begins when the radical pro- 
letariat of Paris seizes control of the revolu- 
tion from the bourgeoisie. During this period, 
terror is used against the suspected enemies 
of the revolution within the country. Wars 
are waged against the reactionary ■* rulers of 
Europe who attempt to invade the country. 
Act II ends with the conclusion of the so- 
called Reign of Terror, the return to power 
of the bourgeoisie, and the rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte — who was soon to become dicta- 
tor of France. 

Act I: The Peaceful Phase 

By 1789, France was practically bankrupt. 
Tlie third estate had been bled dry by taxa- 
tion. Louis X\T begged the privileged nobil- 

^ A rcactionanj is a person who seeks to reverse tiic 
trend of progress. At tlie time of the French Rcs’olu- 
tion, therefore, anyone who wished to restore the Old 
Regime was considered a rcactionarj'. 
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The French Notional Assembly Abolishes Privileges on the Night of August ith and the Morning of 
August 5th, 1789. How do you explain the eogemess with which oristocrots ore giving up their 
privileges? 


ity and clergy to give up their tax>exemption. 
An indignant “No!" was their answer. 

The EstateS'Ceneral Summoned to Save 
France from Bankruptcy. Desperate, the 
king called a meeting of the Eslates-Gcneral 
(page 259). This assembly had not met for 
one hundred and seventy-five years. Louis 
XVI had one fervent hope: that the Estates- 
General would vote him new taxes and go 
home. 

The Eslates-General was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the three estates. The vast ma- 
jority of the representatives chosen in 1789, 
even from the third estate, were prosperous 
and educated persons The representatives 
of the third estate, and even some liberal 
nobles and churchmen, had come to the meet- 
ing with their minds made up to discuss re- 
forms first and taxes last. Many had brought 
with them lists of people’s complaints 
(cahiers). Although the cahiers denounced the 
evils of the Old Regime, they were filled with 


pledges of allegiance to Louis XVI. Later, 
this loyalty was to turn to hatred as the peo- 
ple lost faith in the king’s sincerity. 

The National Assembly Replaces the 
Eslates-General. Difficulties arose as soon 
as the Estales-General met. ’The question of 
voting was the Number One problem. The 
privileged classes insisted that, as in olden 
times, no bill should become law unless it 
was voted for by at least two of the three 
estates, and signed by the king. Under this 
system, the third estate would be outvoted 
two to one on every question. ’The third 
estate suggested that the three estates fuse 
into one, and that each representative have 
one vote, majority rule to decide. This sugges- 
tion was strongly resisted, for it violated the 
age-old belief that some are bom to rule and 
others, to be ruled. 

For some time the issue was deadlocked. 
Then the third estate courageously declared 
itself the National Assembly (1769-1791) with 
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The March of the Women of Pori 
Jo Versailles — a Confemporar 
Sfcelch. Moke a (ist of odjecJive 
which you think best describe tbi 
scene. 



the right to make lavrs for all of France. This 
rcvolutionan- step so angered the king that 
he locked the third estate out of its meeting 
place. Unafraid, the National Assembly 
moved to an indoor tennis court. There it 
^.^•ore on June 20, 17S9 never to disband until 
France had a co.nstituti'on. This Tennis Court 
Osth marks the beginning of the French 
Revolution. Such a bold declaration meant 
the death of Franco’s di\'ine-right monarchy 
and the birth of a limited monarchy. 

Tile ancrv king ordered the .National As- 
sw.hly to disband. But Count .Mirabeau, xvho 
had joined the .National .-Assembly - and be- 
come its leader, proclaimed: "W'e are here 
h.. the v.il! o. the people, and %ve n-ill not 

’’"S in. He grudginclv 
crccred all the delegates to the Estates-cfn- 

St';,"':'', “ •!« 

' ^hrec* separate estates. 

rem}'! National As- 

ki-'- “.T-' 

to ^ support of foreign troops 

crc'.s'd orators 

hungrj-. surged through the 


' (>■,! . 
-..t 


NAUrra^j'^.' 


•any Pin.}, -rriats, }iad aUo 


streets of Paris. Fireworks were set off. Fire- 
arms were stolen. Then the tocsin (alarm-bell) 
rang. This was the call to action. Three dra- 
matic scenes followed, each a pledge of 
popular support to the National Assembly, 
each a challenge to the king. 

Parisians Take the Initiative: the Bastille 
Destroyed. To the people, the Bastille, a 
prison in Paris, had always represented the 
t}Tanny of the Old Regime. The Bastille had 
served as a jail for political offenders, some 
of whom bad been arrested by lettres de ca- 
chet. (Interestingly enough, Louis XVT had 
ceased issuing lettres de cachet.) On July 14, 
1/S9, the Paris mob, Jed by soldiers from the 
kings army, stormed the Bastille, killed some 
o its g^ison, and freed its seven prisoners, 
ihe mob was looking for guns with which to 
defend the National Assembly. To this day, 
t ^ ^ ^ ^3stille Day) is Independence Day 

to the French, just as July 4th is to Americans. 

^ ser\-ed as a warning to Louis 
A\ I. He accepted the new local government, 
uie Berw Commune, which was established 
y the bourgeoisie and recognized its Na- 
tional Guard as legal. Then he stuck a red- 

nf rf f ribbon in his hat as a symbol 
liberty! The trico]or( red-white-and-blue 

of f n" replace the \vhite fleur-de-lis 
flag family' as Frances national 


STia-GCtiE ron demochacv ano ^.,^,o.nal g.vitv 


Peasants Imitate Parisians; Feudal Castles 
Destroyed. The pent-up hatred of many peas- 
ants in the provinces for their feudal Jords 
was also expressed with violence. hJany feu- 
dal castles were ransaclced and burned. Many 
lords were hunted do%vn like wild beasts. 
But the main targets of the frenzied peasants 
were the books which recorded feudal dues 
and services. 

The Women Show Their Strength; the 
March to Versailles. On October 5, 1789, a 
crowd of hungry women marched from Paris 
to Versailles to demand of the king "bread 
or blood.” They had been roused by rumors 
of a lavish banquet at the Versailles palace. 
They had been angered at reports that army 
ofheers at this affair had stamped upon the 
tricolor. For ten long miles the furious women 
marched along, screaming and swearing. 
They were joined by men, some in women s 
clothes. The marchers were especially hos- 
tile toward Marie Antoinette. She had been 
accused of persuading the king to hire many 
more soldiers to suppress the revolution The 
historian, Carlyle, describes the scene thus- 
. . squalid dripping women, . . . lank-haired 
maletascality, armed with axes, rusty pikes, 
old muskets , . . The ram pours . . . dark 
growlings against a queenly name.” 

To prevetil violence to the king’s family, 
Lafayette and hisNationa] Guard had accom- 
panied the marchers. TTie mob did kill some 
of the king’s guards. Had not the king prom- 
ised to return to Paris, they might even have 
murdered the queen. Moreover, in the nick 
of time, bread arrived from Paris and was 
distributed among ibe hungry. Royalty 
throughout Europe was frightened and hu- 
miliated at what happened next. The French 
royal family had to ride back to Paris midst 
the cursing and howling of subjects on foot. 
Yet some were not entirely hostile. One 
woman implored pathetically: “Ah Madame, 
our good Queen, don’t be a traitor any more 
and we will all love you! . . •” For the next 
two years, until 1791, the royal family lived 
in the Tuileries, the palace in Paris. Now the 
National Assembly really was the government 
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of France, for the monarchy was strictly lim- 
ited in its powers. 

The National Asgcmhly Destroys the 
Old Regime. During the famous August 
days of 1789, the National Assembly wiped 
out the remnants of feudalism. Feudal dues 
and services, tax-exemption for privileged 
classes, the hunting monopolies of nobles, 
pensions for court favorites, and titles of no- 
bility were abolished. Since the bourgeoisie 
was in control, it was natural that monopolis- 
tic guilds and internal tariffs would also be 
done away with. The former "paradise of 
privilege, haughtiness, and limitless expendi- 
ture" had come to an end. 

The Declorotion of the Rights of Afon fn- 
illates a New Regime. The National Assembly 
on August 21, 1789 adopted a great demo- 
cratic document, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. The Declaration reads as if it 
had been written by Locke, Rousseau, or Jef- 
ferson. Like the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, it was to influence charters of 
liberty later drawn up all over the world. 
Here are a few of its principles summed up*. 

Men are bom and remain free and equal in 
rights. 

Every citizen is entitled to freedom of speech, 
press, religion, and to a fair trial. 

Citizens have the right to make laiN-s directly, 
or through their representatives. 

Man is entitled to the protection of such basic 
rights as liberty, property, security, and re- 
sistance to oppression. 

Church and State Relations Change. At 
6rst, many parish priests had enthusiastically 
supported the French Revolution. They had 
continued their support even when the Na- 
tional Assembly took over Church lands, abol- 

• * ■ • ’ : — 'r monasteries, 

• • ■ ' ■ . toleration to 

* • • te Summer of 

1790, many of these former supporters be- 
came opponents of the revolution, ^\^ly? A 
law, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, was 
passed, which said that priests and bishops 
were to be elected by the people — by non- 
Catholics as well as by Catholics - and paid 
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by the covcmment. Mnny churchmen consid- 
ered this most anti-CathoIic. 

With the seized lands of the Church as 
bnckinC. paper money svas issued. Such huge 
qviantitics of these p.ipcr notes, called cs- 
signats, were printed that they became prac- 
tically worthless. As a result, prices climbed. 
In time, the assignats became so che.ap tliat 
thev were used as wallp.aper. Tlie National 
As.scmb!}- also raisetl money by ta.\cs on land 
and incomes which were much fairef than 
those nndcr the Old Regime. 

Gocrrnmcnf Ccniralizcd, Kings Power 
Checked, BouTgcoisic Favored. The many 
ancient provinces of France, such as Nor- 
mandy. Brittany, and Burgundje differed in 
size, govcniment. and traditions. In place of 
these old provinces, the National Assembly 
set up cighty-three new provinces, called de- 
partments, which were f.airly uniform in size 
and pojjulation. .All France now looked to- 
ward the po% crnmcnt at Paris for the adminis- 
tration of unifonn laws. 

By 1791, the National .Assembly had drawn 
up a constitution establisliing a one-house 
congres.s, the Lcglslatisc .Assembly. France 
was still a tnonnrcln-. but the king had almost 
no power. Only t.a.\pa\'ers were eligible to 
vole and only property holders were eligible 
to hold office. 

A Guide to Act II of 
The French Revolution 

The .surgeoii'.s scalpel had been applied to 
that cancer, the Old Regime. But not every- 
body agreed on the results of the operation. 
Here is the way it looked in 1791 from throe 
different poirUs of view; 

Ron ally. Nobility, nnd Clergy Condemn 
the Revoliilion. .Most members of the priv- 
ileged cl.rsscs felt tlint the operation of 17S9 
shonld nc\ or have been perfonned. .Monarebs 
ebewh' re in Euro]K' were fe.arfnl that their 
iplt’s lu'.gtit imit.atc the French and revolt. 
Tiivse mlvrs plotted to re.store Lonis X\T to 
luN b'.nner absole.te power. .Many nobles fied 
I r.UiCN' ;r;Kl famed tb.e annies of these reac- 


tionary kings. Such nobles, as well as church- 
men \N-ho left France, were loioum as emigres 
(emigrants). .As for Louis NAT and Marie 
.Antoinette, their flight to Yarennes in 1791 
(page 319) proved that they loved their own 
class and their onnti privileges more than they 
loved their subjects. Otherwise, the French 
people wondered, why were they fleeing tlieir 
owTi country to join the foreign kings who 
were planning to invade it? 

Peasants and the Bourgeoisie Content 
with Revolutionary Gains. In 1791, most 
peasants and members of the bourgeoisie felt 
that the operab'on had been a success. They 
believed that no further treatment was nec- 
essary and that France should be permitted 
to heal its wounds. Most peasants were satis- 
fied because they were no longer burdened 
b\' feudal dues and services. They had been 
able to buy the lands the government had 
seized from the privileged classes. .Another 
reason for the peasants’ opposition to continu- 
ing the revolution was their deeply religious 
nature. They considered the policies of the 
National .Assembly toward the Church anti- 
religious. .As a matter of fact, peasants living 
in all countries tend to be conservative. .And 
conservatives are usually satisfied with things 
as they are. 

By 1791, the bourgeoisie virtuallv" con- 
trolled the government. No more were labor 
unions and strikes allowed. There were no 
more internal tariffs, no more guild monopo- 
lies, and no more taN:-e.xemption for the nobil- 
ity and clergy. Is it any wonder that the 
bourgeoisie was especial!}’ opposed to con- 
tinuing the revolub'on? 

Radicals Demand Further Revolution. 
Most members of the working class, particu- 
larly in Paris, insisted that another operation 
was necessary. Peasants and businessmen had 
won valuable gains. But what, the radicals 
asked, had the workers won, except the noble 
promises of the Declarab'on of the Rights of 
Man? It was the proletariat, they said, which 
had sfrongl}’ supported the bourgeoisie in 
the National .Assembly against the threats of 
the king. Now most of them were hungrier 
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rh« Rrat Victory of the French Repuhiicon Armie*, the Bottle of Velmy (September, 1792). Whot 
node viefory so fmporlont to the French ct lhi» portlcwfor time? 


than ever. The flight of rich nobles had and queen were re>ealing milita/y secrets to 

throNvn thousands formerly employed in the the enemy Passions flared when the chief of 

luxury trades out of work. Staoy of the city the insading army, the Prussian Duke of 

vrorkers felt that, instead of being dictated Brunswick, proclaimed that Pzris would be 

to by the nobility, they were now under the destroj-ed and its people massacred If the 

thumb of the bourgeoisie. These uneducated, bn^s famfly were harmed. The duke, who 

radical workers were joined by many Intel- thought be was helping the French king, was 

lectuals from the bourgeoisie who considered actually rushing hi.m to the guilltstine! 

the situation unjust Actually it was profes- Violence Defdni: the ProJetsrUt Jle- 
sional men such as Doctor Marat and LatC’ places ibc Boorgcoisle. Radicals like Dan- 
yers Danlon and Robespierre who became too were con\T.'iced that lomefhmg drastic 
leaders of the radicals. had to be done to stop the threat of fris-asion 

and the traitorous conduct of some French- 

Act D; Tenor Takes Over >“■ Oi-Haa 

ta:k steps to seize contrcl of the Paris Com- 
The summer of 1792 saw great excitement muse from the bourgeoirie. Called torether 

throughout France. Because of the threats In- the ringing cf toesms, the Paris mob, 

of Austria and Prussia, the Le^lative As- armed with ems, aeJnesed this pmpoie. 

sembly had declared war the preceding Then thr/ atUcked Tclleries. but 
Spring. This was a war in which France was king had fled to d^ lAgit-tih e Atvi ?rX!y fer 

io fight most of Europe on and off for tweot>' refuge. The rr. clcticnary 

Jean. Reports were drifting in that the ordered the Legiilati-.e Aivrm,^.y to « 

French army was suffering defeats and deser- elecdoo a new r^ev^i^ne l^y rt^e 

^ons. Rumon were spreading that the Hug National Cccr.entioa}. w.wis jrfe 
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JritiKS fate and write a new constitution. 
Early in September 1792, the invading 
nrinies were moving closer to Paris. Panic- 
sfrielam, tlie radicals arrested thousands sus- 
pected of opposing the revolution. Tliey 
turned many of them over to hired killers to 
|)e murdered. Tlrese terrible September Mas- 
sacres changed many former friends of the 
Fr(;nch Revolution in otlicr countries into 
fo(!S. I.a!c in September, the Paris Commune 
breathed more freely. The invading armies 
had been stopped at Valmy by General Du- 
mourie/. and his courageous volunteers. 

TJie Nntionrd Convention EBlnblifilics 
the EirKl French Ih'.puhlic. The day after 
the victory at Valmy, the National Conven- 
tion {1792-]79.'5) declared France a republic. 
In the Convention, the two leading jiolitical 
parties were the Girondists and the Jacobins, 
ijolh favoring a republic. Most Jacobins 
wanted the king c.xccnted. Hut the Girondists 
were moderates who opposed e.\ce.ssive vio- 
lence. Many of them were members of the 
wealthy middle class. They fell that it was 
dangerous to permit the proletariat of Paris 
under Jacobin control to run the revolution. 
Since the Jacobins sat on the left side of the 
convention hall, to this day radicals arc re- 
ferred to as Icjtists. Reactionary, and .some- 
times conservative, parties are called right- 
ist’:. Jiicohin iniluencc prevailed. Louis XVI 
was accused of treason, given a trial, and 
sentenced to the guillotine. Idio king, undis- 
tinguished in life, made a distinguished exit. 
His last words were: ".Sirs, 1 am innocent of 
that Ilf whieli I am ac-cused. I hope my blood 
will I onsnlidate the happiness of all Frcnch- 
meii,” 

Adult Prnl)lemn for the Iiifnnt Rc- 
puhlir. Practiealls- all the rest of Europe 
w.as now in arms against Franco. The cxccu- 
tinii of the king had eieetrified Europe's mon- 
archs to action, nu* hreueh revolutionary 
army had swept over the Austrian Nethcr- 
l.mds. It had defeated the Sardinians. Fling- 
ing a challenge to the world, the Convention 
had jiroil.ainied; *"l he French nation declares 
that it will treat as enemies every people 


who, refusing liberty or equality or renoun- 
cing them, may wish to maintain, recall, or 
treat svitli a prince and the privileged classes!" 
Tin's cal! to world revolution caused the rulers 
of Europe to combine in an alliance later 
called the First Coalition. They wanted to 
restore the French monarchy under Louis 
XVI’s son. In the summer of 1793, the coali- 
tion reconquered the lost territory and even 
invaded France. General Durnouriez deserted 
to their side. 

In 1793, many peasants, urged on by nobles 
and priest.s, rose up in arms against the Con- 
vention. Many monarchists were boring from 
within France, lioping to cause the fruits of 
Ujc revolution to rot. Prices were soaring. 
British ships were blockading many French 
ports, hurting business.*’' By attempting to fix 
prices and ration food, the Convention an- 
tagonized many businessmen. And in the 
Convention itself, quarrels between Jacobins 
and Girondists reached fever pitch. 

The Convention MccIb These Problems. 
To combat these threats against the revolu- 
tionary French Republic, a committee of Jac- 
obins in the Convention was formed. IJu's 
Committee of Public Safely was given dicta- 
torial powers. Just as this Committee dictated 
the jiolicics of the Convention, so the Com- 
mittee had its own dictators, beginning with 
Dnnton and ending with Robespierre. 

The People's Army Saves France. For the 
defen.se of the Republic and to .spread "Lib- 
erty, Etjualily, and Fraternity" thro\ighout 
Euroj)e, the Convention created wliat has 
been called a nation in arms. A draft law 
Nvas passed whicli made France's army a peo- 
ple’s army rather than a professional one, A 
merit system for promotion was substituted 
for the old system where high rank depended 
upon noble birtli. Filled with a crusading 
spirit and bearing tlie tricolor, lliis mighty 
army marched info battle singing a blood- 
tingling song. Tin's song, the Marseillaise, 
written by Rouget do Lisle, became the 

® liril.iin's main riM^on lor joining (lie eo.ilition w’.i« 
fi'.nr tli.it Frcncli Mp.mrion on flic continent of 
Kurope would interfere wiili Briliidi trade. 
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.arie AntoineHe en Route to the Guillotme. Explain whether you think the deserved to be 
uillotined. 


rench national anthem. French generals had 
> win. Defeat might mean the guillotine, 
'ivilian olBdals accompanied the armies to 
iheck upon the loyalty and eSiciency of the 
ifficers. 

On the home front, women were assigned 
■0 hospitals to care for the wounded, and to 
lactones to make uniforms. Children made 
bandages Soon foreign armies were driven 
from French soil. By 1795, when the Conven* 
tion adjourned, France was once more to be 
in possession of the Austrian Netherlands. 
The French boundary had even been ex- 
tended to the Rhine River. These victories in- 
dicated that a people’s army fighting for 
country could defeat combined professional 
armies fighting for pay. 

The Reign of Terror Ktlls Off Aristocrals 
ond Revolutionaries. For about a year, begin- 
ning in the summer of 1793, terror reigned in 
France. The Committee of Public Safety bad 
decided that everyone suspected of not being 
190 per cent for the revolution was against it. 
Therefore, to terrorize opposition at home 
and abroad, the Committee sent fifteen thou- 
sand suspects to the guillotine. Many had no 


trial at all. Some were given a farcical trial 
before the specially aeated Revolutionary 
Tribunal. In one province, hundreds of re- 
bellious peasants were stripped naked and 
tied to leaky boats which were then sunk in 
the Loire River. These peasants, like those in 
many provinces, had rebelled against the ne>v 
republic because of the execution of the king 
and the persecution of priests who resisted 
the Cml Constitution of the Clergy. 

Among (hose guillotined early in this Reign 
of Terror were Marie Antoinette, many no- 
bles, some churchmen, and even some Giron- 
dists. Mere spite sent many innocent persons 
to the guillotine. Many Frenchmen had be- 
come self-appointed spies. To make trouble 
for people they did not like, or to ^vin favor 
xvitb government officials, such persons man- 
ufactured much false evidence Soon the Jac- 
obins began sending one another to the guil- 
lotine. As we have seen, even Danton was a 
victim < page 324} Warned beforehand. Dan- 
loo might have escaped, but he gave himself 
up. commenting: “Better to be guillotined 
than to guillotine!’ 

When Robespierre thus disposed of hj« 
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Exploin whether you think Napoleon was 
a proat man. 

Ic.nlmi,' n.iiituii, tht' lu'ign of Terror 

hfi-.uiu- t-\cn timro Itlixiily. Enoh roiiwiiiitig 
innitlxi ot the cHtioii fi'.rrod lliat Itis 
tiiri) mute next. Oiico. wlioii Ixobes- 

piorro u.iv inakiii(' a tlireatenuii’ speech he- 
fore tfie t.oDveiitioii, he stiillered. Someotio 
tlirti shrniled '1 lu' hlooii o| Dantoii chokes 
hi»i, SliorUy afterwaul, Dauton’s preilicfiot), 
Uoh; xpii'tTe w ih follow tite," canto Into. The 
C.vtttxeiitnnt hlamecl Itoltespierro for the hor- 
to!^ of the leiivir. whioli enihal with liis c.\e- 

ClltiOll, 

Uefornis of the (ronxention; UtnUcal? 
in (aimroh The honrgeoi.sie in tlio National 
AsH-tnMy h.nl put through law s to benefit the 

e'c srnpcGi.K Kou di;m 


businessinnn. So, too, tlic Jawbins, who in the 
beginning controlled the Convention, pushed 
through laws to benefit the workinpnan. 
"Great wealth is evil." Jacobin Saint-Just had 
asserted. The Convention helped poor people 
in many wa\-s. It redneed their taxes. It pnn- 
ished those who raised prices .above the limit 
fixed hy the government. And it abolished 
imprisonment for debt. The Convention 
helped to make Franct? a nation of small land- 
owners. Land had prex’ionsly been held in 
largo estates. Under the Old Kogimo, when 
an owner died, according to primogeniture, 
his entire estate was inlicrited by liis eldest 
son. When the Convctition .abolished primo- 
geniture. a fathers properly, on his death, 
was dix ided crpially amojig his children. 

The ideals of liherty, equality, and frater- 
nity strongly inflnenced l.awmalcing in the 
Conx-entinn. Negro slax-orj' was abolished. A 
free public school system was plamted. L.aws 
were made more uniform. Chnrcli and state 
were separated. Atnl women were granted 
the same propertj’ rights as men. To encour- 
age learning, the Convention osfahli.shed .an 
art mnsenin called the Louvre, a National 
Library, and many educ.ation.a1 insfitnlion.s. 
It also introduced the easy-to-use metric .s\a;- 
fem of weights and mcasuro.s now widely 
used in most countries. 

By 1795. the Conx’ontion had accomplished 
its original task of prep.aring a constitution 
for the First French Republic. How ever, the 
fnanuTs of this ctanstitntion wore not the rep- 
ri'sentalix es of the radical Parisian prolot.ar- 
iat, bor. on the cU'ath of Robespierre, the 
hourgx'oisie hail gained control of the Na- 
tional Conx ention. This grtnip was once more 
running the revolution. " 

The Consliixition of 1795; the Bonr- 
pooisic Bark in Poxxer. The Constitution 
of L0.5 shows the strong itxflncnce of the 
honrgt'oisie. Only property oxxaiers were per- 
mitted to vote or hold offict'. The voters actu- 
ally had little direct say in the new gox'cm- 
ment. The Conxention itself eleeft'd a law- 
making body, which in tnni x'lected an x'.veai- 
live cnnmiltce of five men c.iHed the Dlrcc- 

“BACY and national unity 


mj. Rationing and price control were abol- 
ihed. Neither the royalists, nor the prole- 
iriat of Paris, nor even many of the bour- 
;eoisie approved of all this, ^en mobs 
tormed the Convention Hall in protest, they 
vere stopped by Artillery Officer Napoleon 
lonaparte. This soon-lo-be dictator of France 
caltered them with “a whiff of grapeshot " 

The Dfreelory Miarules Trance, From 
L795 to 1799, the Directory was the actual 
government of France, In the main, the mem- 
bers of the Directory were dishonest rascals 
who cheated the government. Depression had 
struck France. The people were unemployed 
and hungry. Bankruptcy again threatened. 
The Directory insisted that Austria and Eng- 
land recognize the Rhine as France’s natural 
boundary. When these persistent enemies of 
the French Revolution refused, the war con- 
tinued, Corrupt government, economic mis- 
ery, and constant warfare often pai-e the way 
for military dictatorships. So it was with 
France when Napoleon Bonaparte overthrew 
the Directory (page 336) 

Epilogue to the French Kevolution 

The Dutch Revolt of 1581, the English 
Resolution of 1688, and the American Re\’ 0 - 
lution of 1775 had all chopped away at the 
foundations of autocracy and privilege. But 
the French Revolution had cot much deeper, 
ft had made radical changes in landholding, 
education, the legal system, women’s property 
rights, and the relationship between church 
and state. Age-old privileges had been abol- 
ished, 'The iron gnp of censorship had been 
loosened. By smashing medieval economic 
monopolies, such as the guilds, the French 
Revolution had given a boost to freedom of 
enlefprise But liberty, according to the Dec- 
bration of the Rights of Man, did not rnean 
j license to injure others 
^ To the peoples of the world, these great 
changes prov^ that progress lay in their own 
1 hands. Many nineteenth-century res'olutions 
' against despotism all over the world were to 
modeled on that of the French The 


French Revolution caused fear to grip the 
hearts of privileged aristocrats ecerywherc. 
Nowhere, hou’crer, is-ere privileged aristo- 
crats to give up without a struggle. 

The French Revolution had attacked the 
idea that men should give their }o>'ally to a 
single ruler. It helped to develop a spirit of 
fellowship which people feel when they have 
ioys, sorrows, and problems in common. Tlie 
French nation, rather than the French king, 
became the s>*mbol of this spirit of fellowship. 
This spirit was henceforth to be known as 
nationalism (page 372). Wherever French 
armies marched, this spirit was admired, re- 
sisted, or imitated, but never ignored. 
Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the spirit of nationalism was to 
make nations and break empires. 

While democracy and nationalism were 
thus flowering as a result of the French Revo- 
lution, there was a weed, militarism, growing 
in the garden with them. Universal military 
senice. which had been introduced into 
France by the National Convention, was to be 
copied all over the world. Nation after nation 
was to try to make its army bigger than Ihe 
others. This rivalry was to contribute greatly 
to hatred and war 

All in all, few events have so influenced 
world history as the French Revolution. In a 
sense, the slogan, “Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity," still expresses the dream of mankind. 

Napoleon Makes Use oi ihe 
French Revolution to Set Up 
a MiJitajy Piclclorship 
The Coup d’Etal of 1799 Carefully 
Planned. One November day in 1799, a 
popular French general, home from the wars, 
marched into a council chamber of French 
iawtaakers. Rjs name was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He had already made a deal with 
of the corrupt members of the Direc- 
tory lo turn the government over to him. 
Addressing council, he warned that con- 
fusion and chaos were endangering the 
French RepubUc. It was, he said, his pa- 


l 



Napoleon 1 and the Relatives Whom Ho Made Rulers of Various Countries. How wos ho oblo 
to do so? 


Iriotic duty to tnko control of tlio govern- 
ment t('mporarily to oslnltlish law and order. 
Opponents of Ins plan, ho charged, wore 
inohahly in the pay of Franco’s worst enemy, 
Great Hritain, 


"Down with the dictator!” . . . "Otitla 
liiin!" Tlie>e cries rang through the ha 
N'apoleoii’s face jialed. On the verge of fair 
nn;. he was heljied from the council chambe 
Diitside, his- brother l.ncien begged tl 
French tnx.ps to use their bayonetVto dri' 
the lawinakiTs from their meeting place Tl 
soldiers lu.s.tated. Then l.ncien dramatical 
gtasped a sword and pointed it at Napoleor 
heart "I swear that 1 will pIu„go (],{., swoi 
into in\- brother's breast, if he ever dares i 
mleth re svith the liberties of Frenehtnenl" 1 
ernd. 'I heir emotions aroused, the soldie 
'Imutr-d.- "Long live nouaparte!" With dmn 
beating and bayonets fixed, they marched ini 
be cunueil chamber. Some of the terrific 
l.mmal.ers mnn jumped out of flu. windov 
>» tbeir baste to escMpe! 

This is how .Napoleon llouaparle in 17^ 

--.his fust step tow., rd becoming Fmperc 
•'n rarue. 1 French c.d! such an attemj 


to seize control of a govenmient by force 
a cot/;j detat. ]n the yeans' that followed 
his coup detni, Napoleon built np a kind of 
llonajtarte dynasty tlironghoiit Europe. lie 
personally governed an enlarged Fraticc. He 
made his brother Louis King of Holland, and 
his brother Joseph King of Spain. He placed 
one brother-in-law on the throne of Naples 
and another in charge of Haiti." A stepson 
was made King of Italy and one of his gen- 
erals, ncrnaclottc, received the throne of 
Sweden. Napoleon had even seized Louisi- 
ana, then owned by Spain, hoping to make 
it the nucleus for an empire in tlie New 
\\ orld. But in ISOS, needing money and fear- 
ing that tlie British would capture Louisiana, 
he sold it to (he United States. In ISII, the 
niighty emperor Napoleon boasted; "In five 
years, I shall be master of the world." Bui 
'vhea the five years were up, Napoleon, who 


• A foriiUT Negro slave. Toussaint rOuvcrttire, had 
orKanired nn army which ousted tl,.- British and tin' 
.p.imsh from Haiti and claiinin! it for the French. 
• <r, le was treaciieronsly inipri.soned liv N.ipoleon's 
).o u r-m-la\v. Hut the Negroes of this Carihhean 
L i ’■'■'■‘■"K'' "ben the)- res-olted and non tlie.r 
•nUependence from Napolron's empire in ISOt. 
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and national unity 


had cc ti* 

isbrsd cc Crrsrt =: vs? r5ir r 

tfc* litir ct SL HiSi::! ir Jcr2 

Aji:rSrO=r=L 

Hrw S n:s^3? ?:r Xtrcujvc; ^^VT* 


fralKz^jT Vp^ es r lr ^ th? cruhT^tr cd 

rise sad cf Xzp:deoa Brctrurte i? dril 
of lesscESS far toe cjocera wtrii 
Xapoleoa asd tbe Tiase# la ViiV^ Ke 
Lired. "I an eo crd£n2n' HaVs iSx.; 
coadact sad lacraJs do sot ST-ri!y ?o eaj-r 


So procJsraed Xapo!eca. Yrt tVr? x»JS 
DOthiag estraaedirsaiy about XiTvC^r's 
pcaraace cdess it was Hs pjercsa,; e^eSv 
He was csh* a little o\'er £>y frrt t-*-^ 
a bij cbest azsd legs too sboct fee the r«4 cf 
bim. Xcr was there anjtliir.g eitrtrcdi:u:>' 
about bis bad:ground. His jurcEts. Itabirs 
by birth,* had a little noble blood ard nur.y 
ch0dreo, but not much inonej\ At nu'itan* 
school in France, where he hid STM'e ca a 
scholarship, Xapoleoa >^”03 only an awrage 
student and not a popnUr one. HU 
feDo^^' students, with more blue bKv<l in their 
N'eins and more mone>‘ in their joelets 
ridiculed sullen and sensithe Xarol^vn. 

But the times in which Naix’leon 
were extraordinary. The French Iw'pnWie, 
'vith its many enemies at home and ahnv>d. 
needed trained militar)’ oflJciTS. The Oiit'C- 
tory was weak and corrupt. X.ipoleou rcab 
ized that this was a golden opportunity for 
an ambitious young man. He wns comineed 
that he was a man of destiiij' whom fate 
had chosen to be Alcsander the Oreat, 
Caesar, and Charlemagne nil rolled into oiu'l 
Napoleon never hesitat«l to lie, flatter. In- 
trigue, and even to shed the blood of millions. 
Vet he was quick to recognize and rowan! 
ability and was willing to work day ond 
night himself. His personality was so mag- 
netic that men were roady to give up tlioir 
lives at his command. 


Corsica had bwn onnrxrd hy Trancf the ii-ar 
before Napolcon'i tilrlli. 


>*».•*« Ai .is 4 ''ev«f 'a*- W-atj*- v'-v 

X\>A\— \ C'A'> v-r-e- ".■c- •^v- f , xx'c-s 
tSe re*< X.^vi'a''* X',' a oV. ■v'C >> v\>vi ''..v 
sn ' vV- ;• 

Xe wis r,' 'r\'- 

yorcXrrr^iX Xv a.\\v 

X-i— Kv'c-’nc X,' h.>e Si.ixev' tV 

-v* ?V -- ,'AVvV 

had rviTxv A" ’w\Vv\, \vs\X,-v 

?ea'.Xi*r.tVv He: ru \\ f s'.\\ f ' tV v-e\v 
ce-t-'CT't vx-r-e Jo XX' S'? ^•. 'X'v'sv 

TV.* *'Xv^ 5\'.'‘vvv 

TA-ev-t iV ' sNs '‘Ai v 

X«;w\\'r, iv<s,nI t vtv^ v\ S vh X' w *\ uswrt 

rar> ^"vs h'.N eA’xN't He Xv^iU Vn 
h's s\'^U'tN r.i A \v\sv tXiNXXft'i 
\x-th rev'tw ,'rx \ *‘n aXs^t b' 

Vixl >\xj iX' ns\\t Mtde I'Ju'iX' sq tX' 
wer'd Wie %\xi wiU we\ Xvxm, gVv\, 

iixl rtohv'v'* N\q\\’Av\ jM.U'tuxsl a\»qM»'v' *t' 
taels. $«Tlv V'C attielN u\pme i apvd \\>at\ X'\ 
i>>e sv.'ldx't v\xnj0.im«N\ '‘>\e no h'lvgvt 
nvArswar \ulh vxn aimx b\»t u»th out l.'gO' 
1»\ sldlful m.uHmwtmg. w.w .vMa 

to thnHv the full tv'ut' v'l lu> rtiuw rtgahut 
simll del.uhiuent\ of the enoiUN. oi\e at n 
time. Diivx' his euenues Ivgau ivHwitlug, ho 
ne\er let up until dies suneusleuxl m uers' 
uiuuhilittxl Mis It.ill.ui e>un)M(gn wo'i highiv 
smxx'ssful III IT)7. defe.ilixl Austrl.i WiH 
f(»rsxxltv>giveto nniux'the \iis(i(.iu Nether' 
Muds and to rm'gnlre I'tiimx' as the pru' 
Ux'U»r of repulilies wliteli weie ueati’d In 
wurtlwm Italy 

Najsohiin nlwm s ismshleied lilnorlf '"a non 
of the lU'xolutiun ” In noilheni Italy, ii« in 
other txinipuTed terilluilci later, he did 
away with feudallMu and apiend tin h iiuutn- 
(ionnry (dealt at e(|niihiv anil fiiili'iiilty, 
Ignoring tlie principle of liheily, hunever, 
bo nithlestly mppretted lehellliiiir, linpnu’il 
(rihuio, and p<-rnillte<I hit intdlerii to pluiidcr 
the land Sniiie of tiidv'a p.ient iiit iiinitei 
pit-cot were itolen by Napoleon in Ihlt 
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The Flogship of Admiral Nelson, V/ho Was 
Napoleon's Nemesis. Tell vrhy you would or 
would not consider the above an appropriate 
title for on essay. 

campaign. Publicity-hungn' Napoleon made 
sure that the French people were kept aware 
of his victories in Italy, Paris gave the con- 
quering hero a welcome such as ancient 
Rome had given Caesar. But cjTiical Napo- 
leon said, ’’Pshaw! The people would crowd 
around sne just as eagerly if I were on my 
way to the scaffold!” 

Kapakori Loses the EgtjjHian Campaign 
But Wins France. "Conquest has made me 
wliat 1 am, and conquest alone can maintain 
me.’’ Tlius realizing the need of would-be 
dictators to keep themsehes in the public 
eye. Napoleon set out to conquer Eg\pt, 
which was then part of the Turkish Empire. 
Egypt was on }3ritain’s route to its richest 
colony, India, Conquest of Egs-pt would be 
an imiiortant step in Napoleon’s proposed 
conquest of the British Empire. 

In the Egs-ptian campaign, Napoleon went 
tiirougl) his usual routine, gising a pep talk 
to his soldiers and sending home enthusiastic 
dispatches almut his achievements. He won 
the Rattle of tiie Pyramids in 179S. ,'\nd one 
of his sfdcliers discovered the Rosetta Stone, 
th- key to Euvqitian hieroglyphics (page 22). 

.Ail ii) all, h'lwever, the Egyptian campaign 
w.as a f.aihire. The famous British Admiral 
Nihon destroyed the French fleet in the 
Rattle of the .Nile. Napoleon’s troops were 


now' stranded in Egy-pt, but not Napoleon! 
He deserted his Egj'ptian army and sped 
back to France. For news had reached him 
that the Director}' was tottering. This was 
the moment Napoleon had been waiting for. 
He arrived in France on October 9, 1799, 
posing as the savior of the country'. One 
month later, by engineering his coup d’etat, 
he made himself master of France. 

From Consul to Emperor by' a Show of 
Democracy. But Napoleon was too shrew'd 
to announce that he was now dictator. He 
realized that, although the French people 
wanted him to preserve law and order, they 
did not want to give up the democratic 
rights they' had w'on in the French Revolu- 
tion. 'Therefore, he used democratic forms to 
destroy democracy'. He created an executive 
department made up of three men called 
consuls. But Napoleon as First Consul kept 
all the pow'er for himself. And the legislature 
which he organized was left with almost no 
power. The period in which this government 
existed is known as the Consulate. 

To carry his show of democracy still 
further, Napoleon held an election in which 
voters were asked whether they approved of 
the political changes he had made. (Such a 
vote is called a plebiscite.) Practically every- 
body \'oted ‘Tes.” ® In 1802 Napoleon again 
used the plebiscite to get himself approved as 
Consul for Life. In 1804, after he had made 
himself Emperor of the French, he used 
the plebiscite technique again. The Pope 
was present at Napoleon’s coronation. But 
Napoleon, unlike Charlemagne (page 161), 
crowned himself. And Napoleon, unlike 
Charlemagne, was crow'ned in Paris, not 
Rome. For Napoleon wanted everyone to 
know' (hat no one w’as his superior. 

France once more had a hereditary’ dy- 
nasty — Bonaparte now. instead of Bourbon. 
France again had an aristocracy' — that of 
new nobles created by Napoleon. Of such 
noble titles and medals of honor, Napoleon 

■ Diswulcnt witli tlie Directory, inf.ilu.Ttion witli 
a milit.-iry )iero, a censored press, and briber)' bclp to 
cvpl.iin in.iny of the "Ves” votes. 
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once said: “They are indeed meaningless 
Icnickicnacks, but it is with such trifles that 
men are led.” 

Napoleon’s Victories Make Him Pop* 
ular. Why were the French willing to sup- 
port this military dictatorship? Secause 
Napoleon's government had established law 
and order. Because people like to be on the 
winning side. In 1800, Napoleon, copying 
Hannibal, had led his army across the Alps 
into Italy, ^vhere he defeated the Austrians 
at Marengo. In 1802, even his most powerful 
enemy, Britain, was willing to sign a favor- 
able treaty of peace with him. He won vic- 
tories over the Austrian and Russian armies 


at Austcriitz (1805), o^er the Prussians at 
Jena (1606), and o\er the Russians at Fried- 
land (1S07). As a result of these and other 
Wetories, Napoleon was by ISOS practically 
master of the continent of Europe. 

To make it clear that the Austrian emperor 
no longer had any control over any German 
states except Austria itself, Napoleon de- 
clared the Holy Roman Empire (page 101 ) at 
an end in ISOO.”* Soon lie announced that 
he was the protector of all the German states 
except Austria and Prussia. He had combined 


'®Thu$ a new Napolwmic Empire was laVing mcr 
the eight-hundred-year-oU Holy Itoman Empire. 
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1 of lesser German states into a muca 

fmr.:!cr r.nmbcr. This combinaticn. called the 
r* the FJiinc. paved the %ray 
:rr a imiied Germany. Frosrias crashing 
defeat at !cna left it redneed in sire and oc- 
cnnic-d bv French soldiers. \\’hat a humilia- 
tion for tlic cc.untre wnD.sc cum militan* 
cenms, Frederick the Great, had thirri- years 
tr.rher b-een inwadinz other countries'. 

Tine defeated Tsar of Russia avas glad to 
rr.cke an a.;l:anc-c- udth Napoleon. In signing 
the Fcac-r- of Tilsit (1S071 uith .\Ie?cander, 
N':.pa’.ecn clcecrly made it seem that he had 
r.o ambitions in eastern Europe. In return, 
tl'.c t.c.ar premhed to quit his British alliance 
a.ad to step trading udth England. 

In I Sit?, .^u.'^tria tried ac.ain to defeat Napo- 
leon. .\flcr its defeat in the Battle of M'acram, 
.‘.ustria u'as forced to become Napoleons 
ally. Then Napoleon divorced Josephine and, 
in ISIO, married the Austrian Habsburg 
princes;, Maria Louisa Napoleon svas so 
eager to appeal to his bride, who was twenty- 
two years younger than he, that he took 
dancing lassons and dieted. 


In this period Napoleon s only defeat was 
again on the sea. British Admiral Nelson, 
who had destroyed the French fleet in Eg}pt, 
annihilated the new French fleet at Trafalgar, 
near the Spanish coast, in iS05. This repulse 
doomed any plan Napoleon may have had 
for invading England. 

Napoleon's Reforms Add to His Popu- 
larity. Napoleon strictly censored books and 
newspapers. His secret poh'ce suppressed 
ail signs of opposition. Yet this dictator 
was wise enough to preser\'e and even ex- 
tend man}' of the reforms of the French 
Revolution. 

The Legion of Honor and the Code Na- 
poleon. In ever}' branch of government 
ser\'ice, merit, not noble birth, was the basis 
for promotion. Napoleon created a special 
honor sodet}', the Legion of Honor, whidi 
still e.xists. .Any person, soldier or d\-ilian. 
Frenchman or foreigner, ma}' be elected to 
this sodet}’ as a reward for sening France. 
Hie Napoleonic Code of Laws (page 29S) 
stressed such democratic ideas as reh'gious 
toleration and trial by jury. It also pro- 



Thls IS how one ertisf 
in 1803 thought thef 
Nopoleon would try to 
invade England — by 
means of kite-poro- 
chutes, balloon-borne 
troops, ond a tunnel 
under the English 
Channel! 
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h JaaV ft'rty yeors c-rd 
ra*!y froncs To build 
t'le Axe de Trier~bs 
de raolle comrie''>o. 

Napoleon's r^- 
twiei Discuss wfetf“er 
you think this wes tin-e 
end money wefl speri. 




equality fcy substifulinj a grrtxT"* c: 

national law fcr the tsany ccnfiicfic ssl z 



^upcleon Seeh tJie Support of Fttfrerrr- 
wien cid P easants. Napcleon was tz zr 
^pular with an ffroups. He e-.rs zrrrzd 
J‘'”«grdf who were wilhn? to pl£^ '= 
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siiall be a Catholic . . . and if I were to 
emern n nation of Jcwk, I would rebuild 
Solomon’s temple. 

'Sapolcon Centralizes the Government and 
School Si/rfem. Tlic Code Napoleon, the Bank 
r.f France and the Concordat were all 
planned to increase Napoleon’s control. For 
this reason, too, Napoleon personally ap- 
pointed the prefect (governor) of each de- 
partment (province) and even the mayors of 
leading French cities. To this day, France 
has a iiighly centralized government. 

Some dictators prefer to keep their people 
uiK'duaitcd. Others establish- schools, but 
for propauanda purposes. In the school sys- 
tem wliich Napoleon established, children 
were expected to memorize such questions 
and answers as: “WTiat should we think of 
tliose persons who do not do their duty’ for 
the emperor?" (.Answer): "According to the 
.Apostle lA'iul, they are resisting the order 
established by God Himself and shall be 
punished by eternal damnation.” Napoleon’s 
school system was highly centralized under 
an organization called the University of 
France. The Unis ersity of France, wliich still 
exists, is not a university where college 
.students study. Its puriiose is to maintain 
uniform educational standards for all of 
France. 

In some respects, Napoleon’s reforms 
justify his claim that he was a “son of the 
Hevuhition.” So docs the fact that he wiped 
out fcndnlism, serfdom, and class privileges 
in much of the territory which he conquered. 

Reasons for Napoleon's Dov/nfall 

The \Vvr.hu %% of Onc-Mcin Rule. Govern- 
\.ist ti'rrilorics is more tlinn n onc*mnn 
job. .No gencr.d can win every battle. Con- 
quered peoples resent foreign rulers. The 
world grows weary of perpetual warfare. In 
time, other countries learn how to combat 
t!:e inilit.'.r;,- t.'ictics of t-onqiicrors. Tliesc 
genvr.d rt.iten.H-nts lielp to explain Napoleon’s 
downf.dl. Some specific ones follow. 

T/;e Contini'nta! Sygeni Roamcranes. Na- 
p-o.ton 5 thre.-il to the balance of poss'cr (page 


2-58) made Britain nervous. That is xvhy most 
European armies which fought Napoleon had 
received financial aid from Britain. Napoleon 
made British businessmen especially nervous. 
A\utli raw materials imported from such rich 
British colonies as India, British factories” 
were turning out tremendous quantities of 
manufactured goods. British businessmen 
feared that, with Napoleon in control of the 
continent, they would lose customers. 

Losing the naval battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar had taught Napoleon that he could 
not invade England. Therefore, he decided 
to defeat the “nation of shopkeepers” (as he 
called Britain) by ruining its trade with the 
continent. French businessmen, who did not 
want British competa’tion, approved of this. 
Beginning in 1806, he ordered a blockade of 
British ports and warned nations on the 
continent of Europe to stop buying British 
goods. Later he announced that neutral ves- 
sels stopping at British ports would be seized. 
Tliis attempt to prevent Britain from selling 
to or buying from countries on the continent 
i.s' known as the Continental System. Napo- 
leon’s blockade failed. Since he had no fleet 
to enforce it, it was called a paper blockade. 

On the other hand, the British, with their 
strong fleet, made it difficult for neutrals to 
trade with the continent. New British laws 
interfered with the shipping rights of neu- 
trals. This was one reason xvhy' the United 
States declared war on Great Britain in 1812. 

The Continental System was one of Napo- 
leon’s greatest blunders. Europeans felt it in 
sensitix e spots — their pocketbooks and their 
stomachs. They missed the hardware and 
clothing from British factories and the sugar 
and coffee usually brought to them in British 
ships from tropical lands. Prices soared. 
Smuggling increased. Napoleon himself was 
obliged to buy secretly from England thou- 
sands of ox’ercoats for his soldiers. Napoleon’s 
plan to shut down British factories had 
boorncranged. 

"At tills time. England vi-as tlie only country in 
tlic world wiiicli w;is ninnufacturing goods b>' ma- 
thiiun- in factories (pages 407 -i 03 ). 
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^ British Satire of 1806 
jn Napoleon's Efforts to 
blockade Britain. Why 
vas it difficult for Napo* 
eon to blockade Brit* 
Jin? 



Conquered Peoples flise up Against Sapo- 
eon. The French Ilevolution had helped to 
nake Napoleon. It also helped to break him. 
Jntil about 1808, the peoples of Europe had 
lone little to resist Napoleon. At first, many 
bought that he probably could not be any 
vorse than their osvn kings Later, many 
Europeans learned about liberty, equality, 
ind fraternity from French soldiers. The 
French spirit of nationalism had become 
tontagious. Soon the peoples of nations all 
>ver Europe objected to being ruled by a 
loreign tyrant or any of his relatives 

The people of Portugal flatly refused to 
ive up to the Continental System. The people 
3f Spain rose in rebellion against their king, 
SJapoleon’s brother, Joseph. In both Spain 
ind Portugal, nobles, farmers, and workers 
Fought from behind rocks and trees against 
the well-trained French army. Such fighting 
is k-nown as guerrilla tvarfare. Taking advan- 
tage of this patriotic resistance, England sent 
in army to Portugal under the general who 
was later to become the Duke of Wellington. 
By 1813. the French had been driven out of 
the Iberian Peninsula (Spain and Portugal) 
and the Peninsular War had come to a disas- 
trous end for Napoleon. 

The Russians Retreat to Bring About Na- 
poleon's Defeat. In June 1812, Napoleon 
invaded Russia. He planned to capture 
Moscow and continue with his conquering 


army into India. Napoleon’s army was 
called the Grand Army because it numbered 
over 600,000 well-trained and well-equipped 
troops recruited from twenty different na- 
tions. In December 1812, fewer than 50,000 
exhausted and diseased soldiers of this 
crushed Grand Army were to drag themselves 
across the Russian border en route home. 

What had happened in six short months 
to blast Napoleon’s dreams of world con- 
quest? Napoleon and Tsar Alexander I, allies 
since Tdsil, had come to blows. Russians 
needed British manufactured goods and 
Dritish customers for their farm products. So 
the tsar decided to take Russia out of the 
Continental System. Furthermore, the tsar 
realized that Napoleon wanted to compete 
with him for control of eastern Europe. 

As the Grand Army kept advancing into 
Russia, the Russian army kept retreating. Oc- 
casionally, as at Borodino, for example, the 
Russians would engage in a fierce battle with 
the invaders. Although Napoleon won these 
battles, his losses were heavy. He even suc- 
ceeded in seizing Moscow, but within a few 
hours it was practically destroyed by a tre- 
mendous fire, perhaps set by the Russians 
themselves. 

\Vhat an empty victory for Napoleon! 
Winter was coming on. Food was running 
low. And there he was isolated in a hostile 
country. He decided to retreat From the 
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fi'jkis and forests Htissiaii {'iif-‘rrillas and 
Cossad: lior.serncn sv/opl down tij^on Uic 
v.'<;ar)' retrealiri^t soldiers of (lie Grand Army 
witli tlicir waf'onloads of booty. TJioti.s-and.s 
were mnssacrod. 7'iionsands were (aken pris- 
oner. The corpses of ihoii.sands more wlio 
bar! frozen, .starved, or died of \vound.s or 
()-pbns fever rJotted the long route home. As 
in die Egyjitian cainjiaign, Napoleon soon 
deserted his defeated Iroop.s. Nor did lie 
scfirii to have much sorrow for die corp.scs 
left lieliind. For, on arriving in Pnri.s, he 
declared: "The emperor has never felt 
healduerl" 

Napoleon Defeated and Exiled 

Wellingtons victoric.s in Sjiain and Na- 
poleon's retreat from Russia were what nil 
lsurni)e had been waiting for. In October 
181.3, Russia, I’russia, and Au.stria inflicted n 
.smashing defeat, (he Baltic of {he Noliotts, 
on Napoleon at Leipzig. Germany. After 

*-7o Ts.ir A/('x;in(I('f, N'lipolcfiri coiaiil.alned tlial 
jaiffritl.i watinti! unfair and an nngciillfin.anly 
tlrptirlnrc from llic riilci of vv.irfare. 


Leipzig, (he allies pressed on to take Paris 
in Marcli J8H. Naj^oleon was then c.vilcd 
to the Mediterranean i.slnnd of Elba, 

Prom Elba to the Hundred Days. OI)vi- 
oiisly (he great Napoleon could not be liappy 
as emperor of a little i-sland. In le.ss than a 
year, lie escaped, To the regiment sent to 
arrest liim, Napoleon proclaimed; . . If 
there is among you a soldier wlio wants to 
kill Ills general, bis emperor, he can do it," 
So .s.aying, he dramatically bared liis cbcstl 
"Long live (be empcrorl" tlicy re.spondcd and 
joined him in die march to Paris. Soon thou- 
sands more came from all over France to help 
restore the emperor. In a few day.s, Napoleon 
was hack on (he French throne, Tlie period 
of his .second reign wa.s .short. It is known ns 
(he Hundred Days. 

From Waterloo to Si. Helena. I»i June 1815, 
at Waterloo in Relgiiim, Napoleon's army 
wa,v completely destroyed. This time the 
allies exiled Napoleon to (he ksland of St, 
Helena, where he died in 1821. In hi.s 
memoirs, written at St, Helena, Napoleon 
insisted dial he had nlwny.s been inlorc.stcd 
in promoting peace, in building a united 
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Europe, and in spreading the ideals of the 
French Revolution. 

Time gradually erased the memories of the 
millions of lives destroyed in Napoleon’s 
wars. Many Frenchmen soon forgot about 
his despotism. They remembered only his 
reforms and France’s military glory under 
his rule. They began to believe everything 
that he had \vritten in his memoirs and to 
worship his memory. This glorification of 
Napoleon is called the Napoleonic Lcgcrul. 

During his exile Napoleon wrote to his 
little son: “Often study history and reflect 
on it, for it is the only true philosophy.” 
What a wonderful thing it might have been 
for the world if this talented man had done 
more reflecting on the history he himself 
had studied! 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify end Terms to 

the flight to Vorennes * the Old Regime ' "liberty, 
Equollty, ond Fraternity" • the three eifatet ♦ 
letfre de eoefiet * Louis XVI * Marie Antoinette 

I) NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 


T805 



The Tomb of Napoleon I. In the floor design ore 
the names of his fomous battles. How does this 
contribute to the "Napoleonic legend"? 


Define 

* Turgot * Mirobeeu * Notienol Guard * Ponton * 
guillotine * Robespierre * cehiers • Nelionol As- 
sembly ' Tennis Court Doth • July li, 1789 * Peril 


u'lO 1815 


THE EMPIRE 
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FRENCH NAVY 
AT 

TRAFALGAR 


• CODE 
NAPOLEON 


BATTLE OF • 
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• HOLY 
ROMAN 
EMPIRE 
ABOLISHED 

• CONTINENTAL 
SYSTEM 

• BAHLE OF JENA 


• NAPOLEON 
MARRIES 

MARIA • RUSSIAN 
LOUISA CAMPAIGN 

« BATTLE 
OF THE 
NATIONS 


• THE 
HUNDRED 
DAYS 


• WATERLOG 


EXILE* 

TO 

ELBA 

NATIONALISTIC* 
UPRISINGS IN 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 


* NAPOLEON 
EXILED 
TO 

ST. HELEN/ 


Commune • ihc morch to Versailles • Declaration 
of the Rights of Man • Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy • ossignols * emigres • September massa- 
cres • Notional Convention • Girondists * Jacobins 
• First Coolition • Committee of Public Safety • 
Marscillaiso • Reign of Terror * the Louvre • the 
Directory • coup d'etat of 1799 • Corsica • Admirol 
Nelson • the consulate • plebiscite * Confedera- 


tion of the Rhine * Peace of Tilsit • Legion of 
Honor • Code Napoleon * Bank of France • 
Concordat of 1801 * University of France • Con- 
tinental System • paper blockade * guerrilla v/ar- 
fore • Peninsular War ' Duke of Wellington 
' Battle of the Nations • Elba • the Hundred 
Days • Waterloo • St. Helena • the Napoleonic 
Legend 


Questions to Check Bosic Information 


1. Mony European countries were worse off 
than France in 1789. Why, then, did the revolu- 
tion break out in France? 

2. Classify the couses of the French Revolu- 
tion under the headings Political, Social, and 
Economic. 

3. What groups were especially bitter at the 
Old Regime? Tell why in each case. 

4. What was sensible about Turgot's and Mira- 
beau's suggestions to Louis XVI? 

5. In whot ways were the views of Lafayette, 
Donlon, and Robespierre: (a) similar; (b) 
different? 

6. Outline the steps in the French Revolution 
from the calling of the Estotes-General to the 
recognition of the Notional Assembly by the 
king, 

7. What actions did the people take in support 
of the Notional Assembly? Discuss each. 

8. For what reasons was the March to Versailles 
(a) a dromatic, (b) o significant, event? 

9. Show how each of the reforms of the Na- 
tionol Assembly tried to correct one or more 
obuses of the Old Regime. 

10. Give reasons why the Declaration of the 
Rights of Mon is considered one of the greatest 
documents of all time. 

11. In what ways did the Notional Assembly 
change the relationship between church ond 
stale? 


12. Whot threats from (a) inside France and (b) 
outside France were used as excuses by the 
revolutionaries to practice terror? 

13. What methods did the National Convention 
use (a) to inspire the people and (b) to build up 
militory efficiency? 

14. What was terrible about the Reign of Terror 
besides the actual bloodshed? 

15. Discuss three of the most important reforms 
of the National Convention. 

16. Would-be dictators often take advantage of 
the kind of conditions which existed under the 
Directory. What conditions? 

17. What evidence is there in the "Epilogue" 
that the French Revolution abolished the Old 
Regime and initiated a New Regime? 

18. Discuss the tactics Napoleon used to seize 
control of Fronce. 

19. Nopoleon's personality, the times in which 
he lived, what he knew, and whom he knew — 
all explain his rise to power. Discuss. 

20. Describe the typical Napoleonic tactics used 
in the Italian and Egyptian campaigns. 

21. Outline the steps by which Napoleon pro- 
gressed from First Consul to Emperor. 

22. Discuss Napoleon's most important reforms. 

23. Whot blunders on the part of Napoleon 
help to explain his downfall? 

24. Show how the allies made the most of 
Nopoleon's defeat in Russia. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. if Louis XVi hod used the cahiers cs a guide, 
he might hove saved his throne and his heod! 
Discuss. 

2. In what way wos the Tennis Court Ooth a 
milestone in the history of democracy? 

3. If LcuiS XVI ond Morie Antoinette hod chosen 


different males, both might have been better 
off and so might France. Discuss. 

4. If all the nobles had been like Mlraboau and 
Lafayette, there might not have been a revolu- 
tion. Give reasons. 

5. For what reasons might it be said that Louit 
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XIV end Louis XV were more responsible for the 
revolution then wos Louis XVI? 

6. In what respects are you end your family 
better off than a common man In France before 
1789? 

7. In what respects was a fettre de cochef the 
direct opposite of a writ of habeas corpus? 

8. In our country today we have many inceo' 
tives. The French under the Old Regime had few. 
How was progress hindered thereby? 

9. Lacking freedom of speech ond press, the 
French people hod no safety valve. Discuss. 

10. Louis XVI should have lived in the sixteenth 
century. Explain. 

11. The bourgeoisie played on importont rote 
in (a) the Dutch Revolt, (b) the Puritan Revolution, 
(d the American Revolution, ond (d) the French 
Revolution. Prove by examples. 

12. Show how by violence and by law the Old 
Regime came tumbling down. 

13. What actions of both the Notional Assembly 
and the National Convention do you consider: 
(a) wise; (b) unwise? 

1i. The story of the assignats Is full of lessons for 
all countries today. Why? 

15. With which one of the three attitudes toword 
the French Revolution In 1791 do you sympo* 
Ihlie most? Why? 

16. To whot extent do you ogree that the Reign 
of Terror was a revolution within a revolution? 

17. Show how the revolutionaries themselves 
violated the Declaration of the Rights of Mon 
during the Reign of Terror. 

18. To what extent do you agree with English, 
man Pitt's statement: "Through oil the stoges of 
the Revolution military force has governed, ond 
public opinion has scarcely been heard." 

19. Show how the new army, the new flog, ond 


the new song each expressed the spirit of the 
French Revolution. 

20. By ending primogeniture, the Convention 
gove a hard blow to the Old Regime. Explain. 

21. . . The notion wants a chleftoln covered 
with glory ond cares nothing for theories of gov- 
ernment, fine words, or dreams of idealists." — 
Napoleon. In what ways is this statement a clue 
to Nopoleon's (o) personality; (b) career? 

22. Thomas Jefferson said. "But Bonaparte was 
a lion in the field only. In civil life, a cold. 
blooded, caleolating, unprincipled usurper, with- 
out a virtue/" Prove fhot Nopoleon was "a lion 
in the field." To what extent do you ogree that 
in civil life he was "without o virtue"? 

23. The French are greot lovers of democrocy. 
Yet Nopoleon's memory is socred to millions of 
them. How do you explain this? 

24. Prove by his specific policies that Nopoleon 
wanted to be a dictotor In oil things. 

25. Nopoleon considered himself "a son of the 
Revolution." To whot extent Is this self-deserlptlon 
true? 

26. The French guillotined on obsolute Bourbon 
but glorified on obsolute Bonoporte. Explain. 

27. Centuries of English history explain why 
Britoin wos Nopoleon's most penislent enemy. 
Discuss 

28. Give exomples to shew that Nopoleon pro. 
moted equollty ond froternlty, but not liberty. 

29. Whot might Nopoleon hove done to remoin 
in power to his deoth? 

30. Show that, while the French Revolution 
helped to moke Nopoleon, It also helped to 
breok him. 

31. The Hundred Doys were (a) one of the most 
useless, wasteful periods in history, (b) on onti- 
climax in which the leading actor returns to the 
stoge after the show is over. Discuss. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. From Robinson ond Beard's Headings in 
Modern European History, Volume I, Chapter 12, 
select proof that the cohiers expressed the spirit 
of reform rolher thon of revolution. 

2. In collaboration, write on Imaginory eon- 
versatlon between two Frenchmen observing the 
guillotining of lows XVI ond Morie Antoinette. 


3 Write up the most exciting day In the diory 
of e Frenchman who lived during the French 
Revolution. 

4. Moke up a cost of characters for a ploy on 
the French Revolution In which you Indicate which 
persons would be villains and which heroes. 

5 look up the Marseillaise ond select from It 
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Commune • (he march fo Versailles • Declorofion 
of Ihe Ri'ghfs of Man ■ Civil Constifulion of the 
Clergy • astignots • emigres • September massa- 
cres • Noliono! Convention • Girondists • Jocobins 
• First Coalition • Committee of Public Sofety • 
Marseillaise * Reign of Terror • the Louvre • the 
Directory * coup d'clal of 1799 * Corsica • Admiral 
Nelson • the consulate • plebiscite • Confedera- 


tion of the Rhine • Peace of Tilsit • Legion ol 
Honor • Code Napoleon • Bank of France 
Concordat of 1801 • University of France • Con 
tinenlal System • paper blockade • guerrilla war 
fare • Peninsular War • Duke of Wellingtor 
• Battle of the Nations • Elba • the Hundrec 
Days • Waterloo • St. Helena • the Napoleonii 
Legend 


Questions to Cheek Basic Information 


1. Many European countries were worse off 
than Fronce in 1769. Why, then, did the revolu- 
tion break out in France? 

2. Classify the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion under the headings Political, Social, and 
Economic. 

3. Whol groups were especially bitter at the 
Old Regime? Tell why in each case. 

4. What was sensible obouf Turgot's and Mira- 
boou's suggestions to Louis XVI? 

5. In what ways were the views of Lafayette, 
Donton, and Robespierre: (a) similar; (b) 
different? 

6. Outline the stops in the French Revolution 
from (ho calling of the Estates-General fo the 
recognition of (he National Assembly by the 
king. 

7. What actions did the people take in support 
of the Nationol Assembly? Discuss each. 

8. For what reasons wos the March to Versailles 
(a) a dromotlc, (b) a significant, event? 

9. Show how each of the reforms of the Na- 
tional Assembly tried to correct one or more 
obuscs of the Old Regime. 

10. Give reosons why the Decloration of the 
Rights of Mon is considered one of the greotest 
documents of all time. 

11. In what ways did the Notionol Assembly 
chongc the relotionship between church and 
state? 


12. What threats from (a) inside France and (b 
outside France were used as excuses by the 
revolutionaries fo practice terror? 

13. What methods did the National Conventior 
use (a) to inspire the people and (b) to build uf 
military efficiency? 

14. What was terrible about the Reign of Terroi 
besides the actual bloodshed? 

15. Discuss three of the most important reform; 
of the National Convention. 

16. Would-be dictators often fake advantage o 
the kind of conditions which existed under th( 
Directory. What conditions? 

17. What evidence is there in the "Epilogue' 
that the French Revolution obolished the Olc 
Regime ond initiated a New Regime? 

18. Discuss the tactics Napoleon used to seizf 
control of France. 

19. Napoleon's personality, the times in whici 
he lived, what he knew, and whom he knew — 
oil explain his rise to power. Discuss. 

20. Describe the typical Napoleonic tactics uset 
in the Italian and Egyptian campaigns. 

21. Outline the steps by which Napoleon pro 
grossed from First Consul to Emperor. 

22. Discuss Napoleon's most important reforms 

23. What blunders on the part of Nopoleor 
help to exploin his downfall? 

24. Show how the allies made the most o 
Napoleon's defeat in Russia. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. If Louis XVI had used the cahiers os a guide, 
he might hove saved his throne end his head" 
Discuss. 

2. In what woy wos the Tennis Court Oath a 
mdestene in the history of democracy? 

3. If Louis XVI ond Marie Antoinclle hod chosen 


different mates, both might have been b 
off and so might France. Discuss, 

4. if oil the nobles hod been like Mirobeau 
Lafayette, there might not have been a re 
tion. Give reasons. 

5. For what reasons might it be said that 
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UNIT FIVE; THE STHUCGLE FOR DEMOCRACV 
AND NATIONAL UNITY 


C.UPT.K 14.... THE STRUGGLE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
CONTINUES 


Rcocfionories Trying to Restore the Old Regime Provoke More Revolutions 
(1815-1848) • The Congress of Vienna Shows Contempt for Democracy 
and Notionolism • The Metternleh System Shows Strength in Spein and in 
the Italian States • The Metternleh System Begins to Crock in Latin America 
• The Monroe Doctrine: o Promise ond a Worning • Greek Independence: 
a Blow to the Metternleh System o The Revolutions of 1830 in France ond 
Belgium • The Revolutions of 1 848: the Metternleh System Breaks Down • 
A Revolution Leads to the Second French Republic • Revolutions Outside 
France in 1848 • Napoleon 111 Tries to Follow in His Uncle's Footsteps 
(1848-1870) 0 The Struggle for Democroey in Greet Britoin (cISOO* 

cl 870) • Dcmocrotie and Undemoerotlc Features of the British Government 
about 1800 • The Reform Bill of 1832 Benefits the Middle Closs • The 
Chartist Movement: More People Demand Benefits • Jefferson, Jecksen, 
and Lincoln : Democracy Thrives in the United States • The Status of Demec- 
rocyby 1870 • Bringing Education to AM • From Religious Persecution to 
Religious Toleration to Religious Freedom • The Struggle for Women's 
Rights • Promoting the Welfare of Unfortunotes o Progress In the Treat- 
ment of Criminols • Some Answers to Critics of Democracy 


Beactionoiies Trying to Restore the 
Old Regime Provoke More 
Revolutions C1815-1848) 

Tlie Congress of Vienna Shows Con- 
tempt for Democracy ond Notionalism. 
The eyes of all Europe were on Vienna 
from September 1814 to June 1815. Glamor- 
ous women, beautifully gowmed, danced at 
bvish balls wth brilliantly uniformed kings, 
princes, and dukes. Millions «ere spent by 
the Austrian emperor on banquets and par- 


ties to entertain royal delegates from all over 
Europe. Vet the main purpose of the dele- 
gates was not dining and dancing They were 
there for a serious meeting called the Con- 
grcss of Vienna. 

Napoleon was now in exile. He had ousted 
Lings He had turned the map of Europe 
topsy-turvy. His soldiers had inflamed Euro- 
peans with the radical ideas of the French 
Revolution. Absolute Lings and privileged 
classes were now, however, back in power. 
Their delegates at the Congress agreed that 
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those lines which seem to you the most inspiring. 

6. Draw a poster illustrating (a) Bastille Doy, 
(b) the morch to Versailles, (c) the peasants 
storming feudal castles, or (d) the flight to 
Varennes. 

7. Prepore a speech such as Danton might have 
made demanding on end to the Terror, Write 
Robespierre's response. 

8. V/rite a brief biogrophy entitled! The Life 
and Death of Marat. 

9. Edmund Burke, an Englishman, favored the 
American Revolution but opposed the French 
Revolution. For o group research project, find 
out vrhy. 

10. With another pupil, prepare a lavryer's brief 
on Louis XVI either (a) pleading his innocence or 
(b) urging his execution. If possible, interview o 
lawyer for help. 

n. Write an essay entitled: If Mirabeau Had 
lived. If the Girondists Had Won Out, If There 

Summing Up 

1. Make a calendar of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic period by means of moin 
events, os the ancient Egyptians did, rather than 
by numbered years. 

2. Shov/ how the illustrations in this chapter 
oftempt to express the spirit of the French Revolu- 


Had Not Been a Reign of Terror, If the Directory 
Had Been More Honest and Wise, If Nopoleon 
Had Won at Waterloo, or If Napoleon Had Been 
a Man of Peace. 

12. Define nepotism. On an outline map of 
Europe, show how Napoleon practiced nepotism. 
Indicate also Napoleon's empire at its greatest 
extent. 

13. Write a glowing dispatch such as Napoleon 
might have sent home after his victory at (a) 
Austerlitz, (b) Friedland, (c) Jena, or (d) 
Borodino. 

14. Imagine yourself on uncensored war cor- 
respondent with Napoleon's army in Russia. Write 
up a dispatch. 

15. Debate: Resolved, That the United States 
should set up a centrolized system of education 
like Napoleon's. 

16. Write a book report on one of the many 
biographies of Napoleon to submit for criticism to 
a class committee. 


tion and the spirit of the Napoleonic period. 
3, With others, make a chart comparing the 
Dutch Revolt, the Glorious Revolution, the 
Americon Revolution, and the French Revolution 
as to (a) causes, (b) leoders, (c) highlights, and 
(d) lasting results. 
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Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
as well as other rulers, thought this proposal 
silly. But to humor Alexander, thej* signed it 
an>'waj’, forming with him the Holy Ailiance. 
Behind his back, most of Europe's reaction- 
aries laughed at Alexander, his liberal ideas, 
and his Holy Alliance. Later in life, Alexander 
lost his liberalism, censored the press, and 
suppressed opponents. 

Handsome and cultured Prince Mettemich, 
Prime Minister of Austria, was the perfect 
host for such a reactionarj" gathering as the 
Congress of Vienna. Mettemich la\ed him- 
self, admired his fellow aristocrats, and had 
contempt for the rest of the people. The ideas 
and personality of Mettemich dominated the 
Congress and strongly influenced the historj* 
of Europe from 1815 to 1&4S. That is why this 
period of reaction is often called the A/effcr- 
nich Era. 

The Mellemleh Sjtlo/n Tries to Pre- 
vent Change. Under -Sfettemich's influence, 
Austria, Russia. Prussia, and England agreed 
to form a Quadruple Alliance. England soon 
dropped out, but France, under the restored 
Bourbons, soon Joined this alliance. The ma- 
jor purpose of the Quadruple Alliance vris to 
maintain peace, but a peace which wuuld 
preserve the reactforiar)' settlement made at 
Vienna. .Meetings were held frequently to 
decide which troops could most conveniently 
be used when democratic or nationalistic rev- 
olutions broke ouL This international action 
by Europe’s autocratic governments was 
called the Concert of Europe. 

Mettemich used censorship as well as guns 
to suppress democracj* and nationalism. Pro- 
fessors in many German and Austrian univer- 
sities who praised freedom of speech and 
press soon lost their Jobs. Hundreds of text- 
books which expressed democratic ideas were 
burned. Spies reported on student clubs 
which made any criticisms of absolute kings 
or privileged classes. Censors examined ever>' 
line in newspapers and magazines. Secret po- 
lice checked up on all public mectinp. Per- 
sons who preached the ideals of the French 
Revolution risked exile or executiorL 



T$of AJexonder I, Who Hod High IdwU But Wd 
Not AJwtJys Art Upon Them. Prote. 


.Mettemich opposed democracj’ because it 
was a threat to the privileges of his own aris- 
tocratic class He hated nationalism because 
in the Austrian Empire there were many dif- 
ferent national groups, each desiring to form 
a nation (page 359) Mettemich knew that, if 
nationalism continued to spread, the .Austrian 
Empire would be tom apart by revolutions. 
Many other countries imitated Mettemich’s 
program of censorship. This use of censor- 
ship. conihined with the use of armies to sup- 
press revolutions, came to be known as the 
Mettemich Syrtem. 

RrvoIulionB Break Oat Against the^Iet- 
lemirh System (1820-1830). 

The Mettemich System Shotes Strength in 
Spain and the Italian States. In 1812, the 
leaders of the uprising against Napoleon’s 
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Tolleyrond — o Wcathorvane in Politics. Why? 


the French Ile\'olutioti and the Napoleonic 
Fra liad been a horrible c.vpericnce. To these 
men democracy and nationalism were dan- 
gerous ideas. Their hearts were set on restor- 
ing the Old Regime. To do this, they decided 
that royal families which had been ousted by 
Napoleon should be restored to their thrones 
and given back the lands they had lost since 
17S9. 

But powerful Russia. Prussia, /Vustria, and 
Great Britain wanted more territory than they 
had had in 17S9. Britain received Cape Col- 
ony in southern .Africa, the islands of Malta 
in the Mediterranean. Ceylon oil the coast of 
Rulia, and other non-European territory. 
Sintv Isritain had receised .some of its terri- 
torial gains from Holland, Holland was given 
Belgimn as wmpensation.' .Austria, which 
g.ave up Beluium, reci'ived two provinces in 
northern Italy - Lombardy and Venelia-in 
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compensation. Russia gained some Polish ter- 
ritory' and Finland. Sweden, which had to 
give up Finland, was compensated with Nor- 
way. Prussia, like Russia, received some 
Polish territory, and also some lands taken 
from smaller German states. Many German 
states were united into a German Confedera- 
tion, a weak union under the control of Aus- 
tria. The delegates had parceled out territory 
without giving a thought to the wishes of the 
people. Countries having different languages 
and customs were united against their Nrill. 
No wonder revolutions were to break out 
against the reactionary settlement at Vienna 
almost before the ink was dry on the treaties! 

Yet some good work was done by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. For example, it guaranteed 
the borders of Switzerland against invasion. 
Switzerland, on its part, pledged not to make 
alliances with other countries or to permit 
warring powers to cross its territory. Thus by 
mutual agreement Switzerland’s perpetual 
neutrality was guaranteed. The Congress also 
denounced the horrible slave trade in Africa. 

Men Who Made the Congress of Vienna. 
Prince Talleyrand, the representative of de- 
feated France at the Congress of Vienna, was 
a shifty person who always sided with the 
winner. He had shifted his support first from 
the Church to the Jacobins, then to Napoleon, 
and then to the restored Bourbons. It was this 
cunning diplomat who saved France from be- 
ing di\'idcd up by the . \'ictorious powers. 
“Speech is given to men to disguise their 
thoughts," he is reported to have said. 

When Tsar Alexander I (1777-1825) was 
young, he talked about giving Russia a con- 
stitution, abolishing serfdom, and introducing 
prison reforms. But, as a rule, he was talked 
out of putting his democratic ideas into prac- 
tice. Ale.vander had suggested that the rulers 
of Europe pledge themselves to govern their 
people kindly by living up to the principles of 

justice, Christian charity, and peace.” 'The 

' HolLnd and Belgium were united in order to 
CTivatc a powerful countrj’ on France’s northern bor- 
der. This was to prevent France from fighting fur- 
ther aggressive wars. 
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ritory which Turkey controlled. Soon France, 
another member of the Concert of Europe, 
and Britain, a former member, also joined 
their fellow Christians. Perhaps Britain did 
not want the Greeks to feel that they owed 
their independence to Russia alone. In fact, 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth cen* 
tunes, Britain has opposed Russian expansion 
in southeastern Europe. In 1829, allied viC' 
torles forced Turkey to grant Greece its inde* 
pendencc. Thus the reactionary Mettemich 
system received another blow. 

The Revolutions of 1830: More Cracks 
in tlic Metlernicli System. 

Fronce Swbstihitcs a Limited A/on* 
archy for an Absolute One. From 1814 to 
1824, except for the Hundred Days between 
Elba and Waterloo, Bourbon Louis XVIJI 
ruled France. Louis was an old man who 
wanted to die in bed, not by the guillotine. 
That is why he did not try to restore the Old 
Regime. Instead, he granted the people equal* 
ity before the law and freedom of speech, 
press, and religion. However, he kept prac* 
tically all power in his own hands. 

Louis’s brother, Charles X, who succeeded 
him, made the mistake of trying to abolish 
many of the reforms of the French Revolu- 
tion. Thus he antagonized every class except 
the nobles and the clergy. Tlie bourgeoisie 
especially bated Charles, because he started 


compensating nobles for property they had 
lost during the French Revolution. And the 
costs of this compensation meant heavier 
taxes. Charles also restored control of educa- 
tion to the Church and gagged the press. 

Late in July, 1S30, the people of Paris re- 
volted against Charles’s autocratic policies. 
Protected by barricades of furniture and cob- 
blestones, Parisians fired at the soldiers sent 
to suppress them In the narrow, winding 
streets, the large numbers of ro)’al troops 
were at a disadvantage. Many of them were 
even sympathetic to the revolutionaries. In a 
few days, this July Bevolitlion was over and 
frightened Charles .\' was in exile m England. 

With Charles X out, who was to be in? 'The 
workers of Pans, who had done most of the 
fighting, wanted a republic The bourgeoisie 
wanted a limited monarchy, having as their 
candidate for king Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, who had some Bourbon blood. Influ- 
ential Lafayette persuaded the republic.ins 
to accept Louis Phihppe as king In turn, 
Louis Philippe promised to accept the re- 
forms of the French Revolution The Concert 
of Europe did not interfere in the July Revo- 
lution, mainly be’eause Louis Philippe was 
not a radical interested m spreading liberty, 
equality, and fraternity throughout Europe. 

Be/giiim Rciolts and Changes the Map 
Made at the Congress of Vienna Mettemich 
once warned that when France sneezes, all 
Europe catches cold. One month after the 
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brother Joseph Iiad witfen a constitution for 
Spain which abolisliccl feudalism and the 
j)rivi!cgc.s of the nobility and clergy. Bourbon 
Ferdinand VII, restored as Spain’s king, had 
promised to recognize this constitution. In- 
stead, this cruel despot restored absolutism, 
[)ri\'ilegc, and the Inquisition. As a result, a 
revolution broke out in 1820. 

Then the Concert of Europe swung into 
action. From France, Ferdinand’s’ Bourbon 
relati\e. King Louis XVIII,- sent troops to 
crush tire rebellion. How ironical that France, 
which had fought so hard to spread liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, should now be fight- 
ing to suppress those ideas! With rebellion 
suppressed, Ferdinand proceeded to hang, 
imprison, or exile thousands of rebels. So 
successful was the suppression that for a cen- 
tury Spain was almost completely isolated 
from the stream of democracy, 

Naples — a part of the Italian Kingdom of 
Two Sicilies— also resisted the Mettemich 
system in the early lS20's. But Austrian troops 
suppressed the uprising and restored another 
cruel Bourbon to the throne. 

The Mcltcrnich System Begins to Crack in 
U:lin Atncrica. The first important blow to 
the Mctlcrnieh system came from the New 
World. Spanish rule in Latin America® had 
been autocratic, selfish, and inefficient (page 
2fi9). Conseq\icntly, a revolutionary spirit had 
existed there for some time. The success of 
the American and French Bevolutions 
strengthened this spirit. After ISOS, many 
Spanish tmlonisls ignored Joseph Bonaparte’s 
officials and began to govern themselves. 
Later, when Ferdinand VH tried to restore 
absolutism and mercantilism in the colonies, 
fierce revolutions broke out (p.agc 37S). This 
time, the Concert of Europe did not send 
troops to put down the uprisings. Why not? 

* Jfif jiin tif Louis XN'L wliQ would have iciRned 
;is I .uu< ,\\ n. is 5uui to h.wc di«l in pri.son during 
l!if l icndi lU-sohition. 

_ ’ Tlir ,urn>- Utin Amrrira is connnonlv appU«l to 
t!u- .nrr.t n)u!(, ef the Unilvxl Ih-cu.sc these 

Un .s v.x :i' M-tt.,-! l,y jv'oph-i wlio spoke l.inguages 
s.tiuiM (lein tSiuiush, roituguese, .and 

I frnc.h). 


The Monroe Doctrine: a Promise and a 
Warning. By 1823, tlie United States had rec- 
ognized the independence of many Latin- 
American countries. In that year. President 
Monroe sent a message, the Monroe Doctrine, 
to Congress. In it the President promised that 
the United States would not interfere in the 
affairs of Europe. But he also warned Europe 
never to send troops to interfere in the estab- 
lished republics of the western hemisphere or 
to seek any more colonies in the New World. 

What were the reasons behind Monroe’s 
message? The United States had won its inde- 
pendence. It sympathized with others strug- 
gling for theirs. The United States had in- 
creased its trade with the independent repub- 
lics of Latin America. If Spain were to re- 
cover its colonies, this trade would be lost. 
And, finally, Monroe feared that our own fu- 
ture might be threatened if the Quadruple 
Alliance got a firm grip on this hemisphere.'* 

But in 1823 the United States itself was not 
a powerful nation. Why was the Quadruple 
Alliance scared off from interfering in the 
Latin-American revolutions? Because Britain, 
too, in spite of its opposition to revolutions, 
had recbgnized the independence of the 
Latin-.American republics. Britain bad done 
so because its trade with Latin America was 
much more prosperous without Spanish re- 
strictions. Thus, Britain was quite willing to 
support the Monroe Doctrine. And Mctter- 
nich realized that the jiowerful British fleet 
could prevent troops from landing in Latin 
America. 

Creek Independence a Blow to the Mcttcr- 
nich System. In 1821, Greece revolted against 
the tyrannical Turkish Empire. In 1826, Rus- 
sia allied itself with the Greeks. Strange, isn’t 
it? As a member of the Concert of Europe, 
Russia was supposed to help suppress revo- 
lutions, However, the Russians, like the 
Greeks, were Christians, whereas the Turks 
were Moslems. Furthermore, for centuries 
Russia had longed for some of the Balkan ter- 

■* The Slonroe Doctrine was also a warning to 
lUissia, whiclv was expanding southward from .Alaska 
nt this time. 
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The Cartoonist Daumier 
Portrays a Change In 
Louis Philippe. What 
factors might have ac* 
counted for such a 
change? 




ritory which Turkey controlled. Soon France, 
another member of the Concert of Europe, 
and Britain, a former. member, also joined 
their fellow Christians. Perhaps Bntain did 
not want the Greeks to feel that they mved 
their independence to Russia alone. In fact, 
throughout the nineteenth and tsventieth cen* 
turics, Britain has opposed Russian expansion 
in southeastern Europe. In 1829, allied vic- 
tories forced Turkey to grant Greece its Inde- 
pendence. Thus the reactionary Mettemich 
system received another blow. 

The Revolutions of 1830: More Crack# 
in the Metlemicli System* 

France Again Substitutes a Limited Mon-" 
archtj for an Absolute One. From 1814 to 
1824, except for the Hundred Da)^ behveen 
Elba and Waterloo, Bourbon Louis XVIII 
ruled France. Louis was an old man who 
wanted to die in bed, not by the guillotine. 
That is why he did not try to restore the Old 
Regime. Instead, he granted the people equal- 
ity before the law and freedom of speech, 
press, and religion. However, he kept prac- 
tically all power in his own hands. 

Louis’s brother, Charles X, who succeeded 
him, made the mistake of trying to abolish 
many of the reforms of the French Rcx’olo- 
tion. Thus he antagonized every class except 
the nobles and the clergy. The bourgeoisie 
especially hated Charles, because he started 


compensating nobles for property they had 
lost during the French Revolution And the 
costs of this compensation meant heavier 
ta.xes Charles also restored control of educa- 
tion to the Church and gagged the press. 

Late in July, 1830, the people of Paris re- 
volted against Charles’s autocratic policies. 
Protected by banic.ades of furniture and cob- 
blestones, Pansians fired at the soldiers sent 
to suppress them. In the narrow, uHnding 
streets, the large numbers of royal troops 
were at a disadvantage. Many of them were 
even sympathetic to the revolutionaries. In a 
few days, this July Revolution was over and 
frightened Charles X was in exile in England. 

With Charles X out, who was to be in? The 
workers of Paris, who had done most of the 
fighting, \\ anted a republic. The bourgeoisie 
wanted a limited monarchy, h-iNing as their 
candidate for king Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, who had some Bourbon blood Influ- 
ential Lafayette persuaded the republicans 
to accept Louis Philippe as king. In turn, 
Louis Philippe promised to accept the re- 
forms of the French Revolution The Concert 
of Europe did not interfere in the July Revo- 
lution. mainly because Louis Philippe was 
not a radical interested in spreading liberty, 
equality, and fraternity throughout Europe. 

Belgium Revolts and Changes the ^^ap 
Made at the Congress of Vienna Mettemich 
once warned that when France sneezes, all 
Europe catches cold. One month after the 
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to Britain cli^gnhcd as a “Mr. .S’mflli." U'li.il 
caused (hfs revolution of IS-iH? At first, 
Philippe had worked ]iard to npjKMr demo* 
cratic. He walked around a/mply dr<*ss«I 
without a bodyguard. He sliook hands with 
his subjects. Actually, however, |iist ns 
Charles X had given privileges to aristfHTats 
and the clergy, Louis Philippe gas'e pris'ileges 
to bankers and wealthy businessmen. Tlta! I» 
why his government is known as the hour- 
gcois monarcliij. Government contracts, lr>.aiis, 
and monopolies, and titles of nohifify w<Te 
granted to a select few.* And most of parlia* 
ment was bribed by the king. 

In time, workingmen began to fiate I/nils 
Philippe’s gos'cmment Out of a p<iptilaUon 
of thirty million, only 200,000 well-tfKio 
Frenchmen svere eligible to vote. Fwllier* 
more, ssorking conditions in the new fatlortet 
sscre horrible. Pos'crty was widespread. 
Unions and strikes were illegal. .Nfost wotiett 
had wanted a republic in IVJi. N’ow diey 
svanted one more than es-er. Some of the more 
radical workers esen uanted the government 
to take ownership of factories away frr/m 
capitalists. Such radicals were calWJ 
irtf (page 425). 

Bightists as well as leftists (page ZVh w're 
opposed to Louis Philippe. One such tiixfJiit 
group would have preff^cd a ting 

on the throne. Ariother wanted 
nephew', lyfrjk Szpoler/n. As r/pjyxif^-.o r.v 
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A Contemporary Cartoon on the Flight of Metter- 
nich in 1848. What mode Metternich so un- 
popular? 


June Days. Hosti1it\’ l)ct\vccn llio bourgeois 
republicans and the socialist workers was to 
weaken Frcncl) unity for a long time. 

The conslitulion of the Second French Re- 
IMihlic provided for a president and a parlia- 
inenl, and for freedom of speech and of as- 
sembly. For the first time, all adult men were 
permitted to vote. Tire first and only presi- 
dent of this republic was to be Louis Napo- 
leon lionaparle (page S-^G). 

Rerofution.s Outside France in IS-iS. As in 
ISIO, so in LS-JS. news of the revolution in 
krnnee spread like wildfire ihrougliont Eu- 
rope. 1 be year IS-IS saw so many rex'olutions 
bre.ak out that it has been called the year of 
rrt ohitioiu:. Under the leadership of their 
hero. Louis Kossuth, the Hungarians in 1848 
revolted and secured from their Austrian em- 
peror their own parliament, freedom of 
speech, press, and religion, and the abolition 
of feudalism. Soon the fires of revolution were 
hurnisig idl over the Austrian Empire. In 
^ ienna. barricades were thrown up jn the 
Streets. Tiie !n)me of the hated Mctternicii 
w.!s set on fire by stmients and workers. Dis- 
guised .md hiding in ^ fiiundry wagon, this 


frightened old reactionarj' fled from Austria. 

With Metteniich in e.vile in England, revo- 
lutions immediately broke out throughout the 
Italian states. Some of these states had en- 
joyed a taste of national unity and e\’en a 
little democracy under Napoleon. But the 
Congress of Vienna had torn the Italian pen- 
insula into seven different states, most of them 
under Austria’s autocratic control. In IS-lS, as 
the Italian revolutions spread, ruler after 
ruler was forced to grant his people a consti- 
tution. One such ruler, Charles Albert of 
Sardinia-Piedmont, even joined the people in 
the revolution to drive Austria out of Italy. 
He was soon joined by other rulers. 

The German states had also been influ- 
enced by the French Revolution and Napo- 
leon’s soldiers. As revolutions spread here, 
too, in 1848, frightened rulers granted their 
peoples constitutions. In Berlin, as in Paris 
and Vienna, streets were barricaded. To calm 
the people, the Prussian king promised to 
grant them a constitution and to take the lead 
in uniting all the German states. The people 
of the German states elected delegates to a 
convention held at Frankfurt in 1848. These 
drew up a fairly democratic constitution for 
a united Germany, and asked Prussia’s king 
to be its emperor. Thus, for a few months in 
1S4S it looked as though democracy and na- 
tionalism had made much progre.ss. 

Results of the Revolutions of ISS. Almost 
ever)' one of the res olutions of 1848 was soon 
crushed. In the Austrian Empire, many of 
the different nationalities hated one another 
as much as they hated Austria’s autocratic 
rule. The Austrian emperor encouraged quar- 
rels between Czechs and Germans in Bohe- 
mia and between Magyars and Croats in 
Hungarj’. In other words, he practiced the 
policy of "divide and rule.” The army, loyal 
to the emperor, ruthlessly emshed rebellions. 
TJiousands of Russian troops helped tlic Aus- 
trians to suppress the Hungarian rebellion. 
Kossuth and some other leaders escaped, but 
many others were hanged or shot. The con- 
stitution and all the liberties which Hungary 
bad won were canceled. The Austrian army 
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also crushed the Italians led by Charles 
Albert. Soon Austria was once more in con* 
trol of large areas of the Italian peninsula. 

The attempt to build a united Germany 
also failed. Hohenzollem Frederick William 
IV of Prussia believed that he ruled by dirine 
right. Therefore, when asked to be the em- 
peror of a united Germany, he scornfully re- 
fused to accept “a crown spattered with the 
blood and mud of revolution!" No doubt he 
knew, too, that the Habsburg rulers of Austria 
would not permit a Hohenzollem to be em- 
peror of a powerful united Germany. 

Autocracy, while weakened somewhat by 
the revolutions of 1848, still had a pretty 
strong grip on most of Europe. The demo- 
cratic Second French Republic was soon to 
become the reactionary Second French Em- 
pire. The constitution which the Prussians 
won lasted until 1918, but it was most un- 
democratic. Both Germany and Italy re- 
mained disunited. If democracy and national 
unity had been won in 1848, the world might 
have been spared many wars in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

However, there were a few hopeful signs 
for liberals. The Mettemich system was col- 


lapsing. Feudalism had been abolished in 
most of Europe. SardinLi-Picdmont, strength- 
ened by a constitution, was wailing for an- 
other opportunity to bring about the unifica- 
tion of Italy. And Frenchmen now had the 
right to vote without property qualifications. 

Napoleon III Tries to Follow in 
His Uncle's Footsteps (1848-1870) 

Many a person watching a movie suddenly 
nudges his companion and says: “This is 
where we came in." In the middle of the 
nineteenth centur>’, many an old Frenchman 
might have been justified if he had asked 
other old Frenchmen: “Isn’t this where we 
came in?" As a youth he might have watched 
Napoleon I execute a coup detat to make 
himself First Consul. No doubt he had voted 
in the plebiscites which legalized Napoleon 
Is climb to Consul for Life and then to 
Emperor. 

Now, as an old man, he was w’atching Na- 
poleon's nephew, Louis Napoleon, getting 
himself elected President of the Second 
French Republic. No doubt the old man had 
voted in the plebiscite which legalized Louis 
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Napoleon's coup detat of 1851. He had prob- 
ably also voted in the plebiscite which ap- 
proved the establishment of the Second 
French Empire in 1852. By this step President 
Louis Napoleon had made himself Napoleon 
III, Emperor of the French.® 

Tljere are other similarities in the careers 
of the two Napoleons. Both suppressed liber- 
ties. yet both tried to win popularitj' with 
all classes. Both built public works and beau- 
tified Paris. Both tried to build colonial em- 
pires in the New World, and both failed. Both 
engaged in frequent wars and were even- 
tually e.rilcd. 

Reasons for Napoleon Ill’s Rise to 
Power. 

Napoleonic Legend Plus Bourgeois Sup- 
port. In a sense, Louis Napoleon owed his 
election as first President of the Second 
French Republic to Napoleon I. Patriotic 
Frcnclimen, inspired by the Napoleonic leg- 
end, had hoped that Louis Napoleon would 
make France once more the dominant power 
in Europe. In another sense, Louis Napoleon 
owed his election to the bourgeoisie. Fright- 
ened by fbo Terrible June Days of 1848, they 
hoped that Louis Napoleon would curb the 
socialists and prescn'c order. 

Dressing Dcs]) 0 tism in Democratic Cloth- 
ing. Louis Napoleon dressed his despotic em- 
pire in democratic clothing. He kept the legis- 
lature, but most of its members were his 
bribed puppets. He allowed universal man- 
hood suffrage, but the ballot boxes were 
stuffed so fliat his supporters were bound to 
be elected. He professed a belief in freedom 
of expression. Yet, during most of his reign, 
newsixnpers which criticized him were sup- 
pressed. and his opponents were jailed or 
exifed. Posing as the s.avior of democracy, 
he sens nctiiall}' destroying it. 

. appeals to All Groups. To keep the support 
of the [wwerfu! bourgeoisie. Napoleon put 
through f.us s wfiich hcipetl to promote a Inis- 

'’Tli - f:>n n! N.ifxrt.'oTri I difst in 18 . 32 . He 
r 'v.p;wtli.j5 c-jJkxl li!.m .Nap;,. 


iness boom. Many factories, banks, canals, 
and railroads were built. He acquired special 
trading rights in China and annexed what is 
now Indo-China, a valuable source of raw 
materials. To win over the working class, 
Napoleon III created jobs on many public 
projects. Late in bis reign, he permitted 
workers to join unions and to strike. And 
when he visited factories, he made a practice 
of patting workmen on the back. To win the 
support of the Church, Napoleon III stationed 
troops in Rome to protect the Pope and gave 
the Church control of practically all educa- 
tion. The average patriotic Frenchman was 
proud because Napoleon III made Paris the 
most beautiful city in Europe.'^ His empress, 
Eugenie, was beautiful, charming, and fash- 
ionable. 

Napoleon III believed that the French e.x- 
pected a Bonaparte to bring military gIor>' 
to France. In 1854, he joined England and 
Turkey in the successful Crimean War (page 
483) against Russia. In 1857, French troops 
won complete control over Algeria in North 
Africa. In 1859, Napoleon III joined Sar- 
dinia-Piedmont in a war to chase Austria 
out of the Italian states (page 385). However, 
.after the allies had won a few battles, he 
made a separate peace with the Austrians and 
received Nice and Savoy. 

Reasons for the Downfall of Napo- 
leon III. 

Napoleon III Begins to Lose His Appeal 
The Austro-Sardinian War was a turning 
point for Napoleon III. Many Catholics 
blamed him for encouraging the unification 
of Italy, which they thought might mean the 
loss of the Popes Papal States. Many mili- 
taristic Frenchmen felt contempt for Napo- 
leon for quitting the war. 

To win back some of his drooping popu- 
larity, Napoleon decided to try' to establish a 
French empire in Mexico, In 1862, a French 
army conquered the Me.xican Republic, and 

• By lirondening (lie avenut-s of Pare:, Napoleon III 
made it much more difficult for rcvolutionarifS to Set 
up barricades. 
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Napoleon appointed Maximilian, brother of 
the Austrian emperor, Emperor of Nfexico. 
The Maximilian affair was a Niolation of the 
Monroe Doctrine (page 350). In 1867, after 
many warnings from the United States, Na- 
poleon III withdrew his troops. However, 
Maximilian remained; the Mexicans revolted; 
and Maximilian was executed.® The Maxi- 
milian affair was one of Napoleon Ill’s great- 
est blunders. Discontent spread throughout 
France. Frenchmen who expected a Bona- 
parte to make France the dominant nation 
on the continent of Europe were disappointed 
when, in 1866, Prussia defeated Austria (page 
388). It looked as though Prussia might unite 
all Germany and thus become more powerful 
than France. The worried Napoleon decided 
to take France into a foreign war.® He hoped 
that by thus arousing their patriotism he 
would make the French people forget their 
grievances against him. This old trick of dic- 
tators was to be his ruin. 

The FraneO'Prussian War and Its Results. 
Since the Prussian government in 1870 was 
also eager for a foreign war, the Franco- 
Prusslan War soon broke out (page 338). The 
French were easily defeated. Napoleon HI 
was captured by the Prussians and finally 
forced into exile in England. The people of 
Paris declared the Second French Empire 
at an end and set up the Third French Re- 
public (page 476). The tough terms de- 
manded by Prussia in the Treaty of Frankfurt 
(1871) were a crushing blow to French pride. 
All of Alsace and much of Lorraine were an- 
nexed to Prussia. The French were obliged to 
pay the Prussians a huge sum and to support 
a Prussian army of occupation until payments 
were completed. 

Napoleon III, by taking France into the 
Franco-Prussian War, had planted some of 
the seeds of World War I. For many French- 

* Some belic\e that Matimili.in was sincere in Ins 
desire to help the Mexk-an people When he was exe- 
cuted, hi$ empress, Corlolta, went insane Many 
blame Napoleon III for the sad fate of this roitunbc 
couple 

» In fact, he is quoted as saying. “Unless there is 
a war, my son will never be emperor!" 


men were henceforth to dedicate their lives 
to seeking revenge against Prussia. To Prus- 
sia, victory in the Franco-Prussian ^Var meant 
completion of the unification of Germany. 
Many German states which had hesitated to 
join Prussia’s movement to unite Germany 
now did so. The new united Germany was 
to become a powerful industrial and militaiy’ 
nation. Ironically, Napoleon III, who had 
tried so hard to make France the dominant 
nation in Europe, had helped to make Ger- 
many so. 

The Struggle for Democracy in 
Great Britain (cl800-cl870) 

In Great Bntain in 1812, two brothers were 
{ailed for saying that the Prince of Wales was 
not especially handsome! Many newspaper- 
men critical of British royalty or of the Brit- 
ish government were imprisoned and some 
were exiled. In 1819, British cavalry dis- 
persed a meeting of Englishmen demanding 
reforms. Many peaceful civilians were 
wounded and some even killed in this so- 
called PeterJoo Massacre. ’Then Parliament 
passed laws gagging free speech and press 
and restricting public meetirigs. 'Thus Great 
Britain, too, had a kind of Mettemich system. 

The Reign of Terror and Napoleon had ter- 
rified the aristocratic British ruling class. 
Furthermore, as so often happens after wars, 
a depression had struck. Unemployed war 
veterans, businessmen protesting high taxes, 
and others angry because of the high cost of 
living were demanding reforms. The reac- 
tionary Tory party in control expected a 
revolution to break out. \Vby should the Brit- 
rsh want to revolt? Was not their govern- 
ment the most demOCTatic in all Europe? 

Democratic Features of the British Gov- 
ernment About 1800. Compared to most 
countries about 1600, Great Bntain was dem- 
ocratic. British kings had lost their power 
to tax, to suspend or veto Parhament’s laws, 
to remove judges, and to imprison English- 
men without a trial The British people bad 
gained considerable freedom of speech and 
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pres?. Protestant Englishmen had freedom 
of v.-orship. Although Catholics and Jews 
were discriminated against, they were no 
longer actively persecuted. The Brib’sh also 
had political parties, a Parliament which was 
destined to become the mother of parliaments 
evcr>-whcrc, and a cabinet system. Moreover, 
the British people had built up a long tradi- 
tion of resistance to oppression. 

Undemocratic Features of the British 
Government About 1800. Compared to 
Great Britain about 1900, however, Great 


Britain about 1800 was undemocratic. Many 
an ordinary Englishman must have svondered 
what the Glorious Rev'olution of 16SS had 
really done for him. Some radicals said he 
had merely changed masters. His government 
was now less of an autocracy and more of an 
oligarchy, but not much of a democracy. This 
oligarchy of a relatively small number of 
wealthy landowners and merchants ran the 
government. 

There wasn’t much democracy in the House 
of Lords. Its members included nobles and 
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high officials in ihe established Church of 
England. The nobles kept their seats for life, 
and then passed them on to their eldest sons. 
The high church officials were appointed by 
the king. There wasn't much democracy tn-en 
in the House of Commons. To become a mem- 
ber of it or even to vote for members, a man 
had to own much property. About five out 
of every six Englishmen were ineligible to 
sote. Catholics, Jews, and dissenters xvere 
barred from holding office Since members 
of Parliament received no pay, onfy the rich 


could afford to run for office. And on election 
day anyone could hear or see how others 
'“oted. \\Tiat a grand opportunity for comipt 
politicians! They advertisetf for votes, and 
they bribed or threatened voters. 

In many democratic countries today, when 
the population of any district increases, that 
district gels more representatives in the legis- 
lature. \Vhen the population of an area drops, 
Ihe area loses representatives. Tliis is known 
as reapportionmenf. Such a reapportionment 
Was badfy needed in Britain in 1800. De- 
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Chorthls Rio). What might the British Parliament 
have done to prevent such incidents? 


scried \-illages and even cemeteries were 
sending representatives to Parliament. Such 
areas, which had once been populated, were 
now known as TOiten boroughs. Landlords 
who owned these areas could alone decide 
who the representatives would be. Sometimes 
they took a scat in Parliament themselves. 
Sometimes they sent a puppet representative. 
And sometimes they sold the scat for a fat 
fee. .-M this time many factories were being 
built. To get jobs in the factories, many peo- 
ple moved near by, thus creating new cities. 
.Mthouph the rotten boroughs had represen- 
tatives in Parliament, the people of great in- 
dustrial cities, such as Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, and Leeds, had few or none. Labor unions 
were forbidden. Women were given few 
rights. Nor were free public schools prosaded. 

Such was the government of Great Britain 
about ISCXt. Yet it was thus praised by an 
Engli.sh noble; “Tlie best that ever was since 


the creation of the world, and it is not pos- 
sible to make it better.” The English people 
were to pro\'e without bloodshed that it could 
be made better. 

The Struggle for Reform. The Tories of 
Great Britain were shrewder than the reac- 
tionaries on the continent of Europe. They 
felt that a few reforms might keep the people 
sufficiently satisfied to prevent a revolution. 
In 1S25, tliey passed a law which stated that 
labor unions were no longer considered con- 
spiracies against the government. By 1S29, 
religious qualifications for office-holding were 
abolished for botlr dissenters and Cathohes. 
But tlie people were not satisfied. Mhen the 
July Revolution succeeded in France in 1S30, 
they became all the more demanding. 

Tlie \Vhig Part}’, made up mainly of wealthy 
businessmen, led the fight to obtain the vote 
for their members and representation for the 
new industrial towns. Radicals supported 
them by burning tlie manor houses of nobles. 
But the Tor}’ prime minister, the Duke of 
Wellington, who knew more about soldiering 
than about statesmanship, would not budge 
an inch. Tb's attitude caused the defeat of 
his part}’ and the return of the MTiigs to con- 
trol in Parliament. Although fiercely opposed, 
the Mffiigs were finally able to put through 
the Reform Bill of 1S32. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 Benefits the 
Middle Class. The Reform Bill of 1S32 was 
another bloodless revolution. Control of the 
government was now shared by the land- 
owning aristocracy and the middle class. This 
bill reduced properts’ qualifications for vot- 
ing, although it left them still lugh enough 
to prevent the working class from voting. Tlte 
bill also abolished rotten boroughs and gave 
representation in Parliament to the new in- 
dustrial cities. It was a s'ision of the future. 
In tlie years to come, the British were to con- 
tinue to make democratic progress b)’ evolu- 
tion’® rather than by revolution. 

’® By nolutipn is meant a gradual s‘cp-b)'-str7 
process. Another sign of democratic progress at t.es 
timew-as the abolition of .shavers’ throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1S>3 {p.igc 4-3S). 
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The Chartial Sloremenl: ilore People 
Demand Beoefitji. In 184S, Frencb worlc- 
ers, dissatjsSed with the results the revolu- 
(ions of JS30 and 184S, used violence to win 
reforms. In 1845, English u-orlcers, dissatis* 
Bed with the Reform BHl of 1832, drew* up 
a huge petition, called a charter, with cn-er 
a rafllion signatures. The Chartists, as the 
petitioners were called, demanded unicerxa) 
manhood suffrage, a secret baDot, abolitioo 
of property' qualifications for n}etnbership in 
the House of Commons, payment of salaries 
to members of the House of Commons, and 
aimua) electioa of its members. Consen-atiyes 
found these radical demands shocking. One 
wrote: “The Chartist doctrine of equality is 
diametrically opposed to nature and to the 
word of Cod.” Parliament rejected the peti' 
tion, and the Chartist roos-ement died, Yet ah 
but the last of its demands were es'entuaDy 
realized. For example, as we shall see, the 
right to vote was extended in 1S87 to most 
factory workers and in 1SS4 to farm workers. 
In 191S ft was extended to women o\'er thirty, 
and in 1923 to women m er twenly-crae. 

The Struggle for Democracy in the 
United Slates Ccl800-cl870) 

The Alien and Sedition Acts: a Threat 
to American Democracy. In 1T99, a Pena- 
S)’lvania newspaper editor was fined four 
hundred dollars and jailed for six months. 
MTij? He had called the second President of 
the United States, John Adams, unfit for the 
job- The political party in power had httle 
faith in the people. Furthermore, it had been 
frightened by the radicalism of the French 
Resolution. Adams’s party accused many of 
its political opponents of being spies ia the 
pay of the Frendi goi-emmeDl. To crush Its 
critics, therefore, it bad passed the Alien atuJ 
Sedition Arts, a series of laws svhidi sup- 
pressed freedom of speedi and press, 

Jefferson^ Jackson* and lincoln s 
raocracy Thri\e«. M^y persons who agrert 
with Thomas Jefferson (page 312) that the 
Alien and Sedition Acts w-ere un-.^encaa 


soted for him for President m ISOO. He woa 
And the Alien and Sedition Acts were re- 
pealed. In a sense, Jefferson’s electioa was 
a bloodless resolution. It meant that the gen- 
eroment was to be run m the interests erf aH 
the people rather than for the benefit of a 
select few'. It meant a return to freedom of 
speech and of the press, for Jefferson be- 
lieved. "Error of opinion may’ be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it" Jeffer- 
son also promoted educab'oo. religious free- 
dom, and "the supremacy’ of the ds-fl mer 
the military authority-* 

It was a day of motimins for most cf the 
conservative groups in the United States 
when Andrew Jackson was elected President 
in 182S. All the Presidents before him bad 
been well-educated men from the so-called 
better families of Virgirua or Massachusetts. 
But Jackson was a plain froatjersman who 
had had little regular sebooUag and wbo 
came from a poor home. Some conservativ-es 
rven called him a barbarian! They bated 
Jackson because be had become the dum- 
pion of the many over the privileged few. 

But to most of the fanners and dty work- 
ers, Jackson was a bera Great deraoer a tie 
progress was made in the Jacksoman period. 
In Jacksons time propertv’ and relip'oas 
qualifications for vx»t£ag and oScebolding 
were abolished. For the Erst time, presideo- 
tial candidates vrerc nominated in a .Vational 
Gjovenbon, instead of by small, srfcct 
^oups. More public schools w-ere estabUsbed. 
Trade unions developed. And the number 
of ioeipensive newspapers increased. Jack- 
son beUned that any intelliger.t man was 
capable of holdmg any government fob. 
Tbeiefore, he ousted many coosensitive fa- 
tvrites who bad held government f5i» for 
a long time, and appointed plain people.** 

After the \'’ar b^-een the Sutes ^ed 
in 1563, three important amerxlmenti were 

«i To^tttjce. t-Ha «*med < <J'7Si«yitJC »Sen ^ 
ca=K IS evt iLe sUKSJrfjdi 
jKicp had eo isjortist fyttrsaea rb«- ToAiv- bsS- 
1,,^ rt frfvaat chtiza fOMnsness trht by pwM* 
a%-a smxx ms-rri isca. 
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Direct Democracy in a 
Swiss Canton — a Fine 
Ideal Not Practical 
Everywhere. Why? 


added to the United States Constitution. One 
abolished slavery. Another made the freed 
slaves citizens. And the third forbade the 
stales to deny anyone the right to \’ote be- 
cause of his “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” The man most responsible 
for pas'ing the waj’ for these amendments 
was President Abraham Lincoln. Among Lin- 
coln’s many statements on democracy is this 
warning: ’Trample on the rights of others 
. . , and become the fit subjects of the first 
cunning tyrant who rises among you!” 

The Status of Democracy by 1870 

Tims, as we have seen, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States were pioneers in 
the development of modern democracy. But 
other countries have helped in this develop- 
ment, too. In the first modern republic, 
.Switzerland (page 299), for e.xample, all men 
won the right to vote in 18-lS - although 
Swiss women still m.ay not vote. For ye.ars 
Switzerland has been a haven for religious 
or political refugees. Beginning about 1870, 
the Swiss cantons gradually introduced a sys- 
tem whereby voters may propose laws — the 
nnVw/ire — and approve or veto laws — the 
referendum. .\s we .shall see, much demo- 


cratic progress has been made elsewhere, 
too, since 1870. This is especially true of the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. We 
shall also discuss the slow progress of de- 
mocracy on the continents of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, and in parts of Europe. 

Making Democracy More 
Meaningful to More People 

Bringing Education to All. For thou- 
sands of j’cars, teachers whipped their pupils 
even for tri\'ial reasons. Since many feel that 
respect for an indi\'iduars personality is the 
essence of democracy, they condemn such 
whippings as undemocratic. Until recently, 
there were many %\’ays in which education 
Nvas undemocratic. It was usually limited to 
boys, and only to boys with well-to-do par- 
ents. Few schools were free. Pupils were sel- 
dom given a choice of subjects. Tliey were 
forced to memorize subject matter instead 
of being encouraged to think. Although uni- 
versities sprang up in the Middle Ages, few 
persons went beyond what we would call ele- 
mentary’ school. Even in such an advanced 
country as Great Britain a century ago, mil- 
lions had to make a mark for a signature. 
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Democratic Features of Modem Education. 
In all advanced countries today, elementary 
education is free and compulsory ” for both 
boys and girls. In some countries, free high 
schools and even some free colleges are open 
to all. Education is usually controlled by the 
government and supported by taxation. Mod- 
em educators feel that democracy thrives 
when the abilities of every chiid are imder- 
stood and his needs met. That is why pupils 
are given a choice of a wide variety of sub- 
jects. The modem teacher is not a dictator 
who strikes his pupils ” in order to force them 
to memorize subject matter The modem 
classroom is a place where pupils work to- 


cation for all, and even free college education 
for bright pupils. Moreover, government ofli- 
cials in many countries felt that free public 
schools were the ideal place to teach lose of 
country*. 

As the Industrial Revolution spread, labor 
unions developed. These unions demanded 
free education for children. W'orkers wanted 
their children to get more out of life than 
they themselves had had. Unions also realized 
that compulsory education would reduce the 
competition of cheap child labor. Further- 
more, when the use of macliincry made the 
working day shorter, governments began to 
provide night schools so that adults could 


gether democratically under the teachers 
guidance. 

Why Free Public Education Expanded 
After 1800. After the American and French 
revolutions, many persons began to realize 
that democracy decays when citizens are un- 
educated. Rousseau (page 310) had stimu- 
lated the French revolutionaries to plan a 
program of public education In the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson recommended edu- 

~ i*Comenluj (1592-1670), who lived in what u 
now Czechoilavakia. was a pioneer m promotins the 
idea of education for all 
wpesialozzi (i74&-l827), a Swiss, »5 comidned 
one of the world’s greatest educaton fie suggested 
that teachers use sympathy and kindness rather than 
sarcasm and whippings. 


Illitcrocy wos so wide- 
spread until modern 
times thof public letter- 
wrifen, such as this one. 
Were needed. 


use their spare time intelligently. 

The Expansion of Education in Various 
Countries. After Napoleon I crushed Prussia 
at the Battle of Jena, Prussian leaders wanted 
to make sure that Prussia would never again 
suffer such a shameful defeat. They built up 
a national system of public elementary edu- 
cation.** In the schools, they hoped to drill 
info the heart of every Prussian youngster a 
passionate love of country. Prussia became 
the educational model for many smaller Ger- 
man states. Soon Prussia also built more high 
schools, although these were mainly for the 
wealthier classes. 

Fiedentk the Great had bid the lountbUon for 
Ihis system I page 280) 






Pupils in School in Indio. 
Tell in whol way this 
picture is filled with 
heartache and hope. 


The so-called public schools of Britain, 
such as Eton, are really private schools. In 
fact, until 1870, e.\cept for those who at- 
tended church schools, most of the British 
people received no formal education at all. 
In 1870, Great Britain started its national sys- 
tem of education. Not until 1918, however, 
was a national system of free, compulsory’ 
education to the age of fourteen established. 
.After World War II the age limit was raised 
to fifteen. 

Most French education had for centuries 
been in the hands of the Church, The French 
revolutionaries and Napoleon I had tried to 
create a government-controlled educational 
system without mucli .success. However, in 
tile ISSOs, the Tliird French Republic pro- 
s’ided free public elementary schools for all 
Today school attendance to the age of four- 
teen is compulsory and some free lugh school 
and college education is available. 

Over three centuries ago, the Puritans of 


New England proWded some free elementary 
education for many pupils. So did many’ states 
after the American Revolution. The father 
of the American public school sy'stem was 
Horace Mann, who beh'eved that "the com- 
mon school is the greatest discovery' ever 
made by’ man." About 1850, he persuaded 
Massachusetts to furnish free public schools 
for all and to malce attendance compulsory. 
Many states soon imitated Massachusetts. 
About 1870, many' states began to pros'ide 
free high school educab'on for all and free 
college education for some. 

In the main, the governments of northern 
and western Europe have provided education 
for all. The educational record of Spain, Italy’, 
Portugal, and the countries of southeastern 
Europe has been poor. So was the educational 
record of Russia until 1917. As we shall see, 
under the Communists, Russian illiteracy has 
been reduced considerably. However, the 
main goal of education in Russia seems to be 
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(0 propagandize for Communism (Chapter 
23). Except for Argentina,** Chile, Uruguay, 
Panama, and a few other countries, education 
has lagged in Latin America, In Asia, only 
Japan has provided education for all. 

Qudlittj of Education More Important Than 
Quantitfj. Widespread education does not 
necessarily male a country democratic. Edu- 
cation does promote democracy when pupils 
are encouraged to think for themseKes and 
to co-operate with one another for the bene- 
fit of all. Education does not promote democ- 
racy when the schools are used to spread 
propaganda against national, racial, or relig- 
ious minorities, or lor military aggression. 
Newspapers, magazines, the movies, radio, 
and television also play a part in education. 
In some countries, as will be sho%vn, these, 
like the schools, are sometimes used to de- 
stroy democracy rather than to promote It. 

From ReJi'gfous Persecution to 
Religious Toleration to 
Religious Freedom 

The laws of the United States do not favor 
one religion over another. No one is required 
to attend any church or to pay taxes to sup- 
port any church. Thus, religion is a personal 
matter in which the government may not 
interfere. In short, the United Slates has sep- 
arab'on of church and state. This permits 
complete religious freedom. So, for example, 
do the governments of France and Uruguay. 

Many countries which have political de- 
mocracy have state or established churches. 
By permitting freedom of worship to other 
faiths as well as to the official one, these 
countries practice religious toleration. How- 
ever, they require all people to pay taxes to 
support the state church, or they give speda! 
privileges to members of the stale church- 
Thus, such countries really do not have com- 


nialte Argentina the most literate ot the LaUn-Auiei*- 
can republics 


pfele religious freedom. Until the eighteenth 
centuiy, there was little religious toleration 
in Europe or America, and there was practi- 
cally no religious freedom. In fact, for cen- 
turies persons had been hanged, beheaded, 
burned at the stake, or persecuted in other 
ways for their religious beliefs. 

Among the milestones in the progress of 
religious toleration arc the French Edict of 
Nantes of 159S (page 2-12) and the English 
Toleration Act of 1^9 (page 307), In Amer- 
ica, the colony of Mar>'land granted toleration 
in 1649 to Catholics and most Protestants. 
The colony of Rhode Island in 1636 was the 
first of all Christian communities to separate 
church and stale. Rhode Island’s policy of 
religious freedom under the leadership of 
Roger Williams was later written into Article 
r of the first fen amendments of our Consti- 
tution. 

Serious setbacks to religious toleration and 
freedom were to occur in modern limes, how- 
ever. In 1915, a million Christian Armenians 
xvere massacred by Mohammedan Turks. 
Between 1939 and 1945, six million jesvs xvere 
sax-agely put to death in Germany by order 
of dictator Hitler. In 1947 in India, thousands 
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loct tlicir lives in riots between Hindus and 
Moslems. Moreover, religious intolerance is 
sometimes practiced even in the most demo* 
crntic countries. 

The Struggle for Women's Rights 

In the early twentieth century, many well- 
educated British women were thrown into 
jail. Some had planted bombs in public build- 
ings. One had even thrown a ha{chct at a 
member of Parliament. What did they want? 
These women who were dclcnnined to win 
the right to vote (suffrage) were called suffra- 
gettes. Their leader, Emmeline Pankhurst, 
felt that by getting publicity they would at- 
tract attention and embarrass Parliament into 
granting women suffrage. The fight for wom- 
an .suITragc was part of a century-old move- 
ment known as feminism. Feminists (men as 
well as women) felt that women were un- 
justly treated. Feminists, especially in Great 
Britain, in the Scandinavian countries, and 
in the United Statc.s, had long been urging 
absohitc equality of males and females. 

Before the nineteenth century, women 
were barred not only from voting, but also 
from practically all jobs and professions. 
Girls lucky enough to go to school at all re- 
ceived an education inferior to that of boys. 
Women had few legal rights. All the prop- 
erty of a married woman, for e.vamplc, be- 
longed to her husband. Lawfully their chil- 
dren were his, not hers. Most men and many 
women were convinced that men should run 
the world. They thought that females should 
he delicate and charming creatures of whom 
intelligence was not required. When Mary 
WolKionecraft wrote a book in 1792 recom- 
mending among other things that women 
Ix-corne doctors', she was called “a hyena in 
petticoats.” However, by 1870, when thou- 
.satul.v of women were earning money in fac- 
tories, they were no longer so dependent 
uimn their mah* relatives. As time passed, 
their per.sistent demands won them many 
legal rights, 

.\n Anu'ricau, F.lii-aheth Cady Stanton, or- 


ganized the first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
which met in 1848 at Seneca Falls, N. Y. It 
issued a Declaration of Independence for 
Women. In the 1830’s, Oberlin College started 
admitting women students as well as men, 
and the first women’s college, Mount Hol- 
yoke, was founded. Meanwhile, some Euro- 
pean colleges also began to admit women. 
In time, elementary education for girls in 
many countries was even made compulsory. 
Educated women everywhere were soon 
making reputations as scientists, doctors, 
law 3 'crs, writers, and artists. Fair-minded per- 
sons were forced to admit that males had no 
monopoly on intelligence or ability. Begin- 
ning with the territory of Wyoming in 1869, 
many western states in the United States 
granted suffrage to women. Before the out- 
break of World War I, New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Finland, and Norway bad also done so. 
During or shortly after the war, numerous 
other countries, including our own,'® followed 
suit. Not until after World War II was woman 
.suffrage granted in France, Italy, and Japan. 

However, women have not yet won com- 
plete equality with men in the eyes of the 
law'. Moreover, many still consider females in- 
ferior to males. There arc, even today, those 
w'ho mutter against women drivers, who 
would hesitate to go to a woman doctor, and 
who resent having a female supervisor in 
business. 

Promoting the Welfare of 
Unfortunates 

Even in modern times, many governments 
have done relatively little for the sick, the 
insane, the poor, and other unfortunates. 
Throughout historj', how’cv’er, religious or- 
ganizations have show'll a deep interest in the 
welfare of such people. For over two thou- 
sand years, Buddhists have been building 
tiospilals and a.sj'hims and feeding the poor. 

B. Aiitliony clciicrvcs imtch cretiit for the 
aiTH'mlnu-nt to the United Sfatc.^ Constitution svhicli 
forbids llie United St.itcs or any .state to deny persons 
the riptu to vote heeatise of their sex. 


.«:thuccli; Kon de.mocbacy and national unity 



Over a thousand years ago, Moslem Caliph 
Harun al Raschid ordered that a hospital be 
built next to every mosque. And the noble 
work of the Christian Church in caring for 
widows, orphans, and the sick during the 
Aiiddle Ages is well known. 

In the seventeenth century, an Englishman, 
George Fox, founded a new Protestant sect 
called the Religious Society of Friends, known 
as the Quakers. Quakers have done much 
to establish hospitals and to care for the 
poor and the insane. In movements for the 
abolition of slavery and for prison reform, 
they have been leaders. For many years 
Quakers were severely persecuted. They were 
considered odd because they believed that no 
true Christian should go to war or take an 
oath of any kind. Furthermore, they held that 
an individual’s conscience should be his 
guide. Therefore, in religious matters they de- 
nied the authority of the government and of 
priests or ministers. In their simple meeting 
houses, all men and women were encour- 
aged to stand up and speak their thoughts. 

Immorality and drunkenness were wide- 
spread in Great Britain in the early eight- 
eenth century. Tavern-keepen promised pa- 
trons to get them drunk for a penny and dead 
drunk for tuppence! ’This troubled John and 
Charles Wesley, hvo brothers who were min- 
isters in the Church of England. The Wesleys 
felt that the church could do more than it did 
to curb vice and to help unfortunate alcohol- 
ics. They preached so eloquently that they 
inspired thousands to become more deeply 
religious. The Wesleys and many of their fol- 
lowers devoted their lives to helping the sick 
and poor. Since this group methodically Iwed 
up to strict rules of conduct, its members have 
been called Methodists. In lime, the Method- 
ist Church became independent of the Angli- 
can Church. Many Protestant groups, as well 
as Catholic and Jeuish groups, maintain hos- 
pitals, asylums, and homes for orphans and 
the aged. Throughout the world, Christian 
missionaries have provided schools and medi- 
cal care. 

Unfortunates ha\ e other friends besides re- 





Medame Pandit of IndiO/ Pint Woman President 
of ihe United Notions General Aiiembly. 

ligious organizations. Among these is the In- 
ternational Red Cross, founded in ISG-l by 
Henri Dunant, a Swiss, to give aid to soldiers 
wounded in battle. The Red Cross comes to 
the aid of victims of peacetime disasters also. 
Labor unions, too, have cared for needy 
members. Many agencies in the United Na- 
tions (Chapter 26) have aided unfortunates 
arotind the world. 

Throughout the Moslem world, asylums 
existed for the mentally ill long before other 
areas recognized the need for them. Until 
recently, the mentally ill in most countries 
were cither neglected or treated brutally. 
About 1500, a Frenchman, Philippe Pine), de- 
clared that chaining the insane neither safe- 
guards society nor helps the patient A little 
later, in America, Dorothea Dix persuaded 
s’arious slate gos-emments to establish state 
hospitals for the insane. Today, doctors rec- 
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ognizc thnt insanity is a disease.'' Statistics 
show that, in the United States, one out of 
every twenty persons spends part of his life 
in a mental institution. Scientific and hu- 
mane treatment has restored many such 
mentally ill persons to a normal life."* 

.Niany governments assume responsibility 
for the care of orphans and the needy aged. 
Laws have also been passed to prevent 
cruelly to and neglect of cliiidren. Some gov- 
ernments have provided housing projects for 
low-income families at low rentals. To give 
greater security to worhers, governments 
have made old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and accident insurance for 
\vorkcrs compulsory. 

Progress in the Treatment 
of Criminals 

Comedians sometimes jokingly refer to 
modern prisons as "country clubs.” They 
joke about prisoners’ baseball teams, about 
the courses which prisoners take to learn a 
trade, or about the honor system which gives 
trusted prisoners much freedom. But the 
purpose of such practices is to reform prison- 
ers. That is why many governments place 
young ofienders in reformatories rather than 
in jails and sometimes release prisoners early 
for good behavior and place them on parole. 

Before the nineteenth century, most prisons 
were pest-holes. Branding criminals, break- 
ing their bodies on a wheel, hanging them, 
and burning them alive were common prac- 
tic('s. The object of pimishment then was 
retribution rather than reform. Torturing sus- 
pects to force confessions was widespread. 
In Great Britain, death was the penally for at 
leasUwo hundred ofFcnsc.s. In Massachusetts 
in 1789, n girl was hanged for stealing a few 
clothes. 

An eighteenth-century Italian, flcccaria, 
.Maiiv Ih Iicvi' (mliiy llinl .ik-otmlisni must lie 

tir.iliti in ,1 (iiii-.u,., 

' tidwrstr. tlirrc .ire still iti.iny mcii(.il hospit.sh 
sMiiTt- t!,r tiiMtuicut of p.itis'iits js exlri-mclv huk- 


svas disturbed by such cruelties. In his influ- 
ential book. Crimes and Punishments, he rec- 
ommended the use of reason in dealing with 
criminals. Here arc some of his suggestions; 
Make all trials public; abolish the death pen- 
alty and the use of torture; make the punish- 
ment fit the crime; and, above all, concen- 
trate on crime prevention. 

Another eighteenth-century prison re- 
former, the Englishman John Howard, 
wrote about the gruesome prison conditions 
throughout Europe. He told of wretched 
prisoners, even children, chained in dungeons 
ov'errun with lice. The Englishwoman Eliza- 
beth Fry and humane persons of many other 
nationalities have contributed to this prison 
reform movement. In many areas of the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Africa, however, 
the treatment of prisoners is still almost as 
backward as it was in medieval Europe. 

Some Answers to Critics 
of Democracy- 

Some persons criticize democracy with 
words like these: “So much lime is spent in 
discussion that action in an emergency is 
slow”; or “There are so many officials that it 
is hard to hold anyone responsible when 
things go wrong”; or "Freedoms are given to 
the intolerant as well as to the tolerant”; or 
‘Small, powerful groups often have more in- 
fluence than the majority"; or “Corrupt and 
selfish men may rise to power by plaj'ing on 
the emotions of the people." 

But democracies prcscrs'c law and order 
while encouraging freedom for the individ- 
ual. Democracies have shown great concern 
for the welfare of the many. Furthermore, 
when people have had a \’oice in making 
decisions, they are more patriotic and co- 
operative about carrying them out. Since it 
is hard “to fool all of the people all of the 
time, in a democracy corrupt and inefficient 
officials arc usually e.vposed. 

Lovers of democracy recommend a pro- 
gram something like tin's; Give all people 
a chance to get a good education. Allow them 
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John Howord During H!i Trip of Injpedion of Europeon Prhon*. Why »houId Howord be included 
among the great men of h!$iory7 

to express themselves freely, to take part in brief existence on earth, democracy has thus 
government, and to en/oy a decent standard far done more to protect the rights of the In* 

of living. Such a program, they say, would diWdual and the welfare of the people ns a 

soon cure democrac/s ills. For, even in its wholethan has any oiherformof government. 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 

Congress of Vienna * Talleyrand * Holy Alliance * loo Masiocre ’ rotten boroughs * Reform Bill of 
the Metfemleh system * Quadruple Alliance * 1632 * Chortist movement * Alien and Sedition 

Concert of Europe • Monroe Doctrine • Chorles X Acts • Jeffenon • Jackson • Lincoln • Inltlotive • 

• Louis Philippe • Second French Republic • Louis referendum • Horace Monn • religious lolerotion • 

Kossuth * Terrible June Days • Fronkfurt Convert* religious freedom • feminism • suffrogettes • Sen* 

tion * Louis Blanc * Napoleon 111 * Empress Eugenie eco Foils Convention ■ George Fox * the Wesleys 

• AustrO'Sardinlan War ♦ Maximilian Affolr • ' Henri Dunont • Philippe Pmel • Dorotheo Dix • 

Fronco-Prussian War • Treoty of Frankfurt • Peter* Beccorio • John Howard • Elixobeth Fry 

Questions to Check Basic Information 

1. Discuss (e) the alms, (b) the personalities victors reworded at the Congress of Vienno? 

present, and (e) the work of the Congress of 3 Show ihof the Congress of Vienno violofed 

Vienna. democracy and notionolism. 

2. Wlh what territory wos eoch of the mofor 4 . Whot loctics did the Mettemi'ch system use 
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in order to suppress democraq^ and nationalism? 

5. indicoJe some (o) successes and (b) failures 
of the Mclternich system. 

6. The Monroe Doctrine chollenged the Metter- 
nich system. Explain. For v/hat reasons did this 
challenge succeed? 

7. Compare (a) the reasons for and (b) the 
results of the revolutions of 1830 in France and 
Belgium. 

8. V/hat problems brought obouf the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Fronce? Discuss the problems 
which resulted from this revolution. 

9. Give examples to show fhot the revolutions 
of 1848 outside of France in general were un- 
successful. 

10. Show that there were similarities in (a) the 
rise to power of Napoleon 1 and Napoleon 111; 
and (b) their fall from power. Point out two 
important differences in (o) their personalities 
and (b) their coreers. 

n. Napoleon 111 spoke democratically but acted 
despotically. Prove. 

12. V/hat steps did Napoleon III take to win 
favor with his people? 

13. For what reasons did he fall from their 
fovor? 


14. List (a) the causes end (b) the results of two 
of Napoleon Ill's wars. 

15. In parallel columns, list three democratic and 
three undemocratic feotures of the British govern- 
ment about 1800. 

16. What did the Reform Bill of 1832: (a) do for 
democracy; (b) fail to do? 

17. How would the recommendations of the 
Chartists have advanced democracy? 

18. Show how (a) Jefferson, (b) Jackson, and 
(c) Lincoln advanced the cause of democracy in 
the United States. 

19. Give examples of democracy in education. 

20. Make o brief outline of the expansion of 
education in modern times. 

21. Show that, in general, the world has made 
progress from religious persecution to religious 
tolerofion to religious freedom. Give examples 
of exceptions to this progress. 

22. Trace the progress made in the struggle for 
women's rights. 

23. Mention three groups of unfortunates and 
discuss efforts made in modern times to help 
each. 

24. Show what changes have been made in the 
treatment of (o) the insane and (b) criminols. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. Which country mode the wisest choice of 
territory ot the Congress of Vienna? Why? 

2. Which of the changes mode of the Congress 
would you onticipote might load to war? Why? 

3. Show why it was not possible for the Con- 
gress to turn the clock bock to exactly where it 
wos before 1789. 

4. Metternich wos bom too late. Explain. 

5. The leaders of the Metternich system should 
hove seen the hondwritlng on the wall in the 
revolutions of the 1820's and 1830's. Discuss. 

6. For what reasons was it easier to enforce the 
Metternich system in Itoly than in Franco? 

7. For whot reasons did the workers in several 
countries support the bourgeoisie against the 
Metternich system? 

8. Millions of Europeans os well as Latin Amer- 
icans should have been groteful for the proclama- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Explain why. 

9. To what extent were the members of the 


Metternich system inconsistent in their actions in 
Greece? 

10. Give proof from the Metternich system that 
sometimes reactionaries ore the real revolu- 
tionaries, 

11. Even after Metternich fled from Austria, his 
spirit lingered on. Give proof. 

12. What lessons might lovers of democracy 
learn by studying the methods of Napoleon 111? 

13. Napoleon III was once called "Napoleon the 
Little." To what extent was this description 
occurate? 

14. Even a stronger emperor than Nopoleon III 
would have had difficulty establishing on empire 
in Mexico in the 1860's. Give reasons. 

15. Napoleon III used nationalism and militor- 
ism to strengthen his empire, but these two foctors 
eventually weakened it. Explain and prove. 

16. By faking France info the Franco-Prussian 
War, Napoleon 111 wos in a sense issuing death 
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warrants to generotions os yet unborn. Discuss. 
]7. Such Incidents os the Peterloo Massacre ore 
o sign of o governmeni's weokness rother thon of 
its strength. Explain. 

)8. Show that, even In Britain, denrocrocy wei 
in its infoncy in 1800. 

IP, The British Jn 1832 proved once non fhot 
reforms con be won without bloodshed. Discuss. 

20. Whot wos un-Americon about the Alien end 
Sedition Acts? 


21. What do you think should be done to molce 
education even more democrotic? 

22. Why do you think freedom of religion wos 
Included as the first port of the first omendmenl 
to our Constitution? 

23. For whot reosons ore these who oppose 
women's righls today on the deientire? 

24. Give reosons why there hos been ever* 
increosing interest In the Welfore of unfortunotes 
in modem times. 


Activities to Develop Creotive Abilities, Skiffs, ond Deeper Understanding 


1. On on outline mop of the world, indicofe the 
territorial changes mode at the Congress of 
Vienna. 

2. Submit to the doss current events committee 
newspaper clippings which indicate thot there is 
a kind of Metternich system in certain oreos of 
the world todoy. 

3. For o group project, write brief biogrophicof 
sketches on (o) "Who Wos Who of the Congress 
of Vienna" or (b) "Important Men Named louli 
of the Metternich Period," including louls XVIIt, 
Louis Philippe, Louis Kossuth, and Louis Blanc 

4. look up the Carlsbad Decrees for en orol 
report. 

5. As o reseorch project, find out why mony 
Europeans were sympathetic to and oefive In the 
Greek War for Independence. Sum up the moln 
reasons. 

d. With a collaborator, write o conversollon such 
os might have taken place in on Imoginary exiles' 
dub in England among Charles X, Louis Philippe, 
and Metternich, 

7. Write a report on the Terrible June Doys. 

8. Moke time lines showing highlights In the 
coreers of the two Napoleons. 

9. Write on essay entitled: (o) "Styles Set by 
Empress Eugenie"? (b) "Exhibits ct the World's 

j Foirln Porisln 18(57"; (c) "Poris Beoutified by No- 

Summing Up 

1. Answer the questions under each of the 
llluitrotioni in this chapter In your notebook. 

2. Ether drow or tell what you would put Into 
0 closs-plonned mural designed to indicole the 

ighlighfj Jn development of democracy from 


pofeon Hi"; or (dj "Victor Hugo Versus Nopoleon 
III" 

10. imagine yourself getting signolures for the 
Chartists' petition. Whot arguments might you 
irse to urge people to sign? 

11. Select any topic from Scott and Boltzly's 
Reodingt m taropeen History Since 1514 which 
Is discussed In this chopter. Report on why you 
selected If ond whot Interesting highlights you 
found in It. 

12. Moke o report showing how the views of 
(o) Jefferson, (b) Jockson, or fej Lincoln were In 
direct opposition to the Ideos represented by the 
Metternich system. 

I3 Prepare posters for a committee project on 
DemocToey in Educotion. Include some on the 
contributions of (o) Comenfus, (b) Pesfolorzl, fc) 
Rousseau. (d| Jefferson, (e) Horace Monn, (f) 
Sormiento, fg) Mery Lyon, ond ether*. 

14. For o series of radio progroms on "Famous 
Women in History," (o) submit to the plonn/ng 
committee your list of the women you would 
include ond (b) the reosons for your choice in 
eoch cose. 

15. Wth some clossmotes, visit such on ogency 
o* the Red Cross or the Solvoflon Army, ond 
report to the class on whot it does to promote 
the welfore of unfortunotes. 


the time of ondenf Athens to the present day. 

3. From Chopters 12, 13, and 14, select- (a) the 
shree persons who you think did most to promote 
demowocy; end <b) the three who you think did 
jROst la hinder it. Tell why In eoch case. 
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UNIT FIVE: THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL UNITY 


15 ... . NATIONALISM 
MAKES RAPID 
STRIDES 


Bonds Which SHmuiale Nofionolism • The Slow Development of Nationalism 
Before 1789 • Influence of the French Revolution on Nationalism • Na- 
tionalism in the United States and Canada • How Geography, Population 
Differences, ond History Have Helped to Make Lotin-American Republics 
Nationalistic • Latin America's Pioneers in Promoting Nationalism • 
Democracy Lags Behind Nationalism in Lotin America • The Rocky Road 
of Nationalism in Russia • The Irish Struggle Eight Centuries for Independ- 
ence • Mozzini Propagandizes for, Cavour Plans for, and Gariboldi Fights 
for Italian Unification • Bismorck Uses "Blood ond Iron" to Unify Ger- 
many • The Franco-Prussian War Intensifies Nationolism in Germany and 
France • Nationalism Breaks Up the Austrian ond Turkish Empires • The 
Great Powers Influence Bolkon Nationalism • Nationalism Among the Turks 
Before 1914 e Joponesc Nationolism Rooted in Japanese Feudalism • 
Many Asians and Africans Slow to Develop Notionalism • The New Notion- 
alism Tends to Be Less Democratic • Nationolism Has Its Virtues • No- 
tionalism ond Internationalism Live Together 


Americans sing: 

"Aincrif.i! America! 

God .slied Hi.s grace on thee . . 
Englishmen sing: 

Tlie land of my fathers, the land of my 
choice, 

Tlic land in wliich poets and minstrels 
rejoice . , /' 

Svvcdc5 sing: 

■‘1 greet thee, most hcaiiteoiis land upon 
earth . . 

Every country has patriotic songs which c.\- 
prc.ss ideas similar to these. Such songs nat- 
unilly arouse in people an intense emotion of 
loyalty toward their nation. Tin's spirit is 
called nationalmn. Nationalism gives indi- 
viduals a .sense of belonging to a group with 


which they share common ideals, traditions, 
and culture, frequently a common language, 
and sometimes a common origin and religion. 
However, this is not always true. In the case 
of the United States, the people are national- 
istic like those of other nations, but they arc 
of many different origins and religions. Switz- 
erland, which is a nation, has three national 
languages. 

The French in Canada and the Welsh in 
Great Britain are nationalities because they 
have preserved their own culture, traditions, 
and language. Yet they are not nations be- 
cause they are not politically independent. 
Usually, when a nationality desires to become 
a nation, its nationalism is c.xccptionally 
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Donees of Scotlond end Indio. How do such donees give people o feeling of notionolism? 


strong. This was true, for example, of the 
Irish while they were struggling for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 

Introducing Nationalism 

Donds Which Stimulate Naiionatlem. 
People having a common language, religion, 
or origin usually take pride in their nations 
artistic and scientific achicNements. Parades, 
festivals, native cooking, and national dances 
also help to arouse nationalism. So do na- 
tional pastimes, such as baseball in the 
United Stales and bullfighting in Spain. Na- 
tional holidays in memory of heroes or mar- 
1>TS, flag salutes, and victories (or even de- 
feats) in wars tend to make people national- 
istic. Nationalism among subject peoples is 
usually increased when they are persecuted. 

The Slow Development of Nationalism 
Before J7S9. Primitive tnbes seem to have 
been somewhat nationalistic. Their members, 
united by common speech and a common 
religion, pledged undying loyalty to the tribal 
government. However, from about 4000 BC. 
to about 1700 A.o , nationalism as we kno%v it 
did not exist. Huge empires, feudalism, and 
universal religions (such as medieval Chris- 
tianity and Islam) hindered the dex-elopment 
of nations for centuries. Unlike nations, the 
universal religions stressed ways in which 
people are similar, rather than ways in which 


they arc different. But as mankind crossed 
the bridge to modern times, nations began to 
grow stronp Among the many early seeds of 
nationalism were British pride in the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, in Shakespeare’s 
plays, and in their many colonies, and French 
pride in Joan of Arc and the Golden Ago of 
Louis XIV. 

Influence of the French Resolution on 
Nationalism. No c'cnt in history has done 
more to spread modem nationalism csery'- 
where than the French Ilcvolution When 
invasion threatened, even French women and 
children pitched in to help save the nation. 
A national flag, a national anthem, a national 
holid.iy, a national army, all developed dur- 
ing the revolution The national slogan, 
Lihcnij, EquaUtij, and Fraternity, summed up 
the spirit of modem nationalism. Tlie French 
revolutionaries upheld the right of people 
eveiyvvherc to decide their own form of 
government. This is known as national self- 
dcicrminaiion As we kmow, French soldiers 
spread the nationalistic ideals of the French 
Revolution. Patriotic resistance to Napoleon 
also did much to promote nationalism in the 
conquered countries 

There arc two sharp differences between 
the national spirit of early modem times and 
the nationalism promoted by the French 
Revolution. The allegiance of the people had 
now been transferred from the king to the 



The louvre in Paris, The ort exhibits in this mo- 
scum are a source of national pride and inter- 
national interest. 


nation itself. Furthennore, tlic nationalistic 
spirit hepan to shift from the aristocratic few 
to the people as a whole. Tints, a kind of 
inarriape developed between nationalism and 
democracy. 

Nationalism in the Western 
Hemisphere 

Nationalism in the United States. The 
United State.s is a good c.xample of how per- 
sotis of many different national origins, races, 
and religions can work together to make a 
niiited nation. During the colonial period, the 
Fnglish langnngc, enstoms. and leg.al tradi- 
tions were shared by many colonist.s. This 
onnmon background served as a foundation 
for n.afionalism. .\tany iininigr.anls who came 
to the United .'States sharing a Iteritape of 
oppre.ssiott were proud of their adopted coun- 
try. Tlte Declaration of Independence w.a.s 
an irrspir.Uion to .American nationalism. The 
ere.ition of a citiren army to fight a common 
•stiupgle (the .Vmeric.m Kevolutionk the cele- 
bration of Independence D.iy (July 4th). and 
the adoption of a n.ational flag, all contrihntcd 
to .Aincric.m n.rtionalism. .As elsewhere, the 
middle cl.rss wa-; the h.ackl'one of the .Amcr- 
ic'.m nationalist movement. Businessmen led 
the imnement for indejx'ndence and cn- 
arnmped impmve.ments in transportation 


which would tic the new nation logetlicr am 
promote prosperih’. 

The Constitution of the United State 
grants important powers to the national gov 
emment. -As a result of the victorv- of th 
Union over the Southern Confederacy ii 
1SS5. the power of the nation.al govern 
ment incrc-ased. As the Industrial Revolutio: 
spread, more and more problems developed 
The n.alional government assumed greatc 
and greater re.spon.sibiIitv’ for solving thes 
problems. 

Nationalism increased as the United State 
c-vpanded to the Pacific Ocean. In fact, man; 
n.ationalists said that it was God’s will for thi 
United States to c.\pand not only westward ti 
tlie Pacific, but southward to Panama. Thi 
Tomb of the Unkmown Soldier, The Star 
Spangled Banner, the folk songs of Stcphc! 
Foster. Lincolns “Geth-sburg Address.’’ ant 
the poems of AAnlt AA’hitman are a few o 
the in.spirations to American nation.'ili.sni. 

Nationalism in Canada. Touri.sts in Can 
ada have long had the impression that then 
arc two Can.adas: one English and ont 
French. In a sense, there are. Yet Canad; 
i.s a nnited nation. \A1iat explains this .ap 
parent contradiction? Before the eighteonll 
centtiry- such Frenchmen as Cartier anc 
Clmmpl.ain ( pages 234, 261 ) laid the b.a.«is fo 
the French Empire in Canada. M.any Frencl 
(hen settled in Quebec and .Montreal, b 
ITRs. .as a resvilt of the French and Indiaj 
War. (he British acquired Canada. Shortb 
after (he British made it cle.ar that they woulc 
never interfere with the French lanpiage, the 
Roman Catholic religion, or the Frencl 
customs of the inh.abitants. During the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Loyalists (page 515) fled 
from the thirteen Colonies and settled to the 
west of the French in Canada. Soon they 
were joined by immigrants from Britain. Be- 
fore long. dLsagreemonts developed between 
these settlers and their French neighbors. 
Tl:at is why the British government in 17SI 
divided Canada into what is now the Engli.sh 
province of Ont.ario and the French province 
nf Quebec. 
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During the War of 1812, soldiers from the 
United States tried to invade Canada. Jn 
spite of their differences, English and French 
Canadians united in resisting this invasion. 
However, there was considerable jealousy be- 
tween the legislatures of English and French 
Canada. Furthermore, each wanted more 
self-government. For these reasons and be- 
cause a severe depression had occurred, both 
provinces unsuccessfully rebelled against 
England in 1837. Great Britain then sent over 
Lord Durham to investigate the trouble. On 
his advice, in 1840, English and French Can- 
ada were united and granted much self- 
government. Durham realized that conces- 
sions could do more than force to hold the 
British Empire together. Lord Durham’s re- 
port laid the basis for more self-government 
in other British colonies later. 

Some of the remaining differences between 
the English and the French were solved by 
the British North America Act of 1867, which 
created the Dominion of Canada. Quebec, 
Ontario, and other provinces (New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia) were lied together in 
a federal union, similar to that of the United 
Slates. The constitution allowed much self- 
government to each province but gave the 
greater power to the central government. It 
intensified Canadian nationalism further by 
doing away with internal tariffs and by giving 
Great Britain still less authority over Canada. 
In time, westward expansion led to the cre- 
ation of new provinces in western Canada, 
such as Manitoba, Saskatche^van, and Bntish 
Columbia. As these, too, were admitted to 
the federal union, national pride iiicre.ased. 

^Vhy, then, do some tourists get the im- 
pression that there are two Canadas? Because 
French-speaking Canadians retain their own 
language, culture, and church schools. Some 
French Canadians regard Quebec rather than 
Canada as their native land. They feel no 
special loyalty to Great Britain, ^ct, most 
French and English Canadians sing their 
p.atriotic song, O CanaiJn, just as enthusias- 
tically as other nationalistic peoples sing 
theirs 


Noliortalisni in Latin America. In each 
of the twenty Latin-Amcrican republics there 
is considerable nation.il pride. Vet some peo- 
ple mistakenly speak of Latin America as if 
it were one nation. Tliis is not surprising 
Most Latin Americans speak Spanish and 
worship in the Roman Catholic faith Tlicir 
l.tw codes arc largely Latin in origin. Shortly 
after the thirteen Colonics won their inde- 
pendence from Britain, the Sp.inish-American 
provinces revolted ag.ninst Spam. Tlicy were 
united in their h.ilred of Spanish aulocrac)', 
corruption, censorship, and restrictions on 
their trade (page 269), But there were many 
reasons why each nation fell different from 
the others. 

Ceograpfiij Helps to Make Latin-Amcrican 
Republics Nationalistic. It is seven thousand 
miles from Mexico’s northern border to Cape 
Horn at the southern tip of South America. 
Even today it would be hard to make this 
trip except by nupline There is still neither 
a railroad nor a highway’ which covers this 
entire stretch. In many places there tire only 
mule trails. 

The geography of Latin America helps to 
explain why it developed into many different 
nations rather than into one united nation. 
For example, Chile is cut off from Argentina 
by the second highest mountain range in 
the world — the Andes— and from Peru by 
the Atacama Desert. Landlocked Paraguay 
is practically buried in a deep forest. An- 
other inland nation, Bolivia, is cut off from 
the west coast by high plateaus and volcanic 
mountain peaks. Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador are cut off from one another by off- 
shoots of the Andes Mountains. 

Great riser systems also seem to form 
natural boundaries to separate nations Ar- 
gentina, for example, is separated from 
Uruguay by the Rio de la Plata and its 
branches. Tlie Orinoco River forms part 
of the Colombia-Veneziiela boundar>’. In 
northern Brazil is the largest river in the 
w'orld. the Amazon. Its rain-soaked valleys, 

*A Pan-Amencan llichwa)' b untJfT ronUnirtlo^ • 
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republics wished to glorify its own contribu- 
tion and its own heroes. In Latin America, 
the revolutionaries themseh'cs disagreed 
violently on such questions as monarchies 
versus republics. This emphasized differ- 
ences among the Latin-American nations. 

A New Yorker would probably be more 
at home in Buenos Aires than would an In- 
dian from Peru. For in many ways the Latin- 
American countries arc as different from one 
another as they are from the United States. 
Frequent border wars have intensified na- 
tional hatreds. Name calling here, as among 
other extreme nationalists, is common. Many 
of the smaller nations fear the larger ones- 
Frequently ambitious politicians stir up na- 
tionalistic feeling against other countries. By 
so doing, they hope to win the support of 
the people and rise to power. We shall later 
see many instances, nevertheless, of co-opera- 
tion among the Latin-American republics, 
especially in the past fifty years or so. 

Some Obstacles to Nationalism in the 
Latin-American Republics. Certain obstacles 
prevented nationalism from being even 
stronger in Latin America. In the thirteen 
Colonies, and also in many European revolu- 
tions during the Meltemich period, democ- 
racy had been closely linked with national- 
ism. In Latin America, nationalism was on 
its own. Most of the people were so poverty- 
stricken and illiterate that they took little 
part in the nationalistic uprisings of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Spanish kings had turned over huge tracts 
of land in the New World to their favorites 
Millions of Latin Americans lacked land. 
They therefore had to work long hours at 
low wages on the estates of the Spanish ans- 
tocrats. Soon many fell so heavily into debt 
that they could no more leave the land than 
could a medieval serf. Such persons are 
known as peons. This was the kind of feudal- 
ism which de\'eIoped in Latin America and 
hindered nationalism. The estates of these 
wealthy and powerful aristocrats were fairly 
self-sufficient. Therefore, the landowners saw 
no real advantage in forming a strong, united 



This woman continually chews coca leaves, a 
common hobit among mlnen' families tn Bolivia. 
This drug hobit, coupled with their extremely 
low stondord of living, shortens their spon of )/fe. 

nation. Furthermore, many such owners had 
armies whose orders were obeyed for hun- 
dreds of miles around If there were a strong 
central government, the power of these mili- 
tary landlords would be curbed. 

As we have noted, businessmen usually 
realize that when there is a strong central 
government, business prospers. But in the 
Latin-Amcncan republics nationalism was 
handicapped because for a long time there 
was almost no such middle class. ^Vhy? To 
Spanish aristocrats, only wealth in land 
counted. It was considered undignified to 
make a hvmg from trade, manufacturing, or 
most of the professions. This altitude, im- 
ported to the New W'orld, also checked the 
spread of an Industrial Bevolution. All this 
helps to explain wh>' at least half of the 
150,000,000 people of Latin America live in 
shocking poverty.’ Tlie situation is especially 
shocking for an area fairly rich in resources. 

newu ot Tmi. far are 

a few pennin a day plus thetr tlnv ration of food «n(! 
rl^hinc. The coca Ica>rt. which are alvo part of 
the pay of some, conlain the drujt cocaine. Chewing 
these lea'TS helps to deaden their hunger pangs. 
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San Marlin and Bolfvar Meet, 


Furthermore, many Spaniards had come to 
the New World, not to build homes and raise 
families, but to make their fortunes and re- 
turn home. Tlieir attitude was that of Cortez, 
who had said: “I came to get gold, not to till 
the soil like a peasantl” Many Indians were 
forced into hard labor extracting gold from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. Tiicy died by 
the thousands. Under such conditions, how 
much patriotism could be developed? More- 
over, in certain countries, such as Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Bolivia, many nati\'cs live in isolated 
mountain communities where the national 
government has little control over them. 

One aim of schools is to promote national 
pride. But in Latin America, where educa- 
tion has lagged, to fulfdl this aim is difficult. 
In certain Uatin-.A.merican countries, nearly 
eighty per vtmt of the people can neither read 
nor write, lliis illiteracy seems especially 
Imgic hec.ausc universities were established 
in Latin America long before llicy were any 
in llie thirteen Colonies. Still another obstacle 
to nationalism has been the desire of some 
.st.itesmen to build a united Latin America 


rather than to develop strong, independen 
republics. 

Bolivar and Sucre Liberate Northern Soutl 
America. "I will not give rest to my arm o 
my soul till I have broken the chains that bine 
my fatherland to Spain.” This was the pledg( 
taken by Simon Bolivar (1783-1830), a Creok 
from Caracas,^ when he was only twenty-two 
He dreamed of building a united Latin Amer 
ica free from that brutal Bourbon, Ferdinanc 
VII of Spain. Excej)! for Brazil, all tin 
present-day Latin-American republics wen 
once part of Spain’s colonial empire. Unde 
Spain’s autocratic rule, they had little oppor 
tunity to get experience in self-govemmeni 
Colonials were even forbidden to read book 
e.xpressing democratic ideas. They also hac 
strong economic grievances against Spait 
(page 445). The Creoles, who usually hat 
wealth and education, resented the fact thai 
government positions were monopolized bj 
men sent from Spain. Bolivar’s efforts helpec 
to liberate the area which now includes the 
republics of Venezuela, Colombia, Panama 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and northern Peru. 

Bolivar had been strongly influenced by ar 
earlier Venezuelan Creole patriot, Franciscc 
Miranda. Miranda had fought autocracy ir 
both the American and French revolutions 
and had unsuccessfully worked for Vene 
zuela’s independence from Spain in 1811 
In 1816 Miranda died in a Spanish dungeon 
broken-hearted. 

Then Bolivar assumed leadership of the 
independence movement in northern Soutl 
America. In 1819, after having freed his na- 
tive Venezuela, he startled the Spaniards b> 
scaling the Andes with his army. His victory 
over the enemy led to the establishment oi 
Great Colombia (the entire northern coasi 
of South America). Tlie Liberator, as Bolivar 
was called, was made its President. Five 
years later, his brilliant general, Suerd-, gave 
the finishing blow to the Spaniards in the 
Battle of Ayacucho, high up in the Peruvian 
Andes. 

- Caracas is tlie capital of \'cnczucl.i lociny. 
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But the last years of Bolivar s life «-ere sad 
3nes. Xfany suspected him of wanting to be 
i dictator. Some even intrigued to murder 
t\im. His dream of building a united South 
America was shattered when his oum Great 
Colombia broke up into three separate re- 
publics — Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor. Bolivar, who had spent his o^v^ fortune 
on the independence movement, was gl\’en 
a small pension and ordered into retirement. 
He died at forty-seven, a sick and disillu- 
sioned man. 

San Marlin and O’Higgins Liberate Sojrfh- 
em South America. Just as Bolivar has be- 
come the hero of northern South America, 
Jose de San Martin (1778-1850) has become 
the outstanding hero of southern South Amer- 
ica. San Martin, also a Creole, helped to oust 
Spain from his native Argentina. Like Bolirar, 
San Martin led his troops o%'er the perilous 
Andes. This daring feat led to the liberation 
of Chile and contributed to that of Peru. He, 
too, had an able general like Sucr4: the 
Chilean patriot, Bernardo O’H/ggins.* In 
1822, Bolivar from the north and San Martin 
from the south held a dramatic meeting at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. It would seem that at 
this meeting San Martin wanted the liberated 
areas to become monarchies and Boli^’ar 
wanted them to become republics. Shortly 
aftenvard, San Martin exiled himself to 
France, leaving the stage to Bolivar. 

Dom Pedro Liberates Brazil There was 
little difference between the sv’ay Portugal 
governed Brazil and the autocratic way in 
which Spain governed its colonies. But, 
strange as it may seem, the man who brought 
about Brazils independence from Portugal 
was heir to the Portuguese thronel This is 
how it happened: In 1S07, Napoleon I con- 
quered Portugal, and the Portuguese king 
fled to Brazil, Portugal’s colony. He then 
became Emperor of Brazil. After Napoleon I 
was exiled, the Portuguese Parh’ament called 
the ruler home. His son, Dom Pedro, stayed 
on as ruler of Brazil. The Portuguese Parha- 
ruddier, 

became the national hero of Chile. 


ment soon asked him to return home. too. 
Instead, Dom Pedro led a successful blood- 
less resolution for Brazil's independence. 
Dom Pedro, who became Emperor Pedro I 
of Brazil, niletl autocratically from JS22 to 
1831, when strong opposition forced him to 
return to Portugal. His fi\e->-ear-oId son was 
left as heir to the Brazilian Empire. 

Pedro II, who reigned in Brazil from 1810 
to 18S9, invited thousands of Europeans to 
settle in Brazil. Many Italians settled around 
the coffee port of Sao Paulo. Many Germans 
settled in the cattle areas of southern Brazil. 
Pedro II built many schools. His strongest 
opposition came from Brazil’s big landoum- 
cts, who objected to his abolition of slavery. 
When he was dethroned, Brazil became a 
republic. However, a great tribute was paid 
to Pedro’s democratic reign when another 
Latin American remarked; “The only repub- 
lic in South America is ended, the Empire of 
Braziir 

In territory and population, Brazil is larger 
than any other Latin-American republic. This 
bigness, together with poor means of trans- 
portation, has hindered unity in Brazil and 
thus prevented the development of a strong 
spint of nationalism. All o! Brazil is cast of 
the United States Therefore, it could be 
more easily invaded by European nations 
than could other Latin-Amencan countries. 
Unity in Brazil is thus very important. To 
win the co-operation of its states, Brazil in 
1691 adopted a federal constitution* similar 
to ours. 

Mexico's Ntzfional Leaders In 1811, a 
pnest. Father Hidalgo, was shot by the Span- 
iards who ruled Mexico He had abolished 
slavery and had divided up seized land 
among the Indians and Mestizos In 1815, 
another priest, Father Morelos, also was shot 
because he and his followers had fought the 
Spaniards and had declared Mexico inde- 

• Frcqural dlsputrs between thosr who wanted i 
strong central government and tbwe vvho wanted 
strong local goverrunetits have Occurred In other 
f jfin .Ammran r^njbhcs ss wrIL Like CrarjI. At- 
genboi and Mexico have tned to solve this poblem 
by setting up a federal. type government 
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pendent. In 1821, Mexico finally became an 
independent nation. Agustin dc Iturbide, the 
Creole leader of this successful revolution, 
was an officer in the Spanish army who had 
joined the Mexican nationalists. Iturbide 
proved to be less interested in Mexico’s wel- 
fare than in his own career. He made himself 
Emperor of Mexico. He even tried to domi- 
nate all of Central America,® which had also 
won its independence from Spain. Soon, 
however, a revolution broke out, a Mexican 
Republic was set up, and Iturbide was shot. 

In 1864, Maximilian, supported by the 
troops of Napoleon III, made himself Empe- 
ror of Me.xico (page 356). This invasion in- 
flamed Mexican nationalism Led by a well- 
educated Indian, Benito Juarez, Mexican pa- 
triots successfully fought to save their home- 
land, Judrez became a great Mexican hero. 
As president of the Mexican Republic, Juirez 
tried to help the Indians by giving them land 
and by establishing schools. He also decreed 
the separation of church and state. 

Democracy Lags Behind l^ationalism in 
Latin America. Latin America has had many 
leaders who have taken steps forward In the 
march of democracy, only to be succeeded by 
dictators who hax’e taken steps backward. 
For example, Rivadavia, Argentine leader 
from about 1820 to 1827, promoted education, 
strove to introduce universal suffrage, and 
worked for a more just legal system. But 
terror, torture, corruption, and murder were 
the tactics of Juan Manuel de Rosas, bis suc- 
cessor, who controlled Argentina until J552. 
Another tyrant, Francisco Lopez, dictator of 
Paraguay from IS62 to 1870, tried to fight 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay all at one 
time. So many males were slaughtered that 
Paraguay became practically a land of wom- 
en. Such dictators and the hundreds of others 
who have frequently dominated the Latin- 
American republics usually seized power by 
force and ruled by fear. 

Actually, most Latin-American revolutions 

Since 1839. there ha\c been five Independent 
republics In Central Amencn Tliey are Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Nlcaraifua, Honduras, and Costa B»ca 


have been coups d'etat caused by competition 
for pouer between small groups. Millions of 
Latin Americans are too WTCtchedly poor and 
too weakened by tropical diseases to revolt 
against dictators. However, peons and other 
workers have p.artjcip.tted in revolutions in 
hopes of raising their standard of living. 
Foreign nations tr>-ing to increase their trade 
or influence In Latin America have been ac- 
cused of encouraging revolutions there. 

Latin-American republics hav c formed con- 
stitutions and elected presidents. But many 
of these constitutions have been drawn up by 
men with little practical experience m gov- 
ernment. Tlie presidents electetl are often 
soldiers who expect rigid army obedience 
from their people. Frequently such presidents 
disregard the constitutions and become dicta- 
tors. The few Latin Americans wlio ovvti ex- 
tensive lands and mines usually also control 
government policies. Such persons have 
tended to discourage the expansion of educa- 
tion, for educated persons usually demand 
higher standards of living and more democ- 
rat*. .Moreover, even today elections there 
are not always free from force and corruption. 
Vet, as we shall sec, democratic progress is 
slowly being made in Latin America. 

Nationalism in Europe 

A Synopsis of IS'inetccnih-Century Eu- 
ropean Nationalism. Tlie Congress of Vi- 
enna (1815) tried to destroy the union be- 
tween nafionalism and democracy and to kill 
off both. The attempt failed Tliroughout 
nincteenth-centurj’ Europe, the people re- 
volted in order to win democracy and na- 
tional unity, ^^'e have seen how, in the early 
J820s, uprisings of the people against t>Tan- 
nical rulers in the Italian states and m Spam 
were suppressed by the Mettcmich system. 
The Creeks, with foreign aid, won their in- 
dependence from the Turks in 1829. Using 
guns, the Belgians won their independence 
from the Dvttch in 1630. Without guns, the 
Nonvegians were to win their indei>cndencc 
from the Swedes in 1903 (page 492). In 1S31, 
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A Typical Irish Scene. How do you explain the 
strong spirit of nationalism of the Irish? 


and again in 18&3, the Polish people unsuc- 
cessfully rebelled against the Tsar of Russia. 
Yet Polish nationalism did not die. 

Tlie disunited German and Italian peoples 
wanted their own unified nations. In 1848, 
they, like many of the peoples of the Aus- 
trian Empire, unsuccessfully rebelled (page 
3.0 I). However, by the end of the nineteenth 
century, nationalism had triumphed in many 
areas of Europe. Germany and Italy had be- 
come united nations. Hungary had become 
an equal partner with Austria in the Habs- 
burg Empire. And such Balkan states as 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
had broken away from the Turkish Empire. 

The Rocky Rond of IVationnIism in 
Rns.-dn. Russia was far behind western 
Europe in developing a strong spirit of 
nationalism. Its vast size, poor transportation, 
long Mongol rule, and many different peo- 
ples were all obstacles to Russian unity (page 
27.5). The backbone of nationalism in other 
countries, a strong middle class, was lacking 
in Russia. In fact, Russia still had a kind of 
feudal System until fairly recently. 

However, there were some signs of Rus- 
sian nationalism in c.arly modern times. Such 
rulers ns Peter and Catherine e.xlcndcd Rus- 
sian territory .and cenlr.alized control of the 
government by subduing the nobility. An- 
other stimulus to nationalism was the cst.ab- 
lishrne.'it of a national church with the tsar 
at its head. Russia had its national legends. 


too, such as the one on wliich the opera 
Prince Igor is based. 

For centuries many Russian tsars dreamed 
of uniting all peoples of Slavic origin, even 
non-Russians, in eastern and southeastern 
Europe, under Russian guidance. This move- 
ment was called Fan-Slavism. Tsars in the 
late nineteenth century were to use Pan- 
Slavism to promote an aggressive tj-pe of 
nationalism. This nationalism was based upon 
the idea tliat the Slavic peoples were superior 
to other peoples, and that the Russians were 
superior to all other Slavs. 

Nineteenth-century tsars tried to compel 
the many different peoples in their empire to 
speak only Russian, to read only Russian 
literature, and to adopt the Russian Orthodo.v 
faith. This unpopular policy which forced 
nationalism on the people was called Russifi- 
cation. The Communists, who overthrew 
the tsar in 1917, then preached international- 
ism. However, they too soon began to irrac^ 
tice intense nationalism (Chapter 23). 

Tlie Irish Struggle Eight Centuries for 
Independence. Easter Monday, 1949, was 
a great day for the Irish. On this day the new 
Republic of Ireland cut its last tie to Britain. 
The Irish trace their claim to Ireland to the 
first landing there of their ancestors, the 
Celts, in 350 b.c. But ever since the British 
invasions of the twelfth century (page 253), 
Ireland Jiad been more or less under British 
control. Frequently, over tliis eight-hundred- 
year period, the green pasture lands of the 
Emerald Isle, as Ireland is called, have been 
soaked red with the blood of Irish nationalists 
and British soldiers. 

Reasons jor Irish Bitterness Toward the 
British. After England became a Protestant 
nation, Ireland remained Roman Catholic. 
Yet the Irish were compelled to pay taxes 
to support the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Ireland. Not until 1793 were Catholics 
allowed to vote. And not until 1829" were 


• Beforo 1829, .-ill inenibcrs of Parli.inienl were re- 
quired to swear al!cp;iancc to the king as head of the 
Chureli. Catholics refused to take such an 

o.ilh. 
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they permitted to become public ofEciaU. 

For centuries conquering English kings had 
been handing out Irish lands to their favor- 
ites. In time, almost all the land in Ireland 
was owned by British landlords. Thus, most 
of the Irish were obliged to become tenants 
or laborers on lands which they fell belonged 
to them. Since most of the landlordsjived in 
England, they were called absentee landlords. 
Their agents in Ireland collected high rents 
but seldom made improvements. The poverty- 
stricken Irish peasants lived in dilapidated 
cabins with thatched roofs and little furni- 
ture. They had little to eat but potatoes and 
milk. \Vhen a potato famine struck Ireland in 
1846, thousands of Irishmen cither died of 
hunger or left the country. In less than a 
century, Ireland's population fell from eight 
million to four million, with most of the emi- 
grants going to the United Slates. 

The Irish also had a political grievance 
against the British. The Act of Union (ISOl) 
had abolished the Irish Parliament at Dublin 
and granted the Irish the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the British Parliament There- 
after, for over a century, Irish nationalists 
had demanded either a parliament of their 
own (home rtde) or complete independence 
from Great Britain. 

An important obstacle to the nationalist 
movement was the desire of six counties in 
northern Ireland (usually referred to as Ul- 
ster) to remain united with Great Britain. 
Northern Ireland is inhabited mainly by Eng- 
lish and Scottish Presb>1crians. They asserted 
that independence for all of Ireland would 
mean Catholic domination of the Protestant 
north. They also asserted that the farmers of 
the south would impose heavy taxes on the 
businessmen of the north. 

Settling the Differences Bcticcen Britain 
and Ireland. In 1869. British Prime Minister 
Gladstone pul through a law which provided 
that the Irish no longer had to pay taxes to 
support the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
Gladstone abo initiated a policy which en- 
abled Irish tenants to buy the lands which 
they rented from the absentee landlords. The 


British government lent them money, to be 
repaid o\ cr a long period of time. Gladstone 
supiKjrtcd home rule for Ireland, too, but 
without much success. Some disappointed 
Irish nationalists were to seek by bloodj' re- 
bellion xvhat they could not gain by parlia- 
mentary methods. Bit by bit the British gov- 
ernment was forced to make more and more 
concessions (page 459). However, as late as 
1949, xvhen the independent Republic of 
Ireland was bom, one Irish nationalist was to 
declare; “Our joy on this occasion is marred 
by the fact that six of our northern counties 
remain arbitrarily cut away from us." Thus 
the present aim of the republic is the annexa- 
tion of Ulster, 

Nationalism Unifies Italy, 

Itohj Long Disunited. 

“Two seas and the Alps shall our Italy bound; 

The oppressor no more in our land shall be 
foundl" 

— From the Garibaldi Anthem. 

'This song expresses the dream of nlnetecnlb- 
century Italian nationalists. But from the da)'S 
of andent Borne, Italy was not a united coun- 
try free from foreign oppressors. In the early 
nineteenth century, part of Italy had been 
temporarily united under Napoleon I. How- 
ex'er. m 1815 the Congress of Vienna had 
made of Italy once more what has been called 
just a geographtcal expression In the north, 
Austna had annexed Lombardy and Vcnctia. 
Ilabsburg relatives ruled Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany The Pope ruled the Papal 
Stales of central Italy, including Rome. A 
Bourbon ruled the Kingdom of the Two S/d- 
lies 'The Kingdom of Sardinia (made up of 
Piedmont and the island of Sardinia) was 
goxerned by a king of the House of Savoy. 

Bonds Stimulating and Obstacles Hinder- 
ing Italian Unification. Italian nationalists 
gloried in the achievements of andent Rome 
and of the Italian Renaissance. Other bonds 
vvhidi stimulated Italian nationalism were a 
common basic language, a common religion, 
and common customs “The fact that the Ital- 
ian peninsula is so naturally bounded by 

aw 
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Morzini ond Gariboldi Meet. 

“two seas and the Alps” also explains why 
many Italians wanted a unified nation. 

Although Napoleon I had given Italians a 
taste of national unity, many nationalistic Ital- 
ians deeply resented French domination. 
Even more they resented the settlement at 
the Congress of Vienna which disided Italy. 
Tliey showed their resentment by rebelling 
in the lS20's and again in 1S4S. 

But winning Italian unification was not 
easy. Italian n.afionalists were constantly 
watch'..‘d by spies. Tljeir meetings were bro- 
l:cn up. Ho-Tahle torture in foul dungeons was 
the fate of many, .\uslria opposed a united 
Italy because it would mean the end of Aus- 
trian control in the peninsula. Furthermore, 
a succc-.ssful revolution in Italy might encour- 
age m.any discontcntc-d peoples in the Aus- 
lri.in Empire to revolt. The Pope feared tliat 
a united Italy migiit threaten his position as 
tlie head of the Church and as ruler of the 

SSJ 


Papal States. And many Italian CaAolics 
were unuiUing to act against the washes o. 
their Pope. Illiterac}-, povertj', and backsv^d 
aEriculhiral and industrial conditions also 
hindered unification. And the nationalists dis- 
agreed as to how Italy should be unified. 
Some w-anted a loose union of Italian states 
headed bv the Pope, Some wanted a limited 
monarchy under the King of Sardinia-Pied- 
mont Others xvanted a republic. 

Mazzini Propagandizes for a United Itahj. 
To Giuseppe Mazzini (1803-1872), the strug- 
gle for Italian independence was like a xe- 
hgious crusade. His speeches and pamphlets 
aroused passionate patriotism. Althou^ 
Mazzini wanted a democratic Italian repub- 
lic, he was not a narrow nationalist His belief 
in the brotherhood of man led him to support 
the cause of downtrodden subject peoples in 
other lands as well as in Italy. In his youth, 
he had joined a secret revolutionary' organi- 
zation, the Carbonari, which often used ter- 
rorism. Once when he was arrested for 1^ 
revolubonarj' acti\'ities, a government offici^ 
warned him: ‘TVe don’t like young people 
thinking unless we know what they are think- 
ing about!” 

Mazzini himself realized how ^’aluable to a 
cause enthusiastic young people can be. To 
arouse and direct this enthusiasm, he left the 
Carbonari and created the Society of "ioung 
Italy, composed of educated Italian youths. 
Their slogans were: “Liberty, Equality, an^ 
Humanity” and “Unity' and Independence. 
Inspired by Mazzini, similar y'outh mo\e- 
ments — including a Young Germany and a 
Young Poland — sprang up in various parts 
of the world. Many' members of Y’oung Italy 
died in unsuccessful attempts to establish 
republics in parts of Italy in 1848. Mazzini 
himself was forced into exile. But his prop^ 
ganda had lit a flame in Italian hearts w'hic 
was not to be e.xtinguished. 

Cacour Plans Italian Unification. Count 
Cavour (1810-1861), Prime Minister of Sar- 
dinia-Piedmont, was just as practical as Maz- 
zini was idealistic. He realized that the King- 
dom of Sardinia-Piedmont was best fitted It 
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lead the fight for a united Italy. Why? In 
1848, its king had gone to war to drive Aus- 
tria from the Italian peninsula and had 
granted his people a constitution. 

Although he serv’cd his king, Victor Em- 
manuel II, loyally, Cavour believed in the 
English type of parliamentary government. 
To prepare Sardinia for the coming struggle 
with Austria, Cavour sought the support of 
the middle class. That is why he helped Sar- 
dinian business by building railroads, mod- 
ernizing agriculture, and reforming taxation 

Careful Cavour realized that tiny Sardinia 
could never defeat big Austria alone. So he 
tried to get European help, First, he became 
an ally of Britain and France against Russia 
in the Crimean War (page 483). Then, in 
1856, at the peace conference in Paris, he 
dramatically called attention to the injustice 
of Austria’s domination over Italy. Nett, he 
made a secret deal with Napoleon III, prom- 
ising France two provinces, Nice and Savoy, 
if Napoleon would help to oust Austria from 
the Italian peninsula. Finally, cunning Cavour 
deliberately provoked the Austro-Sardtnian 
War (1859), which lasted two months. After 
the French and Sardinian forces won im- 
portant battles, Napoleon suddenly quit the 
war. In the peace treaty, Sardinia gained 
Lombardy but not Venetia. Even though 
Napoleon III had not fulfilled his bargain. 
France was given Nice and Savoy. In admira- 
tion of Sardinia’s success, some smaller slates 
(Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and Romagna) 
rebelled against their rulers in 1860 and voted 
to join Sardinia. 

Garibaldi Fights for Italian Unification. 
What a movie the adventures of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi (1807-1882) would makel 'This 
blond-haired, bronze-skinned native of Nice 
had in his youth p.articipaled in rebellions 
against the t>Tants nvHo ruled the Italian 
stales. In the early 1830s, with a price on his 
head, he fled to South America. There he 
joined the fight for democracy and national- 
ism in some of the Lalin-American countries. 
For Garibaldi believed that the fight for free- 
dom every\vhere >vas his fight. In South Amer- 


ica Garibaldi trained other Italian exiles for 
another attempt to unify Italy. There, thirty• 
two-)ca^•old Garibaldi fell in love with lovely 
eighlcen-> ear-old Anita, who became his wafe. 
She rode by his side in many raids and re- 
turned with him to Italy. There, in 1849, Gari- 
baldi bravely but unsuccessfully defended 
the short-lived republic which Marzini had 
set up in Rome. Nett came a relentless man- 
hunt by the Austrian secret police to track 
down Garibaldi. It was too much for brave 
Anita, who tragically died. After burjing her 
on a beach. Garibaldi escaped to the United 
States. 

By this time, Garibaldi, unlike Mazzini, had 
become convinced that the unification of Italy 
could be speeded up by co-operating with 
Gavour and the Sardinian monarchy. In 1860, 
with a thousand poorly armed men, he in- 
vaded and conquered the island of Sicily and 
Naples on the mainland. Supported by his 
Red Shirts * and by the cheers of Italian pa- 
triots, Canbaldi could have become dictator 
of the Two Sicilies. Instead, he encouraged 
the holding of a plebiscite, in W'hich the Two 
Sicilies voted to join Sardinia. At about the 
same time, all the Papal States except Rome 
were also annexed In 1861, an Italian Parlia- 
ment proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy. 

Garibaldi was offered riches, high positions, 
and titles. He accepted none. Before retiring 
to his farm, he advised- “. . . Instead of fight- 
ing each other, let Italians now band together 
to fight poverty, illiteracy, superstition, and 
disease " 

Italy Finally Unified. Italy became Prus- 
sia’s ally in a war between Austria and Prus- 
sia in 1866 (page 3SS). When Prussia won, 
Italy was given Venetia. Now all Italy "be- 
tween the two seas and the Alps" was united, 
except for Rome. 

Since 1S49, Napoleon III had stationed 
French troops in Rome to protect the Holy 
City. But when the Franco-Prussian War 

*GanbaIdi'i loldjcn wne »o call«! lircauvc lliclr 
red shirts wfte the only part of Ihdr Rsxb that ioolrd 
like « uniform 
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broke mif, Napoleon called his troops home. 
Ifahan troops then niarclied into Home. In a 
plebiscite the people ovcrsvlieliningly voted 
in fasor of annexation to the new kingdom. 
1 inis, when Rome became the capital of Italy 

m 18,1. Italy was fiiwllymiified 

From ip to 1929, Italian unity was to be 
hindered liy the hostile relation.s}iip between 
Church and go\'ernnicnt. Yet Italian national- 
nm remained strong. For example, many Ital- 
ians were resentful because there were still 
nriMS rp^l by .\ustria but inhabited bv Ital- 
ians Ihe.v e.illed these are.ts on the Austrian 
border near the Adriatic Sea Italia Irredenta 


(unredeemed Italy). After World War I, 
er a dictator, Italj' became aggressively 
tionalistic. After World War II, Italian in 
ps to be handicapped by fierce feuds 
tween radicals and conservatives. 

Nationalism Unifies Germany. For m: 
>ears many Germans had dreamed of bui 
a united German nation out of the mr 
Gernian s(ate,s. In 1871. this dream came tr 
in the unification of Italy, nationalism n 
t ernocnic) had been at least engaged to cr 
icr, i not married. In the unification 
ermain, however, nationalism and denv 
racy scarcely Hirled with each other! 
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Obstacles Hindering and Bonds Stimuht- 
ing German Unification. From 862 to 1S06, 
many German states were combined with 
non-German states in a weak union called 
the Hohj Koman Empire. In 1800, Prussia 
and Austria were the two strongest slates in 
this union. Because of its large non-German 
population, however, Austria did not want 
a united Germany. A united Germany might 
mean Prussian domination of the smaller 
states. Nor did France like the idea of a 
strong united German neighbor. Many of the 
hereditary rulers of such small German states 
as Bavaria and Saxony feared that a unitetl 
Germany might mean the loss of their own 
po\ver. Besides, the Thirty Years’ War had 
left a heritage of bad feeling between the 
Piotesfant states in the north and the Catholic 
states in the south. Finally, the leading occu- 
pation in the eastern German states was farm- 
ing. Industries were beginning to grow up 
in the western states, which were rich in coal 
and iron. Frequently the agricultural and in- 
dustrial areas favored difierenl policies. 

Nevertheless, German nationalists could 
budd upon a common language and pride in 
the accomplishments of great German mu- 
sicians, writers, and plulosophers (Chapter 
20). hforeover, Germans lived in the same 
general area in central Europe. 

Early Steps in German Unification. Napo- 
leon had aided German unificab'on by abol- 
ishing the Holy Roman Empire in 1806 and 
uniting many small German states. 

Vengeful because of their defeat by Napo- 
leon at the Battle of Jena in 1806, the Prus- 
sians became especially nationalistic. Serf- 
dom was abolished and land made available 
to peasants. This made the Prussian people 
fed that they had a greater stale in their 
fatherland. The philosopher Fichte preached 
that the only pure race • in Europe was the 
German. He recommended a state system 
of schools for all, in which nationalistic prop- 
aganda would be spread. Even world-famous 
German historians found it diiGcuU to con- 
^Thu. of coiine, is a minwe oi the word race 
{page 13). 


ceal their prejudice in fa\or of the Hohcniol- 
lerns and the glories of German history. 

Prussia svas determined to domin.itc Ger- 
man unification. Part of its plan \ras the es- 
tablishment of compulsory milifar)' training, 
a practice which had been introduced by 
French revolutionaries in 1703. Tlus practice 
of requiring military' training of all able- 
bodied men was soon imitated in many coun- 
tries, Rivalr)' between Prussia and Austria 
for control of the weal German Confedera- 
tion formed by the Congress of \7cnna also 
stimulated Prussian nationalism. 

In the early nineteenth century, many non- 
Prussian Germans began to feel that Prussia 
was the slate which could unite all Germany. 
After the Napoleonic wars, many German 
states had followed Prussia’s lead in building 
railroads and factories. Businessmen realized 
iJiat, if the many tariffs dividing the German 
states could be eliminated, commerce would 
flovv more freely In 1819, Prussia organized 
a tariff union establishing free trade in terri- 
tories under Pnissian control, By 1&44, most 
of the other German states — but not Aus- 
tria-had joined this tariff union, callcrl the 
Zolherein. Consequently, the business class 
m the German st.atcs supported Prussia’s, not 
Auslnas. leadership. Tlio Frankfurt Assem- 
bly in i8-l8 (page 3Sl}, called to plan for a 
united Germany under Prussia’s leadership, 
was unsuccessful Yet it indicatctl that a 
strong spint of nal»on.nlism existed. 

Bismarck Uses Blood and Iron to Unify 
Germany. In 1802, a tall, blond man with a 
hca\y mustache stood up in the Prussian Diet 
(parliament) and made this startling state- 
ment ”1110 unification of Germany is to be 
brought about, not by spceclics, not by votes 
of parliamcntaiy majorities, but by blood and 
iron." Tins bold noble was Otto von Bis- 
marck ( IS15-IS9S), Prussia’s new prime min- 
ister. lie was a bitter opponent of dcmoc- 


*®Onc of ll'p most important rc-.uom fnr llir adop- 
Uoo of lit ConsUluUcm of tlir Umlrtl States in ItKS 
was a similar tlrmancl by Ammcan tnumrsimm tJul 
tanff Ijarricrs amors tlic llnrtmi Colonir* tw wiped 
out 
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Napoleon III, Defeated, Meets Bismarck. Ambi' 
tions realized and hopes dashed. Discuss. 


marck still had to win over such south Ger- 
man states as Bavaria and Baden. He felt con- 
fident that, in a war with foreign France, 
nationalism would swing these south German 
states to Prussia. Napoleon HI was also eager 
for a Franco- Prussian War (page 357). Prussia 
was getting to be too powerful a neighbor. An 
incident soon arose which led to the desired 
war. A Hohenzollem prince had laid claim 
to the vacant throne of Spain. In fear of hav- 
ing Hohcnzollcrns on the south as well as on 
the north of France, Napoleon HI protested. 
A telegram (the Ems Dispatch) reporting an 
interview between the Prussian king and the 
French ambassador about this matter was 
sent to Bismarck. Before turning the tele- 
gram over to the newspapers, Bismarck fi’ccd 
it up to make it seem insulting to both the 
Germans and the French. War fever ran high. 
Angry crowds in Paris shouted: "On to Ber- 
lin!” Angry crowds in Berlin shouted: "On to 
Paris!" France declared war first. In the eyes 
of the world, Prussia appeared to be the sic- 
tim of aggression. 

Unlike the French army, the Prussian army 
was thoroughly prepared and efficiently com- 
manded. After Napoleon III was defeated at 
Sedan, he was forced to abdicate. Bismarcks 
triumph was complete when the south Ger- 
man states joined in forming the German 
Empire. In January, 1871, in the palace at 
Versailles near Paris, King William of Prus- 
sia was crowned William I, German emperor. 


Nationalism in both Germany and France 
increased tremendously as a result of the 
harsh Treaty of Frankfurt which Bismarck 
imposed on the French (page 357). Tlie hu- 
miliated French people ucre determined to 
win back the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, so rich in iron and coal. In fact, a statue 
in Paris representing a city in Alsace-Lorraine 
was kept draped in black so that Parisians 
would not forget their loss. Aware of France’s 
desire for revenge, many Germans became 
increasingly nationalistic. Tlie aggressive mil- 
itarism and nationalism of the German Em- 
pire were important causes of World War I. 
An important cause of World War II was the 
propag.mda of a German dictator that the 
Germans were a master race. After Germany’s 
defeat in World IVar II, the victorious allies 
were to find the strong spirit of German na- 
tionalism a major problem. 

Nationalism Breaks Up the Austrian 
Empire. For centuries the Austrian Empire 
had been inh.ibiled by Germans, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Italians, and many Slavic peo- 
ples. The largest group was the Slavic peo- 
ples. including Czeclis, Slovaks, Poles, and 
Serbs. By playing off one group against the 
other, it had been easy for the emperor to 



The Proclamation of the German Empire ol Ver- 
sailles in 1871. This Cermon triumph contributed 
to frogedy In both German ond French fomlliet, 
How? 
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Emperor Fronz Joseph I Opens the Hungarian Parliament, 1865. What light does this scene throw 
on ninetcenih-contury Austrian history? 


prevent a united movement for independ- 
ence {p.agc 35-}). But as nationalism spread, 
these \arious groups having little in common 
split the empire into sev eral dilTercnt nations. 

Defe.at in the .-\ustro-Pnis.sian W,ar had 
ccnvinced the Austrian govcnimcnt that it 
iicedtxi strong supporters. Therefore, in 1567, 
the Austrian emperor gave much self-govern- 
ment to the strongest nationalistic group in 
Ins empire, the Hungarian Magyars. Tlie 
n:u5}e of the .-lustrian Empire was dianged 
to Aus-inc-Htm^r.n!. Ruler Francis Joseph, 
who reigned from isiS to 1916, became Em- 
peror of .Vustria and King of Hungary. The 
arrangement which created this dual mon- 
archy was cirlled the Comprornsc of 1S57. It 
gave both Austria and Hnngaiy tlieir own 
p.irlLune’.gs, cfinstituticns, and courts. In ad- 
dition, a joint parliament to which both 
groups .sent deh'gates handled such common 
p.'oblems as foreign affairs, 

Tiie Gennans. who niled .l,u 5 tri.a, num- 
bered onls' about tliirfv- per cent of the popn- 
l-alion. In IPtlT, in order to promote .Austrian 
muty. tbe\' g.ive all men. including non- 


Gennans, the right to vole. But tins and other 
reforms failed to satisfy the subject peoples, 
especially the Slavs, who demanded inde- 
pendence or at least self-government lilce 
Hungarv's, 

The Magv-ars who ruled Hungary discrimi- 
nated mercilessly against non-Mag\'ars. In the 
schools and in the courts, evciyone was re- 
quired to spe.ak the Magv'ar language. A'ciy 
few non-Magyars were permitted to vole o: 
liold o6ice. How ironic that Hungaiy, whicli 
liad for centuries clamored for self-govern- 
ment, should deny democracy and national- 
ism to others! How sad that nah’onalistn, 
whicli had once been practically married to 
democracy, sbonid now be giving it such 
severe blows! 

Tlie dissatisfaction of the many subject 
peoples under the rule of Au.stria-Hung.’.rv' 
w.as to be a major c,ause of World ar I- 
•Aftcr .Austria-Hungary s defeat in World ar 
I. this empire of many nationalities was to be 
split into many different nations. 

N'ationalL«m Break? Up the Turki.‘h 
Empire, A map of the B.alkan pcninsul-'J 
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today sbmvs the following nations: Greccxr, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, yngoshvia, and Albania. 
A map of the eastern Mediterranean tnea 
shows sucIj nations as Turfrej*, SjTia, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and 
Egypt. All these, as well as northern Afrira, 
were for centuries part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Obstacles to a Vnited Salkon Peninsula. 
Although the Bulgars, Croats, Serbs, and 
Greeks living in the Balkans despised Turkish 
rule (page 283), they often despised one an- 
other just as much. A few of these national 
groups claimed the same areas, and each 
remembered with pride some famous period 
in its history. Like the Austnan emperor, the 
Turkish sultan practiced a “dhidc and rule* 
policy among such rival natiofialistjc groups 


TlK*ir risalrj' was to I»o a major cause of 
World W:»r I. Eu*n u ithin the ^■arious groups, 
national tmiiy n-as h-andicappeil for ccnlurirs 
l»ccatise m.nn>’ Christian serfs Iwfrtl tlieir 
Christian fciid.a! lords more tlwii they hated 
their .Moslem rulcrs- 

Thc Great rouT rs Influence Balkan iYatioii- 
alistn. In the nineteenth centurj', Balkan in- 
dependence movements were both helpt-d 
and hindered by rivalries among the great 
Etiropean powers. Russia, for example, 
wanted to break up the Turkish Empire in 
order to realite Us age-old dream of acr^uir- 
iiig Constantinople and the straits connect- 
ing the Black Sea with the .Mediterranean. 
FuflhcTTOorc, the Russians uerc angered be- 
cause their fellow- Slavic Christians were be- 
ing persecuted by the Turks. Austria-Hun- 
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gary wanted tlie Turkish Empire broken up 
because finis it might acquire a long coast 
line on the Adriatic Sea. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, wanted 
the Turkish Empire to remain strong enough 
to control Constantinople. Great Britain did 
not want to have strong Russia threatening 
British routes to India and other Far-Easteni 
lands. Tliat is an important reason why Great 
Britain has for centuries opposed Russia’s 
attempts to get Constantinople. 

The spread of nationalism and the rival- 
ries of the great powers in the Balkans— often 
called the Near Eastern Question — liclped 
to cause the breakup of the Turkish Empire. 
Both these causes helped the Greeks to win 
their independence in 1S29 (page 350). In the 
same year, because the great powers had 
weakened Turkey by wars, the Serbs were 
granted self-government, but not independ- 
ence. If Russia had not been stopped by 
Great Britain and France in the Crimean War 
(1853-1S36), the Turkish Empire might have 
been sma.shed then and there (page 4S3). In 
1S7S, tlic Russians were to defeat the Turks, 
and more Balkan states were to win inde- 
pendence (page 4S4). 

Nationalism Among the Turks Before 1914. 
For some time now, Turkey had been called 
"the sick man of Europe,” because the Turk- 
i.s]i I'.mpire had been growing .steadily 
weaker. In the eighteenth centurs', Catherine 
the Great had seized Turkish lands on the 
Black Sea. In the nincfccnlli century, France 
had won Algeria and control over Tuni.s, and 
Great Britain had taken control of Eg>qn in 
northern Africa. To cure the "sick man” and 
to nuxlernize their country, young national- 
istic T inks .staged a revolution against their 
corrupt gosenunent in 190S. Even though 
they -substituted another sultan for Abdul 
Hamid II and won a institution, this was 
not a democratic revolution. The revolution- 
aries were eager to build a strong Turkush 
nation, hut they were even more intolerant 
than preceding sultans toward non-Turkish 
suh]ccl.s. The Young Turk Revolt of 190S did 
not cure the “sick man." In fact, shortly be- 


fore and shortly after \\’’orld War I, Turki 
was to lose s'ast territories. Nationalist 
Turks, resentful because of these losses, we 
to gi\e strong support to a strong dictate 

Nationalism Elsewhere 

Japanese Nationalism in a Class by 1 
self. During ^^’'orld War II, many Japanc; 
boys of high-school age sacrificed their livi 
as human torpedoes. They would hurl the 
bomb-laden planes directly on the deck ( 
an American battleship. Other Japanese bo} 
became human torches when they refused I 
surrender e\ en though threatened by flan 
throw'crs. These c-vanqiles throw light c 
Japan’s e.\treme nationalism, the roots ( 
which go far back into Japanese history. 

Horn Japans Location Has Affected Japai 
CSC Nationalism. To the Japanese, Japan : 
Nippon, Land of the Rising Sun. Only four ( 
Japan’s nearly four thousand islands arc ver 
large. Most of the Japanese people arc d( 
scendants of in\’aders who came mainly fror 
nearby Korea and Siberia, from southca! 
China, or from the islands of the South Pti 
cific. Thus, like other peoplc.s, the Japancs 
arc of mixed origin. Y’et Japan’s island posi 
tion has protected it from any largc-scal 
invasion, such as the Mongol conquest o 
China. Thus isolated, the Jaiianese tended ti 
feel different from others and to develop na 
tionalistic tendencies even before moden 
times. 

How Shinto Stimulated Japanese National 
ism. The Japanese youth in the suicide plaiu 
believed, along with millions of his fellov 
Japanese, that his country was created by tin 
Sun goddess. lie also believed that his cm 
peror was a direct descendant of this god 
dess, and that all the other Japanese peopit 
were her indirect descendants. These belief! 
arc part of the Japanese national religion 
Shinto. 

Shinto is unlike any of the world's great re 
ligions. It has no .sacred book, no greal 
prophet, and no golden rule. Believers in 
Shinto worship such natural objects as ma' 
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Qcro« the river. Why jhoold nai.onolijfic ioponeje today woeJ to rtv}ye sveh hudo) evjtomt? 


jestic, snow-capped Mount Fujiyama. Many 
Japanese paintings show this saaed mountain 
Jn the hacJfground For tM enty-sw centuncs. 
according to Japanese count, the Japanese 
have worshiped as gods not only thetr em- 
perors but their direct ancestors as well. 
From the beginning, Shmco preached (hat 
all people must give blind obedience and 
even their lives to their sacred rulers. 

Japanese Touches Added to Imported Chi- 
nese Culture. By the sixth century ad., the 
Japanese were importing Buddhism from 
China by way of Korea. By the eighth cen- 
tury, (he emperor himself had become a 
Buddlust. For centuries thereafter Buddhism 
was more influential than Shinto, although 
many Japanese worshiped in both faiths. 
Buddhist monks often owned e.ttensive lands 
and formed private armies About one hun- 
dred years ago, however, Shinto made a tre- 
mendous comeback (page 395). 

Besides Buddhism, the Japanese imported 
fjom China agricultural knowledge and skills 
in handicrafts. They borrowed ideas from 
piinese painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
hferature. From Confucius they got the idea 
of making detailed rules as a guide for every- 
y living Even in modem times, Japanese 


government oflicials frequently dictated 
methods of housekeeping and rules on what 
to wear Japanese writing uses Chinese sym- 
bols Most of llicse ideas were brought to 
Japan during China’s Tang dymasiy in the 
seventh and eiglith centuries A.b. (page 162). 
To (he imported Chinese culture (he Japan- 
ese added Japanese touches. For crample, 
the Japanese adopted the Chinese civihserv- 
jee examination scheme for a lime, but, un- 
like China, they permitted only nobles to 
take the tests Beally democratic civil-service 
tests would have been a serious threat to the 
na(toDa!is(ic Shinto belief (ha( people belong 
in fired classes 

jopflnese NationoUsm Hooted in jaffanese 
Fewdelitm In eighth-century Jap.in, laws 
forbade most men to carry any swords at all, 
but permitted some men to carry two! These 
two-sword men, samurai, wore armor in b.it- 
tle as did the knights of medieval Europe. In 
fact, from the nmlh to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Japan was a feudal country. Japanese 


gently waged war- lake the vassaU of medi- 
eval Europe, the samurai pledged military 
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July 14, 1853: Commodore Perry Lands to Open Negofiations with the Japanese. He and the more 
than 300 officers and men in his party were the first Americans to land in Japan. 


serx'icc to tliese overlords. The warriors and 
tlicir overlords were supported by the back- 
breaking work of serfs and craftsmen over 
whom they had power of life and death. 

Somewhat similar to the European knight’s 
chivalry was the samurai’s code of Bushido. 
Both codes of honor glorified the warrior over 
merchants and scholars.'- Both emphasized 
courtesy to aristocratic women but held 
women inferior to men. Both stressed cour- 
age and allegiance to the leader above all 
other ^•irtucs. Cunning and brutality in battle 
were encouraged. Like the ancient Spartans, 
the samurai were taught never to show emo- 
tion. Ever)' samurai whose honor was even 
slightly stained was expected to commit sui- 
cide. This he accomplished by plunging a 
sword into his abdomen and twisting it ac- 
cording to a prescribed ritual, hara-kiri. The 
traditions of Busludo have been handed down 
to the present day. However, allegiance is no 
longer to the daimyo, but to the nation and 
the emperor. 

From about 1200 to 1868, the emperor of 
japan, the viiknilo, was a kind of figurehead. 
In this period, military dictators, called s/io- 
gn/is, had the real power. The first shogun 

V- Compare the presliRe of the warrior class in 
Japan willi their traditionally low position in Chin.n. 


was a powerful daimyo whose conquest over 
other daimyos practically forced the emperor 
to appoint him shogun. As always under feu- 
dalism, there were frequent ci\'il wars when 
rival daimyos challenged the shogun’s author- 
ity. Although the shoguns allowed the em- 
perors little power, they shrewdly encouraged 
the practice of worshiping these puppet em- 
perors. They knew that the emperor as the 
symbol of tlie nation had a powerful hold on 
the people. 

Japan Shuts Its Door on the West (1616- 
1853). In 1549, the Roman Catholic mission- 
ary, St. Francis Xa\'ier, u'as cordially received 
by the Japanese people. Thousands of Japan- 
ese were quickly con\’erted to Cliristianity. 
Merchants from almost ever)' European coun- 
try were now e.vchanging goods and idc.is 
wth the Japanese. After 1616, all this 
changed. Christians were accused of mod 
dling in politics and dividing the Japanes; 
people. Persecution followed, and Christian- 
it)' almost disappeared in Japan. JajJanese 
were refused exit from the countr)', and for- 
eigners (except some Dutch) were denied 
entrance to it. To the nationalistic Japanese, 
all westerners became “hairy barbarians.’ It 
was feared that Cliristianity might destroy 
Shinto (and with it, emperor worship) and 
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Buddhism (and with it, the privileges of 
Buddhist priests). Furthermore, the shoguns 
saw that European merchants were grabbing 
the riches of the East Indies. They feared that 
their Japan might suffer a similar fate. 

fapan Qxcathj Changed by Western Con- 
tads. One day in 1853, four American battle- 
ships under Commodore Perry dociced in 
Tokyo harbor. Perry s orders were to ask the 
Japanese to trade with Americans and to per- 
nvit American ships to refuel in Japanese har- 
bors The shogun refused. The next year. 
Perry returned with ten warships. This time, 
the shogun agreed. Perry had shown the 
Japanese the advantages of trading with the 
West. He had brought with him, among other 
things, riBes, a telescope, a sewing machine, 
and a model railroad Other nations followed 
America s example and obtained trade treat- 
ies with the Japanese. 

Perry had arrived in Japan at about the 
nght time. The once-despised merchant class 
had acquired great wealth. As in Europe in 
early modern times, this class was looking 
for new markets. The trade treaties were only 
one indication of the great changes whidi 
were taking place in Japan about 1850. Shinto 
was coming into its own once more. This re- 
vival of the national religion was encouraged 
by those who wished to overthrow the sho- 
gun and restore the emperor to power. In 
1868, a revolt against the shogun, led by cer- 
tain lords and their samurai, restored the 
emperor to power. By 1914, baeJovard Japan 
was to become a world power. The country 
which had for centuries barred its gates to 
westerners now not only welcomed them but 
imitated them in a thousand different ways- 
The Japanese imitated the Prussian army, the 
British navy, and western industrialization. 

lepanesc NottonaUsm a Mixture of the Old 
and New. In spite of these radical tbanges, 
ancient Japanese traditions were to remain 
strong. For example, even though feudalism 
and serfdom were abolished, feudal custo^ 
remained. As in feudal Japan, there remained 
® tremendous gap between the poor and the 
dch, without much of a middle class. Even 


though baseball and tennis were imporictl, 
Such ancient Jap.ine$c sports as jujitsu re- 
nuined popuLir. For wilurics, the J.apanpse 
had \iccn taught blind olscvliencv to author- 
ity -to the family, to the clan, to the nation, 
to tlie rich, and to the military. Thus think- 
ing for themselves was new and difiicull for 
many Japanese people. Shinto, with its em- 
peror worship. vvMs m.ade the state religion. 
The public-school system, which was csi.ib- 
lished after 186S, glorified the idea of service 
to the emperor. The Jap.'uicsc people would 
reverently lou er tlieir eyes on the rare occa- 
sions when thciT emperor appeared in public. 
Heccntlya famous Japanese said; “Japan is a 
mixture . . . feudal and modem . , . buses and 
rickshas, kimonos and bobby-sox. ... It will 
take a long time to get us all going in the 
same direction." 

The building of a powerful army and navy 
csi>ccially pleased (he descendants of tJic 
warlike samurai and dalmyos. China had be- 
come a victim of wcs(cm aggression In the 
nineteenth century (page 454). Many Jap.in- 
cse were convinced that without their strong 
army and navy (hey might have sfmiijfl)' suf- 
fered. The Japanese were to use their mili- 
tary strength to wage aggressive wars (page 
462 and Chapter 25). Between \VorId War I 
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Japan: Old and New. Explain ihis coplion. 


and World War II, Japanese nationalism was 
to reach fanatical heights. Persons who have 
studied such Japanese traditions as Shinto 
and Bushido can better understand why Jap- 
anese hoys became human torpedoes and 
human torches in World War II. 

Many Asinns and Africans Slow to De- 
velop Nationalism. As we shall sec, na- 
tionalism was to become strong in the hventi- 
cfh century in many Asiatic countries besides 
Japan, notably in China and India after 
World War 1 and elsewhere after World War 
II. There were some well-organized and pow- 
erful Negro states in .Africa which had devel- 
oped systems of law and were using iron tools 
and weas ing cloth long before the Europeans. 
Their wockI cars ings and bronze work were 
original and often full of humor. Thus, many 
.African c-oinmunitics had the cultural basis 
for building nations. But thick forests and 
rivers that were difficult to navigate made 
cmumunicalion poor. Tribal warfare also hin- 


dered national unity. Moreover, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, practically all of the 
African people were to be the unwilling sub- 
jects of European powers (page 454). Of the 
verj' few nations in Africa, Ethiopia has long 
been independent. Its people of different ori- 
gins and different religions (Christian, Mos- 
lem, and native) still live much as Europeans 
did under medieval feudalism. Another na- 
tion, Egypt, has always been more closely 
bound to peoples of the Middle East than to 
Africans. And although four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation (about 130,000,000 persons) in Africa 
are Negroes, Liberia is the only Negro repub- 
lic. As in other undeveloped areas after both 
World War I and World War II, nationalism 
was to spread among African peoples (Chap- 
ter 28). 

Some Viewpoints on Nationalism 

The New Nationalism Tends to Be Less 
Democratic. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as we know, there had been a fairly 
close connection between democracy and 
nationalism. Toward the end of this century, 
nationalism in many countries tended to be- 
come intolerant, militaristic, and undemo- 
cratic. Leaders desiring to seize colonies 
would sometimes stir up nationalism to win 
their people’s support. Nationalistic fanatics 
in many countries used history and science 
falsely to make their people appear superior 
to others. One writer asserted that it could 
be proved scientifically that all great men 
since the first century had been of his na- 
tionality. 

Nationalistic rivalries helped to cause many 
wars in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Every nation involved in these wars 
felt that it was 100 per cent right. Wartime 
propaganda fed the fires of nationalism. 
\Vould-be dictators w'ere to take advantage 
of this intensified nationalism to seize power 
and ruthlessly suppress their opponents. 

Many persons in man,v nations with a large 
white population consider their nations su- 
perior to nations with, for e.xamplc, a large 
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yellow population. Some intolerant inhabi- 
tants of the United States look upon people 
of Latin-Amcrican nations as lazy playboys 
who spend most of their time doing the 
samba, the rumba, or the conga. Similarly, 
some Latin Americans and Europeans think 
of our people as vulgar chasers of the dollar. 
Idle expression “dirty foreigners” has unfor- 
tunately been translated into many lan- 
guages! 

Nationalism Has Its Virtues. Without 
nationalism the world might not have such 
a wide variety of art, literature, and music. 
National pride stimulates a desire to e.\cel 
other nations. Thus it has contributed to 
much progress in education, science, industry, 
trade, agriculture, and athletics, too. Nation- 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


alism, especially in time of emergency', in- 
sures greater co-operation among a nations 
people. This spirit is especially strong among 
colonial peoples struggling to be free. 

Nationalism and International Co-oper- 
ation Live Together. In 1945, most of the 
nations of the world were to become mem- 
bers of the United Nations (Chapter 26). By 
joining an international organization, these 
nations felt that they obtained some insur- 
ance against having war destroy their na- 
tional existence. Such nations also believed 
that they would benefit from exchanging 
ideas on many problems with other nations. 
More and more people are beginning to feel 
that international co-operation supplements 
but does not replace nationalism. 


Persons to Identify end Terms to Define 


nationalism • nationality • national self-determi- 
nation • lord Durham's report • British North 
America Act • Creoles • Mestizos • peons • Bolfvar 
• Miranda • San Martin • O'Higgins • Dom Pedro * 
Pedro II • Father Hidalgo • Father Morelos • Itur- 
bido • Juarez • Rivadavia • Rosas • Pan-Slavism • 
Russification • Irish home rule ‘ Ulster • House of 
Savoy • Mazzini • Carbonari • Cavour • Garibaldi 


• Red Shirts • Italia Irredenta • Fichte • Zollverein • 
Bismarck • blood and iron ' Ems Dispatch • Sedon 

• Alsace-Lorraine • Compromise of 1867 • Mag- 
yars • Balkan peninsula • Near Eastern Question • 
the sick man of Europe • Young Turk Revolt of 
1908 • Nippon • Shinto • samurai * daimyos • Bush- 
ido • hara-kiri • mikado • shogun • St. Francis 
Xavier • Commodore Perry • the new nationalism 


Questions to Check Bosic Informotion 


1. Discuss the foctors which tend to make a peo- 
ple nationolistic. 

2. What factors hindered the development of 
nationolism before 1789? 

3. Show how the smoldering spirit of nofionol- 
ism burst into flame during the French Revolution. 

4. Give evidences of nationalism in the United 
Sfofes. 

5. Why have obstacles to Canadion nationalism 
been greater than obstacles to American nation- 
olis.m? 

6. Indicate how (o) geogrophy, (b) racial differ- 
ences, (c) language difrerenccs, (d) class distinc- 
tions, ond (e) historical foctors have combined 
to moke many notions rather then one United 
States of lotin Americo. 


7. Mention some factors which have prevented 
certain Latin-American countries from being even 
more nationalistic than they are. 

8. Give the contributions of any three Latin- 
American patriots to the struggle for independ- 
ence. 

9. For what reasons has democracy made less 
progress than nationalism in Latin America? 

10. Discuss (a) obstacles to, (b) early evidences 
of, ond (c) the undemocratic character of nation- 
alism in Russia. 

11. Whol were the (a) political, (b) economic, 
and (c) religious grievances of the Irish against 
the British? 

12. Discuss the steps token toward removing 
these grievances. 
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13. Who! focton hove prevented a union ef 
northern ond southern Ireland? 

14. Itollon notionalists could build upon a post 
second to none. Prove. 

15. Discuss the most serious obstacles to Italian 
unificotion. 

16. Show why Mozzini has been called "the 
soul"; Covour, "the brain"; and Garibaldi, "the 
sword" of Itolian unificotion, 

17. Why did many Italions feel that unihcotion 
was not complete in 1870? 

16. Show thot there were (o) political, (b) re- 
ligious, and (c) economic obstacles in the way of 
German unification. 

19. Whot factors helped to make the Germans, 
especially the Prussians, notionolisHc? 

20. Summarize the steps token by Bismarck to 
unite Germany under Prussio's leodership. 

21. Show how the Compromise of 1867 wos on 
attempt ia solve a nationalistic problem in the 
Austrion Empire. 

22. Indicate the differences in the way in which 
Austria handled Its minorities ond the way in 


which Hungary hondied its r“incri»;es after 1S57. 

23. Why was it diRcult for the BoTVon pecp’-es 
to unite? 

24. In whet woys was the breakup cf the TurkaS 
Empire coused by (o) subject pe^'es, (b) Turkish 
rulers, and (c) the big powers? 

25. Give the reasons for the interest in t'^ Bal- 
kans ef (o) Greet Britain, (b) Austrio-Hmgory, 
and (c) Russia. 

26. Concerning the Young Turk Revolt ef 1903, 
riisnns (o) its olms and (b) Its results. 

27. Show how (o) geogrophy end (b) religion 
stimulated Japonese nationalism. 

28. How hos Jopanese history been InHueneed 
by Chinese culture? 

29. Show the connections between Japanese 
feudalism ond Jopanese netionollsm. 

30. Discuss the reasons why Jopan first closed, 
then opened its doors to the West. 

31. Show thot notionolism hos been slow to de- 
velop in Afrieo. 

32. Give exomples to shew that the new notion* 
olism was quite different from the old nationalism. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. In the light of the history you have oireedy 
studied, prove thot a kind of marrioge existed 
between notionolism ond democracy In the eorly 
nineteenth century. 

2. Discuss woys in which the United Stales has 
influenced Canadian nationalism. 

3. If it were possible for the lofin-Americon re- 
publics to unite into a United States of lotin 
Americo, how might oil of them benefit? Whot 
problems might arise in such a union? 

4. In whot ways were the coreers of Bolivor, 
Miranda, Son Martin, and O'Higgins tied in with 
one another? 

5. In whot ways wos the story of Brazil's struggle 
for independence different from that of the other 
lotin-Americon republics? 

6 On the basis of Lotin America's history, it 
would seem more difficult to build democfocy 
than to build nationalism. Explain. 

7. Such policies os Russification usuolly defeot 
their own purposes. Discuss. 

8. If you hod been Prime Minister of Brifoin In 
the nineteenth century, what policies would you 


hove sponsored for Irelond? Give reasons. 

9. Why is obsenlee landlordism costly to the 
londlord os well os to the tenont? 

10. Controsf Moizini's Ideals with those of Mel- 
temich. 

11. Whot do you odmire most about Garibaldi? 
Why? 

12. What (o) similarities and (b) differences were 
there in the unification of Italy and Germany? 

13. Which man do you admire more: Covour or 
Bismorck? Give reasons. 

14. Why was it almost inevitable that German 
unificotion would revolve around Prussia? 

15. Notionolism helped to bring about unity 
within Italy and Germany. Why, then, did It help 
to break up the Austrion and Turkish empires? 

16. How might a compromise creating an Aus- 
tro-Hungorion-SIavic Empire In 1867 hove of* 
fected the Hobsburg realm? 

17. Compore Young Italy with the Young Turk 
movement. 

18. Show that the Neor Eostern Question in- 
votved mony western notions. 
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19. In modern times there has not been much 
of o morrioge between democracy and national- 
ism in Japan, How do the traditions of Shinto 
and Bushido help to explain this? 


20. To the dangers of the new nationalism, add 
those you yourself observe. 

21. To the virtues of nationalism, add those you 
feel exist. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. Submit for a committee report the words and 
music of the notional onihem of some foreign 
country. Show hov/ both words and music stimu- 
late nationalism. 

2. As a member of a committee studying nation- 
alism, investigate distinctive characteristics in the 
food, dances, music, sports, and literature of a 
given country. Show how these build nationalism 
in that country. 

3. Moke an oral report on life in French Canada. 

4. Make a collection of materials on a given 
country from travel agency booklets and other 
sources. Indicate to what extent they express 
nationalism. 

5. On an outline map of Latin America, indicate 
geographic features which have tended to keep 
Latin America divided into mony nations. 

6. From a biography of any one of the Latin- 
American patriots, select quotations which ex- 
press that loader's views on (a) democracy, (b) 

• nationalism, ond (c) the needs of Latin America. 

7. Write an essay contrasting Rivadavia and 
Rosos, 

8. Look up the words of The Wcarin' o' the 
Green. How do they express the feeling of Irish 
nationalists? 


9. Select from a biography of Garibaldi those 
incidents which you think would help to make an 
exciting, romantic, and historically important 
movie. With others, work out the scenario. 

10. Make a report comparing the work of the 
Corbonori with that of Young Italy. 

11. Report on either Bismarck's famous blood 
and iron speech or the Ems Dispatch. 

12. On an outline map of the Turkish empire 
about 1850, indicate in approximately what areas 
the various subject peoples lived. 

13. Make a cartoon on the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

14. Imagine yourself a foreigner visiting Japan 
in the late nineteenth century. Write home a letter 
describing (a) the climate, (b) the customs, (c) 
the diet, (d) the homes, and other national char- 
acteristics of Japan. 

15. Write a verse characterizing the samurai. 

16. Write an essay entitled: / Was a Sailor with 
Commodore Perry in 1853. 

17. In committee, make a list of questions on 
Japonese or Germon notionalism to ask of 
servicemen who have been stationed in Japan 
or Germany. Interview one serviceman and help 
to sum up the answers of all in committee. 


Summing Up 

1. Clossify )he highlights of this chopter under 
the headings Who, Whore, When, Whot, and 
How. 

2. Select what you consider the five most dra- 
motlc of the events described in this chapter and 


write newspaper headlines for each of them. 

3. Write a paragraph telling how this chapter 
has affected your thinking on nationalism. 

4. Suggest some additional illustrations for this 
chopter. 


Recommended Reading for Unit Five 

(Itooh im'ccdrd by an asterHh (•) arc easy to read.) 


Baker, First Woman Doctor. Would-be girl doc- 
tors ond nurses will be inspired by this biog- 
raphy of courageous Elizabeth Blackwell. 

Baker, He Wouldn t Be King. The thrilling story 
of Simon Bolivor. 


Baker, Garibaldi. 

*Baker, Juarez, Hero of Mexico. A biography 
which opens the door to an understonding of 
the struggle of Mexico's common people for 
a better life. 
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*Barnovw, Land of SV}}}tafn of Orange. Wgh- 
lighfs in the history, geography, and culture 
of the Netherlands. 

•Bill, The Clutch of the Corsican. A sfary about 
Napoleon. 

Boyd, Drums. John Paul Jones is a choroder In 
this story of the American Revolution. 

Butterfield, The American Past. The history of 
the United States in pictures: 1775-1945. 

*Carr, Men of Power. Included are Cromwell, 
Nopoleon, BoKvar, and Bismarck. 

Cheyney, Short History of England. 

•Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. A novel which 
highlights the Reign of Terror of the French 
Revolution. 

*Dilts, The Pageant of Japar>ese History. Almost 
every phase of Japanese life from oncient 
times to the present is described in this well- 
written, well-illustrated book. 

Dumos, The Black Tulip. A novel about V/iUiam 
of Orange. 

Foster, Abraham Lincoln's World. Vivid por- 
trayal of events all over the world from 1809 
to 1855. 

Gershoy, From Despotism to Revolution. 1763' 
17B9, An excellent study of the events feed- 
ing up to the French Revolution See also 
The French Revolution ond Napoleon by the 
same outhor. 

•Howes, The Dark Frigate. About Cromwell's 
limes. 

Hoyes, A Political and Social History of Modern 
Furope. Volume Two. A college textbook 


osefuf for reference fay high school pupifs. 

Hugo, Les MJserables. A novel obout nineteenth- 
century France which hat become a world 
classic. 

•Kyle, Red Sky Over Rome. About the unification 
of holy. 

Orezy, A Spy of Nopoleon. Plots ond counter- 
plots abound in this novel about ihg empire 
of Napoleon lit. 

•Peek, The Pageant of South Americon History; 
The Pageant of Middle Americon History; The 
Pageant of Canadian History. Rich Informa- 
tion told in fast-moving style. 

Robinson ond Beord, Readings in Alodern Euro- 
pean History (or Webster's source book by 
the some name). 

Schopiro. Modern and Contemporary European 
History. A college textbook useful for refer- 
ence by high school pupils. 

•Sugimoto, A Daughter of the Semurai, Gives 
insight into Joponese Feudot customs. 

Thompson, Napoleon Bonoporfe. One of the 
finest portroyols of Nopoleon's chorocter and 
compoigns. 

Treose, Trumpets In the West. A novel about 
England et the time of the Bloodless Revolu- 
tion. 

Van loon. The Story of Mankind, Poges 323 to 
401 deol with the story of demecrocy end 
nationalism. 

Whifridge, Men in Crisis. About the revolutions 
of 1848. Some fine character sketches of 
leoders. 


NATIONALISM MAKES BAPID STRIDES 



19. In modern times there has not been much 
of a morriage between democracy and nationol- 
ism in Japan. How do the traditions of Shinto 
ond Bushido help to explain this? 


20. To the dangers of the new nationalism, add 
those you yourself observe. 

21. To the virtues of nationalism, add those you 
feel exist. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. Submit for a committee report the words and 
music of the notional anthem of some foreign 
country. Show how both words and music stimu- 
late nationalism. 

2. As a member of a committee studying nation- 
alism, investigate distinctive characteristics in the 
food, dances, music, sports, and literature of a 
given country. Show how these build nationalism 
in that country. 

3. Malce an oral report on life in French Canada. 

4. Make a collection of materials on a given 
country from travel agency booklets and other 
sources. Indicate to what extent they express 
nolionalism. 

5. On an outline map of Latin America, indicate 
geographic features which have tended to keep 
Latin America divided info many nations. 

6. From a biography of any one of the Latin- 
Amcricon patriots, select quotations which ex- 
press that leader's views on (a) democracy, (b) 
nationalism, and (c) the needs of Latin America. 

7. Write an essay contrasting Rivadavia and 
Rosas. 

8. Look up the words of The Weor/n' o' the 
Green. How do they express the feeling of Irish 
notionalists? 


9. Select from a biography of Garibaldi those 
incidents which you think would help to make an 
exciting, romantic, and historically important 
movie. With others, work out the scenario. 

10. Make a report comparing the work of the 
Carbonari with that of Young Italy. 

11. Report on either Bismarck's famous blood 
and iron speech or the Ems Dispatch. 

12. On an outline map of the Turkish empire 
about 1850, indicate in approximately what areas 
the various subject peoples lived. 

13. Make a coitoon on the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

14. Imagine yourself a foreigner visiting Japan 
in the late nineteenth century. Write home a letter 
describing (a) the climote, (b) the customs, (c) 
the diet, (d) the homes, and other national char- 
acteristics of Japan. 

15. Write a verse characterizing the samurai. 
Id. Write an essay entitled: / Was a Sailor with 
Commodore Perry in 1853. 

17. In committee, make a list of questions on 
Japonese or German nationalism to ask of 
servicemen who have been stotioned in Japan 
or Germany. Interview one serviceman and help 
to sum up the answers of all in committee. 


Summing Up 

1. Clossify ihe highlights of this chapter under 
the headings Who, Where, When, What, and 
How. 

2. Select what you consider the five most dra- 
matic of the events described in this chapter ond 


write newspaper headlines for each of t 

3. Write a paragraph telling how this cl 
has affected your thinking on nationalism 

4. Suggest some additional illustrations ‘ 
chapter. 


Recommended Rending for Unit Five 

(books preevth'd hij an asterisk (•) arc easy to read.) 

Baker, Garibaldi. 

* Baker, Juarez, Hero 
which opens the ’ 
the struggle ■ ' ' 
a better lif 


Bokcr, First Woman Doctor. Would-be girl doc- 
tors ond nurses will be inspired by this biog- 
rophy of courogeous Elizabeth Blackwell. 

Baker, He Wouldn't Be King. The thrilling story 
of Simon Botfvor. 
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UNIT SIX 


The Industrial Revolution 
and Imperialism 

Some Symbols of the (ndustriol Revolution ond Impenolism. 
fUft obevej A sample of the Equipment Used in the New Industrial Revolution- o Nylon Plonl. 
(Kighf ebovej Veteran Sudanese Serving the Bntish in Africa. (Behw) Roadbuilding Revolutienlted 
Once More ~ a Cloverleaf Intersection. 
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UMT SIX; THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND IMPERULISM 


c,uptku 16 ....THE industrial 
REVOLUTION: 
OLD AND NEW 


Causes of »he ffidustriof Revoluhon • Inreoflons Revolur/enfrc the TexNfe 
Industry • Steom Power, Iron, Cool, ond Steel Aid Monufocturing • Rood 
Building Revolutionixed • The ConoJ Croze • Steomboots, Iron Vcsicli, 
ond Wooden Clipper Ships • Steom LoeomotWet on Iron Roils # Auto- 
mobiles ond Airplanes Annihilate Distenecs • Pestol Scrrice Revolution, 
ired • Electricity Hernessed • Electricity Applied to Telegroph ond Tele- 
phone • Wireless, Radio, and Television • The Newspoper Brings the 
World to Our Door • The Old Agrlculturol Revolution Begins ♦ Pioneers 
of the Old Agricultural Revolution • The Enclosure Acts force English 

Formers Off Their Forms • McCormick's Reoper Speeds Up the Old Agr). 

eulturo) Revolution • The Industriol ond Agriculturol Rcvolot.ons Spreod 
In Europe, in the Americas, and in the For Eost • The Foctery System: Bock, 
bone of the Industrial Revolution • Evil Conditions n Eorly Focteriei 
Some Highlights of the New loduilrlol end Agrrculturol Revolutions 


A machine makes a glamorous gown from 
cloth made of coal, air. and water. A tele- 
vision machine brings a baseball game into 
the living room. A cardiograph 
makes a record of a man’s heartbeat. Hig • 
powered presses bring the news of the w or 
to millions of readers. A plane streaks across 
the Atlantic Ocean and back xn fewer t xan 
eight hours. One farm machine — the com- 
bine-cuts, threshes, and sacks hundreds o 
bags of grain in a day. For this is the mac » oc 
age. In the machine age, an invention hailw 
as remarkable today may bo out of x a c 
tomorrow. 

In contrast, until about 1750, inventions 
'xere few, and changes were made almost 
at a snails pace. In the ancient world. suc« 
Imentors as Archimedes had built many 
machines. In the Middle Ages, Lcon-irdo iJa 


Vinci had done likewise. Tlic world made 
no practical use of these in\c»tjoni. Vet the 
tvorld did make me of such early Insentlons 
ns the potter’s wheel, the haml loom, the 
windmill, the compass, gunpowder, and the 


winling press- 

Wlxy was material progress so slow lor so 
long^ Ilcfc are some possible capbnations: 
rhe privileged classes then in control 
change and, of course, imenfions would 
Morcov.^ Ihc pri.flrsrf 
classes felt no nwl for machines wlien tJvrre 

were so many slaves and serfs. Furthm^e. 

outlmly W'! '«'k """I' 

lors Without ctlucstiooal opportunity, runy 

; couM not <3.. flop t.'^r 
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placed the domestic system (page 237), MiJ- 
lions of people left their fanns to work in 
C}\y faclones. Fiirthermore, great mdnstnal 
changes brought about changes in diet, cloth- 
jng, housing, reaeation, education, health, 
and even government. These great changes, 
brought about by power-dmea machinery^ 
together make up the Industrial Revolution. 

There are really two phases of the Indus- 
trial Revolution: the ofd Industrial Revtilu- 
tion {cl750-cl870) and the ncio Industrial 
Revolution, ivhich is still going on. After 
1870, the rate of industrial change speeded 
up tremendously in certain countries and 
e^'en more revolutionary changes took place 
in living conditions. 

The Industrial Revolution had roots sunk 
deep in the Commercial, Scientific, and In- 
tellectual Rei'olutions. By widening markets 
and making some men rich, the Commeroa! 
Revolution produced the capital for building 
factories artd buying machinery. The business 
class gained greater influence in governments 
This class, unhke the conservative landown- 
ing aristocrats, welcomed change. For ex- 
ample. the abolition of feudalism and serfdom 
would increase the number of laborers The 
Scientific and Intellectual Revolutions en- 
couraged men to experiment to find new and 
better ways of doing things. 

England, where the Industrial Revolution 
began, is the best Icxale fox studying its 
immediate causes. Excellent harbors, located 
on the leading trade routes of the world, and 
I an abundant supplj’ of coal, iron, and water 
power were nature’s generous gifts to Eng* 
land. Furthermore, feudalism, like the guild 
sittem, had declined early in England. Thss 
meant that former serfs and apprentices were 
a'ailable for factory work. Many peasants, 
driven o5 their lands by the Enclosure Arts 
(page 237), also increased the labor supply 
In the cities. Many skilled laborers who had 
I been Wetims of religious persecution, or who 
were weary of the constant warfare on the 
ronKnent. had fled to England. England's 
colonies provided raw materials, proBt- 
-tj ^ Ic fields for investment, and markets. More* 


over, by J750, English businessmen had 
learned how to chock the power of their 
autocratic nilcrs. Thus, Enghind had c\pr)'- 
thing that it needed to become mdustfialircd: 
capital, labor, raw materials, and plenty of 
customers. 

In eightccnth-century England, many 
woolen and linen merchants were worried. 
Cotton was growing \cr>' popular. It had 
been introduced to England from India only 
a century earlier. So many customers wanted 
cotton that the old-fashioned spinning wheel 
could not produce enough thread, and the 
hand loom could not weave enough cloth to 
supply it. Alert businessmen nosv saw that, 
if they could meet the world-wide demand 
for cotton goods, they might make fortunes. 

Inventions Revolulionize Ihe 
Textile Industry 

kVhat businessmen wanted was spinning 
and weaving machines. Soon they get them. 
John Kay m 1733 invented the fli/tng shuttle 
for speeding up weaving, and James Har- 
greaves in 1764 invented the spinning Icnnt/, 
which could spin eight threads at once. How- 
ever, both these devices had to be worked b>* 
hand as tools had always been. 

The Industrial Revolution realJj’ got under 
way in 1769 In that year Richard Arkwright 
produced the first textile machme, the teater 
frame, to be operated by water power instead 
of by hand labor. Like pioneers in many 
other fields. Arkwright had his troubles. He 
was accused of dealing with devils. W'orkers, 
fearing that hts spinning invention might 
throw them out of jobs, smashed his ma- 
chinery- However, there was a Holl>nvood 
ending to the Aikvmght stoiy. Beginning at 
a humble barber without much education, 
be ended life a famous inventor w/th a great 
fortaw and a title from King George HI. 

However, most of the early inventors cither 
v^cre cheated out of their patents or were 
unable to finance their inventions. Amwg 
\bese was Samuel Crompton, who in I..0 
combined the spinning /enny and the water 
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frame into a new machine called the mxiJc. 
Now the cotton busine5S boomed, because 
this machine made thread finer and more 
cheaply. Tlircad could be spun much faster 
than cloth could be woven. But in liSo, a 
power-driven machine for weaxing. the 
poiL'cr loom, w?.s invented by Edmund Cart- 
uTicht. It could be driven by either water 
power or steam power. With it cloth of fine 
qualilx- became cheaper than ever. Bitterly 
resentful many hand weavers left England. 

Now there wasn’t enough cotton to feed 
citlier the spinning machines or the power 
loom.s, for remoring seeds from the cotton 
b\' hand was a slow process. .■^ .American 
teacher, Eli Whitney, revolutionized the cot- 
ton indu-stry when, in 1793, he invented the 
cotton gin. This machine could speedily 
separate the seeds from the cotton, thereby 
doing the work of fifty hand laborers. .As a 
result, cotton growing increased greatly.' 

Cotton manufacturing helped to make 
England the world’s leading industrial nation 
for mo.’-c than a hundred years. 'The new 
mncliincs were scx>n used to manufacture 
woolen and silk goods as well. Even poor 
working people could thus cast aside their 
homespun and liomc-scxvn clothing and wear 
suits or dresses of factory-made cloth. .After 
1S-1G. better-fitting clothing could be mass- 
produced because an .\mcrican, Elias Howe, 
liad inxented the sewing machine. 

Sleom Power, Iron, Coal, and 
SJeel Aid Manufacturing 

Tiic Industrial Revolution would not have 
made much progress if the machines had had 
to depend upon water power .alone. To utilize 
ualcr power, factories mu.«t be built near 
swaft-flowing strc.ams. But there are not 
enougli such strc.ams. .And they .are often 
f.a.- from the libor stipply, raw materials, and 

’ tf u to; In-fn for deiclojirncn’. jhvfn- 
e.icVr cr.i’td in !h- Vr.i’.cd S’.iU-?; Ion; l«;frte 
ll- UV.t {V- S:a!tn, More or-.d more Xrrrro 

«v-re !;•<-.! in cvtlon £r!ii n? a rc<Vt; 

c! tin' ir.'t-nV.on. 


markets. -After the steam engine was in- 
vented, a man could build his factory' near 
all these. 

In the first century B.c., Hero of Alexandria 
had opened doors of Egyptian temples by 
means of steam power. Many persons after 
him bad tried to utilize the tremendous power 
which results when heated water xuporizes, 
forming steam. In 1769, James Watt, a Scot, 
made an improved steam engine. He had 
built upon the earlier work of a French- 
man. Papin, and an Englishman, Newcomen, 
among others. Soon many textile machines 
were being driven by steam engines. 

More iron was needed to make the many 
new machines. But before iron could be 
extracted from iron ore, impurities had to 
be melted out over a very hot fire, a process 
called smelting. Smelting required such large 
quantities of charcoal that the process xx'as 
costly. .About 1750, however, it was dftcox'er- 
ed that coke, made from coal, could be used 
instead of charcoal, made from wood. Manu- 
facturers soon demanded better machines 
made of steel, not iron. Steel is iron which 
has been made lighter, stronger, more 
rust-resistant, and more elastic. This is 
achieved by the remo\*al of certain impurities 
and by the addition of certain amounts of 
carbon, manganese, or other substances. Be- 
cause of its e-xpense, little steel had been 
used. However, in 1S58, an Englishman, 
Henry Bessemer, discox'ered a cheaper and 
faster way of making steel. So much steel 
then began to be produced by this and later 
improved processes'^ that the past century has 
been called not only the Machine Age, but 
the .Age of Steel. 

Tremsportertion Revolutionized 

Roadbuildinc Improved. AVith the tre- 
mendous increase in production and with 
wider markets, enterprising Englishmen real- 
ized that there were profits to be made from 

= Such the ci'cn-fircrrh and rifrtric f-rr-arf 
procrysr!:. 
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improving roads. The private roads they built 
were called turnpikes. However, they were 
too few, and the rates charged were too high- 
This led Parliament to hire two expert road- 
builders, Telford and McAdam, to build pub- 
lic roads. All over the world, hard-surfaced 
roads with good drainage, constructed ac- 
cording to their methods, are now called 
macadamized roads. As roads were improved, 
more comfortable coaches and carriages were 
constructed. However, as late as the nine- 
teenth century coaches were held up so 
often by highwaymen that travelers fre- 
quently made their wills before leaving home! 

The Canal Craze. Since transporting 
bulky goods by land remained costly, the 
British government began building many 
canals. In fact, canals became such a craze 
that a person could travel for hundreds of 
miles on the continent of Europe svithout 
getting off the boat. Through the Sault Sainte 
Marie (Soo) Canals, which link Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron, more traffic passes than in 
most of the world's great canals combined. In 
1869, the French engineer, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, directed the completion of the Suez 
Canal, which connects the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. This canal shortened Eu- 
rope’s route to India by about one-third. The 
Panama Canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans was completed in 1914 (page 465). 

SleamboatSy Iron Vessels, and Wooden 
Clipper Ships- Canals saved miles, but 
steamboats saved hours. Although others had 
e.tperimented with steamboats before, an 
American, Robert Fulton, is usually given 
credit for inventing the first steamboat in 
1807. Fulton’s steamboat, the Clermont, 
which plied the route bchveen New York and 
Albany, was the first to operate regularly. 
But before the Clermont first steamed up the 
Hudson, Fulton’s invention was ridiculed by 
some and called an instrument of the devil 
by others. After its successful voyage, jealous 
competitors sued him. 

However, progress prevailed o\'cr supersti- 
tion. In 1833, a steamboat, the Creot Wstem, 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean from England to 


New York in fifteen days. Today many ships 
make this run in four days. After about isi), 
English transatlantic steamboats were built 
of iron. However, American oceanic vessels 
continued to be built of wood and to use 
sails instead of steam. These were the newly 
developed American clipper ships, which, 
about 1850, were much faster than English 
steamboats. Hosves'er, soon the English had 
so improved their steamboats ’ that they out- 
distanced the famed clipper ships. This helps 
to explain why the English merchant marine 
for a long time practically monopolized the 
shipping trade of the world. 

Steam Loeomotive« on Iron Rails. Soon 
people asked why Watt's steam engine could 
not be used to move vehicles on land. Many 
had unsuccessfully tried to build an engine 
which could travel far and tow great weight. 
Finally, in 1830, an Englishman, George 
Stephenson, invented his famous steam loco- 
motive, the Rocket. The Rocket astonished 
the world by pulling a long line of cars 
twenty-nine rniJes an hour! Many persons 
warned that it was unnatural for man to 
travel at such breakneck speed. Owners of 
turnpikes and private canals fought Stephen- 
son’s invention fiercely. In a short lime, how- 
ever, other countries besides England were 
building thousands of miles of railroads. 

The use of steel instead of iron for rails 
and cars and the introduction of the Westing- 
house airbrake after ISGO made railroad travel 
safer. By 1900, there were railroads xvhlch 
spanned whole continents. For example, the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad ties the east and 
west coasts of Canada together. Two con- 
tinents, Europe and Asia, are spanned by 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Aulomohilea and Airplanes Annihilate 
Distances. Many contributed to the inven- 
tion of the automobile, including a Cemim. 
Daimler, who in 18S5 produced (fie g.i«oIine 
engine, and an American, Goo<i>v.ir. w m 
1844 succeeded in vulcanizing niM>er It 

•Some Amencans opposed iron sfrjiS'w’' 
grounds that tho would sinl '' 
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Ihc American. Henn' Ford (page 419), whose 
production methods brought the automobile 
within tl'.c reach of the man %’.-ith a moderate 
income. 

E\cn more than the railroad train and the 
automobile, the airplane helped to shrinlc 
distances and bring the peoples of the earth 
closer together. When the Wright Brothers 
in 1Q03 fleu- tire first airplane, they were 
paving the way for an upheaval in com- 
mercial transportation and military methods. 
Mans’ unsung heroes, such as test pilots and 
as’iation engineers, arc connected wth the 
histors- of as-iation. More widely publicized 
have been the flight of BsTd over the North 
Pole in 1926, the transatlantic solo flight of 
Lindbergh in 1927, and the round-the-world 
flight of Bill Odom in about three days in 
1947. .\nd jet-propelled planes seem to break 
speed records almost daily. 





Communications Revolutionized 

ro«tnl Scrs’ice Rcvolulionizcrl. The 
postal sorsicc of the ancient Persian Empire 
was prob.nbly faster than that of many parts 
of the cirihred world in 1593. Until about 
n hundred years ago, postal rates for long 
dist.anc-cs were vet}- high. Tlic cost was paid 
by the receix er inste.nd of In- the sender. Gov- 
f.mment pasta! service was so slow, costly, 
and iinrel'.ahle that m.any persons sent their 
mail illegally by thmr own mossencers. A 
blind Emclivhman. F.owland Hill, ch.-rnged all 
this. He introducs'd a sx-stem by which a 


letter with a penny stamp on it would be 
delix'ered anj'where in Great Britain. That 
is why he is known as the father of the 
modern postal system. Other countries copied 
Hill's sv’stem. In 1874, tire International Postal 
Union was established. Through this agenca- 
almost all countries co-operate in handling 
international letters, newspapers, magazines, 
packages, and money orders at low rates. 

Electricity Harnessed. But postal service 
was not fast enough to serve the needs of 
booming business. Men had long thought 
that, if the}’ could only harness that mx-steri- 
ous force w’hich we call clcctricUy, the}’ could 
send messages much faster. It took many men 
from many lands to discox’er how to make 
electridt}’ a tool of mankind. Some andent 
Greeks, our ow’n Benjamin Franklin, and 
others had ayperimented with static eleo- 
tridt}’. But to be useful as a source of power, 
electridt}’ must flow in a steady current 
About ISOO, a Frenchman, Ampere, dis- 
cox’ered the close connection between mag- 
netism and electridt)'. First Galvani, then 
Volta (both Italians), axperimented with 
making a batten’ which could produce 
stead}’ currents of electridt}-. 

In 1831, an Englishman, Faraday, profiting 
from these earlier experiments, rotated a 
copper disc between two poles of a horseshoe 
magnet He discovered that the copper disc 
in turning picked up an electric current 
Thus he had created a simple d}’namo. To- 
day more complicated dx’namos convert the 
energ}’ of coal, oil, or falling water into 
electridt}’ W’hich can furnish power to drive 
machines hundreds of miles away. The dx’n- 
amo generates the electridt}-. But it is the 
electric motor which uses it in factories and 
vehides such as electric ferries. A funda- 
mental contribution of America’s outstanding 
inventor, Thomas Edison, W’ho died in 1931, 
w-as the electric light bulb. Edison also 
patented numerous other inventions, includ- 
ing the phonograph and the motion picture 
machine. 

Electricity .Applied to Telegraph and 
Telephone. Electricity was soon applied to 
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The Monument of the 
International Postal 
Union at Berne, Switz> 
erlond. The Interna- 
tional Postal Union, 
established in 1 874, 
suggests many lessons 
for the world today. 
V/bat lessons? 



communication. Many inventors, among them rate of five words a minute. Tod.t>‘ 

an Englishman, \Vhcatstone, had experi- dreds of words a minute arc transinid*''' 

mented with sending code messages over a telegraph 

wire by means of electridty. However, it The principle of the telegraph 

was an American, Samuel F. B. Kiorse, who, used to unite all the continents of ^ 

in 1844, Invented a practical telegraph By “nie first underwater telegraph to 

means of dots and dashes (the Morse Code), continents u-as the Atlantic eaW*-* • 


the first messages came over the wire at the 



Ampere. Whof debt do we owe this greet 
pioneer in the field of electricity? 


North Amenca and Europe 
American, Cyrus \V Field 
several heartbreaking fjilurov ^ 
of the telegraph \\as nc't ^ > 

human voices. In ISTfi i* * * ' ,, 

Dr. Alexander Graium 
telephone He carrel . 

By cable or 
sages may now fc sf"' ' 
world Later c-'C"” 
made ft 

trie currents *■-'*” " _j- 
tTirefes^s- 
such t:^rr 

radra fic- — . 
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Early Marconi Wire 
less Equipmenf. Mar 
coni's invention o 
wireless was a revolo 
fion in communication, 
Why? 


Forest and otlicrs discovered how to transmit 
the voice without wires by means of radio. 
Out of these discoseries came telesision 
'vliicl, transmits without wires images in 
action. Such discoveries have brought about 
a revolution in communication, advertising 
education, and recreation. 


The iNWfpapcr Brings the World to 
Our Door. It is believed that the first 
printed newspaper was China’s Pekws Ca- 
=rttc (1340 . 0 .). In Europe, Gutenbe^ 

^ printing press about 1450. 
Nescrtlielcss. there svere few European news- 
papers until the seventeenth centurA-. Before 

p.-pers did appear, most people were too 

UK-rn ' Vurtl 

■ < rthermore. censorship, which was 

common, kept much news out of print. 

In the nineteenth centurv, however as 
'■■""cracy ’- J’ 

vS cav'Lr”"'* T N'"- 

^ Sun, was issued in 
i'Vn, Such inventions as tho 

chein ^ ^ Panting of 

Ji-l plmiji., .ii„| 


man, Daguerre, showed how to make photo- 
graphs. Es'entualJj' new'spapers could e\en 
print pictures of current events. 


The Old Agricultural 
Revolution Begins 

In the eighteenth century, new hope 
was held out to the hard-working farmer, 
^ew methods of farming were introduced. 
Farm machiner}' was ins-ented which made 
(he farmers life much easier, his working dav 
shorter, and his income larger. For there was 
an . gn’cultural Revolution which was closely 
related to the Industrial Revolution. By the 
eighteenth centurj', the demand for food and 
or raw materials as wool, cotton, and 
had increased tremendously. Tlie popu- 
ation lad grossm. Former farmers, now cm- 
ployed in the new factories, had to buy all 
eir 00 . Capitalists who had made money 
in commerce saw in this huge market an 
opportunity to increase their profits bv in- 
'estmg m agriculture. But tlie old-fashioned 
SIC e, SC) the, and wooden plow were just as 
uiipr ucti\ e as the old-f.oshioned spinning 
ce and hand loom. Furthermore, large 
crops could never be produced under tlie j 

as e u open-field system which some still | 

used (page 178). i 

Pioneers of the Old .Agricullural Rev- ! 
o uiion. Before 1750, an Englishman, Jctliro 
u . azed a trail in scientific agriculture. j 
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He invented a seed drill which planted seeds 
uniformly, thus eliminating the waste of 
sowing by hand. Tull also recommended that 
farmers use a horse-drawn culti%’ator to 
loosen soil and pull up weeds. A wealthy 
landlord, Lord Townshend, helped to end the 
open-field system of fanning. He suggested 
that, instead of planting the same crop on the 
same land each year, thus exhausting the 
soil, fanners should rotate such crops as 
xvheat, turnips, barley, and clover. By popu- 
larizing rotation of crops, Townshend showed 
that the fertility of the soil could be pre- 
served, and that all of a farm’s acreage could 
be used. Before 1830, a German, Justus von 
Liebig, showed how chemistry could convert 
poor soil into fertile soil. His experiments 
proved that most plants cannot live with- 
out phosphorus, potash, and nitrogen. Ma- 
nure had been used as fertilizer for cen- 
turies. Now Liebig proved that artificial 
fertilizer could put back into the soil the 
necessary chemicals which crops eat up each 
year. Later, chemists began to manufacture 
such fertilizer in laboratories at low cost. 

About 1760, an Englishman, Robert Bake- 
well, discovered some secrets which he tried 
unsuccessfully to hide. He discovered that by 
breeding cattle scientifically he could make 
stock-raising a very profitable business. He 
bred different types of horses, cattle, or sheep, 
depending upon the purpose for u'hich they 
were to be used. Unlike the bony mongrels 
which Were the products of the common- 
pasture system {page 178), Bakewell's ani- 
mals were heaxy and healthy. The)’ x\crc 
able to produce better meat, better wool, or 
better milk. 

The Enclosure Acts Force EnpIJsh 
Formers Off Their Farms. The landlords 
who controlled the British Parliament were 
convinced that larger profits would result if 
small farms \\ ere combined into large farms, 
using the new agricultural methods. Be- 
ginning about 1790, laws — Enclosure Acts * 

♦ E\en as early as ihe foiirtcJntli century , encTtfsure 
arts had been p.»s$ed to permit the fencing irt of 
fields for sheep raising (page 23"). 



Threshing Mtllet in Eihiopio, Where Government 
Efforts to Modernize Agriculture Are MoVIng 
Slow Heodwoy. How does the method pictured 
here compare with modern methods? 

—were passed which forced peasants off their 
little farms. Many such farms were taken over 
by landlords who combined them Into big 
estates and fenced them in. Forests and 
pastures which had previously been used by 
all the farmers of the neighborhood w’cre also 
taken over and fenced in. Ever since, Eng- 
land h.xs been a countr>' of big estates, rather 
than of small, independent farms. 

Most of the dispossessed farmers became 
either factory w’orkers, farm laborers on big 
estates, or homeless \agabonds. Tlie En- 
closure Acts helped to m.^ke England a na- 
tion of tea drinkers Lacking their own cow’S 
for milk, the dispossessed farmers found it 
cheaper to buy tea. Scientific farming and 
farm machincr) had helped them little. No 
wonder this bitter \crsc became popular in 
England: 

The law locks up the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lea\-es the greater \illam loose 
Who steals the common from the goose 

Yet large-scale farming did increase Eng- 
hind's supply of food and raw materials. 

McCormick’s Reaper Speeds Up the Old 
Afrrieutlural Resolution. Jn the United 
States, where land was plentiful, uasteful 
fanning methods were used for a long time. 
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IIowe\er, since the labor supply was small, 
there was more of an incentive to invent 
agricultural machines than in most countries. 
Although the iron plow began to be used 
about 1800, the first important farm machine 
was the reaper, ins'ented by an American, 
Cmis .McCormick, in 18.34. Soon many fann 
tools were made of steel. And soon steam 
power was used by some to operate plows. 


threshers, and cultivators. After 1870, how- 
es'cr, just as many radical changes in indus- 
trj’ brought about a new Industrial Revolu- 
tion, so many radical changes in agriculture 
brought about a new Agricultural Revolution. 
TOien in many countries departments of agri- 
culture and agricultural colleges were estab- 
lished. In some, the county fair became a 
national institution. 
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ihe Industrial and Agricultural 
Revolutions Spread in Europe 

Until about 1840, only Great Britain hail 
lad much of an Industrial Revolution. For 
:omc time Great Britain had made it illegal 
0 export machines or industrial secrets. In 
nany countries, guilds and the many tariff 
estrictions of the many little states still 


hampered trade. Moreo\ cr, the French Revo- 
lution and N.ipoleon Jwcl so upset the Euro- 
pean continent that little attention had been 
gi\cn to indu$tri.i1izalJon tliere. 

By 1S40, Franco was on the way to indus- 
trialization. However, French industry faced 
many obstacles. France Jacbcvl siifpcienf coal. 
After Germany took Alsace-Lorraine in 1S70, 
France lacked iron, also. Moreover, the 
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Frondi Rcvoliifion had made France a land 
of small farmers. Thus tlicre were few fac- 
lors’ workers available. For the most part, 
French factories arc small and individually 
owned. France has specialized in the manu- 
facture of fine-rpiality, luxury items, such as 
silks,'' linens, perfumes, china, and gloves. 
The .sm;ill farms of French farmers cannot 
compete in the world market with tlie large 
mechanized farms of Americans and Canadi- 
ans, for example, which produce .specialized 
crops. In general, France has kept a good 
balance between agriculture and industry. 

'riierc were few factories in the German 
.states in 1850. In some slates, between 1850 
and 1870, the textile and steel industries made 
great progress. After Germany became uni- 
fied in 1871, its industrial development 
amazed the world. As Ilrilaiu had led the 
old Industrial llcvolution in Europe, so Ger- 
many led the new. The Germans excelled in 
using science ns an aid to agriculture and in 
the chemical and steel industric.s. Up-to-date 
machinery, fine railroads, government loans, 
coal from the Ruhr and the Saar, and, until 
1919, iron from Lorraine helped to make 
Germany Rritain's greatest industrial rival. 

Sjrain is rich in mineral resources. Vet it 
has been very backward industrially. As for 
Italy, the governinenl has tried to overcome 
the cuuulrx' s lack of coal and iron by build- 
ing up its water power. Much of northern 
Italy has become industrialized since Italian 
unificsition in 1870. In the main, both Spain 
and Italy remain backward agricultural coun- 
tries. handicapped by a somewhat feudal 
landholding system and primitive methods. 
Relgium, Switzijrland, and Sweden have ad- 
ViUiced industrially, Sweden, for example, 
has made wise use of its rich iron ore and 
its ehe.ip electricity derived from water 
power. 

Most of e.istern Europe lias lagged behind 
in both the Industrial and the Agricnltnral 
Uevoluliniis. C.'zeehnslovakia, whicli was 

~ rlir nf t),(. IfKiai in IKUl 

li-Ip-xl to re.iV.- lutl.-ni,.,! mIU 

t.iiM'.v.i l!u’ vsf’rl.l. 


formed out of industrialized Austria in 1919 
is ail important exception. It, like France, ha: 
preserved a good balance between agricul 
tiire and industry. In .spite of such resource: 
as Rumanian oil, Yugoslavian copper, anc 
Greek nickel, the Balkan countries have made 
little industrial progress. Most of the Balkar 
peoples arc still farmers, some of them slil 
using wooden plows. Until after Work 
War I, feudal landholding prevailed there. 

It seems strange that Russia should have 
been the last of the big European powers tc 
have an Industrial Revolution. For there i: 
coal in the Black Sea area, oil near the 
Caspian Sea, iron in the Urals, and manga 
nese in the Caucasus. Yet Russia lackee 
capital, and, until Russian serfs were freed ir 
1861, the country also lacked a sufRcicnl 
supply of free labor. However, beginning 
about 1890, Russian industry moved ahead 
Many former serfs wore available for factory 
work. Foreign capital was being invested in 
Russia, and tlie government began btiildinf 
many railroads. Nevcrlhele.ss, most Rti.ssians 
remained farmers, using backward mcthotls 
and crude tools. Since the Comnnuii.sls took 
over Russiti in 1917, they have tried to com- 
pete with the cai^italisl world by speeding np 
industrial and agricultural progress (page 
5G0). 

The Industrial and Agricultural 
Revolutions Spread in the Americas 

By I860, the United Stales liad well-c.stab- 
lisbed textile, steel, and shoe iuduslric.s. 
after the War between the Statc.s, agricultural 
and industrial production boomed. Today 
our country is by far tlic world’s agricultural 
and industrial leader. Here arc some of the 
reasons wliy: (1) enterprising American hii.si- 
nessmen, (2) the great variety and epiautity 
of tiatural resources, (8) the millions oLskilk'd 
and unskilkxl laborers who came here from 
other countrie.s', and (•!) llie freedom per- 
mitted under our .system of govcnmienf. 

In Cn Hilda, iigricultural methods resemble 
those of the United States. For example, 
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Jjartors and combines are common on the 
farms of the >fjdd]e West. Can* 
, * lUclcj a Sufficient labor supplj’. Yet Ca- 
■ development is on the 

■" ^ government has developed hy- 

i< Thfr*^**^ PO'ver and a system of railroads. 
' , *ij- ^ ^ extensive use of lake and river 
wealth of nickel, 
^ ^ ^PPer, and asbestos, and capital 


from b(^h England and the United States 
have also aided Canadian /ndustiy’. Since 
World War II, Canadas industrial itTozms 
has been remarkable. 

Most t^tin Americans are farmrn, using 
bacbvard methods. lIfT^e^^r. in Uruguay. 
Brazil, and Argentina, many modem a^i- 
cultural machines imported from the United 
States are used. Escept for coal. Ijtm Amer* 

f 





u',1 1' !U'!i in only Bmr.il, 

Chi!t\ ami Mo\ioo li.no nudo any 
!;-,vUo;r’..i! riiycross to syraV ot. 

The Industrial and Agricultural 
Revolutions in the Far East 

In vyito of a hnco l.ihoi sny]'1y ami nwny 
ii.ituta! !o\o;!ioov. t'inna has inado littlo in- 
dai^lr!a! prop os'- ilonsiiloraMo industriali.'a- 
tuni ii.lv t.iVoii 5 'lam’ in snoh aroas as Sli.nn’hai 
aiul M.im huna. tint inainh iimlor tovoipi in- 
M'vlojv for ayiK'nltiiro, Cihinoso fannors 
'ti!! till thou soil without inodom niaohinory, 

luvl a.v (.tonnaiu has hsl tho now Imhistrial 
ItovoliituMi in Knropo and tho I’nitod Statos 
iiav led It III tiio .Aniot ioas. so Japan has tod it 
ill .Xsia I'ofoiv ISTO. Japan had niado littlo 
l'.:o;.;ios.v indiistiially or airrioiiluirally, Evon 
todas . most Japanoso ianns aro tillod by hand 
l.ibor In spito of liniitod natural u'souroos. 
h'lwovor. Japanoso indiistiios \vor<' smin t.ik- 
niy uiatkotv away troin tho British, tho Oor- 
in.nis, and tho Ainonoans. Until hk'lX lap.m 
prodiKvd mainly snoh artiolos as silk.s, rayon.s, 
and foy^ .\ttor l‘.Vh\ J.ipanoso prodiu'tion of 



A Tormina! Grain Elevator in Canada. This 
phatacrrapli pravos that the Aoricultoral Revc-lo' 
tian has infloonced architecture. Evpia'n. 


.stool, maohinory. nrotal j^ood.s, and oJ'.onn'oat.s 
roso to p'oat hoight.s. 

Tlu' indnstn'al po.s.s5bi]it?o,s of Ijvdi.i aro 
yioat. India passos-sos rioh rs'sonros\s of co.rl. 
iron, and othox ininoraks, as woll a.s a l.xrco 
labor snipply-. Altboipch most of Indi.a h.as 
poor transpoitation fas'ilitio-s. Indiaa railroad 
syslom ranks fourth in tJio world. In Borab.ry 
and tialontta. thoro an' largo ti'.vtih' factor ios. 
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(Left) Woricers finish automobile fenders on e continuous "merry-flo-reund" type conveyor. Mention 
some advantages of such o conveyor system. (Right) Skilled croftsmonship is a monopoly of no one 
race or nationality. Compare the woy this African jeweler mokes o living with the woy a typicol 
foctory worker makes his. 


Some scfentiBc methods of agriculture and 
some farm machines were introduced in India 
by the British. Howes’er, the methods of most 
Indian farmers are still extremely backward. 
Now that India has won independence from 
Britain* efforts are being made to speed up 
industrial and agricultural progress (Chapter 
28 ), 

The Factory System: Backbone 
of the Indt^trial Revolution 

It would be impossible to understand the 
world we live in without understanding the 
factory system. ^Vhen Richard Arkwright 
herded scores of men, women, and children 
together in buildings to run the new power- 
driven machinery, he became the father of 
this factory sj'stcm. The increasing demand 
for goods could no longer be supplied by 
craftsmen working in small cottages with 
simple tools* as under the domestic system 
(page 237). Under the factory system, there 
K much division of labor. Each worker is 
assigned to a simple task reriuiring little sWI- 
All day long he repeals this task. 

As compared with today, the factories of 
the old Industrial Revolution produced goods 
on a small scale. In the early hventietb ct^ 
tury, American businessmen introduced 


methods which resulted in the production of 
goods in great quantities — mass pro<!uction. 
.Mass production is made possible by the 
manufacture of large numbers of standard- 
ized interchangeable parts* and by the as- 
sembling of these parts into finished products. 
An American. Hcniy Ford, was a pioneer in 
using mass-production methods. In his auto- 
mobile factories, he set up conveyor bells 
which moved the unfinished product along 
until c.ich vv orkcr in turn had performed his 
assigned task. In this Ford belt system, thou- 
sands of operations arc made automatic. 

Mass production is so effident that it per- 
mits millions of articles to be produced at 
low cost. It has heipcti to make the United 
States the worM's leading industrial nation. 
.Many nations have imitated American mass- 
production methods 

Evil Condilions in Early Fartorim. Un- 
der the domestic system, it had been possible 
for a worker to break the monotony of his 
work by pulling weeds in his garden or 
drinking a cup of tea with his wife. Under 
the factory system, however, with its division 
of labor, each worker was subject to iron 

•A Frenchman. LcBlanc. was amonfj ihe fint lo 
*Tj>“rijnrnl with such standardixcd parts Ilowoer. 
K was the American Inventor of the rotfon pn, Eli 
M1iftne>-. w ho first made practical use of standardiza- 
tion tn his cun factory 
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discipline. Long lists of rules were posted 
in factories, and workers were fined for dis- 
obeying them. A spinner who whistled, for 
e.vample, might be fined a shilling. Since even 
a minor interruption by one worker might 
hold up the work of all the others, foremen 
were hired to watch workers. 

In the old daj's, a craftsman could take 
pride in his finished product. But how cre- 
ative could a factory worker feel whose only 
job was to tighten a given bolt on hundreds 
of bicycles? How tense he must have felt 
when ordered to increase the number of bolts 
he tightened each hour! Monotony and 
nervous strain, coupled with long hours and 
low pay, drove many unhappy u'orkers to 
drunkenness and immorality'. 

Untrained women and children could do 
the simple tasks required by division of labor. 
Therefore, in the early factories, they were 
hired at low wages, and men were fired. 
Many children under fourteen worked as 
many as sixteen hours a day for an av'erage 
wage of about a dollar and a half a week. 
Poorhouses frequently relieved themselves of 
the responsibility of caring for orphans by 


A Research Worker in the laboratory of a Large 
Automobile Plont. Why do many large plants 
mointain scientific laboratories? 



turning them over to factory’ owmers. To 
prevent them from running away, many such 
children were chained to tlieir machines. To 
keep them from falling asleep, many were 
flogged. The early factories were often dirty 
buildings wthout plumbing, unheated in 
winter, and poorly ventilated in summer. No 
wonder so many child workers died young! 

Thin and undernourished three-year-olds 
were sometimes forced up smoking chimneys 
to clean them out. Many' of these chimney 
sweeps who were not burned to death were 
crippled or blinded. Si.v-y'ear-olds sometimes 
labored in mines for fourteen hours a day. 
In angry protest against such conditions, an 
English yroet v'rote: 

“For oh,” sa\’ the children, “We are weary. 
And we cannot run or leap; 

For all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground; 

Or .ill day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round.” 

— From The Cry of the Children, 
by Elizabetl) Barrett Browning. 

Some Highlights of the New 
Industrial and Agricultural 
Revolutions 

The new Industrial Revolution uses not 
only' steam, but also such new sources of 
power as electricity and oil to drive far more 
complicated machines than those of the old 
Industrial Revolution. To our children, who 
may use atomic energy as a major source of 
power, our new machines may seem old- 
fashioned. Thus, these children may' live 
during a second new Industrial Revolution. 

How else is the new Industrial Revolution 
distinguished from the old? In our times, 
better methods liave been discovered for 
manufacturing steel and steel alloys ad.tpt- 
able for many' uses. For the first time, such 
lightweight metals as aluminum and mag- 
nesium liave served many practical purposes. 
Today many products arc manufactured, not 
in small factories, but in huge industrial 
plants made up of many buildings covering 
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Troctof Pulling Binder Curting Ooti in SouJh Africa. Compare this picture, representotive of the new 
Agricultural Revolution, with the one repfeienlative of the old Agriculfuro! Revolution on poge 4J3. 


many blocks. In these plants are laboratories all o\ct the world, many nesvspapcrs support 
in which chemists c’cpenmcnt with making huge ncws*palhering agcnek*5, such as the 

new- products and Improving old ones. Ap- Associated Press and the United Press here 

plied chemistry has thus produced s)'nlbctic and Heiilers in Britain, 

textiles such as nylon and ra)'on. $)'nlhctic Belatwcly few areas of the world ha>e 

rubber, and S)'nthctic gasoline From coal tar, cnjO)cd the benefits of the new Agncultural 

chemists ha%e made djes. etplosises. druty. ne%oUition What a pitjl For m advanced 

plastics, and even perfumes. Much of the cotinfnes. many farms Iwvc In-en elecfrifietl 

business of the new Industrial Revolution is and mechanized Many are cquipjxd with 

owned by big coriiorations with billions of such agnmltural bbor-saving devices a« pas- 

dollars in assets and branches in man) cities. oline tractors combines, and electric milling 

Much of it is run, not by the owners, but by machines. A rotary plow not onK plows up 

managers who arc hired because they arc the soil and crumbles it. but even plants 

experts in efficient production in their special seeds Airplanes, too, have liccn used for 

fields. planting seetis as well as for spfa)ing poisons 

Evidences of the new Industrial Rev olulion to stamp out insect placues 
in transportation are automobiles, stream* .Agriculture, cspcciallv in certain areas of 
lined, electrically driven railroad trains, and the United Slates, lias Ix-come a big business, 

jet-propelled planes The movies, radio, and Some farms are operated hie faetoru-s U’ltfi 

television have revolutionized recreation tliousands of acres under scientific manage- 

Wide use of the telephone and wireless has ment. the> speaabzc in one crop Many 

done the same for communication. Many farm products h.ivc licen used b> chemists 

modem newspapers are members of big to produce syntlietics. For example Amc— 

newspaper clvains, such as the Ileant and can CTOrge Washington C.u-vcr a for/ 

Scripps-Howard organizations in the United slave, performed some interesting ex^ 

States. Toobtamup-lo-the-minutenewsfrom merits. As a result, the peanut lias jnc 
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iliaving lotion, plastics, milk, and about three 
[nindred other products. Another American, 
Luther Burbank, through his experimenta- 
tion, created new varieties of fruits, berries, 
vegetables and flowers. His spineless cacti 
[)ro\idcd food for cattle in dr)' areas. 


Naturally, the increased production of the 
new Industrial and Agricultural Revolutions 
led to a tremendous increase in world-wide 
commerce. Consequently, the nations of the 
world have become more and more depend- 
ent upon one anotlier. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Industriol Revolution • flying shuffle • spinning 
jenny • water frame ‘ Crompton • Cartwright * 
cotton gin * Howe • Waft • smelting • Bessemer 
process ‘ turnpikes • macadamized • De Lesseps • 
the Clermont • clipper ships • George Stephenson 
• Daimler • Goodyear • Ford * Wright Brothers * 
Lindbergh ' Rowland Hill • International Postal 
Union ■ Ampere • Faraday • Edison • Morse • Cyrus 


W. Field • Alexander Graham Bell • Marconi • 
Peking Gazette • New York Sun * Mergenthaler 
• Daguerre * Toll • Lord Townshend • von Liebig • 
Bakewell • reaper ' factory system • mass produc- 
tion * conveyor belt • rotary plow • George 
Washington Carver • Luther Burbank • applied 
chemistry • Associated Press • synthetic textiles • 
newspaper chain 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. Give reasons why material progress was (a) 
so slow before 1750 and (b) so fast after 1750. 

2. How did the Commercial, Scientific, and In- 
tellcctuol revolutions help to bring about the 
Industrial Revolution? 

3. What (a) geogrophic, (b) economic, and (c) 
political conditions help to explain why the 
Industrial Revolution began in England? 

4. Show how one invention in the textile industry 
led to onother. 

5. Indicate some of the great changes brought 
obouf by the cotton gin. 

6. Why are iron and coal the foundation of 
the machine age? 

7. Discuss importont changes in methods of 
transportation during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

8. Show how the automobile ond the airplane 
hove revolutionized tronsportotion, 

9. Discuss four greot chonges which have revolu- 


tionized the methods of communication. 

10. Prove that great progress has been made in 
methods of publishing newspapers. 

11. What great changes have been brought 
obout in agriculture since about 1750? 

12. Explain (a) the reasons for and (b) the 
results of the passage of the Enclosure Acts. 

13. (a) Discuss progress made by the Industrial 
Revolution in three areas other than England, (b) 
Indicate in what areas the Industrial Revolution 
has made slow progress. 

14. Mention three characteristics of the factory 
system and discuss each. 

15. Discuss fully the effects of the early factories 
on the (o) health, (b) pride, (c) skill, and (d) 
morels of workers; (e) on women and children 
workers. 

16. What factors make (a) the new Industrial 
Revolution and (b) the new Agricultural Revolu- 
tion different from the old? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. Perhaps o better nome than industrial Revolu- 
tion would be Industriol Evolution. Why? 

2. Whot lesso.ns can we leom from studying why 
material progress wos so slow for so long? 

1 , r 


3. As the ycors roll on, greater and greater 
Industriol and scientific progress is made in 
shorter and shorter time. Give reasons for this. 

4. Few inventions are the work of one mon. 
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Discysj ond give severol examples. 

5 Suppose that our world were without jleef: 
how would our lives be effected? 

6. There is a close connection between new 
methods of production ond improvernents In 
transportation. Discuss. 

7. Whot ore the advantages and disadvontoges 
of canal transportation as compared with lend 
tronsportoflon? 

B. There is a moral in the fact that the first 
persons to attempt to opply steam to transporta- 
tion were ridiculed. Discuss this morol. 

P. Discuss the probable effects on oil of us if 
there were no domestic or internationo) postol 
service. 

10. The outomobile ond the airplarte hove 
erected many new froMtert in business. Explain. 

11. How would your (a) recreotiony (b) house- 
hold chores, (c] tronsportation, (d) relotives' jobs, 
and (e) communication be affected if the electric 
power pfonf In your town were to foil? Give spe- 
cific evidence. 

12. To what extent is the caption "Electricity 
Harnessed" an apprepriote one? Explom fully. 

13. The daily newspoper is one of the most 
powerful Influences in our lives Give evidence. 

14. Show how improvements in tronsportotiori 
ond eommunleotlon hove aided in the develop- 
ment of the newspaper 

15. Around the world, mony formers ore soid 
to be living In the 1750's rolher ihon the 1950's. 
Discuss Show that mony other formers ore en- 
joying the blessings of our limes both In their 


homes ond in their places of work or business. 
15. Explain whether you ogree or disogree with 
the stotemenf that the Enclosure Acts were o 
necessory evil. 

17. Prove fhot mony form mochines hove helped 
the /ifile farmer very little. 

18. In certoin areas of the United Siotes, Can* 
oda, ond Argentina, for exomple, ogricufture 
hos become o big business. Explain. 

IP. Certain countries with lorge pepolafiens ond 
rich natural resources are still boclcwerd indus- 
trially. Who! forts might exploin this? 

20- Do you think fhot the worker or farmer be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution hod os happy a 
life os the worker has today? Discuss. 

21. Men run machines. To what extent do 
machines run men? 

22. For what reosons was it impossible for the 
English to keep their Industrial secrets secret very 
long? 

73. If you were writing e ehopfer on the factory 
system, whot coptions would you compose? 

24. V/hy mult big industrial plants constantly 
improve their methods of mess production? 

25. Write your impressions of the lines quoted 
from "The Cry of the Children." 

26 Give arguments ogeinit the employment of 
women ond children in lactones for long hours. 

27. For whot reoions might it be said thot the 
distinction between the new and the old Indus- 
triol revolutions is on ortinciot one? 

28. Chemists working in the laboratories of In* 
dustrio) plonts often seem like magicions Exploin. 


Activities to Develop Creotive Abilities, SklHi, ond Deeper Understonding 


1. Using such q book os Hartman's Machines 
and the Men Who Mode the World of Industry, 
list five Inventions not mentioned In your text- 
book. Opposite each give the inventor, the dale 
of the invention, and its value. 

2. Using Osgood's History of Industry ond Day's 
HUIory of Commerce, contribute to a group-mode 
chart on how people mode o living, transparied 
goods, and carried on Irode In (o) ondent, (b) 
medieval, ond (c) early modem times. 

3. Consult the Readers' Guide la Periodical 
Uferolure for o recent orlicle on the latest de- 
velopmer\ts in industry. Report on the orticle. 


4 Moke o tune line of the most Important 
Inventions in the period (o) from 1750 to 1870 
and 0>) from 1870 to the present. Indicote by 
symbols those which effected tronsportollon, tom- 
municotion. Industry, ogricullure, ond recreotion. 

5. Contribute to a bulletin board exhibit on the 
life of workers "Before the Industrial Revolution" 
end "New." 

6. Drow Q cartoon showing the reaction of on 
IndiWdual in a remote oreo on seeing his first 
o'lrplone. 

7. Plan with others o series of sketches showing 
how mon hos Improved his sources of 
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over the ages from muscle power to ofomic 
povrcr. 

8. Investigate and report on the contributions of 
many individuols of mony nationalities to the 
invention and improvement of the outomobiie. 

9. Using on olios, locote on an outline map of 
the v/orid (o) the world's most used conols, (b) 
the world's leading tronsconfinentol railroads, 
ond (c) the world's most strategic or widely used 
stroits, such os the Dardanelles and Gibraltar. 

10. Using- an atlas, too, on an outline map of 
the world indicate by symbols where the natural 
resources most essential to the machine age are 
located in the greatest quantities. What con- 
clusions do you draw? 

11. Moke a collection of pamphlets put out by 
special industries publicizing what their labora- 
tories have done or are doing in the field of 
opplied chemistry. In committee, select interest- 
ing materials from these for a bulletin board 
exhibit. 

12. Read Goldsmith's "Deserted Village." Then 
describe in prose his reaction to the Enclosure 
Acts. 

13. V/rite a few lines in verse indicating your 
reaction to any famous invention. 

14. With others, visit a factory and report on 
(o) labor-saving devices, (b) accident precou- 

Summing Up 

1. For the most important facts in this chapter, 
moke out ten short-answer questions of the match- 
ing, true-false, completion, or multiple-choice 
type. Include your answer key. Try them out on 
your fellow pupils. 


tions, and (c) steps taken to make working condi- 
tions attractive. 

15. With others, visit the headquarters of a daily 
newspaper. Then jointly write an article for your 
school newspaper on processes which help to 
bring the news to the public almost immediately. 

16. After a visit to a modern farm, write on 
essay entitled: 'The Latest Developments in the 
new Agricultural Revolution." 

17. Select any one country for an oral report 
on the progress it has made in the Industrial and 
Agricultural revolutions. Include your sources of 
information. 

18. Using a source book, such as Scott and 
Baltzl/s, make a report on specific examples of 
evil conditions in the early factories. 

19. In a column, list as many synthetic products 
as you can. Opposite each, write the materials 
from which it is made and the uses to which it 
is pot. Ask your science teacher for additional 
sources of information. 

20. Contribute to a class "Who's Who" of 
biographical sketches of such scientists as George 
Washington Carver and Luther Burbank. 

21. As a research project, write a brief report 
on either newspoper chains or chain stores. 

22. Write a biographical sketch of any inventor 
mentioned in this chapter. 


2. Answer the questions under each of the 
illustrations in this chopfer in your notebook. 

3. With others, plan a mural which includes the 
most importont inventions through the ages. 

4. List the five most basic facts in this chapter. 
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CHAPTEn 17.... HOW THE 

INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 
HAS AFFECTED 
THE WORLD 


The CaplQins of Industry Own and Menage Their Own Foetorfei • Dutineti 
Grows Bigger • Leitiex-Feire Supporters Oppose Government Regulotlon • 
Government Regulation Before end Since the Induitrlol Revolution • Soeiol' 
ists Urge Government Ownership • Utoplon Soclollsti Flon Co>operet{ve 
Communities • Marxian Socialism and Some Criffcltmt of If • Other 
Rodieal Movements o The Development of a City Cirilixot/on • Pfoblemi 
Resulting from Increasing Populofion • Effects on Soeiol Cloitei • 
Stondardizotion, Yet Voriety • Fomily Life Changes and Stendords of Llrirtg 
Rise • Seme Political and Economic Effects of the Industriol Revolution • 
A Survey of Labor Systems through the Ages • The Free Lobor System 
Develops In Modern Times 


As the Industrial flevolulion grew, capital- 
ism grew with it. As we have seen, the seeds 
of modem capitalism had been planted In 
the Commerdal Ilevolution. For it was the 
Commercial Res’clution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which had increased the wealth of the 
w'orld (page 23.5) Alert businessmen had in- 
vested under the domestic f)'5tem and in 
joint-stoct companies to mate esen greater 
profits. Stock exchanges, banks, and insur- 
ance companies liad de% eloped to serve the 
needs of ibesc capitalists. Some cfiaractcr- 
istics of modem capitalism follow. 

The Coptaina of Industry Ovm end 
Manage Their Ovm Factories 

The Industrial nesolution cjp'wd up many 
opportttnUUi tn enterprij/ng h'SJ/.oesjovTi 


Many a capitalist risked his life savings or 
obtained hank loans in order to buy ma- 
chinery and raw materials and to liirr work- 
ers Some of lliev! capitalists made great 
fortunes and ly-carne leaders In tlielr Indus- 
tries 77iey fyxamf known at cajrialm of 
indtittry Among such captains ol Industry 
in tile Uniterl Sta’ri were Andrew Carne-'Je 
in Ilie ajeel Industry and }o)in D IlrxkHeJW 
If* tl*e oil fo-iustry Tlie f) 7 w rd capi'aljsm 
which the captains fA Industry inVfxlucM ij 
call'd industrial cajnitAism As a rule, su»h 
captains of f-ndustry rxA re;Iy owrx-J fJ*eir 
fjclnne* maraged llxrn Many luch ca;H- 
tahsls worked Itard to turn ceA a \rt’A.'yt 
wladi wo-ild earn a g-xxd r*rp’i*^*yri 
ft*dfobecr?ns’.ar.!;Jy slerf to C.vj rx*w f';»rkx»s 
arrd fo a'Oid bet.**g drjse-j i.-Ao br.'-l/’rjAcy 
hy ifjetr crrr.-pie*.-»<’jrs Tlx- nuai'er wofkmer^ 
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of {he cui!d system, who were also capitalists, 
had v.mrhed side by side vdth their em- 
p!o>-ecs. The captains of industiy’ did not. In 
fact, as capitalism e.vpanded in modem times, 
the relationship between o\yners and workers 
became less and less personal. 

Business Grows Bigger 

There are still many captains of industr)- 
who own and manage their own factories. 
Ilou cvcr, with the coming of the new Indus- 
trial Resolution, some capitalists or groups 
of capitalists combined many factories to 
form huge industrial plants. In the laborato- 
ries of these big plants, scientists are con- 
stantly discovering new and better methods 
of production and creating new and better 
products. Such businesses produce in such 
large quantities tliat they can afford to sell 
for low prices and still make profits. 

Most big business combinations have been 
organized as corporations. To obtain funds, 
some such gigantic enterprises have sold 
shares of stock tliroughout the world. Fre- 
quently. the members of the board of direc- 
tors who manage such a corporation own only 
a small percentage of the total stock them- 
selves. 

By 1909, many big corporations were c.v- 
panding so fast that they were constantly in 
need of money. Groups of businessmen who 
w.antc-d to form new industrial combinations 
aho needed great sums. To obtain funds, they 
issued new stocks and bonds and turned them 
over to a type of bank called the tnccrimcnt 
h.enl; to be sold. Noted investment bankers 
w<'rt> j. Pi(-qv);it .Morgan in America and the 
Roth>.chi)d family in Europe. S\ich invest- 
ment b;(f?kcrs Ixnight some of these stocks 
and bonds thernseh es .and sold others to their 
clients. In time, invc.sfment banks, even those 
owning only .a s.mall percentage of the stock, 
beg.m to take over the management of cer- 
tain c’o.'poratiotis. Bankers soon h.ad more to 
s.ay th.ari i.ndustri.alisls in nmning many big 
businesses. 

Tne millions of owners who had bought 


stock to get a share of the profits of the cor- 
poration had little direct say in how the cor- 
poration was managed. These stockholders 
in many cases knew neither the members of 
the board of directors nor their employees 
nor even where their factories were located. 
Thus, there now e.-dsted a wide gap between 
ownership and management of many big cor- 
porations. Howes'er, svithout the help of in- 
vestment banks it might be difficult for big 
corporations to raise the large sums needed. 
Average ins estors were often glad to be freed 
of the responsibility’ of running big corpora- 
tions about which they might know nothing. 

From the beginning, people hav’e differed 
in their attitudes toward capitalism. One 
group has asserted that everj’body would be 
better off if go\’emments kept their hands off 
business. This attitude ‘ is based on the lais- 
sez-faire theory of Adam Smith (page 311). 
A second group has believed that capitalism 
is the best economic system, but that at- 
tempts should be made to regulate it." The 
third group has been so hostile toward capi- 
talism that they want another economic sys- 
tem, socialism (page 429), substituted for it.^ 

Lcrissez-Faire Supporters Oppose 
Government Regulation 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the governments of Europe practiced 
mercantilism (page 237). Nineteenth-centurv' 
captains of industry considered such regula- 
tions a threat to business. Using laissez-faire 
arguments, they said that a man should be 
free to go into any business enterprise and 
nm it in his own way. They insisted tliat he 
should be free to fi.v wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions for his employees without the 
interference of governments or labor unions. 
Tlicse laissez-faire supporters opposed gov- 
ernment ownership of any business. If gov- 

* Thosv \v))o sii.vrc liiis point of viw aie usvinll)' 
cvilfwi conrcrvctivci. 

-Tiicrse who share tJiis point of view are usua!!)' 
vailed IibcTch. 

^ Tiiose wlio sliarc lliis point of siew are usuaiiy 
will’d Tddicah. 
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emments followed laissez*fairc principles, 
the captains of industry asserted, business- 
men would have the incentive to start new 
industries and to expand old ones. They also 
maintained that competition among capital- 
ists and the natural law of supply and de- 
mand would result in better products and 
lower prices. 

In the main, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, industrialized nations followed laissez- 
faire policies. Many self-reliant businessmen 
made great fortunes. In general, the stand- 
ard of living in industrialized nations rose. 

Government Regulation Before and 
Since the Industrial Revolution 

The ancient Hittites fixed prices. China’s 
Chou dynasty laid down detailed rules for 
business. The Roman emperor Diocletian 
even had persons branded to make sure that 
they stayed in their assigned jobs. And in 
the Byzantine Empire, the government not 
only set up rigid regulations but actually 
o^vned many businesses. In medieval Europe, 
rules regulating business were made by the 
Church, feudal lords, the guilds, and town 
governments. In early modem times, the 
strict government control of business recom- 
mended by rneicantilists prevaded. These arc 
just a few examples of government regulation 
of economic life before the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

As the Industrial Revolution developed, 
serious abuses arose. Workers denounced low 
wages, long hours, and poor working condi- 
tions. Many voices were raised against the 
horrible conditions under which women and 
children were employed in factories and 
mines. Many criticized the laissez-faire pol- 
icy as responsible for the waste of many nat- 
ural as well as human resources. Further- 
more, armies everywhere wanted healthy sol- 
diers, not tired workers from disease-breeding 
sweatshops. 

The production of more goods than people 
could buy helped to cause depressions. Small 
businessmen complained that they were be- 



Chiid lobor was widespreod in the early doys of 
the Industrial Revolution. To whoi use might a 
reformer hove put this picture? 


ing driven into bankruptcy by great monopo- 
lies. Fanners objected because the cost of 
manufactured goods w.as high whereas the 
price they received for farm products was 
often low. Consumers protested that they 
were not getting their money's worth. Many 
governments in the late nineteenth century 
tried to eliminate such abuses. They began 
to move away from laissez fairc toward in- 
creased government regulation of business. 

Early factor)’ laws for improving conditions 
sound scarcely humane to modem cars. For 
example, an English law of 1802 made it ille- 
gal to employ children younger than nine in 
cotton factories for more than twelve hours 
a day! Even this law- was not enforced. After 
1842, it was illegal to employ women and 
children in British mines. Bit by bit, povem- 
menls required safety devices installed in 
factories and mines By 16C0. the working 
day of most British factor)’ workers was ha- 
lted to ten hours As the Industrial ReMslutioa 
spread, similar factor)’ laws were passed in 
other countries. 

Nfany objected to these factor)’ laws. They 
said that increased leisure would mesa in- 
creased idleness, drunkenness, and inroorzl- 
ity. Some argued that laws to prxrtecl wcrtss 
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List reasons why there has been a rising tide of 
persons over 65 in the United States during the 
past century. Whot problems does this trend 
Creole for: (a) the oged, (b) the government, and 
(c) young people? 

interfered ssdth tlic worker’s right to work on 
any tenns and tinder any conditions he saw 
fit. This rigiit is called tlie worker’s freedom 
of contract. 

I’o man}' workers, unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident, or the threat of poverty in 
their old age were constant sources of worry 
wliich made freedom of contract meaningless. 
Few were able to save enough to care for 
their families in such situations. In time, gov- 
onimcijts were to modify the laissez-faire pol- 
icy by passing laws guaranteeing workers in- 
etnnes in lime of sickness, accident, old age, 
and uncmplo}ancnt. Such laws are called 
social kt:,ishiion. Most social-insurance sys- 
tems arc compulsory. Usually they are fi- 
nastced by contributions of the worker, tlie 
employer, and the government. Es'cnfually, 
too. many governments passed laws fi.ving 
minimum wages and maximum liours of 
work. 

Covernmenls also passed laws to aid groups 
other than workers. For example, in order 
to preserve competition and encourage small 


businessmen, certain practices of some big 
monopolies were declared illegal. One way 
in which governments have helped farmers 
is by taking steps to prevent farm prices from 
falling too low. And consumers have been 
protected by pure food and drug laws. 

Governments Set up Tariffs. Many gov- 
ernments charge a tax on imports, a tariff. 
They want tariffs high enough to prevent 
foreign competitors from underselling their 
countries’ industries in the home market. To 
protect their trade against powerful British 
industrial competition, during the nineteenth 
century' most countries adopted high protec- 
tive tariffs. However, Britain, with its head 
start in the Industrial Revolution, did not 
have to fear foreign competition. Therefore, 
it had no need for a high tariff on manufac- 
tured goods. British tariffs xvere mainly on 
agricultural products. Tariffs on imported 
grain were called Corn Laws. The Com Laws 
enabled British landlords to sell the relatively 
scarce farm products of Britain to the increas- 
ing British population at high prices. 

Workers who wanted cheaper bread de- 
manded the repeal of these Com Laws. Fac- 
tory owners organized the fight for repeal. 
They realized that, if foreign agricultural 
countries could sell food to Britain, these 
countries would have more money with which 
to buy British manufactured goods. The land- 
lords maintained, however, that factory own- 
ers wanted repeal of the Com Laws because 
cheap food would justify their paying lower 
wages! In 1846, the fight for repeal was xvon. 
A potato famine in Ireland had made the im- 
portation of untaxed foreign farm products 
necessary'. By abolishing other tariff barriers 
soon afterward, Britain gradually established 
free trade. However, British businessmen 
later suffered from the increasing competition 
of American, German, and Japanese indus- 
tries. Then, about 1890, they clamored for 
protective tariffs. Finally, in 1932, Britain 
gave up free trade and adopted a high pro- 
tecti\'e tariff (Chapter 24). In the 1930’s many 
other countries raised their tariffs, and inter- 
national trade declined. 
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Socialists Urge Government 
Ownership 

Around the world today, there are millions 
of socialists. One hundred years ago, there 
were almost none. The spread of the Indus- 
trial Hevolution was the main reason for the 
rise of socialism. By about 1850 the Indus- 
trial Revolution had made a few people rich 
while most of the people remained poor. 
Critics blamed private ownership of such 
means of production as the factories and 
mines for the then low wages, slums, and 
depressions, and for the friction between em- 
ployers and workers. They asserted that these 
evils would exist as long as individual owners 
competed for profits. Tlic only solution, (hey 
argued, was to get rid of private ownersliip 
of the means of production entirely Those 
who thus criticize capitalism and suggest 
turning over ownership of the means of pro- 
duction to the government are called social- 
hts The economic system they recommend is 

called socialism. Tliere has been the widest 
>’aricty of socialist groups, ranging from those 
who would merely modify capitalism by 
peaceful means to those who would abolish it 
by the most violent and ruthless means. The 
illustrations that follow show this saricly. 


Utopian Soriallits Plan Cevoperathe 
CommunilieA, Early In the nineteenth cm- 
tur>', certain men dreamed of founding model 
communities wlierc all uorkers would co-op- 
crate in producing all the goods which they 
needed. Such model communities reminded 
people of the Imaginary ideal state described 
m the book Ulopia by Sir Thomas More (page 
219). Tliat is why these men were called 
Utopian Socialists. Louis Blanc (page 1153), 
socialist leader of the Revolution of 18^3 in 
France, criticized the Utopians for inviting 
the co-opcrafion of capitalists instead of 
depending entirely upon worken. 

One Utopian Socialist, a Frenchman, Saint 
Simon, recommended that only the govern- 
ment, and not individuals, should inherit 
wealth. Saint Simon wanted this money to be 
lent to co-operative communities for building 
factories and other improvements. Another 
Utopian Socialist, Robert Owen, a business- 
man, had made the town of N’ew Lanark, 
Scotland, where he had fiis factories, a clean 
and healthful community. He raised wages, 
shortened hours, encouraged l.ilior unions, 
and built houses for his cmp}o}ecs and 
schools for their children. Yet Ills factories 
made money. In New Lanark, crime practi- 
cally dis.ippeared. Owen’s attempt to estab- 
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Louis Blonc, leader of the Sociolist Movement in 
France in 1848. 


lish a inoclel co-opcralivc community at New 
Harmony. Indiana, however, f. ailed. 

Present-day o-voperatives can be traced to 
Owen’s ideas. Tlie first co-operative was 
started in lS-14 at Rochdale, England, by 
about thirty weavers, who imestod their 
money in a grocers- store. The principles these 
weavers practiced in running their store ha\e 
])een copiial by other arnsinner co-operatives 
around the u orkl. Tlun- inclncle charging the 
s.ame prices as non-co-operatives bnt paying 
interest to each investor and dividing profits 
in proirortion to the purchases made by the 
iinestoi-wnsiimers. 

Marvinn Socialism ami Some Criticisms 
of It. When F.nrope was tom by the revo- 
hiti.ms of 1S5S, a revolutionary pamphlet, 
the ('er;!!:;tinir.‘ }iU:iiijcs!o, was pnhlishtxl by 
tni. exiled Germans. Karl Marx and Friedrich 
r.ngi K. This pamphlet nrged (ho workers of 
the world to unite and oxerthrow capitalLmi, 
M.ux’s principles — so-called scicritif.c .social- 
ism " an* e\pte--sed not onl.v in the simple 
p.e.nidolet, ('(".'mni!!!,*; Mcr.ifcsto. hut in a 


complav three- volume work% Das Kapual 
Marx xxTOte that practically cvciy-thmg man 
does is detemiined by the conditions under 
xvhich he makes a liNang. and tliat m everx- 
age the wealthy have determined the form ot 
government, education, and culture. In short 
lie believed in an economic interpretatioii of 
historv. But many historians feci that Marc 
distorted history in his ox eremphasis on eco- 
nomic influences. Tliey point, for ev.amplc, to 
the powerful influence,s of nationahsm and re- 
ligion, hvo forces whicli Marx attaAed. Marx 
asserted tliat all wealth is produced by labor- 
ers. He maintained that tlie laborer under 
the capitalist svslem receives only enough to 
keep him alix e' Marx failed to appreciate the 
manv risks whicli capitalists take to set up 
the businesses xx-hicli produce goods and pro- 
vide emplox-mcnt. And he did not live to scf 
the many xvorkers who hax’C automobiles 
radios, and their omi homes. 

"The historx’ of all hitherto c-\i.sting sodetx 
is the historx- of class stniggles," xxTOte Marx 
He called the struggles betxveen plebeian! 
and patricians in andent Rome, betxx-een serf! 
and lords it^ medieval Europe, and bctxx-eci 
bourgeoi.sic and nobility in early moden 
times e,xamples of the class strxiggle. The In 
dustrial Revolution had, he believed, sharp 
died the class .struggle between kabor am 
capital. He declared that socialism would in 
cxitahK" succeed capit.alism. He predictc 
that this xvould happen thus; (1) An incrcai 
ing number of industries xx-ould come unde 
the control of fewex men. {-) The middle d.x! 
would gradu.ally he forced to become part < 
- th.e laboring class. (3) Finally, according | 
.Marx, the x’ast majority of the people xvou. 
1 become so poor that they xx'ould rex-olt ar 
seize the industries. Manx’s emphasis on t 
, class stuiggle has stirred up x-icious hatrec 
y Many thinking people liax e pointed out th 
li it is ridiculous to dix ide society into two co 
if flicting cla.sses wlicn there are so manx' das? 
1 , whose interests overlap. Furthermore, 

1- m.any countries, the middle class is grox'i 
le stronger rather than weaker. Critics of socs 
a isni .dso point out that under socsali-^^m t 
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government would be all-powerful and that 
various groups would be constantly strug- 
gling for control. 

Influenced by Marxian principles, socialists 
have set up various international organiza- 
tions. One of these, the Second International, 
formed at Paris In 1889, collapsed because 
socialist workers in World War I were more 
loyal to their nations than to socialist inter- 
nationalism. The Third International, called 
the Comintern, born at Moscow in 1919, was 
completely controlled by the Communists of 
Russia. In 1947, another International, the 
Cominform, also under Russian domination, 
was created (Chapter 27). 

The Followers of Marx Differ. Socialists 
differ among themselves in their Interpreta- 
tions of Marx’s principles and on methods of 
achieving socialism. The two main groups of 
Marxian socialists are moderates (right-wing 
socialists) and radicals (left-wing socialists). 
Moderate socialists want to introduce social- 
ism by winning control of governments at 
elections. Moderate socialists often work 
with nonsocialist parties in order to achieve 
such aims as higher wages, better housing, 
and government ownership of public utilities. 
Many moderate socialists advocate a form of 
socialism which permits private owncrship.of 
small businesses. Radical socialists call such 
moderate socialists tools of the capitalists. 
Radical socialists would, if they felt it neces- 
sary, seize control of governments by force in 
order to overthrow capitalism. The moder- 
ates point out that, when the radicals are in 
control, as in Communist Russia, they use 
violence, suppress freedom of speech and 
press, discourage religion, and set up one- 
party dictatorships. 

Other Radical Movements 

Socialists want to increase the power of 
governments by having them run business. 
Anarchists, another radical group which de- 
N eloped during the nineteenth century, 
wanted to wipe out governments entirely. 
The father of modem anarchism, a Frencb- 


man, IVondhan, Iwlievcxl that m.ui by nature 
is good. Tlicrcforc, he said, all authority, 
wlictlKT governmental or religious, is evil. 
He Tccommcndctl complete freedom and 
equality and the estahlfshmcnl of co-opera- 
(hcs. 

Still another ninctecnlh-ccnlury radical 
movement, syndicalism, like sodalism and an- 
archism, condemned capitalism Like anarch- 
ists, syndicalists condemned governments. 
To improve working conditions, thc>’ vvantctl 
labor unions to use such direct action as 
slowing up work and destroying machtner)’. 
Tliis is called sahotage. Syndicalists hoped to 
get workers in all industries to go on strike 
at the same time — the general strike. By this 
technique, they planned to overthrow capi- 
talism. The workers through their labor 
unions would then own and operate each fac- 
tory. Under such circumstances, there would 
be no need, the s>'ndicaltsls said, for a central 
government. Both anarchism and syndical- 
bm have dcclincvl sharply in recent years. 

Some Other Effects of the Old 
Industrial Revolution 

Tfjc Development of n City Civlliulion. 
Until about a century ago, most people lived 
in country districts In such agricultural areas 
as China and India, they still do. In the in- 
dustrialized parts of the world, however, most 
people live in cities. As factories developed, 
people wanted to live near their work. More- 
over, with the increased use of farm ma- 
cliincr>', fewer farmers were needed. That is 
why hundreds of cities sprang up.* 

Most of these cities developed without any 
planning. Factory workers were huddled to- 
gether in hastily constructed, ugly, crowded 
quarters. In these slum areas there was sel- 
dom any proper provision for the disposal 
of sewage or garbage or for a pure water 
supply. No wonder epidemics of t>piioid 

■'Tlw' rrialnriy irw citi« of the ancicnl and medi- 
eval worlds had grown up around market pl.iccs, 
ttlipouf slinnes, or fortresses, or as political capitals 
or cultural centers 
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Iry with the highest standard of living in the 
world, the United States, is a nation of Im- 
migrants. 

EfFccte on Social Ctaeecs. In general, as 
business grew bigger, there was a less per- 
sonal relationship betsveen owners and work- 
ers. But social classes were not rigid. Among 
both capitalists and laboring people there 
de\ eloped other divisions amounting to 
classes in themselves. Although both the small 
businessman and the big businessman are 
capitalists and have much in common, their 
views often differ. They may both object to 
high taxes, for example, but they usually dis- 
agree on such matters as the benefits of mo- 
nopoly, Within the laboring class, many 
white-collar workers feel superior to manual 
laborers. Yet periodic depressions and the 
threat of unemployment have standardized 
even the worries of millions of workers. Con- 
sequently, in recent years many professional 
workers and white-collar workers haN e joiae” 
in unions with skilled and unskilled laborers. 

Furthermore, economic conditions trrisr 
modern capitalism sometimes result c oar 
shifts. The bankrupt capitalist may becrae a 
mechanic or clerk, and a textile salerr^r =- 
save or borrow enough capital to bei,*o» 
owner of a woolen mill. By buying stvirr: 
big industries, many workers ba^e 
capitalists, while retaining tbrir rzL x 
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palaces were not equipped with telephones, 
steam heat, electric refrigerators, or washing 
machines. However, other millions, even in 
industrialized countries, still enjoy few of 
the benefits of liie Industrial Ilevolution. 

The Free Labor System Develops in 
Modern Times 

No one can really understand how the 
Industrial Revolution has affected the world 
who docs not know how it has influenced the 
workingman. A survey of labor systems 
through the ages will show the sharp contrast 
between the status of the worker before and 
after the Industrial Revolution. 

A Survey of Labor Svsterns Throu"li 
the .\ge.«. 

Ikmeti by the weight of centuries he leans 
I'lKin his hoe ami gazes on the ground, 

Tiic emptiness of ages in his face, 

.-\iul on his hack the burden of the world 

- From The Man u ith the Hoc. 
by Edsviii .Markham 

.Across the ages and around the world, most 
people base been fanners — men with hoes. 


During most of the siv thousand years o 
civilization, huge numbers of farmers hav 
been slaves, serfs, or forced laborers. In fad 
in certain parts of the world even today, thes^ 
three labor systems exist. No wonder thi 
"emptiness of ages” has been on many faces 
A system of free labor existed in ancien 
and medieval times for a minority of workers 
But only in modern times have the majorit; 
become free laborers. Thus only in the pas 
few hundred years has labor achicN'ed a posi 
tion of dignity. We have already studiet 
evidence that labor has long been held ii 
low esteem. E\’en philosophers sucli as Plati 
and Aristotle had contempt for physical labor 
By and large, for centuries slaves and serf 
were treated like animals. Until moden 
times, it was the warlike king and the idli 
aristocrat wlio were admired and respected 
rather than the man who produced the good 
that they consumed. Until recent times, mos 
cmploN'crs or owners of laborers made n/ 
contract with them. Conditions of work wen 
decided bj' the will of the employer or wen 
regulated by custom, guild rulings, or laws 
Workingmen slowly began to make progres 
when Christianity stressed the dignity o 
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each human being and the worth of labor. 
Jn Europe, with the downfall of the Rornan 
Empire, slavery began to decline. Serfdom 
took its place. In the late Middle Ages, the 
guild system helped to destroy serfdom. 

Only with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution about 1750 did rnore workers 
become free laborers. In spite of his hard- 
ships, the worker of the eighteenth century in 
England was not bound to any one job or 
locality. The evil conditions in the early 
factories drove many workers to join unions. 
In unions workers as a group could get to- 
gether with their employers and sign con- 
tracts fixing conditions of work and wages- 
Slavery and Serfdom Before Modern 
Times. Slavery was common in the ancient 
world. Slaves were usually war captives, 
debtors, or persons kidnapped or sold into 
slavery by their parents or rulers Slavery 
then was not based upon race. Slaves were 
frequently given legal protection. Freedom 
could be bought, and many owners volun- 
tarily freed their slaves. Yet slaves were 
denied political rights and social equality. 
As a rule, their standard of living was low. 
In ancient Athens, slaves were often per- 
mitted to own property. Often, too, the rela- 
tionship between masters and slaves was a 
friendly one. In ancient Rome, some of the 
most brilliant artists and scholars were for- 
mer Greek masters who had been captured 
in war and enslaved. In both Carthage and 
Rome, slaves worked not only for individual 
masters but also in gangs on huge plantations- 
Brutally treated, many of these slave gangs 
rose up in bloody rebellion (page 115). 

As Christianity spread through the Roman 
Empire, however, a kindlier spirit developed. 
Many owners found also that it was more 
practical to have serfs than slaves And many 
free fanners found that it was more practical 
for them to become serfs than to remain free 
fanners. Thus slavery declined and serfdom 
became the characteristic labor sptem of the 
Middle Ages. Tire serf, although not a slave, 
was much limited in his freedom as a laborer. 
Thus he had almost no incentive to do a 


good job and was usually a bad farmer. His 
life was monotonous, his diet in.idequafc. 
and Ills home miserable (page 179). In the 
late Middle Ages, the new national states 
enslaved many of those who were found 
guilty of treason. How ever, by this time there 
w-as relatively little slavery. As for the Far 
East, forced labor was common there until 
modem limes. In fact, China's Croat Wall 
was built by thousands of forced laborers who 
were frequently flogged by foremen. 

Slaver)’ and the Antislavery Mnvemrnt 
in Moilem Times. In early modern times 
plantation owners and mine owners in the 
New World began demanding the gang labor 
of enslaved African Negroes. In South and 
Central America, African slav es soon replaced 
native Indian slaves. Many enslaver] Indians 
had died from the baital treatment of some 
Spanish or Portuguese owners. Bishop Rarto- 
lom^ de las Casas (1474-1566), known as the 
ApOsi!c of the Indies, was one of many mis- 
sionaries who tried to help enslaved Indians. 
He had little success 

The first shipload of African Negro slaves 
to arrive in the thirteen Colonies landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. Soon thousands 
more were imported to work the cotton fields 
in the South. So profitable did the Negro 
slave trade become that Dutch, French, and 
English companies competed for control of 
slave-trading posts in Africa. So horrible 
were the slave hunts in Africa and condi- 
tions on the slave ships that sometimes lialf 
the slaves perished before reaching their 
destination. 

Soon a strong antislaver)’ movement de- 
veloped It was started by such Quakers as 
the Englishman George Fox and the Amer- 
ican John Woolman. In 1603, the fier)’ 
speeches of a member of the British Parlia- 
merit. William Wilbcrforce, contributed to 
the abolition of the slave trade in the British 
colonies. After 1803, it was made illegal to 
import slaves into the United Slates Slaver)' 
itself was abolished in French colonies during 
the French Revolution, temporarily revived 
by Napoleon, and finally wiped out in 1S4S 
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Slavery in the Britisli Empire was abolished 
in by compensating slas-cowncrs. Soon 
slav ery was made illegal by otlier European 
coniitries holding colonies and by many 
La t i n - A in er i can conntrie s . 

Antislavery propaganda by such vvTiters as 
Harriet Bccchcr Stowe and William Lloyd 
Garrison had aroused bitter antislaveiy feel- 
ing in the United Slates. However, only after 
a war between the North and the South wa.s 
s!a\ erv- wiped out in 1S65. In Brazil, slavers* 
lasted until ISSS. In some areas of Asia and 
.■\frica, .slavery- or a kind of .slavery still exists. 
In such areas poor parent.s sometimes sell 
their children into servitude. Committees of 
the former Lr.rgjjo of Notions and of t)ie 
pre.scnt United Nations liave made cilorts to 
end slavery entirely. 

Gn'ihls I-ay Some Foundations for Free 
lailior. I arbor took a big step forward when 
the craft guilds of the Middle Ages were 
formed { page 191 ). .\ncicnt Rome had had a 
guild system, and guilds have long e.xisted 
in both China and India. In medieval Eu- 
rope. runaway serfs who had become appren- 
tices or journevanen were protected from tire 
claims of their fonuer feudal lords by the 
guilds. The worker and his descendants were 
no longer doomed to cultivate the same 
plot of land. In the guild they had a chance 
to hotter themselves by becoming master 
woi-kmen. 

The Free Lrrhor System of Modem 
Time.*: It? .Advanl.agt'?. llic .slave had been 
tied to a m.aster. The serf had been bound 
to the land. Ev en the apprentice and journey- 
man had irad their freedom restricted by 
guild regulations. In contr.rst, the free l.a- 
borer of e.arly modern times seemed much 
better o!f. He h.ad the right to work any- 
where. for any employer, at any kind of job. 
niuler anv' cxrnclitions, and for any wages to 
wlueli he agrt-ed. The rnimher of free kabor- 
ers- increa.sed rapidly as a restiU of the de- 
vele.pment of c.rpitalism .and tire spread of 
tlu‘ IndiKtruI Hevolution. 

Beason* for the Ili.^r of Lalror Union?, 
H(ine\c.% in the e.irJv days of the Industri.al 


Revolution, free labor was free only in theory. 
Early factory- owners paid low wages and 
required laborers to work long hours under 
imhcalthful conditions. The laborer no longer 
had land of Iris own, tools or machines of his 
own, or a permanent home of his own. Titere- 
fore, he was dependent upon the whim of 
his employer for his job. The employer might 
hire women and children at even lower 
wages. Furthermore, the invention of new 
machines was constantly throwing more la- 
borers out of work. Tins displacement of men 
by maebines creates a condition called icch- 
nahgical unemployment. So fearful were 
workers that the\- would lose their jobs that 
many of them smashed the new machines. 

Early in the Industrial Revolution, each 
individual worker had to bargain with his 
employer for better wages and better condi- 
tions of work. But since the employer had 
absolute power to hire and fire, the worker 
found this individual bargaining of little 
v.-ilue. Consequently, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury-, many workers formed groups, trade 
utn'ons, to co-operate for better working 
condition.s. Representatives of these unions 
would negotiate with employers for better 
Wages, shorter hours, and better condi- 
tions for the entire group. Thus coUccikc 
bcirgaming was substituted for individual 
bargaining. 

Labor Unions Struggle for Recognition. 
Government officials and businessmen were 
hostile to these first trade unions. In England 
in 1799 and ISOO, laws c,alled Combination 
Acts were y^assed making unions illegal. 
Strikes were considered conspiracies against 
the government. W'orkers who disobeyed the 
Combination Acts were often given stiff jail 
sentences. There were also Combination Acts 
forbidding employers’ associations, but viola- 
tors were not punished. 

The fight for the right to organize unions 
ccintimied. however. In 1824, the British Par- 
liament did away with the Combination .Acts. 
Because many strikes followixl, rnrliamcnt 
passed a new law in 1825 pennitting labor- 
ers to join union.s. but not to strike. However, 
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y 1875. unions had won fhc right to strilc 
Iso. The passage of the British Reform B»II 
f 1S57 had given city svorhm the right to 
ote. Thus they were able to get la\vs favor- 
ble to labor passed. As we shall see, union 
nembership increased tremendously after 
870, and British workers even organized 
heir own political party. 

As more factories were built in the United 
States, especially after 1865, more workers 
oined unions. But it was not until 193^5 in 
he Wagner Act that Congress guaranteed 
vorkers the right to organize and bargain 
Killectively. In France, in the late nine- 
eenth century, trade unions were legalized 
ind the General Confederation of Labor was 
■ormed to unite all French labor unions. Ger* 
nanys amazing industrial progress after its 
unification in 1871 was accompanied by a 
great growth in union membership. But in 
areas of the world where agriculture is the 
leading occupation, labor unionization has 
lagged behind. This is true of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and of such countries as 
Spain, Portugal, and those in eastern Europe 
Some Similar Policies of Unions and 
Management. Just as laborers organize into 
unions, so businessmen frequently organize 
into associations to strengthen their position 
Both unions and businessmen’s organizations 
seek popular support through such methods 
as newspaper advertisements and meetings 
With political leaders. Just as workers some- 
times go out on strike, so owners sometimes 
shut down their factories until workers are 
ready to meet their terms. This is called the 
heiou/. Most workers and most emplo^’crs 
realize that strikes and lockouts are harmful 
to both labor and capital. Thus they try 
to settle their disagreements by collective 
bargaining 

Celling belter wages for their members 
has always been the main purpose of unions. 
Hoivever, some unions in time also pros’ided 
hospitals, schools, and even summer camps 
for members. Some employers feel that rais- 
ing >\'ages makes not only more willing work- 
ers but also better customers. Such emplo)’ers 



Child labor 1$ still o serieifs problem in most 
eovnirie*. These boys ere workers In o tin mine 
in Bolivia. In whot woys Is suth child labor 
a menace ta tfie covnf/y es we// cs to the cfi//d? 

often provide profit'sharing and pension 
plans, recreational facilities, arid medical at- 
tention lor workers. 

Workere of Varioue Countricn Co-oper- 
ate. Some believe that real freedom for 
labor requires better wtrrk/ng conditions all 
over the world. Tljis helps to cxpliin «hy 
tanous international hibor organizations 
were formed in the twentieth centur>'. As 
early as 1901, an international federation of 
trade unions uas created to discuss common 
labor problems. The United Nations prorides, 
as did the League of Nations, for an Inter- 
national Labor Organization to suggest waj-s 
by which labor standards may be raised nil 
oxer the uorhl. After World \Var II, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions %>-as 
formed to unite the unions of the uorld in 
common labor policies. At first, unions from 
oxer sirty countries partiapatni in lliis fed- 
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c ration. However, by 1949, the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions was accused of being 
under (he domination of tlic radical unions 
of Soviet Hnssia. And these Russian unions 
were accused of not being independent 
unions of free labor, but gos-enunent-domi- 
nated. In 1949, the International Confcdcr- 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


ation of Free Trade Unions was formed, with 
the unions of Soviet Russia excluded. 

Throughout most of histors’ most work- 
ingmen have lived a hard life. However, 
wherever and svhene\'er dcmocrac}’ Iras 
flourished, the irosition of the xvorker has 
improved. 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


coptoins of industry ■ investment bonks • worker's 
freedom of contract • sociol legislation • Corn 
lows • socialism * Utopian socialists • Saint Simon 
• Robert Owen • the Rochdale co-operative • Kart 
Marx • Comintern * Cominform • moderate socioi- 
ists * radical socialists • anarchism • syndicalism • 


sabotage • general strike • Malthus * lobbying 

• Barfolome de los Cosos • Wilberforce • free 
laborer • technological unemployment • trade 
unions • collective bargaining * Combinol/on Acts 

• World Federation of Trade Unions * Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Questions to Check Bosic Informotion 


1. Show thot the coptoin of industry had to be 
on his toes oil the lime. 

2. Compare the relationship of the employer 
ond the employee under (a) the guild system, 
lb) the domestic system, ond (c) the factory 
system. 

3. Big business has been (a) proised ond (b) 
criticised. Show why in each case. 

4. Prove thot there hove been three main points 
of view concerning (he relationship of the govern- 
ment to business. 

5. Whot were the arguments of those who 
favored (o) loissei fairc; (b) government regula- 
tion of business? 

6. Show thot government regulation has greofly 
increased since the Industrial Revolution begon. 
For svhot reasons? 

7. Mention three groups of the population and 
give examples of rcgulolions made by govern- 
ments to protect them. 

B. Whot criticisms hove many historians made of 
Marx'i ideas? 

9. Show ways in which the followers of Marx 
disagree. 

10. What is rodiccl cboul the views of both 
anarchists ond syndieolists? 

11. Discuss five problems resulting from the 
growth of forge cities. 


12. In what ways was Malthus pessimistic? 

13. For what reasons have many governments 
restricted immigration in the twentieth century? 

14. Under such headings as Food, Clothing, 
Shelter, Recreation, and Education, give exomples 
to prove that modern life is standardized, yet 
varied. 

15. Family life and standards of living have 
greatly changed since the Industrial Revolution 
began. Show how. 

16. Show how the Industrial Revolution has 
offected (a) political parties, (b) political cam- 
paigns, (c) international relations, and (d) at- 
tempts to influence lawmaking. 

17. List the many ways in which depressions may 
affect all the people of o nation. 

18. How hos the Industrial Revolution helped to 
intensify depressions? 

19. Show that for a long time labor was held in 
low esteem. 

20. Discuss the steps taken to abolish slavery. 

21. In what ways is the free laborer better off 
than the slave or the serf? 

22. Trocc the development of trade onions. 

23. Show that the struggle for the recognition 
of unions wos a long and hard one. 

24. In whot respects arc policies of onions ond 
management somewhat similar? 
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Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. Compare ihe opportunities for captains of 
industry in the early days of the Industriof Revo< 
lulion and today. 

2. For whot reasons has there been a drift oway 
from latssez faire in most countries in the past 
fifty years or so? 

3. Give your views of the objections which were 
raised against the early factory laws. 

4. As countries become more industrialized, their 
governments tend to pass more social legislation. 
How do you explain this? 

5. Which of the following kinds of insurance do 
you consider most important: sickness, Occident, 
old age, or unemployment? Why? Some might 
call this a ridiculous question. Why? 

6. For a long time Britoin practiced free trode. 
Why? in the twentieth century Britain has 
adopted protective tariffs. Why? 

7. A prominent American recently charged that 
soon most Americans would be "economic slaves 
pulling an oar in the galley of the state." Explain 
this statement and tell why you agree or disagree 
with It. 

8. In o debate between a moderate and o 
redicol socialist, what arguments would you ex* 
peet each to give? As a member of the audience, 
whot questions would you ask eoch? 

9. Co'Operotives ore much more populor In 
Sweden ond Denmork, for exomple, than they 
ore in the United Stoles. Whot reoions might 
explain this? 

10 In who! respects might anarchism ond syn* 
dicollim be considered even more radical fhon 
radical socialism? 

11. In whot respects is Utopian socialism differ- 
ent from sO-colled scientific socialism? 

12. Give reasons why in the United Sfotes 
neither the sociolisti nor the Communists herve 
been able to enroll mony members. 

13. Whot do you consider the most serious 
criticism of socialism? Why? 

14. Whot do you consider the most serious prob- 
lem of modem cities? Why? 

15. Britain in 1740 wos worried about the prob- 
lem of surplus population, despite the fort thot 
there were for fewer Britishers then than there 
ore now. Exploin. 


16. Whot }s the slgnificonce of the phrose "o 
city civilirafion"? 

17. The worker In the eorly doys of the Induttriol 
Revolution bod less security than the slove or 
the serf. Explain whether you agree or disagree 
ond why. 

18. What evidence it there that the predictions 
of Malihut hove come true In certain oreos of 
the world? Whot evidence is there that they hove 
not in other oreos? Whot do you think con be 
done to moke sure that his predictions need not 
come true anywhere? 

19. For whot reasons do notions which once 
welcomed lorge numbers of Immigrants new 
prorticolly close their doors to them? 

20. Whot odvonloges ore enjoyed by a society 
which hos stondordizotion yet variety? 

2t. To whot extent has the Industriol Revolution 
strertgthened or weakened fomily ties? 

22. As o result of the Industrial Revolution, low- 
makers hove greater responsibilities then ever 
before. Discuss. So hove voters Why? 

23. If the Industriol Revolution leods to such 
serious depressions, would it. If possible, be a 
good thing to go bock to the days before the 
Industriol Revolution? Discuss fully. 

24. The Interdependence of economic life withift 
the city, notion, ond world results in great od- 
vontoges. Whot odvontoges? It also Intensifies 
depressions. Why? 

25. Since throughout history the overwhelming 
mojority of people have been workers, why was 
it not until modern times that most of them 
become free laborers? Prove that millions of 
laborers In some oreos of the world today ore 
not yet free. 

26. Whot greoter freedom does the overoge 
worker today enjoy than the (o) slave, (b) serf, 
(c) guild opprentice, or (d) |ourneyman7 

27. Whot do members of unions hope to gain 
through collective bargaining thot they might 
hove difficulty gaining as individuals? 

26. The employer, the employee, Ihe consumer, 
ond the government all wont to ovoid strikes and 
locVouts. Exploin why in eoch cose. 

29. For whot reasons hove Iniernotlonol trode 
unions sprung up in the twentieth century? 
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Acfivifics to Derefop Crcotive Afaiffties, Sktffs, end Deeper Understanding 


]. After reoding Crolk's John Halifax, Genlle- 
tr.an, report on the problems of on early captain 
of induitrf. 

2. Using on economics textbook os a source, 
vrrite a report showing that both big business 
and little business have their advantages. 

3. Deboie; Resolved that government regolotlon 
of business has gone too far. 

4. V/ith Others compile a report using the classi- 
fied directory of your telephone book to indlcofe 
to what degree wo ore living in a world of spe- 
ciolizcd occupations. Star the occupations which 
you think arc those of middlemen. 

5. V/rlte on imaginary conversation between 
yourself and Adorn Smith come to life todoy. 

6. V/ritc a verse, serious or humorous, on the 
effects of the industrial Revolution on your recre- 
otion, clothing, eating hobits, and ony other 
aspect of your doily life, 

7. Give on orol report on the effects of such 
emergencies os wors and depressions upon gov- 
ernment regulation of business in any country. 

8. After studying the flnoncioi section of your 
newspoper, write on essay entitled: The V/orfd- 
wtde Scale of Modern Business. 

9. Obfoln figures from the librory on the growth 
of lobor unions in any country since 1800. Using 
the skill you learned in mathematics, make a 
groph showing this growth. Account for any great 
changes. 

10. Report on (o) the Rochdole co-operative or 
(b) co-operctives in Sweden or Denmark. 

11. From references under the heoding "Social 
Security" in the most recent edition of the V/or/d 

Summing Up 

1. Wth others moke o balonce sheet of ossets 
end liobillties, ind.’Coti.ng in whot woys the Indus- 
frio! Revolution hos benefited monkind and in 
what ways it has increased the world's problems. 

2. If you were filming o movie on the effects of 
the Industrial Revolution, whot "props" (moteri- 


Almanac, select interesting informotion on devel- 
opments in at least three countries. Express your 
opinion of these, 

12. As a member of the occupational problems 
committee, interview any one of the following: (a) 
o businessmon, (b) a worker, (c) a farmer, (d) o 
consumer. Ask him end report on whot he con- 
siders his most serious economic problem todoy. 

13. V/ilh others, invesligole to find out how such 
orgofiirations cs the Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations try to help peoples in many areas. List 
definite examples. 

14. In committee, plan on ideoi industrial city of 
one hundred thousand populafion. Tell whot you 
would do to prevent such evils os developed in 
some cities which sprong up haphozordfy os a 
result of the Industrial Revolution. 

15. Study an economics textbook to find out 
what suggestions have been mode for combofing 
depressions. V/hich do you think are the most 
sensible? V/hy? 

16. Obtain information on the history of the 
labor movement in any country. For your com- 
mittee's report, include (a) origins, (b) oims, (c) 
methods, (d) obstacles, and (e) gains. 

17. (nterview a businessmon who belongs to on 
organization such as the chamber of commerce. 
Ask him (o) whot the aims of the organization 
are, and (b) how successful it has been. 

18. Interview o union member and ask him the 
same questions about his union. 

19. Contribute to the class scrapbook clippings 
from newspapers and magazines which indicate 
thot problems resulting from the Industriol Revolu- 
tion ore closely related to politics. 


ols needed) would you request of the property 
mon? Mention some of the sound effects that 
would be required. 

3. Moke a list of five other illustrations which 
you would include in this chopler to indicate the 
far-reaching effects of the Industrial Revolution. 
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UNIT SIX: TUV ISDUSTniAL REVOLUTION- ANO 1 MlT tUAl.lSSt 


CHAPTER 18 .... IMPERIALISM; 

OLD AND NEW 


Reasons for the Rise and Fait of Empires Illustrated • Colonial Empires of 
Early Modern Times • The British Empire Subdues the Spanish and the 
Dutch • The British Empire Subdues the French • The Sepoy Mutiny 
Teoehes the British a Lesson • The British Empire Continues to Grew • 
Empire Building Declines in the Early Nmeteenth Century • Empire Building 
Revives in the Late Nineteenth Century • Rcosons for the New Imperialism 
• Methods of Getting and Controlling Undeveloped Areas • The New 
Imperialism Strikes the Far East and the Pacific, Africa, ond the Middle 
East • Expansion in the Amcricos • The British Empire the Lorgest In Alt 
History a The Russian Empire Expands Toward Sees ond Oceans • Jopon 
Imitates European Imperiolists • France Loses One Empire But Builds An> 
other • Italy and Germany Lotecomers in Empire Building • The Empires 
of Some Smaller Notions • Expansion in the Coribbeon ond the Pacific 
• The Significonce of Imperiolism 


In 1870, a tubercular British boy, Cecil 
Rhodes, arrived in South Africa. Two yean 
later, when he was only nineteen years old, 
he was a millionaire. He had joined the rush 
to the Kimberley diamond fields. By shrewd 
speculation he was able to build a great dia- 
mond monopoly. This monopoly soon became 
one of the most pmverful financial organiza- 
tions in the world. 

Hardheaded Rhodes dedicated his life to 
adding huge areas of the backward continent 
of Africa to the British Empire. He once 
urotc: “I contend that we (the British] are 
the finest first race in the world, and that the 
more of the world we inhabit, the better It is 
for the human race." Rhodes’s plan for British 
domination of Africa included the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railroad* and tele- 
graph line from Capeto%''n in the south to 


• Tlie Capc-Io-Cairo Railroad. 
Iiaj bcfn completed, btit there arc 


Much ol ihu rpad 
■ still big gap* in it 


ER>'pt in the north. Using tricler>', bribery', 
and force, empire-builder Rhodes added to 
Britain's African territory bit by bit. An Afri- 
can chieftain uho had been a Nictim of his 
policies once said tliat Rhodes gobbled up 
countries for breakfast! But Cecil Rhodes was 
not the only empire builder of the late ntne- 
iccnlb century. Nor was Great Britain the 
only powerful industrialized country which 
sought colonics in this period. In fact, empire 
building itself and the motives and methods 
of empire builders have not changed very 
much through the ages. 

Reasons for the Rise and 
Fall of Empires Illustrated 

Since ancient times, empires have been 
built in order to amass wealth, obtain political 
power, or spread a particular faith or doc- 
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need fer such pewerfal 
fortresses? 


trii'n’. And most empires ha\ e been built by 
conquest and nded by force. A good e.\amplc 
of this is the ancient As.s\Tian Empire, which 
nded its subject pcoplc.s with horrible cruelty, 
liters' have been empires wliose peoples bas e 
Ites'n hound toecther by a common religion cr 
b'' emperor wi'-r.ship. .AsoVa in ar.cicril India 
Irk'd to build Ins empire aro'.ind Buddhism, 
and ths‘ Ar.ahs of the Midille .itts's built theirs 
au'und Vfohar.mu'danism, The Inc.a Empire 
ti'.c Ns-n ^^'or!d was under the iron rule 
of a.ri enipeior who wa.s cons’.dsmcd a god. 
Empur Inn.jdors hke Ivho.fs's h.ase softs';-) C'on- 
sinevd th.i ;r iolkswers tfiat thes h.'oe a disins' 
TniS'io;) to sprs’.'u! ths-'j- cnihratio:) .ar\-'und the 
wiukl. Gengh.’.s Kli.an usetl tins technique in 
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securinc protection and prosperiW. many 
pe.opls’S ha.N'e accepted the rule of an empire. 
Thus was especially true of Tnany who bec.am.e 
subjects of the ancient Roman Empire, 

Of cscurse, all of these empires used other 
techniques as welL For e-csmple. the anefent 
Bcn'.an Empire, which absorbed all the other 
ancient empire.s e.'ccept India and China, em- 
ployed practically every ce\‘ice ever u.sed m 
building emptirs’S. Sometimes the Romans 
lust'd both fs-ree ?.nd emperor worship to wela 
the t'mpire tcgcthcr. .At one time, to aidn the 
loyalty of the' people, all religions were ts"'lcr- 
afed. .At another time, courageous Chrislmrs 
who rs-'fused to worship the emperor were ?e- 
I'crely persecuted. .At still another lime, cer- 


tain emperors e-stablLshra ChristianiW as a 
st.ate relipion in the hope of cementing the 
cnimhiing empire. The many other des-iees 
of Roman empire huilders included buncang 
c.Ncellent roads, encouraging trade, cstab;xs-> 
inc uniform laws and coinace. and •cr.mtmg 
Roman citirenship to Ene many peen.'is c: 
the empire. For a long time, millions 
mained loy.il ts> the empire because For n.-'- 


tr.ana g.ave them pe.ace .and secu-uty. 

In the downfall cf the Roman Empire, to.v 
one can see almost all the ro.isons way em- 
pires ha\-e fallen throughout histcre. .Among 
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these arc: one-man rule, privileged aristoc- 
racy, slavery, extremes of poverty and wealth, 
civil wars, military supremacy over civilian 
authority, the spread of corruption and im- 
morality, and foreign invasions. Throughout 
history, empires have also fallen because sub- 
ject peoples have risen in rebellion against 
mistreatment or because stronger empires 
have destroyed them. 

Colonial Empires of Early 
Modern Times (pages 231-234) 

Keen competition for colonies was a driv- 
ing force among the young nations of six- 
teenth-century Europe. Why? Such countries 
as Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and Eng- 
land felt that the Italian city-states had mo- 
nopolized trade too long. The search for an 
all-water route to the Spice Islands of the Far 
East had led to the discovery of new lands. 
European kings built powerful armies and 
navies in hopes of winning control of these 
new lands. Kings and adventurers expected 
to obtain gold and silver from colonies. Capi- 
talists, enriched by the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, sought raw materials and markets. Mis- 
sionaries sought converts to Christianity. 
Many governments thought colonies would 
be a good place to send prisoners and per- 
sons unable to make a living at home. Some 
groups planted colonies for victims of relig- 
ious or political persecution. For example, 
Pennsylvania was founded by Quakers and 
Maryland was founded for Catholics. 

The Portuguese and Spanish Empires 
Weaken Themselves. As we have seen, 
such explorers as Vasco da Gama and Colum- 
bus helped to make Portugal and Spain the 
leading colonial nations of sLxteenth-ccntury 
Europe. Portugal obtained control of Brazil 
and valuable trading posts on the coasts of 
India and Africa and in the islands of the 
East Indies and even one in Japan. Spain 
claimed the Thiiippines and large areas of 
North, Central, and South America. 

Spain's colonial subjects were told what 
to produce and were ordered to trade only 




In who! way i$ this Romon Catholic church In 
Guatemala connected with Sponish exponsion In 
the New World? 


with Spain (page 2C9). Spain's autocratic 
kings were so eager to drain gold and silver 
from the colonics that they made the tragic 
mistake of neglecting to encourage manufac- 
turing. Tljous.inds of Negro slaves were im- 
ported from Africa to take the place of en- 
slaved Indians, who had died of mistreat- 
ment. Portugal's colonial policy was not too 
different from Spain’s. 

However, it is a mistake to believe th.it 
cvci^ihing the Spanish and Portuguese did 
in the Americas was evil. In the middle o! 
the sixteenth century, the Spanish founded 
the first universities in the New World — at 
Santo Domingo, Lima, and .Mexico City. 
They g.’jvo America its first printing presses 
and libraries. Tliey introduc^ thousands of 
Indians to both European civilization and 
Christianity. Although some Spaniards and 
Portuguese killed or enslaved Indians, many 
others intermarried with them. In general, 
Portuguese settlers in Brazil were permitted 
more freedoms than settlers in the Spanish 
colonies. Many of the early settlements were 
even granted self-government. 
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trade. Relatively few French settlers came 
to the colonies. Louis XIV needed men nt 
home for his many wars. Non-Catholics were 
denied admittance to the colonies. In general, 
the French got along well with the Indians, 
and converted thousands to Christianity. 
Many Frenchmen married Indians and went 
to live in Indian communities. 

The nrilish Empire Adopts Some 
Shrewd Policies. Great Britain did not start 
competing for colonies until late in the seven- 
teenth century.® Yet the world s largest mod- 
em empire is the British Empire. Its founda- 
tions were laid by such explorers as John 
Cabot (page 233). By 1700, the British had 
trading posts in Canada around Hudson 


2 The late sUrl of both France and Great DntaJn 
In the colonial race I* explained by the feligioii* 
quanrcls which were talcing place within each coun- 
try and by the competition between the two counlrtc* 
for power on the continent of Europe 


Bay — in India, and In the \Vcst Indies. There 
were British settlements along the Atlantic 
SMcoast of what Is now the United States. 
By ISOO, although Britain had lost the thir- 
teen American Colonics, it had gained control 
of Canada and India, and liad planted settle- 
ments in Australia and Nesv Zealand. 

British colonial polic>' dlfTcretl greatly from 
that of the other empires. Great Britain per- 
mitted colonials considerable self-govern- 
ment. Britain's own parh'amentar)- and Ieg.il 
s>'stcm$ were transplanted, at least in part, to 
many British colonics. Tlic population of 
British settlements in America grew rapidly, 
because the climate w’as temi>crate, non-Dril- 
ish immigration was welcomed, and agricul- 
ture, commerce, and certain industries were 
encouraged. Many British colonial settle- 
ments closely resembled towns In England, 
Unlike the Spanish and French, few English- 
men married Indians or lived among them. 
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(Above) Dupleix, Who Tried and Failed to Buil 
an Empire for Fronce in India. How did ho try? 
Why did he fail? 

(Left) Clive of India. Would you call his life a 
successful one? Discuss. 


The British Empire Expands 

The Kritifh Empire Sul)ducR the Span- 
iel ujul the Dutch, Fierce rivalries and 
wars resulted from commercial competition 
and the race for colonics in early modern 
limes. In tins race the British defeated most 
of their rivals. The Spanish Empire snITcred 
severely when its armada was destroyed by 
the British fleet in 15SS and wlicn Cromwell 
seized Jamaica in 1635. Just ns the Dutch had 
seized Borfnguese posscssion.s in tlic East 
Imlies and the Swedish settlement of Dela- 
ware. so the English in turn seized Delaware 
and New Nelhorlaud from the Dutch in 1664. 

Tlic Briti(*h Empire Subdues the 
ITtmrli. But the fiercest colonial rivaliy' 
was that holween the British .and French cm- 
pirt'S. The ct?ntury of t'ouflict (16S9-1815) 
in'tweeu these two empires, which included 
four tailouial wars, has sometimes been called 
the St'foruf lltiiulrrd Years' War. Ever since 
11X16. when the Norman, William the Con- 
queror, barl invaded England, there had been 


competition between these t\s '0 coimlrtcs for 
the domination of Europe. Colonial compeU- 
lion in the eighteenth century sharpened this 
rivalry. Both wanted the rich fur trade of the 
valley east of the Mississippi. Both wanted 
the fishing banks off Nova Scotia. Both 
wanted to dominate the valuable trade of the 
West Indies and the still more valuable trade 

of India. . 

The Seven Years War in America. Alter 
losing three colonial wars to England, France 
gave'up its claim to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and the Hudson Bay area. Spain was 
compelled to give England Gibraltar w 
western gate to the Mediterranean) and the 
monopoly over the slave trade in the 
Indies (previously given to France). 
fourth and last of tliese commercial and colo- 
nial conflicts, the Seven Years War 
1763), was fought around the world. It made 
the British Empire tlic most important empire 
of modern times. In America, tlic war was 
known as the French and Indian War. Tie 
struggle there began because both Britain 
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and France claimed the Ohio Valley, At first, 
defeat dogged the British. Brilam's ally in 
Europe, Frederick the Great of Prussia (page 
254), was also suffering serious setbacks. 
However, when the determined William Pitt 
(the elder) became head of the British cab- 
inet, he built up the army and na\y and 
inspired the British to fight on. In 1759, vic^ 
tory came when the British General Wolfe 
scaled the hills of Quebec and defeated the 
French General Montcalm. Both generals 
were killed in the struggle. 

The Seven Years’ War in Jndta. The Mogul 
Empire which had been established in India 
in the sixteenth century (page 230) was 
crumbling in the eighteenth. Consequently, 
the power of the practically independent 
princes (nabobs) was gro\ving. In this period, 
both the British and the French East India 
companies were powerful in India. Their gov- 
ernments had granted them mllitar>' and gov- 
erning powers as well as trading rights there. 
British-controlled India included the cities of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. The strongest 
French-controlled area centered in the pro\'- 
ince of Pondich^ry, whose go\emor \V3S Du- 
pleix. Dupleix had dreamed of turning the 
weak Mogul Empire into a strong French 
Empire with himself as chief nabob. 

Robert Clive, a clerk in the British East 
India Company who had become a soldier, 
turned Dupleix’s dream into a nightmare. In 
a few cleverly executed engagements, even 
before the Seven Years’ War, Cli>’e had de- 
feated the French and some of their nabob 
allies. Both the French and the British had 
used American Indians as soldiers in the 
French and Indian War. So, too, both used 
Indian Indian soldiers (sepotjs) in India. Both 
had also made alliances with different Indian 
nabobs. 

A story is told of how an Indian nabob in 
1756 imprisoned 146 Englishmen overnight 
in a captured dungeon of the British East 
India Company in Calcutta. Packed together 
without air or water, only twenty-three of 
the prisoners surxived the night in this hor- 
rible dungeon called the Black Hole of Cal- 


cutta? The next \ear, disc, whose troops 
were heavily otitnumhered, defeated this 
same iialmb at the B.ittle of Pkissey. Tlic bat- 
tle was an important one in insuring British 
domination in India. Clive went on to other 
victories over the French and their nalio!) 
allies. 

Empire-builder Dupleix, who had Ixm re- 
called to France for his failure in 1754. dictl 
olwairc and poverty-stricken ten vears later. 
Empifc-buildcr Clive, in poor health and ac- 
cused in Parliament of enriching himself by 
gifts from Indian nabobs, committed suicide 
in 1774. 

By the Peace of Paris (1763), ending the 
Seven Years’ War, France had to yield to 
Great Britain Canada and any claim to land 
e.vst of the .Mississippi. In India, France was 
limited to five trading posts Tlie French Em- 
pire was further weakened when France 
turned over Louisiana * as a reward to its ally, 
Spain. 

TIic Sepoy Mutiny Traelm the nriiluli 
a L«>»on. By means of annexations or nl- 
liances with nabobs, the British East India 
Company in time was in control of most of 
India. But in IS57, the British almost lost 
India. High taxes and British annexation of 
more territory made many Indians discon- 
tcntetl. So did the introduction of such West- 
ern inventions as the steam engine One day 
the sepoys discovered that they Iwd Iiccn 
given cartridges greased with the mixed fat 
of cows and pigs. Hindu sepoys were horri- 
fied, because cows were sacrcti to them. Mos- 
lem sepoys were homfietl, because pork was 
forbidden to them. 'Tliis seemed to the se- 
poys fiovil proof that the British East India 
Company had contempt for their customs and 
religions. In the violent uprising which fol- 
lowed, the sepoys killed their officers and 
massacred thousands of British. The British 


* Rrtmdy *r>nw tiistorbM lutp diiptited tlic faii* 
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Scene from the Sepoy Mutiny, when the Bnf- 
ish Relieved the Besieged Oty of Lucknow, 
Indio. How might the Sepoy mutiny hove been 
prevented? 

jTiiitchcd cniclty with cruelty. Rebellious se- 
poys were shot from the mouths of cannons, 
and thousands of other Indians were shot or 
Itnngcd. .\ftcr the Sepoy Mutiny was sup- 
prc.ssed. the British government in 1S5S took 
control of the government of India from the 
British East India Company. 

Tlic British Empire Continues to Grow. 
During the French Revolution, Britain seized 
the island of Ceylon, rich settlements in the 
Malay Fcninsula, Cape Colony in South Af- 
ric.a, and p.art of Guiana in South America, 
'risese British aa|uisitions from the Dutch, 
plus Trinidad from the Spanish, Malta from 
tlif French, and Heligoland from Denmark, 
were all recognired by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1S15 (page 34S). British subjects 
now becan to boast that “the sun never sets 
on th.e British Empire.” 


Empire Building Declines in the 
Early Nineteenlli Century 

In the earlv nineteenth centuiy, few coun- 
tries em-ied Great Britain its vast empire. 
Manv persons had begun to doubt the bene- 
fits of colonies. The>- believed that the costs 
of acquiring and maintaining colonies rar out- 
weighed any advantages that were denved 
frorn them. Big armies and naries, v.-3xs wth 
rival empires, and colonial revolutions all 
meant higher ta.ves at home. Furthermore, 
Britain had lost the thirteen Colonies. Spain 
had lost its Larin-American colonies. Portugal 
had lost Brazil. Consequently, many quK- 
tioned whether it was worth while to acquire 

colonies. . 

Interest in colonial possessions lagged tor 
other reasons. .As we have seen, many Euro- 
pean peoples were busy struggling to achieve 
national unity and democracy and to indus- 
trialize their countries. Moreo\-er, the Mon^ 
Doctrine of 1S23 had warned against further 
colonization or interference in the New 
World. Tlie laissez-faire theory, which con- 
tradicted mercantilism, was gaming ground. 
Supporters of the laissez-faire theory- main- 
tained that everybody would benefit if col(> 
nial monopolies were eliminated. They^ of- 
fered as proof the fact that British-.American 
trade had increased after Britain lost the 
thirteen Colonies. 

Empire Building Revives in tbe 
Late Nineteenth. Centxiry 

Just as the drive for colonies slowed doum 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, so 
it speeded up in the second half. Powenul 
industrialized nations tried to gain conim 
over the government of certain so-called 
backward areas with unde%'eloped natur?. 
resources, or over the business in them. Sue, 
a policy is called imperialism. Imperialism is 
as old as the first empire which tried to co.o 
trol subject peoples. But, as used today, the 
word usually refers to the colonial c-xpansic.i 
of the past hundred years. .Afnca and China, 
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which had been relatively untouched by cob 
onizing nations before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, were the leading victims of 
this new imperialism. 

Reasons for the IVeic fm/ieriah'im. As 
countries became more industrialized, many 
businessmen urged their governments to an- 
nex colonies or get control of undeveloped 
areas. They hoped thus to obtain raw ma- 
terials* for their constantly expanding fac- 
tories and markets for their surplus goods — 
goods which could not be sold at home at a 
good profit. They also hoped to invest in un- 
developed areas where labor was cheap and 
competitors were few. There, greater profits 
could be made from investments, for example, 
in rubber and sugar plantations, copper and 
tin mines, oil wells, transportation facilities, 
and other projects. Many felt that, if their 
own country took over such backward areas, 
their investments in those places would be 
safer. 

Nationalism was another reason for the 
gro^vth of the new imperialism. Germany and 
Italy, with their unification completed and 
their industrialization started, dreamed of in- 
creasing their power by building empires like 
those of older nations. France, humbled by 
losing the Franco-Prussian War, hoped that 
adding colonies would revive its glory. This 
threat of increasing competition made Great 
Britain want to hold on to what it had and 
even to expand its empire. In turn, enxy of 
this rich and powerful British Empire stirred 
the ambitions of many nations. Many nation- 
alists wanted colonies as military and naval 
bases. As population increased, nationalists 
feared that many of their own people would 
emigrate to foreign countries. They wanted 
Colonies to which they could send their so- 
Callcd surplus population. Even humble citi- 
zens often glowed with national pride at see- 
ing the map of the world colored with their 
country’s possessions. 

Millions supported the new imperialism as 

“For example, llie new fniiustnal r*" 

fjuired juch raw nuteriah as nibbor. oil, tungsicn, 
and manganese. 


a means of spreading Christianity. M.my also 
believed that by means of imperialism peo- 
ples in backward areas would be given the 
benefits of education, sanitation, and cloth- 
ing. Thousands of missionaries, teachers, doc- 
tors, and others h.avc dedicated their lives 
to helping backward peoples. Many were 
convinced that the white man’s civilization, 
and especially that in their own countr)', was 
far superior to those of the colored races. 
Such persons believ ed that they had a divine 
mission to spread their so-callcd superior civ- 
ilization to backward areas. Tlie British poet, 
Kipling, called this mission the white mans 
burden. Many imperialistic nations have used 
similar phrases to describe what they have 
oonsidcfcd thc/r dn/ne mission. 

Methods of Getting and Controlling Un- 
developed Areas. Peoples in undeveloped 
areas could not defend themselves against 
modem imperialists equipped with bullets 
and bombs. Some imperialists have even 
drugged some colonial peoples by making 
alcohol, opium, or cocaine available to them. 
In this way, they hoped to Increase their 
control over such colonial peoples. Some- 
times, unwittingly, chieftains have given up 
tremendous areas in exchange for some color- 
ful beads or other trifles. Another age-old 
technique of empire builders is dicUle and 
rule. Imperialists have sometimes encouraged 
groups of different religions or different 
castes or with different political views to com- 
pete with one another. 'Thus they hoped to 
prevent subject peoples from uniting against 
the empire. 

Sometimes imperialistic nations liavc 
formed alliances with one another to seize 
colonics from still other imperialistic nations. 
To expand their influence over undeveloped 
areas, powerful nations have trietl to control 
important water routes. Great Britain's con- 
trol of the Suez Canal has not only protected 
the route to India, but has strengthened Brit- 
ish influence over the eastern Mediterranean. 
For somewhat similar reasons, Russian Im- 
perialists have for centuries tried to gain con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and, consequently. 
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access to the Mediterranean. Ownership of 
the Panama Canal by the United States has 
helped to make the Caribbean Sea practically 
an American lake. A generous policy has 
often strengthened empires. For example, 
when Great Britain granted self-government 
to Canada, that country became even more 
loyal to the British Empire. 

Imperialists have used a variety of e.vplana- 
tions for taking control of subject peoples. 
Here are some; They are merely punishing 
those who has’e shown disrespect for their 
flag. — Tliey arc punishing the murderers of 
inissionarics or other citizens of their coun- 
try. — Tlicy are bringing to the lazj- native 
the dignity of labor, or the benefits of Euro- 
pean modesty in the way of clothing. — Tire 
nraive government is unable to repay' loans 
they have made to it. 

There are different types of control over 
backw.ard are.as. Sometimes a powerful coun- 


try' anne.xes an area outright, making it £ 
colony. Sometimes the natix’e ruler is per 
mitted to remain as a kind of puppet whe 
takes orders from the mother country'. The 
type of imperialistic control is known as : 
protectorate. A third device is to demand tha 
the native government grant foreign capital 
ists permission to build a railroad, develop i 
mine, or cultivate a plantation. Such grant 
are called concessions. If the impcrialisti 
power is granted a political or economic mor 
opoly ox'er a section of a backward area, it i 
said to have a sphere of influence there. 

Tlic New Imperialism Strikes the Fa 
East and the Pacific- In 1839, the son < 
the emperor of China died. He, like miilior 
of other Chinese, had formed the horribl 
habit of taking the drug opium. The import) 
tion of opium into Cliina xvas illegal, but tl 
law had not been enforced. Now the sorrox' 
ful emperor ordered tliat over twenty thoi 
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sand chests of opium sent from India I>y the 
British East India Company be diimpctl into 
the ocean. A stricter order was issued forbid- 
ding the further sale of opium in China 
Strangely enough, this order helped to open 
up China to the new imperialism. 

It was under the Manchu Dynast)’ 

1912) that the West forced China's door open 
to trade. As we have seen, there had been 
some Chinese trade with the Portuguese and 
the Dutch in the sixteenth centuTy. Lilce the 
Mongols (page 163), the Manchus were a 
Tatar tribe. Like the Mongols, too, these 
rulers represented a small minority trying to 
govern a huge mafority, the native Chinese. 
To show that they were the masters, the 
Manchu rulers forced the Chinese to wear 
their hair in a queue (pigtail). However, in 
general, early Afanchu rulers were tolerant. 
Chinese customs, education, and religions 
were respected and, in many cases, adopted. 
Even traders and Christian missionaries from 
Europe were at first tolerated. 

The early Manchu rulers encouraged busi- 
ness by building roads and protecting traders. 
By 1750, they had won control of Turkestan, 
Tibet, Nepal, Burma, and part of Indo-CWna. 
The emperor most responsible for this ex- 
pansion was Ch’ien Lung, one of the most 
beloved rulers in Chinese history. He wrote 
fine poetry. He encouraged scientific farm- 
ing. He punished corrupt officials. And in 
times of famine, he cancelled tax payments. 
However, he, like many other rulers in the 
last t^vo Centuries of the Mancliu dynasty, 
soon became less tolerant toward westerners. 
Like the Mings (page 230), the Manchus triwl 
to close China's door to foreign merchants 
and missionaries. Manchu rulers accused for- 
eigners of taking advantage of the Cliincsc 
people. 

But Chinese goods had become so popular 
in Europe and America that it was dlffieuit 
to keep China in isolation. The West wanted 
the ivory fans, the lacquered Iroxcs, the jw- 
cclain vases, the tea, and the silks of Cliina 
In fact, westerners began to imitate the 
Chinese by planting Chinese gardens, by 


constructing summer-houses looking like p.i- 
godas, and by decorating their homes with 
Chinese sv.iHpaper, And, seh.it ss-as more 
important, by 18-10. the factories of Europe 
were iKuiring out huge quantities of machine- 
made goods. Powerful European nations de- 
mamled that the Chinese open their iHirts 
to European trade. 

It is surprising that China, which was d\ il- 
i/cd for so long (Chapter 3), should become 
the iictim of imperialism. Most Chinese hn ed 
their ancient traditions so much that they re- 
fused to adopt nesv ways. Howes er, Chin.i*$ 
weak and comipt goscmmcnl, disunity, pov- 
ertj*. illiteracy, industrial hacluardness. and 
contempt for foreigners made the country an 
easy prey for imperialists. Tlie emperor’s 



TWi type of ChJneie well poper, moefe In th« 
eorfy eighteenth century, wot pointed by hand 
and mounted on linen. For whot reotont do 
yau think this wall paper woi imiioled in the 
Wett7 
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A Street in Hong Kong, Chino. Hong Kong was 
acquired by the British in the First Opium Wor. 
Find out why it should bo desirable to the British. 


order against the further smuggling of opium 
into China gave tlic British an excuse to de- 
clare war on China. Defeat in this first Opium 
War ( 1S39-1842) was costly to China. Great 
Britain annexed the island of Hong Kong, 
gained the right to continue selling opium in 
China, and forced China to open four more 
ports to European trade. Thus China s doors, 
which, except for the port of Canton, had 
been closed to the West since 1717, were 
forced open. In a .second Opium War {1856- 
1560), France joined Britain to force still 
more ports open and to get the Chinese to 
tolerate Christianity. At this time, China was 
weakened by the Great Tai Ping Rebellion 
against the Manchu rulers, which cost mil- 
lions of lives. The revolutionists might have 
won if we.sterners had not supported the 
Manchus. Western imperialists preferred to 
keep the.se weak rulers in power. 

Soon other industrialized nations were 
tx'mpeting with France and Britain for spe- 
cial privileges in China. So many millions of 
possible Chine.se cnslotners and cheap labor- 


ers were not to be ignored. Neither were 
China’s coal, iron, and other -mera s E^o- 
peans and Americans demanded that their 
citizens who svere accused of crimes in China 
be tried in their own courts, rather than 
Chinese courts. This prixilege - called extra- 
territoriality - angered Chinese pabnots. For- 
eigners insisted that extraterritonality was 
justified. They pointed out that trial by )ur>’ 
did not exist in Chinese courts, and that con- 
victed criminals were often strangled. A race 
for concessions and spheres of influence in 
China soon began. In order to sell their goods 
more easily, foreign nations forced die Chi- 
nese government to lower its tariffs. Foreign- 
ers even controlled China’s transportation fa- 
cilities. In the words of one Chinese, these 
nations began to “lacerate China like tigers, 
by grabbing many Chinese provinces, 

Long before the new imperialism, the 
Netherlands East Indies had become part ol 
the Dutch Empire. India, Ceylon, the Mala) 
States, Australia, and New Zealand, amonj 
other areas, had become part of the Bntisl 
Empire, After 1870, the French Empire wa 
to annex Indo-China; the British Empire 
Burma; and the Japanese Empire, Formos 
and Korea. The Russian Empire was to cx 
pand in Manchuria and surrounding area: 
and the German Empire in the province t 
Shantung. In 1898 the United States was t 
annex the Hawaiian Islands, and in 1899, tl 
Philippines, Guam, and some of the Samo.n 
Islands. Thus, in the Far East, only Japr 
and Siam (Thailand) could be called ind 
pendent in the early twentieth century. Ho\ 
• ever, later many subject areas were to becoii 
: independent nations (Chapter 28). 

1 The Nov Imperialism Strikes Afrk 
In 1840, a Scottish missionary and docti 
c David Livingstone, plunged into central / 
e rica to Christianize the natives. This xvas 
o daring venture, for so little was known ahe 
the interior of .Africa then that it was ca 
c the Dark Continent. Ancient Eg)'iitians, C 
L'- tliaginians, and Romans and medieval An 
if had controlled part or all of Africa s north 
r- coast. During the Middle Ages, other com 
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regions of Africa were the home of many 
Negro empires remarVable for (heir achiev-e- 
ments fn culture and commerce. The cruel 
slave trade in coastal Africa, which had been 
practiced early by the Arabs and about 1500 
by the Portuguese, helped to destroy these 
empires. This trade, which Livingstone de* 
nouneed as “an open running sorc,“ became 
very profitable. Soon other European coun- 
tries established trading posts along the Afri- 
can coast for dealing in gold, ivory, and 
spices as well as slaves. Before 1871, France 
had acquired Algeria in the north and Britain 
had annexed Cape Colony in the south. 

In general, hmvever, Africa was still under 
the control of native rulers. Most of it had not 
cien been explored. Why? Although Africa 
is three times the size of Europe, its coast 
line is so even that it has not enough harbors. 
The interior is cut off by mountains near the 
cast coast. The three great rivers of central 
Africa (the Niger, the Congo, and the Zam- 
l^i) are so shallow in spots and so full of 
rapids that they are difficult to navigate. 
Thick jungles, vast deserts, unbearable heat, 
saxage animals, and hostile inhabitants all 
tended to discourage explorers and settlers. 

Such pioneers as Livingstone centered at- 
tention on Africa. Probably unintentionally. 


they helped to make the continent after 1871 
a happy hunting ground for European Imper- 
ialists During tlic thirty years which Living, 
stone spent in the interior of Africa, ho 
taught, cured, and convcrfetl many Africans. 
But he is most famous for his explorations 
around the Congo Riser and Laic Tang.in. 
)ika regions of south central Africa. MTicn 
the outside world had no word from him for 
three years, the Sew York Ifcrald sent re- 
porter Henry Stanley to search for him. After 
undcigoing many haitlships, Stanley and his 
expedition finally located Livingtonc in dark- 
est Africa Stanley’s casual, almost nonchalant 
greeting to the long-sought missionary was; 
“Dr Lixingstone. 1 presume?" 

Lixingstone died of dysentery one year 
later As for Stanley, he continued his ciplor- 
alions in Africa, notably in the Congo Rhcr 
basin Soon there was a rush to Africa of 
other missionaries, explorers, and traders. 
They helped to unlock so many geographical 
secrets that Africa In a fc%v years ceased to 
be the Dark Continent. Stanley himself 
prosed to be the most persuashe propagan- 
dist for Africa as a field for fmperiafism. In 
one of his many lectures to business groups, 

be said. 'I have passed through a /and 

[which] knows no owners. A w ord to the wise 
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i<; ‘.n.'i’cient. Yoi: h.'W dcths nini hnrdwnre 
a!id c’.^swarc and cnnpn\\'dcr and tlieye mil* 
i-:on> cf nati% os have ixorv- and gxim? and rub* 
lie: and cK estufTs. and in barter there is good 
preht." 

Cecil Rh.ndcs and empire builders of other 
n.uienahties could \cnjcli for the Inith of 
5;an!c>-’s remarhs. Main- Europeans were to 
raahc fortunes in Africa, hforeover, as will 
be sho\'m, by 1914 this continent which kmew 
-no e-ovTiOrs" w.rs to be almost coninlctely 
divided up among the imperialistic Europe.in 
powers. Tlie map on page 404 d\ es a picture 
of this division. Today the only -African conn* 
tries which iniglit be called independent ,ire 
Egvpt, tile Union of South Africa. Ethiopi.a, 
Liberi.a, and Libya. 

The New Imperialism Strikes the Mid- 
dle East. In the Middle East, Russia and 
Gre.it Britain have been imperi.ilistic rivals 
for a long lime. .Although the Middle East 
was the center of many great ancient civilisa- 
tions. in modern times it has been a rol.i- 
tively baclav.ird area. L.ind!ocked Russia 
has for centuries attempted to reach warm- 
wafer pa.is on the Black Sea and rorst.in 
Gulf. C.ithcrine flic Great in the kite «?ight- 
r. nth century h.id gained some ports on the 
Bl.ick Se.i at the evpcnso of Turkey. In the 
Crimean and Ru.sso-Turki.sh wars of tiie nine- 


teenth centurv-. Russia bad attempted to g.iin 
.ico'ss fv> the Meditorrane.in Sea through the 
Da.-xkuirlies. Tliese attempts li.id been 
iheeked mamly bv' Gre.it Britain (pace S9£!', 
In tlh' kite nineteenth centurv-, Russia ov- 
p.iiuled seuth.vv.ird toward the re.-si.in Cult 
.incl R.ut.iin evp.iuded uorthvv.ird to .s.ifepiani 
luvli-u Ihe.se two nations nearly came (o 
blows over .<i:cb areas .is Afgh.uv:.st.im B.ilu- 
clu<t.u'., Tibet, .and Teniia tlr.in. tod.iv-k 
Howev er, tlu-y were temporarily to cvimprom- 
iw their diuerencfs ipago 4G2K Far a time 



1900. Rrit.'.iu .ind France were to domi- 
tl;-.' are.i between Fersia .and the Medi- 
ne.m includinc Iraq. Sviia, S.-di Arabia. 


.in;5 iV.k.otin-.e Rocf-nt’.v, 
shown grtut inte.-est in 


m.iny ruitions h.ivc 
this area rich in oil 


c.r.U strati gic.iliv loc.ited ■.Ch.aute: 
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Expansion in the Arnericas 


Tlie .-Americas, too, were once carv'ed up 
.among Enrope.in powers. Canada .still re- 
tains some ties to the British Empire- Victorv- 
in the .American Rev'olutson gave the United 
State.s independence and a bour!d.ar\' as far 
west as the Mi.ssis.s!ppi. By- purcha.sing Ls^uisi- 
ana from Xapoleon I in 1S9S, Jefferson e.v 
tonded the western boundary as far a.' the 
Rocky .Mountain.s. Tlie United States reached 
it.s natural boundary on the southea.st when 
Sp.iin ceded Florida to it in 1S19. 

Tc-va.c had vv'on its independence from 
Me.vico in 1S3'3 and h.id become .i republic, 
M.iny Te,\-.ins desired that their republic be 
admitted to the United St.ites as a state. It 
w.is. .A dispute over the Tex?.s bound-iiy led 
to a war with Mexico in 1S4S. .As a result of 
the Mt'xican AV.ir, in 1S4S the United States 
won territory which e.vtended from the Rock- 
ies to the Facifia Our northern bound.irv- 
was finally S.ved in the lS40's when the 
Maine and Oregon bounda-ries were agreed 
upon by treaties with Great Britain. Oar 
southwestern boundary w.as Sn.illy fixed by 
the Gadsden Purchase from Mc-vneo in 1S5S. 
Unlike most oth-cr countrie.s, the United 
States did not treat these, new territories as 
colonies. .All w-ere eventu.illy admitted to the 
Union as states on a par with th-c origin.*.! 
st.ites. 


.Atter rounding out its natural bound.iri-cs. 
the United States wms able to build tr.ius- 


oc!atiivcr.ta.I railroads, develop nature.! re- 
sources, and thus h-clp to raise staud.ards ot 
livmg. Millions of Emropeans were to com-c 
here, hut as settlers rather th.in as conqueror.^. 

have studied bow, tl-mough revoiuticus 
m the ISdOs, the peoples of Latin .ATnerirr- 
freed themselves from Su/ain and Fortutt-'u. Ir. 
the Maximili.an .Affair (page S5G1 and other 
incidents, the United State.s bad proved thu-t 
it would enforce the Mc'uroe Doctrine to vr-o- 
veut European interference in the Latin- 


.vmencan republics. In Latin .America to; 
European countries control onlv some isai 
in the West In -dies. British He; 
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British. French and Dutch Guiana. Aftre 
1690, the United States incrcascxl jts influencv 
over many I^atin-American countries, jut- 
UcuUrly in the Caribbean area (page 4(v5' 
Since about 1930, houever, the Unites! States 
has adopted many policies whicli IndiKUe 
that it is a good neighbor (Chapter 24>. Fnr* 
thermore, it has grantetl many millions to 
Latin-American countries so that they can 
develop railroads, factories, electrical |>ower 
plants, and more sdentific farming. 

The British Empire the Largest 
in All History 

By 1914, the British Empire extended over 
nearly one^uarter of the land surface of the 
earth and included nearly one-quarter of the 
world’s population. E%‘er>' race, religion, and ^ 
stage of chilization are still to be found in the 
empire. As we have seen, for a period of 
three hundred )-ears, it grcNv stronger and 
stronger by eliminating, with the help of 
allies, successive competitors In the six- 
teenth century, the imperial clullenge of 
Spain was squelched, in the sei cntoentli. th.it 
of the Netherlands; in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, that of France, and in tlie twen- 
tieth, that of Germany. 

In general, the British Empire has p.isstxl 
through four stages. During the first, bt'fore 
the American Revolution, it was Britams 
policy to acquire large land areas, such a* the 
thirteen Colonies, Canada, India, and Aus- 
tralia, as well as trading posts throughout the 
world. During the nineteenth centur)', the 
second stage, Britain annexed smaller areas, 
often islands, to ser>’e ns steppmgstones to 
build lifelines and tie the big land iiwsses 
together. After World War I. the third stage. 
Britain strengthened the loyally of eertatn 
areas by granting them greater self-govern- 
ment. Since World War H, the lUitldi I.in- 
pire seems to be passing through a finwlh 
stage, a period of decline. 

Within the British Empire are some self- 
goseming countries callnl dn»i/fii<>nri whlili* 
w'ith the United Kingdom (i:ngl-i»d. Sag- 


lii'd, W.dc's a-x! N.'rtVri male 

ep the (.V»‘ir-j.»»tu w.*! 'i ci SU’C’Kux 

of the Ce-ww'-wwx’th twUs the 

donmuon.s ef (\irut.l i, 7 .m- 

Iamb the Uevti of Sk'uIS Aftioa. FiVi^tuv 
CesKni. aed the Bqn‘M:o of hwLi* TK* 
Britivh Empire, on tV otSiT Ivimb i-vlixlos 
not oiiN the Co:".i'N.'{i\\oa!th. hut all the 
British j\sv\t-<sious. Mans factors M’ld tbs' 
British Empire together. .Vuvng tlu'se are 
the crown (sjiuK'l of tin* nder\ tK- pu'tix'- 
tion of the British ruy. trade within the 
empire, certain ci'uunoii le^ d and jx'litioal 
institiititsiis, and. in some easm. a'unnoa 
ctnlotns and traditions. Tlu'se K>nds are 
stronger within the Coininonwe,ilth thin 
within the British Empire a< .a whole. 

Wide ^’a^irty of (JoieriimrnI* Within 
the British Empire. \l'ithin the British Em- 
pue an' to In- found some of the mod demo- 
cratic and some of the most autiHt.itio goi- 
mmicnls in the world. In aihlilion to the 
Unitix! Kingdom, the empire Includes ilomln- 
ion«. preti-ctorates. crown eoloniix, and cx*r* 
tarn dejHmdenefes which are In a elui hy 
theinsehes Tlu- pr.nlio.i!ly Indejwnilcnl tin- 
ininiont jLiie their own ivirhamenti After 
Wwld W’ar 1. llie> were gr.mlixl the right lo 
iiuVe their own treaties, to h.ue their own 
aniKissadors. and tn join the heague of 
Naluwn (or liter the Unitoil Nalioio) on their 
o\\ii. In IWl. hy the Statute of \\’mimlniter, 
the dominions were penniltixl to rejert l-iwi 
|u\<ixl !))■ the British rarll.iment. and rien 
to refuse to ihx’l.ire w.ir when Ilrit-dn chn-i 
The domlnioin eoloy Imixntnnt Ii.uIp ad- 
siinltiges Irom m«-inhership in the t.ommnn 
WT.iHh \t die ()tti»w.i Conlereiue In Ihli. it 
W.IS agreixl tli.it tiirlil rates fur umnlfiei 
within the Cominonwr.dfh would he lower 
than those for non-BrUlsh ii.illoni Ihli 
tiiTlfl |H»hey within the Commonwr.ilih It 
Lnuwn at pre/rrenre 

In the protrctomtei. ii.ilise gosi-riimeiit* 
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often rule their countries in name only. 
British advisers on political, economic, and 
military affairs are usually behind the scenes 
pulling the strings, particularly where foreign 
affairs are concerned. The Malay States in 
southeast Asia and Uganda in Africa are ex- 
amples of British protectorates today. A 
British crown colony is ruled by a governor 
sent from Britain. Some cro%\m colonies are 
more advanced tlian others, having colonial 
legislatures over which the governor has the 
veto. Examples of crown colonies are Hong 
Kong in the Far East and Jamaica in tlie 
Caribbean. 

After World War I, the League of Nations 
took over the colonies of defeated Germany 
and Turkey. These colonies were supposed 
to be held in trust by certain nations under 
conditions laid down by the League until 
they were ready for independence. Such 
colonies were called mandates. Assigned to 
Great Britain, among other mandates, was 
Iraq, which recei^'ed its independence in 
1932, (After World War II, the British turned 
over their mandates to the United Nations 
to become trusteeships. See Chapter 26.) 
Within the British Empire are also spheres 
of influence, concessions, and scores of 
smaller areas used as naval bases. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. We have already studied some 
of the problems of Canada and the history 
of how it became the first dominion (page 
375). Although Canada is larger than the 
United States, there are only about fifteen 
million Canadians. Most of them live in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 1949, 
Newfoundland, once a separate dominion, ’ 
became tlie tenth province in the Dominion 
of Canada. Like the British government, 
Canada has an appointed upper house whose 
members ser\'e for life. The real power, how- 
ever, as in Britain, rests in the cabinet and 
prime minister, who are responsible to the 
elected House of Commons. The ruler of 
England apj^oints a governor-general to rep- 
resent him in Canada, but this official is not 
much more than a figurehead. 


The e-xplorations of Captain Cook" gave the 
BriHsh Empire its claim to Australia and 
New Zealand. The first British settlement in 
Australia in 1788 was composed mainly of 
prisoners and daring ad\’enturers. The dis- 
covery of gold in 1851 attracted many more 
British to the continent. When Australia was 
granted dominion status in 1900, it set up a 
federal government. Its Constitution, Senate, 
and House of Representatives resemble those 
of tire United States. Like Canada, it has a 
responsible ministry' and a governor-general. 
Comprising an entire continent, with an area 
almost as large as that of the United States, 
Australia has a population a little larger than 
New York City’s — about nine million per- 
sons. Most of these live in the eastern and 
southern areas, since the rest of the continent 
is comparatively barren. Altliough Australia's 
leading occupations are sheep- and cattle- 
raising, in recent years it has undergone con- 
siderable industrialization. 

Australia was a pioneer in allowing women 
the vote and in introducing old-age pensions 
and unemplo)'ment insurance. Tlie secret 
ballot (called the Australian ballot) origi- 
nated there. Eligible voters are fined for not 
voting. 'The Australian government owns 
railroads and telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. Although underpopulated, Australia 
has refused to accept an}' immigrants who are 
not of the white race. This has caused much 
ill will because most peoples in the Pacific 
area are of the Mongoloid race. 

The Dominion of New Zealand, another of 
the Pacific lands down under (south of the 
equator), is especially eager to hold on to 
its ties to Britain. Practically all of its ap- 
proximately two million population is of 
British origin. Its position tsveh'c hundred 
miles southeast of Australia is i.solatcd and 
makes it s'ulnerablc to attack. Its wool, meat, 
and dairy products find markets in Britain. 
The New Zealand government owns banks, 

' Empire-builder Cook, wlio .also c-tplorcd tlic 11s- 
waii.an Isl.inds, w.ts killed there in 1779 by sonir i”' 
dipn.ant Hawaiians who resented his holdini; tt-f- 
king as a hostage for a stolen boat. 
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Two Powerful Oj>- 
ponenfi in the Strug- 
gle for Control of 
South Africa; Boer 
Paul Kruger end Eng- 
lishmen Cecil Rhodes. 
In your notebook 
write cn imaginary 
dialogue between 
these two men. Use 
Cleete's Against 
These Three es o 
possible source of in- 
formctiori. 


insurance companies, mines, meat-packing 
companies, and loan agencies, as well as pub- 
lic utilities. Sodal securit)' and ss-oman suf- 
frage were early introduced there. To male 
Xesv Zealand a nation of small landowners 
and to prevent speculation in land, large 
estates are taxed heasily. Xew Zealand, too, 
practices a white immigrabon policy' 

Cape Colony in South Afnca became a 
s-aluable steppingstone in the British lifeline 
to the Far East Morem er. this foothold en- 
abled the British later to acquire a connected 
stretch of .African territor)' all the way north 
to Eg}pt Constant friction between the 
British settlers and the Dutch farmers, called 
Boers, led the latter to settle colonies farther 
north. In 15S5, gold w-as discovered in one 
of these colonies, the Trans^-aal, which had 
become a Boer republic. A tjpical gold rush 
developed, attracting fortune-hunters from 
all over the world. Many British settlers 
rushed in, and the friction between tbe 
British and tbe Boers was reviv^cd. The Boers 
recorded tbe British as foreigners and the 
British accused Resident Paul Kruger of tbe 
Transvaal Republic of discriminating against 
them both in taxes and in representation in 
tbe govemmeot- 

Ceol Rhodes (page -Uj). the leading Bnt- 
ish imperialist in South .Africa, planned the 


resistance against the Bom. Cainmg tbe Boer 
republics would help Rhodes to rcahxe his 
dream of btiilding a British railrDad from 
Capetown to Cairo. Rhodes was accused of 
encouraging a raid on the Transvaal Jed by 
a Dr. Jameson. Tbe raid failed. Increased 
bitterness Jed to the Boer War (IS95-1W2', 
whidj was won b>' the British. 

The British dealt wisely with the defeated 
Boers. Their own Cape Colon)* w-ai ua’ted 
in 1910 with the Boer republics (tbe Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State, and Natal) to 
form the Union of South Africa, v»hich was 
given donuaioo status. The Boers were thus 
enabled to retain thrir own language and cus- ^ 
toms, to govern tbemselvcs, and vrt to eejoj* 
the benefts of membership in the Common- 
wealth. .Although the Union of South .Africa 
supported Entain m ^orld War I and WerU 
War Jh many* desceodints of the Boers did 
Dol Man)’ are itiH hostile and would Lie 
to set up a completely indepemderrt South 
.African Republic. 

Ireland ArhierR* Pomislos Stalos. 
Then IndependeDee. During World War 1 
and shortly ihcrrafter. a violent civil w*r 
raced in Ireland between Irish nationalists 
British troops. Our studv of cationahm 
showed us bow Eachih rule c?ver Ireland 
for many centuries had roused intense Irish 
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strafe western.zofion? be grossly misled. Why? H« 

lincfi)t'<.. Y«« . 


the English Jiad been sefM against 

J’nmc .Minister Gladstone r^ n 
land home rule i„ !},„ ^ ^ Srant Irc- 

*hccn turned down bv Pa 
7- ntle bill .-as duet ■" 

svhen \\ orld M^ar r i, '» 

protested. TJicn an - angrily 

group, the Sinn Fcin'^'d^''’^^^:' ^^tionaiistic 
P'-rocling upon the British^p! i 
rolution to the Irish nnVr t for a 
on their own. WhS' J,”’ ‘'■nd to 
in iitthting mS, ,v ’ "-^ro oc- 

b-nuTK took as their sloi n.V {’ Sinn 

are Ireland s oppon ^b-ffl- 

^ raa! posenirnent in Jr f 'i*'’ 

who dedicated hisl?"^' 

lorn, u-as elected nr ■ free- 

jaii, from which Jie 


escaped to America t - , 

"■elcomed him as a bo ® ^b-America 
sidered the Irish Po English co 

PosiHon of “■’“Mod Ih. 

souUiern Ireland e f Jv ^937, 

independent gove™^"^ "" 
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England, ended the to -rr ^ e.vports to 
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they held in Eire'" 

Mhen World M^r II b T 

"nr II broke out, England’s 
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A'fficulh'es again became rrelantTs opportuni- 
ties. The Irish Republican Army again used 
terrorist methods. De Valera declared Hues 
neutrality and turned down Britain’s request 
to use its former nasal bases to guard against 
submarine attaclcs on British con\-oys. And 
in 1&49 Eire cut its last lies to Britain and 
became the Republic of Ireland (page3S2). 

India** Unique Relationship lo theOrif- 
ish Empire. Five thousand j-ears ago, India 
had a great civilization. Britain then w-as stUl 
in a state of savagery. But in 17K, the British 
had won control of most of Indix In 1S3S. 
the British government toot control of India 
from the British East India Company. AD this 
wc know. 

Then the British crown appointed a ctccroj; 
(gos-emor representing the ermsn), advised 
by a coundl, lo govern British India from 
Calcutta. This viceroy was responsible to the 
Secretary of State for India in the British cab- 
inet. The hundreds of small states scattered 
throughout India and ruled in name by their 
native princes actually took orders from Brit- 
ish advisers. Thus these states were British 
protectorates. In 1877, Queen Victoria was 
declared Empress of India. And, as we shall 
see, in 1947, the British gave up their claims 
to India. 

Egypt: From Turkish Province to Brit- 
ish Protectorate. Its strategic location in the 
eastern Mediterranean on the route to India 
was a major reason why Eg)'pt of interest 
to the British This interest increased after 
the construction of the Suez Canal (page 409), 
which was financed mainly by European cap- 
italists. The canal meant that the huge Brit- 
ish navy and merchant fleet no longer bad lo 
take the long route around Africa to reach 
British possessions in Asia. 

The ruler (llicdifc) of Eg>'pt engaged in 
extravagant expenditures on public u oiks and 
private pleasures. Needing money, he was 
forced to sell his Suez Canal stock to Britain 
and to borrow huge sums at interest rates as 
high as twenty-five per cent. IBs inability to 
pay his debts led lo British and French inter- 
ference in Egypt's gov emment. This brought 



Why Is the Suez Conol colled the "ley to 
India"? 


about a nationalistic revolt in ISSl The 
French withdrew, but Brit.'iln suppressed the 
revolt and stationed British advisers and 
troops in Eg)pt. From 1SS3 to 1907, British 
Lord Cromer, who w as In s irtual control of 
EgiTit, introduced many financial, legal, and 
other reforms. Together, the British and the 
EgiTtians in 1S9S suppressed a revolt in the 
Su^n, just south of Eg)pt. and thereafter 
maintained joint control there. Tills region 
from then on was known as the dnglo-Egyp* 
fian Sudan. 

Eg>-pt»an khedives had been governing 
Egiyt for a long lime as supreme rulers, but 
technically Egypt was part of the Turkish 
Empire, ^^'hcr^ Turkey jolnetl Germany in 
World War I. therefore, the Bnlish oflicially 
claimed Egypt as their protectorate. But fric* 
Iron between Egjptian nationalists and Brit- 
ish imperialists continued (Chapter 24). 

Competition Increases in 
Empire BtiUtUng 

TJie Russian Emplrr E>ipaniU Toward 
Sen* and Ocean*. Tlie Bntish hu-.h ther 
empire by acquiring scatteml trmt.'eirv SiC 
the Russians limit ihnrs b\ rvpani.-; t:r-r 
OW 71 boundaries Vot cTW\.nrt itni.i.x-i--': 
Russia sought to evpaiHl to thr tv-'r*. t -^.v 
arid Nlwhterrunran vcav to thr I -• r 
Pacific ports and to the VlKldlc | 
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Sian Gulf. About 1700, Peter the Great had 
won a window on the Baltic. His explorer, 
Bering (page 280), had laid the basis for Rus- 
sia’s claim to Alaska. About 1800, Catherine 
the Great had won a Black Sea window, Rus- 
sia's nineteenth- and twentieth-century wars 
directed toward control of the Dardanelles 
arc other examples of the Russian drive for 
warm-water ports. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth centurj', 
the Industrial Revolution got started in Rus- 
sia. As a result, Russia began to develop its 
own natural resources and to reach out to 
control mining, railroad, and other economic 
concessions outside its borders. In a push to 
the Middle East and central Asia, Russia was 
approaching India. Tin’s seemed a threat to 
British control there. However, at this time 
both Russia and Britain feared Germany more 
than they feared each other. Instead of going 
to war, therefore, in 1907 Britain and Russia 
partitioned Persia into three spheres of in- 
fluence, The north was to be open only to 
Russian businessmen, the south only to Brit- 
ish, and the central area to both. Afghanistan 
was to be a buffer state under British domi- 
nation to protect the frontier of India from 
Russian e.vpansion. 

In a push to the Far East, Russia had come 
to actual blows with Japan. 'Tliey both hoped 
to obtain, at China’s expense, Manchuria, the 
Liao-tung Peninsula on which Port Arthur is 
situated, and the peninsula of Korea. When 
japan defeated China in 1894, Russia, among 
otlier powers, stepped in to prevent Japan 
from retaining all its gains. However, Russia 
itself obtained from China a lease on Port 
Arthur, concessions in Korea, and the privi- 
lege of c-ompleting the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
ro.id through .Manchuria to the sometimes 
frozen port of Wadi\ oslok. 'Tliis stretch of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is known as the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. Russia also got the 
right to constnict another branch railroad, the 
South .Manchurian Railway, to connect ice- 
free Port Arthur with the main line in the 
north, jap.an’s anger over these efforts of 
Russia to dominate .Manchuria led to the 


Russo-Japanese W'ar of 1904. By the Treat}' 
of Portsmouth which ended tlie war, Russia 
was forced to give up the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin, its concessions in Korea, 
and its lease on Port Arthur. But Russia re- 
tained its railroads in northern Manchuria. 

Russia’s interest in the Balkans (page 280) 

— its desire to obtain warm-w'ater ports there 

— was considered by the British a threat to 
their lifeline to India and by the Germans a 
threat to their plan to build a Berlin-to- 
Baghdad Railroad. However, Russia Joined 
its rival, Britain, in World War I with the 
major object of winning Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles from Turkey, Germany’s 
ally. Even today Russia continues its ex- 
pansionist policies (Chapter 27). 

Japan Imitates European Imperialists. 
Almost overnight Japan had changed from a 
backward feudal country to a highly indus- 
trialized nation. In 1894, small modernized 
Japan attacked and defeated huge but back- 
ward China. 'The jubilant Japanese then ac- 
quired in the peace treaty the island of For- 



Inlcrprct this cortoon which oppeored the yeof 
the Russo-Joponese War brofee out. 
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mosa and the Liao-hing Peninsula. Tho' 
made Korea a Japanese sphere of influence. 
After Pussia, France, and Germany forced 
Japan to surrender some of its acquisitions, 
they and Britain helped themselves to some 
Chinese territory, spheres of influence, and 
concessions. In addition to Pussias ^jalns, 
France expanded its territory in Indo-Chtoat 
Britain, its territory in Burma; and Germany, 
its foothold on the Shantung Peninsula. Japan 
was especially angry at Russia for dominating 
fertile and mineral-rich Manchuria. 

To strengthen its position, Japan signed an 
alliance in 1902 with Britain, Russia s rival in 
the Middle East. Then in 1904, suddenly and 
without declaring war, Japan torpedoed many 
Russian battleships at Port Arthur. In the 
months that followed, little, effident Japan 
defeated the overconfident Russian giant on 
land and sea. The President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, arranged for the 
peace treaty ending the Russojapanese War, 
the terms of which sve have just studied. In 
1910, Japan annexed Korea outright and a- 
pand^ its political and economic control in 
Manchuria. 

By defeating a big European naljon, Japan 
came to be counted among the world powers 
This was the first evidence jn modem times 
that an Asiatic power could be a competitor 
of rather than a sictim of tVestem imperuJ* 
ists. In the years that followed, Japan con* 
tloued its imperialistic expansion. But at the 
close of World War II (1915), Japan was 
stripped of all its imperialistic gams. 

France Loses One Empire Bat BolM* 
Another. In the eighteenth century, France 
had lost out to Britain in colonial comptiitiort 
for Canada and India. Butby theearlytwen- 

tielh century, France had almost aught up to 
Britain in the extent, although not w fh^ 
value, of its empire. In IS^. Prince invaded 
Algeria In North Africa. The French e^rs^ 
was that the ruler of that Turliih 
had insulted France by slapping the Frer/* 
consul with a fly-swatter. Iliitori^nJ 
tiize, however, tliat King CbarW X 
that this invasion mfgfit diiiract mmc, c- 



The French Tofce Siepi to ToVe Or#r Algerlfi. 
yfhf did ll lesm detirobla to the French ot 
rhts time? 


the French jx-uph' from hi* utifh'ijiO'fnl/i' 
policies at home. Uc hojk-cf, (oo, (h,»( R 
revive the lost pn'vtfgn of the Ilomlmn family, 
Once France had ann<’«'d Algntij/ It wai 
easy for French htu/ocssmeo. wllliitfY nffi* 
dais, and po)j|)c!aos to [Xtih cailuartl Jiito 
Tunisia and wrifw,inl Inlo iMorocru, 

Doth France anil Italy h-i/l fl//</flffi Out 
ruler of Tunisia with loans In the ho(>r rA hi' 
floendng his govm»fn'‘nt and w/nning tntn 
cesiionr. Wli<*n Mtaln y/A Fratne'a $hi>{m»i 
for Its wlrnre of th** lilartd of Gyprus from 
TwV-ey in I'fFO. Ivmevcf, Britain In r'fnrn 
batied France's claims In Tunisia This lyp*- 
of ixargalnlng ll wnfr/m gmong IfnjK-rUlltri' 
nations A fw years laf^, Vtattff InvsdM 
Tunisia. Italy was so tt.rayffi at this that t» 
joined C^rnariy arA Aortrla In « 

Triple Alhafiee ( JKH2t 
fViatjorrf teiwtfT} Frau*’ »M V,ri*aln lo 
Africa w»Te reA ftmAly Frysln 

war.ted to l/'iZ'i a J'tl'/'/A, 

viJle Fraree an l/trA fA 

trrr^txy from fV Va to t)^ 

AjlarJiA.O'Tan. VWr. \ 

<A rtptiTArjr. ce*. m f V-di'., 

tJKO C'/'.t.Va-s al.ree* to h'.'/ws %* fetV 
rjia E/ iv//y~ 

• /.yir'j m a ?»**v*t ** ’A 4-f 

ts r«e Pt Si-'xV 

ir. 
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dent ^^•as settled peacefully. France was to 
recognize Britain’s claims to tlie Sudan in 
return for British backing for French expan- 
sion in Morocco. By this time, France bad 
enjoyed considerable industrialization, and 
the nearness, the good harbors, the natural 
resources, and the markets of North Africa 
looked increasingly attractive. French in- 
sistence on acquiring Morocco in the face of 
German opposition almost caused World War 
1 to break out before it did (page 536). It was 
u'itli Britain's backing that France was able 
to make Morocco a French protectorate in 
1912. 

In 18SI, a meeting had been held at Berh'n 
in svhich the imperialistic powers had laid 
down the rules for contestants in the race for 
African territon,'. One rule stated that a coun- 
try must actually occupy a territor}' before 
annc.ving it. Thus the French occupied and 
then annexed what is today the French 
Congo, French M’'est Africa, French Somali- 
land, and the island of Madagascar. 

But France did not confine its empire to 
Africa. .About 1850, France joined Britain 
in forcing China to open its ports to trade. By 
1867, France had acquired Indo-China. Mlien 
Japan exposed China’s weakness in the 
Chino-Japancse War of 1894, France, like 
other European powers, carved out spheres 
of influence in China. Tlie French Empire 
also includes such Pacific islands as Tahiti 
and Caledonia, acquired in the nineteenth 
centurj-, and sucli Caribbean possessions as 
French Guiana and the island of Martinique, 
acquired in the sevcntecntli century. After 
World Wmr II, the French Empire, like other 
empirc.s-, was faced with many uprisings 
among colonial peoples. 

Italy nnd Germany Latecomers in 
F.mpire Bnilding. Since Italy was not uni- 
fi«l until 1870, and since it was slow in indus- 
trializing, it was also late in entering tlic race 
for colonies. W'hcn Italy saw other countries 
seizing African territories, it occupied Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland .about 1S90. llicse two 
t-olonies on .Africa’s east tasast were separated 
by imicjHmdent Ethiopia (Abyssinia). .At this 


time Britain and France were rivals over the 
nearby Sudan. Encouraged by the British, 
the Italian army entered Ethiopia in 1S96 and 
was severely beaten at the Battle of -Adowa 
by French-trained Ethiopian troops.'* In 1911, 
Italy waged war on weak Turkey and an- 
ne.xed Tripoli and Cjnenaica (now Libya). 
The Itahan colonies were poor ones which 
cost Italy much more than was ever gained 
from them. MTien Italy was defeated in 
World AVar II, it was stripped of all its colo- 
m'es. 

Once united in 1870, Germany developed, 
as we have already noted, an incredible speed 
of industrialization. B\' 18S4, it was in the 
race for colonies in Africa. Germany had to 
take what was left, however, since Britain and 
France had already staked out some of the 
most desirable claims. The scattered colonies 
which Germany occupied in Africa were 
Southwest Africa, German East Africa (now 
Tanganyika), Togoland, and Cameroons. 
Friction between Germany and England 
arose because German East Africa separated 
the British possessions in the north from those 
in the soutli. Furthermore, the Union of 
South Africa cast longing eyes at German 
Southwest Africa. 

Germany also annexed German Samoa, part 
of New Guinea, and the Marshall and Caro- 
line Islands — all in the Pacific. As for China, 
the murder of two German missionaries there 
gave the German ruler, AVilliam II, an excuse 
to obtain a lease on the port of Kiao-cliow and 
concessions on the Shantung peninsula. Ger- 
man imperialistic ambitions also extended to 
the Near and Middle East. British and Rus- 
sian resistance to German expansion in tin's 
area was a major cause of World M'ar I. 
Germany’s defeat in this war cost the Ger- 
mans all their colonies. 

The Empires of Some Smaller Nations. 
As we know, Portugal, Spain, and Holland 
once possessed vast empires, most of which 
were lost. Today Portugal liolds Angola and 
Mozambique in Afriea, some trading posts in 
India, and some .Atlantic islands such as the 

•'In 1935, Italy invaded and annc.xed Ethiopia. 
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Azores. All that is left of Spain’s great em- 
pire are some narrow strips along the north- 
ern and western coasts of Africa and the Can- 
ary Islands. Holland still holds some posses- 
sions in the Caribbean region. After World 
War n, the Netherlands East Indies became 
the United States of Indonesia, with \ei^' 
loose tics to the much-shnmkcn Dutch 
Empire. 

Belgium today controls the Belgian Congo 
in Africa, an area eighty times the size of 
Belgium itself. It was obtained through the 
cunning tactics of King Leopold U of Bel- 
gium. For a time Leopold ruled the Congo 
as his private preserve. At the cost of horrible 
cruelties inflicted on the inhabitants, he made 
a personal fortune in ivory and rubber. In 
190S, the Belgian government tried to live 
down Leopold’s scandalous record by placing 
the Congo under government control and 
promoting a more humane policy. 

Expansion in the Caribbean and tbe 
Pacific. As we know, when the United States 
expanded to the Pacific Ocean and the Bio 
Grande Biver, It made states, rather than 
colonies, out of the new territories. In these 
new areas for a long time, both Americans 
and foreigners invested their surplus capital. 
By 1890, most of these areas had been de\ el- 
oped. Tremendous industrialization had 
meanwhile taken place in the United States. 
Businessmen here now began to look for un- 
developed areas where they could obtain new 
markets, raw materials, and fields for invest- 
ment. After the Spanish-Amcrican War, the 
causes of which follow, the United States ob- 
tained such areas. 

Americans were sympathetic toward the 
Cubans who had rebelled against their 
mother country, Spain, and wanted to be free. 
Among other causes of the Spanish-Amcrican 
War W’cre a desire to protect American imest- 
ments in Cuban sugar and tobacco, and war 
propaganda by certain sensational news- 
papers. In 189S, the Nactorious United States 
acquired the rhilippines, Guam, and Puerto 
Blco Under the Platt Amendment to Cuba's 
Constitution, the United Stales obtained cer- 


tain rights in Cula. We inler\cncd in Cuba 
sesrml times to mamtain order and to pro. 
tcct American imestments. In 19^4 mir gov- 
ernment canccllctl the Pl-itt Amendment r^- 
crept for the provision permitting a United 
States naval base in Cuba. In Cuba, as in its 
other dependencies, the Uniteil States built 
scliools, hospitals, and many other public 
improvements. 

Now that the United States had espanded 
be)‘oiKl Its natural iKnmdaries into the Car;b- 
bcan Sea and the Pacific Ocean, it seemed 
especially desirable to us to connect these tw o 
bodies of water. Tlie French engineer who 
had built the Suez Canal, dc Lrsseps, had 
farted In an attempt to build a Panama Canal 
during the ISSO’s. A Panama Canal would 
save thousands of miles of trav cl around Cape 
Horn for ships of all countries shifting be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. But the 
United States and Colombia, which owned 
the Isthmus of Panama, could not agree rm a 
price for the canal route. Wlien a successful 
revolution broke out in Panama against its 
mother country’, Colombia, the United States 
recognized the new nation, Panama, which 
then sold rights to the canal route to our gov- 
ernment. Tlic United Stales overcame tre- 
mendous obstacles and completed construc- 
tion of the canal in- 1914 under the direction 
of army engineer Gocthals. 

As the Mediterranean has been called a 
British lake, so the Caribbean has been called 
an American lake. Our acquisition of Puerto 
Blco, our influence in Cuba, and out construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal help to cxptain 
why. So do our purchase of the Virgin Istands 
from Denmark m 1917 and our csteiKhng of 
many loans to republics m the Caniihean oe- 
gion. Tliesc loans gave the Umtetl States 
considerable financial mtcresf there 
can marines have sometimes been st'itf n' 
copy such Caribbean republics as 
Nicaragua, and the Dominican 
Amcncan economic mfliicnce 
strong in Mexico and m manv 
can countries In recent xco.'^ ^ ^ 

Stales has taken mam steps 
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Latin America cconomicalh', but also to pro- 
mote our common defense against possible 
asgressors {Chapter 24). 

In the Far East and in the Pacific, too, 
.American influence has been strong. It was 
(lie United States which about 1900 urged 
tr.at all countries have equal trading rights 
in China (page 4SS). The American flag waves 
over Alasha and Hawaii, both of which are 
expected to become states on equal terms 
xvith the other forty-eight states. American 
Samoa, and such tiny islands as Guam, Mid- 
way, and Wahe, play an important role in 
the defense of our Padfic coast. Of oi 2 r own 
accord we granted the Philippines tlieir inde- 
pendence in 1946. 

The Significance of Iniperialisni. Im- 
perialism has brought about great djanges 
in undeveloped areas. Sanitation, education, 
better transportation and communication, and 
scientific methods of agriculture and industrx- 
have been introduced. Manj’ jobs have been 
created. Under imperialism, many subject 
peoples have been taught not only to use 
western products, but also to adopt some 
progrc.ssi\-e westenj ideas on religion, gov- 
ernment, and recreation. Some imperialistic 
powers have fought such cxils as suttee, can- 
nibalism, and slas'cn”. 

Undeveloped areas, in return, ha\-e had 
their influence on the West. Such products as 
mbber, oil. silk, tin, tropical fniits, and native 
handicrafts have been made available in 
larger quantities. Many wcstcni artists have 
used tlicsc areas as inspiration for their litera- 
ture, painting, or music. Western scientists 
wJio h.axc studied these areas have le.amcd 
much of geography, geolog>% zodlog)-, and 
medicine. 

Imperialism has stirred a fierce sjiirit of 
n.itio.nalbm and led to m.any revolutions 
among colonial peoples. The native-born re- 
sent st'cing much of the wealth of their coun- 
trv going to foreigners. Many of the educated 
class among colonial peoples angrils- object 
to the racul reasons used by some i.mperial- 
i.sts to discriminate against them. Manx* 
ch.rrge tliat schools provided by imperialistic 


nations are usual!}’ few and tljat the}’ are 
propaganda agencies to teach loyaltx’ to the 
mother countrx’. Tliey have accused imperial- 
ists who practice the policy of divide and 
m!e of holding back progress bx- promoting 
disunit}’. 

Opponents of imperialism say that if a gov- 
ernment rules autocratically in its colonies, 
it is difficult for it to gox’eni democrafcicall}’ 
at home. They warn that the ta.vpax’ers at 
home must pay for the xx’ars which frequently 
result from imperialistic rix’alries and colonial 
revolutions. The ta-vpayers must also pay the 
salaries of colonial offidals and the costs of 
maintaining a large army and Bax’}’. For the 
average taxpayer, these costs are much 
greater than any profits gained from colonies. 

Nor do stab'stics show that colonies usually 
pax- as places for settling surplus populations. 
It is true that thousands of British have set- 
tled in Australia and Nexv Zealand. Yet when 
German}’ and Italy xvere colonial powers, 
tliere were many more Germans and Italians 
in New York Cih' than in all the German and 
Italian colonies put together. For emigrants 
usuallx’ xx-ant to go xx’here the}* can make a 
better lix’ing and where the enx’ironment is 
agreeable. 

But xx’here is a mother countrx’ to obtain 
raw materials if it has no colonies? .Most of 
the xx’orlds raw materials are ax’ailable in 
non-colonial areas. In time of peace, they 
max' usually be bought. Furthermore, nexv 
scientific discox’eries and increased use of 
sx-nthetics may make the xx’orld less depend- 
ent upon the raw materials of colonies. As 
for markets, the best customers are not in 
colonial areas, xx-bere purchasing power is 
low. Usually the xx-orkers in the mother coun- 
trx’ suffer by hax-ing to compete xxith cheap 
colonial labor. They xx-ould probably prefer 
to bax-e industrialists build their facton'es at 
home rather than in colonies. 

In any case, tlie nexx* imperialism xx-hich 
began a cenlui}’. ago seems to be on its xx-ay 
out. .As we shall see, some empires lost tbei' 
colonies after ^\'o^ld War I and still others 
lost theirs after W'orld \\'ar II. Because it xx-as 
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Latin America economically, but also to pro- 
mote our common defense against possible 
aggressors (Chapter 24). 

In the Far East and in the Pacific, too, 
American influence has been strong. It was 
the United States wliich about 1900 urged 
that all countries ha\'e equal trading rights 
in China (page 488). Tlie American flag waves 
o\cr Alaska and Hawaii, both of which are 
expected to become states on equal terms 
with the other forty-eight states. American 
Samoa, and such tiny islands as Guam, Mid- 
way, and Wake, play an important role in 
the defense of our Pacific coast. Of our own 
accord we granted the Philippines their inde- 
pendence in 1946, 

The Significance of Imperialism. Im- 
perialism has brought about great changes 
in undeveloped areas. Sanitation, education, 
better transportation and communication, and 
scientific methods of agriculture and industry 
have been introduced. Many jobs have been 
created. Under imperialism, many subject 
peoples have been taught not only to use 
western products, but also to adopt some 
progressive western ideas on religion, gov- 
ernment, and recreation. Some imperialistic 
powers have fought such e\'ils as suttee, can- 
nibalism, and slaver)-. 

Undeveloped areas, in return, have had 
their influence on the West. Such products as 
rubber, oil, silk, tin, tropical fruits, and native 
handicrafts have been made available in 
larger quantities. Many western artists have 
used these areas as inspiration for their litera- 
ture, painting, or music. Western scientists 
who have studied these areas have learned 
much of geography, geolog)-, zoology, and 
medicine. 

Imperialism has stirred a fierce spirit of 
nationalism and led to many revolutions 
among colonial peoples. Tlie native-born re- 
sent seeing much of the wealth of their coun- 
try going to foreigners. Many of the educated 
class among colonial peoples angrily object 
to the racial reasons used by some imperial- 
ists to discriminate against them. Many 
charge that schools provided by imperialistic 


nations are usually few and that tliey an 
propaganda agencies to teach loyalty to th( 
mother country, Tliey have accus^ed imperial 
ists who practice the policy of divide am 
rule of holding back progress by promotin] 
disunity. 

Opponents of imperialism say that if a gov 
ernment rules autocratically in its colonies 
it is difficult for it to govern democraticall; 
at home. They warn that the taxpayers a 
home must pay for the wars which frequentl; 
result from imperialistic rivalries and colonia 
revolutions. The taxpayers must also pay th 
salaries of colonial officials and the costs o 
maintaining a large army and navy. For tin 
average taxpayer, these costs are mud 
greater than any profits gained from colonies 

Nor do statistics show tliat colonies usuall; 
pay as places for settling surplus populations 
It is true that thousands of British have set 
tied in Australia and New Zealand, Yet xvhei 
Germany and Italy were colonial powers 
there were many more Germans and Italian 
in New York City than in all the German an( 
Italian colonies put together. For emigrant 
usually want to go where they can make i 
better living and where the environment i 
agreeable. 

But where is a mother country to obtaii 
raw materials if it has no colonies? Most o, 
the worlds raw materials are available it 
non-colonial areas. In time of peace, the) 
may usually be bought. Furthermore, ne« 
scientific discoveries and increased use ol 
s)-nthetics may make the world less depend- 
ent upon the raw materials of colonies. As 
for markets, the best customers are not it 
colonial areas, where purchasing power is 
low. Usuall)' the workers in the mother coun 
tr)- suffer by having to compete with cheap 
colonial labor. They would probably prefci 
to have industrialists build their factories al 
borne rather than in colonies. 

In any case, the new imperialism which 
began a century, ago seems to be on its way 
out. As we shall see, some empires lost theii 
colonies after World War I and still others 
lost tlieirs after World War II. Because it was 
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felt fliat the abuses of imperialism cannot be 
corrected b>' one nation alone, both the 
]>cague of Nations and the United Nations 
set up committees to protect colonial peoples. 

Atomic energy may make the new imperial- 
ism old-fashioned. Uranium and thorium 
are important elements in the production of 
atomic energy. Geographic areas, such as 
.Antarctica, which up to now have been of 
little interest to imperialists, are being ex- 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


plored by many nations in search of such 
mineral wealth. Steam and electric power 
played an important part in introducing the 
new imperialism. The application of atomic 
power may do even more to revolutionize im- 
perialism. Control of atomic power by dicta- 
torial governments or selfish monopolistic 
groups might lead to a situation which would 
make the imperialistic riwalries of tlie past 
look like child’s play. 


Persons to Identify ond Terms to Define 


Cecil Rhodes • French and Indian War • William 
Pitf the Elder • nabobs • Dupleix * Clive • sepoy • 
Bloch Hole of Calcutta • British East India Com- 
pany • Treaty of Poris 1763 • Sepoy Mutiny * im- 
perialism • Kipling • colony • protectorate • con- 
cession • sphere of influence * Manchu dynasty • 
Ch'icn Lung • Opium Wars • extraterritoriality • 
David Livingstone • Henry Stanley * dominion • 
Commonwealth of Nations * imperial preference 


• Statute of Westminster • crown colony • man- 
date • Captain Cook • Australian ballot • Paul 
Kruger * Boer War • Union of South Africa • Sinn 
Fein • Eamon de Volero • Eire • Republic of Ire- 
land • viceroy • Lord Cromer • Anglo-Egyplian 
Sudan • Treaty of Portsmouth • Cape-to-Cairo 
Railroad * Berlin-to-Boghdad Railroad • Fashodo 
Incident * Chino-Japanese War 1894 • Leopold 
II • Goethals 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. What were the aims and methods of Rhodes 
in Africa? 

2. Sum up the reasons for (a) the rise and (b) 
the foil of empires over the ages. 

3. Classify the political, social, and economic 
rcosons for colonial expansion in early modern 
times. 

4. Give exompics to show how the empires of 
corly modern limes treated their subject peoples. 

5. Discuss some clashes between empires in early 
modern times. 

6. Shov/ how, bit by bit, Britain became the 
leading colonial power of early modern times. 

7. list the reasons for the century of conflict 
(1689-1763) between the British and French em- 
pires. 

8. Discuss how Britain gained control of proc- 
licolly oil of Indio. 

9. Why in the early nineteenth century did most 
countries feel thot it did not poy to acquire colo- 
nies? 

10. For whot rcosons did they chonge their 


minds about 1850 and begin to seek colonies? 

11. List (a) some techniques used to acquire un* 
developed areas, (b) some of the reasons given 
for doing so, and (c) exomples of different types 
of control. 

12. Show that, at the very time that the Manchu 
rulers wanted to close China's doors to the West, 
the West was most eager to have them open. 

13. What conditions within China made it easy 
for the West to force China's doors open in the 
Opium Wars? 

14. In what ways was David Livingstone both 
a brave and a kind man? 

15. How does geography help to explain why 
Africa remained a "Dark Continent" for so long? 

16. Explain the quotation from Stanley in this 
chapter. 

17. Show thot Britain and Russia were imperiol- 
isfic rivals in the Middle East. 

18. "Millions of Europeans were to come here 
(the United States), but as settlers rather than as 
conquerors." How does this differ from the silua- 
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lion in other area, of the world? Giro eeampfei 
IP. Show that within the Sriti.h En,pir. o« 
find the widest variety of goyemntenl. 

20 Prove that (a) the dominion, ore prootieoll, 
I."er!'’o'f".h'"r° ‘ "> """• 

Der$ of the Commonweo/f/j. 

21. Mention one interesting highlight ahoeh (a) 

Soo”fA,,S M 

22, Oi.cms (o) the step, in ond (b) the mull, of 
British enponsion in South Africa. 

23 Show how Ireiand became first a dominion 
ond fhen independenf. 


ELfon7rH°h 

W and (b) how Bnloin got control of Egypt, 
bL^ °Ti.''r.'“”™ '•PP'”'"'’ Mil (o) neor. 

“• '"P* by which Jopon built up 

It* empire oboi/f 1900. ° 

MpM "> 

a. Show thot Holy ond Germony both ocguired 
their empires feJe and toon foit them, 

2 P. O..CUS. (of the couse. ond (b) the results oi 
loe oponitn-Ameneon Wor. 


Questions for Thought ond Diseuss/on 


r. Discus* fhe eonneefion between the Indi/slrio) 
Revolution ond Imperlolism 

2. Even though a notion desires not to be |m* 
perialistic. it might be forced to become imperioJ- 
'the by the octions of other nations. Explain. 

3. What clues to the reasons for the fall of em- 
pires oppeor in the reasons for their rise? 

4. Arronge the reasons for the downfoll of em- 
pires In whot you consider the order of their 
importonce. 

^ in whal respects was British eoloniol policy 
wter thon that of BrilatVs competitors? 

^ In what woys might the history of the New 
World hove been affected if the French hod won 
»he French and Indian War? 

Whot incidents in the career of Clive led 
Hollywood to make o moving picture of his life? 
8* Whot moral might bo drown from the last 
ooy* of Clive ond Dupleix? 

The Sepoy Mutiny is a sad commentory on 
the ways of ruling subject peoples. Discuss. 

10. After studying the reasons for the new jm- 
pcriolism, indicate what groups might (o) support 
'U (b) Oppose its 

Jt. Discuss reasons why even the most imperiol- 
utic notions dislike being colled imperioiistic. 

12. Write a comment on each of the methods 
getting end controlling undeveloped areas. 

13. After the Opium Wars, it wos just o gome of 
follow the feoder"^ for the lirTperiofislie i>ofion4 

Ifl Chino. Discuss. 

1^- How might Its Industriolirolion hove saved 
China from being the imperiofists' victim? 


IJ ^y might AWco ofitr 1871 bovo b«n 
colW o "hoppy brniiug f„ Europron 

imperiolisti? ^ 

16. h the light of the cfrcumstoncei, whot ore 
your reoctioni to Stonley'j question, "Dr. Uvina- 
stone, I presume?" 

17. Why wo. the wotW Inletesteif in Stonle/, 
seoreh for Livingstone? 

y$. for who! reosofts has Britain for centuries 
opposed Russio's efforts to goin control of the 
Oordartelles? 

19. ^ Whot problems would foce ony county gov* 
eming on empire os torge es Briloin'i? 

20. Whot voluoble experiences might o polirlcel 
scientist goin from visits to rorioui ports of the 
British Empire? 

21. Whot do members of the Commonweolth 
hove in common? 

22. Compere the government of (o) Cenodo or 
(b) Awsfroiio with thot of the United Siotev 

23. Why ore mony Boers even todoy bitter oi 
Britain? 

24 Show thot Friction between the British ond 
the tnsh over the centuries hurt both In some 
woys. 

25. tn whot wtjy wot Indio's reloliortship to tnt- 
oin in o closi by itself? 

24. To whot extent wos the Egyption government 
re^sontible for British imperiotism in Egypt? 

27. Why for centuries hove the Russions been 
more interested (n expand'ng toword teot ond 
oceons than in gaining colonies In other oreos of 
the globe? 
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felt that the abuses of imperialism cannot be 
corrected b,v one nation alone, both the 
LcnRtie of Nations and the United Nations 
set up committees to protect colonial peoples. 

Atomic energy may make the new imperial- 
ism old-fashioned. Uranium and thorium 
are important elements in the production of 
atomic energy. Geographic areas, such as 
.Antarctica, which up to now have been of 
little interest to imperialists, are being ex- 
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lilored by many nations in search of such 
mineral wealth. Steam and electric power 
played an important part in introducing the 
new imperialism. The application of atomic 
power may do ev-en more to revolutionize im- 
perialism. Control of atomic power by dicta- 
torial governments or selfish monopolistic 
groups might lead to a situation which would 
make the imperialistic ri\'alries of the past 
look like child’s play. 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Cecil Rhodes • French and Indian War • William 
Pitt the Elder • nabobs • Dupleix • Clive • sepoy • 
Black Hole of Calcutta • British East India Com- 
pany • Treaty of Paris 1763 • Sepoy Mutiny • im- 
perialism • Kipling • colony ■ protectorate • con- 
cession • sphere of influence • Manchu dynasty • 
Ch'icn Lung • Opium Wars • extraterritoriality • 
David Livingstone • Henry Stanley • dominion • 
Commonwealth of Nations • imperial preference 


• Statute of Westminster • crown colony • man- 
date * Captain Cook • Australian ballot * Paul 
Kroger ■ Boer War * Union of South Africa ■ Sinn 
Fein • Eamon de Valera • Eire • Republic of Ire- 
land • viceroy • Lord Cromer • Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan • Treaty of Portsmouth • Cape-to-Cairo 
Railroad • Berlin-to-Baghdad Railroad • Fashodo 
Incident • Chino-Japanese War 1894 • Leopold 
II • Goethals 


Questions to Check Bosic Information 


1. What wore the aims and methods of Rhodes 
in Africa? 

2. Sum up the reasons for (a) the rise and (b) 
the fall of empires over the ages. 

3. Clossify the political, social, and economic 
reosons for colonial expansion in early modern 
limes. 

4. Give examples to show how the empires of 
early modern limes treated their subject peoples. 

5. Discuss some closhes between empires in early 
modern times. 

6. Show how, bit by bit, Britain became the 
leading colonial power of early modern times. 

7. List the reasons for the century of conflict 
(1689-1763) between the British and French em- 
pires. 

S. Discuss how Britain gained control of prac- 
ticolly oil of India. 

9. Why in the early nineteenth century did most 
countries feel that it did not pay to acquire colo- 
nies? 

10. For what reasons did they change their 


minds about 1850 and begin to seek colonies? 

11. List (a) some techniques used to acquire un- 
developed areas, (b) some of the reasons given 
for doing so, and (c) examples of different types 
of control. 

12. Show that, at the very time that the Manchu 
rulers wanted to close China's doors to the West, 
the West was most eager to have them open. 

13. What conditions within China made it easy 
for the West to force China's doors open in the 
Opium Wars? 

14. In what ways was David Livingstone both 
a brave and a kind man? 

15. How does geography help to explain why 
Africo remained a "Dark Continent" for so long? 

16. Explain the quotation from Stanley in this 
chapter. 

17. Show that Britain and Russia were imperial- 
istic rivals in the Middle East. 

18. "Millions of Europeans were to come here 
(the United States), but as settlers rather than as 
conquerors." How does this differ from the situo- 
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lion in olher areas of the world? Give exampiei. 

19. Show thol within Ihe British Empire one could 
find the widest vorlely of governments. 

20. Prove that (o) the dominions ore proetko}ff 
independent end (b) they en|oy benefits os mem. 
bcrs of the Commonwealth. 

21. Mention one interesting highlight obout; (a) 
Canada, (b) Austrolia, (c) New Zealand, and (d) 
Sooth Africa. 

22. Discuss (a) the steps in end (b) the results of 
British expansion in South Afrieo. 

23. Show how Ireland became 6rst o dominion 
ond then independent. 


74 Discuss (o) reosons for British interest Its 
Eg) 7 Jt ond (b) how Briloin got control of Egypt. 
25. Show how Russion esponsion led to (a) neor. 
bhm wUh Britain and (b) cctual blows with 
Japon. 

76. Trace the steps by which Jopan built op 
its empire about 1900. 

27. By whof methods did france build its new 
empire? 

28. Show fhot lloly ond Germony both oequired 
their empires late ond soon lost them, 

29. Discuss (o) the causes ond (b) the results of 
the Spanish-American Wor. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. Discuss the connection between the Industrial 
Revolution and imperialism. 

2. Even though o natian desifei not to be im- 
perialistic, it might be forced to become imperiol- 
istie by the actions of olher nations. Explain. 

3. What clues to the reasons for the fall of em- 
pires oppear In the reosons for their rise? 

4. Arronge the reasons for the downfoll of em- 
pires in what you consider the order of their 
Imporfonee. 

5. In what respects was British coloniol policy 
wiser then that of Britain's competitors? 

6. In what ways might the history of the New 
World hove been affected If the French had won 
the French and Indian War? 

7. Who! incidents in the career of Clive led 
Hollywood to make a moving picture of his life? 

8. Whot moral might be drawn from Ihe lost 
days of Clive and Dupleix? 

9. The Sepoy Mutiny is o sad commentary on 
the ways of ruling subject peoples. Discuss. 

10. After studying the reosons for the new im- 
perialism, indicate what groups might (a) support 
it; (b) oppose it. 

If. Discuss reasons why even the most impericl- 
islic nations dislike being called imperiolistic- 

12. Write o comment on eoch of the methods 
of getting and controlling undeveloped ereas. 

13. After the Opium Wars, It wos just a gome of 
"follow the leoder" for the imperialistic notions 
in Chino. Discuss. 

14. How might its industrioliiotlon hove soved 
China from being the imperialists' victim? 


15. Why might Africa offer 1871 hove been 
called a "hoppy hunting ground" for European 
imperialists? 

16. In the light of the circumstonces. whot ore 
your reocliont to Stanley's question, "Dr. Uving- 
stofse, I presume?" 

17- Why wos the world interested in $101116/1 
search for livingstene? 

18. For whet reosons hos Brltoln for centuries 
opposed Russio's efforts to gain control of the 
Oordonelles? 

19. Whot problems would foee eny country gov* 
emlng on empire os lorge os Briloin's? 

20. Whot voluoble experiences might o politico! 
scientist goin from visits to various ports of Ihe 
British Empire? 

21. Whof do members of the Commonweolth 
hove in common? 

22. Compore the government of (a) Canada or 
(b) Austrolia with that of the United Stoles. 

23. Why ore many Boen even todoy bitter ot 
Britain? 

24. Show thol friction between the British ond 
the Irish over the centuries hurt both in some 
woyj. 

25. In whot woy wot Indio's relotionihlp to Bnt. 
Gin in o dost by itself? 

26. To whot extent was the Egyptlon government 
responsible for British imperialism in Egypt? 

27. Why for centuries have the Russions been 
more interested In expending toword seas and 
oceons then in goinlng colonies in other oreos of 
the globe? 
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23. V/hal is your opinion of the method used by 
Britain end Russia to settle their differences over 
Persia? 

29. Prove that in imperialism Jopan proved to be 
on opt pupil. 

30. Give your opinion of each of the techniques 
used by France in building its new empire. 


31. In what woys were Italy's and Germany's 
experiences with colonies unhappy ones? 

32. Would the world be (a) worse off or (b) bet- 
ter off if all empires were to dissolve today? 

33. Imperialism con be costly to a notion, in 
what ways? Why, then, ore nations imperialistic? 


AcMviMes to Develop Creotive Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. Contribute to a committee-made chart sum- 
moriring the most important empires of ancient 
end medieval times as follows: In Column I, print 
the names of the empires; in Column II, the op- 
proximofe dates of the existence of eoch; in Col- 
umn III, personalities ossociofed with each; ond 
in Column IV, same highlights of the history of 
eoch. 

2. On on outline mop of the world, indicate 
important colonic! possessions of European pow- 
ers (o) about 1600 or (b) in 1815. 

3. Draw a cartoon illustrating (o) the motives or 
(b) the methods used in the new imperialism. 

4. Make a report on how any colonial empire 
treated its subject peoples in any area of the 
world. Indlcote your sources. 

5. After reading Henty's WHh Clive in Indio, 
explain whether you think Clive was a hero, a 
villain, or o little of each. 

6. Imagine yourself (c) a Chinese student in 
Hong Kong, (b) on Indian notionalist, (c) an Aus- 
trclion wool merchont, or (d) o Boer Wor veteran 
in South Africo cboul 1900. In o parogreph de- 
scribe your feeling toward the British Empire. 

7. Drew a cartoon illustroting the partition of 
Africa in the late nineteenth century, 

8. Debate: Risolved, That colonies pay; or. Re- 
solved, Thot imperiolism is o greet evil of mod- 
em limes. See Townsend's European Exponsion 
Since 1871, Chapter 20. 

9. Moke o time line showing dependencies ac- 
quired by the creot powers between about 1850 
end 1914. indiccte both the dependency and 
the mother country cfongside of each dale. 


10. Select three poems from Kipling's Colleded 
Verse ond report on what each teaches you about 
the British Empire. 

11. Imagine yourself the subject of any colonial 
empire of modem times. Write a poem express- 
ing (a) your gratitude toward or (b) your bitter- 
ness toward your mother country. 

12. Collaborate in writing a magazine article 
entitled: "Roilroads and Imperialism." Include a 
discussion of the Cape-to-Cairo, the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad, and the Trans-Siberian railroads. 

13. Write an essay entitled: "Imperialistic 
Crises," in which you discuss Brifish-Russian rivalry 
in the M.iddle Host, British-French rivalry in the 
Sudan, and Russion-Jopanese rivalry in the Far 
East. 

14. On an outline map of the world, Indicate in 
different colors the various stages in the develop- 
ment of the British Empire. For information on the 
fourth stage, see Chapter 28. 

15. Imagine yourself a trouble shooter sent by 
the government of any empire to Investigate con- 
ditions in one of its colonies. Using the lotest 
V/orld Almanac and magazine articles listed in 
Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature to obtain 
information on the colony, write up your report 
ond recommendations to the home ofhee. 

16. As a member of a committee making travel 
brochures, contribute to one on ony dependent 
orea in Asio, Africo, or Latin America. Include 
odvice on (a) customs to respect, (b) politico! con- 
ditions, (c) living conditions, (d) climate and other 
geogrophical foctors, and (e) places of historicol 
interest. 


Summing Up 


1 . Submit questiens for cn information Please on 
imperialism. 

2. Of o!! the illustrations in this chapter, which 
one do you think best expresses the theme of im- 


perialism? In one or two paragrophs, tell why. 

3. Select three incidents from this chapter which 
you think hove effected your thinking on imperial- 
ism most. Tell why in each case. 
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VNIT SIX; THE !x; 


CHAPTER I9....0UR TOKLD J!\ AN 

expanding 

INDUSTRIAL AGE 


ond (he People Rule . The PertloBeet Ad cF )SII.- H.-«, cl 
Sfrengthened • The GoTcmmeoN cf Gftct Er^^s^s e?^J tSe SfiHt 

Compored • Some BritijK Prime Minhfert. PertWi ewi • 

BnfQins Brightness Begins to Fade • 1S7U15U: the Third FrrecS Re. 
pubiic Tfiumphs over Its Enemies • The Paris Cemmene e Thrret to « 
Unitecf France • Monarchist Quarrvts Uei to the Third Rep&hik • The 

Etotus of Democracy in the Geremmentofthe Third Republic • Steps TeVen 
to Strengthen the Third Republic • IS70.1914: Ne»|y United Holy Focri 
Many Obstoefes • 1871>19M:The German Empire— >sAutt<reey in o Demo, 
erotic Fromeworh • Russia's tong-Lived DeipcKsm Continues olter 1S70 • 
1868-1914; Little Japan Becomes o World Po»er o A5e.01i Dynostiri 
Replaced by o Troubled Republic in China • 1S7B.19'I4: Great Chenges 
Make the United States o World Power • The United Stetri Promotes Pon. 
Americanism • Latin Americe Slowly Progresses ♦ The Scandinavian 
Countries; Little Gionts in Making Progress • The Highlights of the Low. 
land Countries by 1914 • The Iberian Countries Remain BecVword 


The period from 1S70 to 1914 opened with 
prcathope. It ended in deep despair. In this 
Ora many countries adopted wTitten constitu- 
tions which guaranteed equality before the 
law and freedom of speech and press. Many 
countries granted more persons the >'ote by 
lowering property qualifications. In some 
Countries women won the right to '"otc and 
to hold important positions in business and 
the professions. The introduction of the se- 
cret ballot made elections in some countries 
more honest. Many nations established free 
public schools and some nations sfp.'iraletl 
church and state, llussian serfs and American 
slaves had recently been freetl. Conditions 


ill m.\n\ hospitals, pnvons, ami lnv\i>e a\>'- 
hims ws'te improieil Main gownuneuti 
grantrtl recognition tu 1 .»Ihw untoiu. pnn uh>l 
unemploviurut linuraucr and old-.n:e pen 
sions. and in.ulr Uws to pmtni women ami 
children in iiuliwtrx Nhanx of l|te\r g.nn% 
were won lieeainr of emujvtitiou l>etv\ren 
(hearixtocTiitic l.iudownim; v!j\x ami llir new 
industrialist cl.iss for ismtiol of the goxern 
ment in m.\m ismulnes Roth w.inteil tli,- 
b.scUng of the new and muuetom wmkuix; 
class UMilrrsof the wo^lin^;^!.^^^ thus is»uUI 
targain for rights w Ith Imih gmujw No w ivh'- 
spread wars occurresl in this ivnml. It < ' 
on age whUdi applhil sUemv to nnlust- 
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For whof reosons was Queen Vicforia, pictured 
hero, beloved by the British? Mention some im- 
portant events in her reign. 


order to perfect old products and create new 
ones. For man\', life became more comfort- 
al)le and more colorful. Electric lights, tele- 
phones. jdinnogmphs, mo\ics, and automo- 
biles helped to make it so. The world was on 
the \erge of the air age. 

Uut things were far from perfect for many 
from 18(0 to 191-1. Constitutions ustially fa- 
\ ored the bourgeoisie. \’otcrs seldom had a 
\ oicv in choosing the upper houses of legi.s- 
!at\ires. Restrictions barred many from voting 
at all. In e.istenr Europe, Latin .America, Asia, 
and .Africa there was very little democracy, 
roseity. d.ise.ise. prisih'ge, illiteracy, and lim- 
itations o!i women’s rights were still common. 
Raci.il. religious, and nationalistic hatreds 
protnoted disunity within nations and among 
nations. Main- felt unhappy and insecure. 
S’o'.ne s.'iid thi'. was because the materialism 
\s hich m-etimp.itiied the emphasis on seientv 
bad tended to weaken religious feeling. .As 


we have seen, industrialized nations began to 
compete fiercely with one another in seizing 
colonies. -As a rule, colonial peoples suffered 
the abuses of imperialism without enjojing 
many benefits from it. -And finally, in 1914, 
Europe was plunged into horrible A\''orld 
War I. 

1870 to 1914: A Bright Page in 
British History 

London in the summer of 1S97 was the 
scene of a glamorous celebration, the Dia- 
mond Jubilee or si-vtieth auniversar}’ of the 
coronation of Queen A'ictoria. Men of every 
race, all colorfully attired, representing every 
portion of the British Empire, paraded in 
her honor. M'hen Queen Auctoria died in 
1901, the longest reign in British histora' c.imc 
to an end. This conscientious little woman 
exerted much influence in British politics be- 
cau-se of the respect British leaders had for 
her personality. Her happy married life ^va-s 
an inspiration to all Britain. 

In Britain the Ruler Reigns and the 
People Rule. This celebration illustrates the 
great affection which the Briti-sh feel for the 
crown. Yet British rulers exercise little actual 
power. No British niler lias dared to veto 
ail act of Parliament since 1707 during the 
reign of Queen .Anne. It is the British people 
through their political parties who ically rule 
Britain. The power which a political party 
has ill Britain depends upon how many mem- 
bers it succeeds in getting elected to the 
House of Commons. The party whicli has a 
majority in the House of Commons has the 
right to select a .<q)ecial committee from its 
nienihcrs in Parliament. This committee of 
about twenty men, called a cabinet, in a scn.se 
governs Britain. Tiic cliainnan of the cabinet. 
who is the leader of his party, is called the 
Prime (first) Minister {page SOS). .Any mem- 
ber of Parliament may bring up a bill in 
Parliament, hut nio.st important hills arc in- 
trodtict-d by cabinet members. .As nienihers 
uf Parliament, cabinet members also take part 
in the debate on the.sc bills. Because the c-ihi- 
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net represents the majority party in Parlia- 
menl» usually the bills proposed by the cabi- 
net are enacted into law. The cabinet is also 
responsible for carrying out all national laws 
and for appointing administrative officials. 

But sometimes the House of Commons 
voles against an important bill proposed by 
the cabinet. Sometimes the House of Com- 
mons votes “no confidence" in the cabinet. 
In cither case, the entire cabinet may resign. 
Then it is the custom for the monarch to ask 
the leader of the opposing parly to form a 
new cabinet. However, a Prime Minister and 
his cabinet need not resign when the House 
of Commons votes against an important bill. 
Tile Prime Minister may instead ask the mon- 
arch to dissolve Parliament and hold a new 
election. This procedure, the usual one, is 
called “going to the country.” Tlie \otcrs 
elect a new House of Commons If a majority 
of its members support the policies of the 
existing Prime Minister and his cabinet, the 
same cabinet remains. If not, the opposition 
forms the cabinet. Tlic voters thus act as 
judges when the House of Commons and the 
cabinet cannot agree. In short, the cabinet is 
responsible not to the ruler but to Parliament 
and, in the final analysis, to the people. This 
is known as ministerial responsibihty 

The Parliament Act of 1911s House of 
Commons Slrcngtlicned. For centuries, the 
hereditary House of Lords had been able to 
kill bills passed by the elected House of Com- 
mons As the democratic spirit spread, more 
and more persons became indignant about 
this The showdown came in 1909. Tlie House 
of Commons, which was controlled by the 
Liberal Party, had passed a budget that 
levied heavy taxes on land, income, and 
inheritances. Members of the House of 
Lords, being xvcahh)', were so angry that 
they vetoed the budget. Tlien the Liberals 
persuadetl the king to threaten to sw amp the 
House of Lords with newly created lords who 
would promise to limit tlie veto power of this 
upper house. As a result, the House of Lords 
gave in and the Parli.iment Act of 1911 was 
passed. 


Tin's act sfatetl lh.nl the House of I^ords 
could hold up money bills only thirty dajT 
and other hills no more th.nn two jears. 
(After 1&19, such hills could Ik* held up for 
no more than one vear.) Tlitis the House of 
Lords could dcl.ny hut not veto lrgL<l.nfion. 
"nicact also chaiigetl Parliament's term from 
seven years to fisc. Tliis docs not mean tlLit 
every Parliament lasts five years. Elections 
may be postponed in a war emergency. Or, 
as wc know, a national election may l>e liclil 
at any time — “going to the country." 

Tbt CnvemmmlB of Great Britain and 
the Untied States Compared. *1110 Dritisli 
government is a democratic monarchy; ours is 
a democratic republic. There is no offidal 
doaimcnt which might be callwl the Bntish 
Constitution. Tlie .Magna Carta, the Bill of 
Bights, court decisions, and important parlia- 
mentary’ laws, as well as unwTittcn nistoms, 
make up a kind of constitution. But the Con* 
stitution of the Uniletl States is a formal utII* 
ten document. Of course, some unwTitten 
customs guide our government, loo. 

Although in Britain the House of Commons 
has practically all the lawanaking power, in 
the United States the House of Bepresenta* 
lives and the Senate arc both i>ovveiful law- 
making Ixxlies. Our President may veto a 
bill passed by the Congress. Our Supreme 
Court may declare an act of the Congress 
unconstitutional. Tlierc are no such checks 
on laws passed hj’ the British Parliament. 
Our cabinet members arc appointctl by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, 
and dismissed by him. These presidential 
advisers may not be members of Congress. 
In Dntain, cabinet members must be mem- 
bers of Parliament. Tluis. the Prime Minister 
and bis cabinet have not only exeaitive 
power but very important legislative power. 
In our government, however, the President 
and bis cabinet make up the cxeaitive 
branch and have only indirect lawmaking 
powers The President and the Congressmen 
are elected for fixed terms. Although mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister, are elected for 
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a five-year term, they may, as we Icnow, lose 
their jobs at any time. In various parts of 
the world, some governments have imitated 
the British form and some, the American 
form Some have combined (he two. 

Some British Prime Ministers, Their 
Parties, and Tlicir Policies. In 1837, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons got up to 
make a speech. He wore a waistcoat of one 
bright color and trousers of another. His 
hair fell in long curls and his fingers were 
elaborately jeweled. His appearance, coupled 
with his flowery .speech, provoked howls of 
ridicule. Calmly he persisted in finishing his 
speech, then thundered; “I sit down now, 
but tlie time will come when you will hear 
me." The time came when there w’as always 
a mad scramble to hear tlic speaker. For he 
was the brilliant wit, Benjamin Disraeli 
{1S04-1SS1), later leader of the Conservative 
parly and twice Prime .Minister. 

DisTflch Persuades Consercalives to Adopt 



Queen Victoria, who war made Empress of India 
by Disfceli, rewords him with o title of nobility. 
Mention some cchlevemcnts of Disraeli os Prime 
A'.inister, 


Reform. The Conserx’ative party was made 
up mainly of aristocratic landowners, wealthy 
capitalists, and countrj' people. It was strong- 
I)' nationalistic and imperialistic. It favored 
a protective tariff. It opposed home rule for 
Ireland and, in general, measures to help 
the poorer classes. Under the Conservatives, 
Britain gained control over the Suez Canal 
and great influence in Egypt, proclaimed 
Victoria Empress of India, and cheched Rus- 
sian expansion in the Balkans. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 had granted the 
right to %'ote to the u'ealthier middle class. 
But the ever-growing lower middle class and 
working class protested that it was unfair to 
limit tlie x'ote to aristocratic landowners and 
wealtliy capitalists. Disraeli realized that the 
voteless groups were growing more and more 
impatient. Furthermore, he said: “The rights 
of labor are as sacred as the rights of prop- 
erty.” Because he also e.xpected the Conserv'a- 
tive party to win new voters thereby, he in- 
troduced a bill to e.\tend the vote. His 
Reform Bill of 1867 was passed. In it, most 
city workers won the right to vote. Still 
voteless were many farm owners, unskilled 
workers, and women. 

Gladstone Promotes Liberal Reforms. Once 
Disraeli criticized the speech of his strongest 
political opponent, Gladstone, as that of a 
man "inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” Actually, William E. Glad- 
stone (1809-1898), leader of the Liberal Party 
and four times Prime Minister, was a mag- 
nificent orator. Disraeli started out with 
radical views, hut eventually became leader 
of the Conservative party. Gladstone began 
as a Tory (conservative) and ended with 
liberal views. Unlike Disraeli, he was not 
imperialistic, because he felt that colonies 
cost too much to get and keep. Gladstones 
Liberal party was made up mainly of busi- 
nessmen and workers. Its policies were home 
nile for Ireland, free trade, high taxes for 
the rich, opposition to imperialism, and many 
.■locial reforms. Tin's program appealed so 
much to tlie groups granted the vote in 1867 
that, in spite of Disraeli’s c.vpcctations, they 


industrialization and imperialism 
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Th» ”iforttfr" U fening 
Gloditenc thof 
U nof ripe lor kh dewo' 
<rof'ic reJormt. V<^et 
demoerBfJc relormi? 
Prove fhef progreii >ioi 
been mode by people 
wSo Ignore iwch "Hort- 
eft." 


mt«l for the Liberal party’s candiaatcs 
j„ J872, through Gladstone's Inllucncc, the 
Australian ballot was Introduced Another 
illustration of how British democracy pro- 
cressed step by step came when Gladswne 

'prttugh the BelorntBdl 0118^ 

law gave the vote to counlo' "_othe s and 
small farmers, and meant that BntaIn had 
almost universal manhood suffrage. But 
illiterate voters may be a threat to demuerac,. 
neferring to them, one Ltbcral In 
said: "AVe must educate out raaslets ^ 
is why, beginning in 1870 wUh the Forties 
Act. several laws were 

rational opportunity {page 3W). 

seen, Gladstone had helped to solve t e 
religious and land problems rn Ireland^ He 
also proposed home rule bdls ter Ireland, but 
they were defeated. » 

Uoyd George Wages War on 
more Jadica! leader of the Uberal part> to 
Gladstone was David ^ 

1945). This dynamic little 
Nirtually worshiped by 
heartily hated by Conser\a rto . 
social reforms that the Libera s p 
under his leadership. 

to exphin why. -niesc included compensation 


for injured worlers, an right-hour day for 
miners, old-age pensions, ami minimum s|-agc 
iass-s for certain industries, His National in- 
surance Act of 1911 proiitletl for compubory- 
imcmploymenl and sickness Insurance. Espe- 
cully obiectionable to the Conservath rs, as 
we have seen, was Lloyd George, brrfgeh 
passed in 1910 -Hie purpose of thU budget 
was to place heavy tases on the rich In mdee 
to help the root, who made up " 
cent of the Drilish people. Lloyd George 
hoped that hir budget wouW blfr.g aland 
o Ser d«tr,bulion of weallli. He osVr^ 
-VPho made ten thousand people owoim 
of the sod and the rest of us Iresparras in the 

b’fty Dmrniit Still Crrcler 
ChLe.es Throughout the late nineteenth 
"Ir,. the vast majonty ol BrUirh vvorVm 
S voted for the Libera! party Www tlw 
Liberals seemed intrrestevl in their wellate. 
Yet rrrany worVets lelt that worVer. ilKX.h! 

Igamee'their own party to win even ^aw 

I ^ Rt, Thh feeling inerrased s»HH tJv 
^'l, oMrade iinionr. Beginning in tlie 
a. .heady noterl, veveral law, had 

JSVsed to improve 
S ioThe ISTO’s, slrrVes were made legal and 
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c-oHectivt; hargaiiiiiig was recogni'^ed. Great 
Britain (liiis became a pioneer in recognizing 
trade unions. 

But inrskilled workers made little progress 
in unionization until tlvc dockworkers’ strike 
of 1SS9. By avoiding violence, the dock- 
workers won not only their strike, but the 
symiiafhy of important statesmen and of the 
public. Then many more workers who saw 
liow the union had helped the dockworkers 
to improve their working conditions joined 
unions. 

In 1901, all British unions were dealt what 
seemed a death blow. By a court decision — 
tiu’ TafJ VaJr decision — unions were licld 
financially rosjionsiidc for damage caused by 
their members during strikes. This decision 
would ha\ e made strikes virtually impossible 
and unions practically bclplc.ss. Worried by 
it. the unions organized the Labor iwrly. The 
Labor jrarty's growth was so rapid that in 
1900 it had twenty-nine members in the 
House of Commons. Because both the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals wanted these 
twenty-nine votes for their own measures, 
the Trades Disputes .Act of 1900 was passed, 
repealing the TafF \'alo decision. 

In 1909, unions were dealt what seemed 
another severe blow, A court decision slated 
that union funds could not be used for 
political purpost's. Since members of Parlia- 
ment received no pay, Labor members of 
rarliament bad been paid salaries oiit of 
nnion funds. Tliis decision would have made 
it financially impossible fur most Laborites 
to run ft)!' Parliament. Tlie issue w.is settled 
when the Parliament Act of 1911 provided 
government jiay for members of the House 
of Commons. Itoiu tlicn on, union member- 
.sliip increased steadily and so did meni- 
hersfiip in the Labor party. Beginning in the 
19:0’s. the Labor party replaced the Liber.al 
party as one of the two major parlies of 
Britain. 

Vroin till- iH'gimittig. the Labor party was 
strongly infliumced In- a group of writers that 
inclmlci! George Bcniarrl Sh.ass-, H. G. Wells, 
and .‘iidncy W ebb, 1 hese writers had organ- 


ized a moderate socialist group, the Fabian 
Society. This group belie\'ed that many of 
Afarv’s princiirles (page 430) were too rigid 
and revoUilionar)'. They urged gradual in- 
troduction of socialism, a program which was 
eventually adopted by the Labor party. 

Britain’s Brightness Begins to Fndc- 
B)' 1914, it was becoming clear that Britain 
was no longer the supreme economic power 
in the world. The British were still leaders 
in the production of steel and cotton and 
woolen goods and in the shipping industiy. 
But nou’ keen competition from Gennany 
and the United States was worrying many 
Britishers. In fact, commercial and imperial- 
istic rivalry between Britain and Germany 
were major causes of World War I. Further- 
more, Britain’s imports were greater than its 
e.x'ports. Tluls would have worried tlic British- 
ers more if they had not liad other sources 
of income. These sources included income 
fjom foreign investments and money re- 
ceived for carrying foreign goods in British 
ships. Finally, nationalistic movements in 
various parts of the empire were another 
source of worry. 

1871 to 1914: The Third French 
Republic Triumphs 
Over Its Enemies 

In the laic ISSO’s, a striking-looking gen- 
eral named Boulanger attracted admiring 
crowds whenever lie rode through the streets 
of Paris on lii-s magnificent black horse. Tlic 
cneniic.s of the Third French Kepublic 
planned to take advantage of the general's 
popularity to ovcrtuni tlie republic, making 
Boulanger a military dictator. Supporters 
of the republic, many of wlioin differed on 
other matters, united to check this threat. 
Wlien the government accused him of trea- 
son, Boulanger fled Paris and committed 
suicide. 

The republic was threatened a second 
time in IS94, when Captain Dreyfus, a Jew, 
was convicted of selling miliLary infonnalion 
to the Germans and sentenced to life im- 
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prjsonmcnt. It soon became ob^•ions to many 
that Dreyfus had been falsely accused by 
the enemies of the republic. A uritcr, Zola, 
and a statesman, Clcmenceau, among many 
others, took up the defense of Dre) fas. Tliey 
charged that this case was a propaganda de- 
sice to convince the French people that (he 
republic was corrupt and that Jews were 
responsible for the corruption. In 1906, as 
a result of new evidence, Dre)'fus was proved 
innocent. The propaganda trick had failed. 

In spite of these and other crises, the 
Tliird French Republic (187I--1940) lasted 
longer than the First French Republic (1792- 
J7£©) or the Second French Republic (ISiS- 
1852). When the Franco-Prussian War (page 
389) ended and Emperor Napoleon 111 was 
captured, Trance was left without a govern- 
ment. A National Assembly was then elected 
to rule France temporarily until a more 
permanent government could be established. 
To head this temporary government, the Na- 
tional Assembly selected Adolphe Thiers 
Thiers believed in a limited monarchy con- 
trolled by the bourgeoisie and having prop- 
erty qualiRcations for voting. 

The Paris Commune o Threat to a 
Uflileil France. Two immediate problems 
faced Thiers. One was to negotiate with 
Germany’s Chancellor Bismarck the treat)* 
officially ending the war. The other was 
civil war. The civil war had started because 
many Parisians wanted to turn France into 
a loose union of self-governing cities con- 
trolled by workers. Such cities were called 
communes and supporters of this revolution- 
ary scheme, communards Among the com- 
munards were radical republicans and left* 
and right-wing socialists. 

Tliese communards bad never foigottcn 
the Tenible June Days of 1S4S (page 353). 
This workers’ upnsing had been suppressed 
because the peasants, usually conservative, 
had united with the bourgeoisie against them. 
By setting up local communes, the workers 
hoped to prevent the formation of soch a 
national alliance a second time Wlule Paris 
had been besieged by the Germans, tbe 


French gov emment Ii-id permitted postpone- 
ment of the pa)7nent of rent and other debts. 
But now that Unemploj-meiit of workers and 
lankruptcy among shopleepcrs were com- 
mon, the National Assembly demanded tliat 
such debts be paid immediately! Tlie com- 
munards resented this strongly. .Another rea- 
son for the rebellion of the Paris Commune 
was the fear that the Nation.'i] Assembly w-as 
planning to set up a monarchy. \\'hen the 
troops of the National Assembly broke into 
Paris. Iiomblc cruelties were committed by 
both sides. TIic National Assembly, which 
considered the uprising an attack on private 
property and the security of the nation, eie- 
cuted and exiled thousands. Now the Na- 
tional Assembly was ready for the tasV of 
creating a permanent government hr Trance. 

Monarrhifi Quarrels Lead to the Third 
Republie. Since most members of the Na- 
tional Assembly were monarchists, the quick 
establishment of a monarchy seemed a sure 
thing. Luckily for the republicans, the 
monarchists could not agree as to wfut ropl 
family should head a new monarchy. Finally, 
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in 1S73. they agreed on the Bourbon family. 
But with typical Bourbon stubbornness the 
candidate insisted upon restoring the old 
Bourbon flag instead of using the tricolor, the 
flag of the revolution. Monarchist Tliiers had 
done a remarkable job of getting the German 
indemnity paid quickly and getting the Ger- 
man army of occupation off French soil. 
Tired of this endless debate, he joined the 
republicans. 

Finally, in 18T5, the National Assembly 
passed a few basic laws which, with some 
amendments, became the constitution of the 
Third French Republic. But for many years 
after, certain groups continued to hope for 
restoration of the monarchy. Among such 
monarchists were nobles, many army officers, 
many peasants, and some churchmen. Tliis 
opposition to the republic explains the Boul- 
anger incident and the Dreyfus case. 

The Status of Democracy in the Govem- 
mcnl of the Tfiird Rcpulilic. In the Third 
Republic, the French people had little to say 
in governing their local communities. Tlie 
national government in Paris appointed the 
prcfccis (governors) of the ninety depart- 
ments info wliich France was divided. The 
French had no direct voice in the choosing 
of their President. He was elected for seven 
ye.irs by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
sifting together in a parliament called the 
.National Assembly. The President actually 
liad little power, since ever)' act of his had to 
be counfersigned by a cabinet member. 
Neither did the French liave a direct voice in 
the clioosing of their Senate. Senators were 
eleeted fur a uiiU'-year term by the soles of 
Deputies from each department and of dele- 
gates from local councils. The President had 
to gel the Senate's consent if lie wished to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. 

The French did have a direct voice in 
selecting the Chamber of Deputies, for it 
was elected by univer.sal manhood suffrage 
for a four-year tenu. As in Britain, the 
c.ihinet, headed by the Premier (Prime Minis- 
ter). h.id tremendous power. The cabinet, 
nominal!)' appointed by the President, was 


really responsible to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. If the cabinet failed to get the support 
of the Chamber for an important bill, it had 
to resign. However, this usually meant merely 
a shift in cabinet positions, not the dissolving 
of the Chamber or a new election. To under- 
stand the difference between the cabinet 
system in Britain and France, let us look now 
at the French political party setup. 

Unlike Britain, France did not have two 
major parties, but many minor parties or 
political groups. Under the Third Republic, 
no one political party was ever able to win 
a majority in parliament. This meant that the 
Premier always had to form his cabinet from 
a combination of groups, called blocs, in 
order to win tlie necessary majority. Often 
these groups had little in common except 
a desire to put through an important law. 
Consequently, disagreements occurred often, 
blocs were dissolved, and new cabinets had 
to be organized. Frequently a new cabinet 
would be headed by the same Premier and 
include most of the old political groups with 
the addition perhaps of one or two new 
groups. In form and function, France’s pres- 
ent government is similar to that of the Tliird 
Republic. 

The political groups under the Third 
French Republic could be classified under 
three headings: the Right, the Left, and the 
Center. The anti-republican Right included 
mainly nobles, peasants, and clericals. Cler- 
icals wanted strong political influence for 
the Church. The)’ remembered the restric- 
tions placed on the Church by the First 
French Republic. The pro-republicai) Left 
iiiclndecl mainly socialists from the working 
and professional classes. In the Center were 
moderate republicans. 

Steps Taken to Strengthen the TJiird 
Rcpuhlic. The bourgeoisie, which controlled 
the Third Republic, planned carefully to 
strengthen it against its enemies. To make 
even poor Frenchmen feel that they had a 
stake in the republic, the government sold 
bonds in veiy' small denominations. To win 
over the industrious, conservative peasants, 
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the government established spedal farm 
banks and leWed a tariff on farm products. 
To \Wn the support of workers, trade unions 
were made legal in 1SS4. Compensation wns 
proWded for injured workers and pensions 
[or the aged. To win more benefits, nvrlers 
in 1693 formed the General Confederation of 
Labor. 

French prosperity’ increased tremendously 
from 1871 to 1914, and the power of the bour- 
geoisie increased with it. Unlike the British, 
as we have seen, the French kept a good bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry (page 
416). Furthermore, there was a mucdi more 
esen distribution of wealth in France than in 
Britain. French businessmen, who wanted 
markets and raw materials, were especially 
pleased when the republic acquired colonies 
in Africa and Asia (page 463). 

Many Frenchmen feared that the republic 
would be attacked by Germany. Many 
wanted revenge for the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Frenchmen realized, howes’cr, tb.it for 
defense or revenge France needed a bigger 
army. BuL unlike the German population, the 
French population remained small and prac- 
tically stationary. That is why the republic 
in 1913 increased the period of required mili- 
tary service from tw'o to three years. Fort- 
resses were built along the German border 
and military alliances were signed with Bus- 
sia and Great Britain. After the Dreyfus 
affair, monarchists were ousted from the 
army. 

During the 18S0s, the Ferry laws were 
passed, providing free compulsory etlucation 
for the elementary grades. A major reason for 
this was the desire to derelop in children a 
deep Io\'e for the republic. Since the clericals 
favored a monarchy, the republic ordered 
that no religious instruction be permitted in 
the public schools. In 1904, members of re- 
ligious orders were forbidden to teach in 
either the public or the prh’ate schrmls of 
France. In fact, the republic’s hostility to- 
ward clericalism w-as so great that another 
law required oil orders of monks and nuns to 
obtain charters from the go\emmcnt. Since 


many ordm the go%ernmrnt tixik 

o\er their property and cnlernl them clcwe>.l. 
And in 29(h. the $ep.\ra(ion of church arnl 
state was deen'rd, bringing an end to the 
Concordat which Naix^lcon had nude with 
the Pope in ISOI. Tfiereafter. no religion re- 
ceived ofUcial gONcrnment rect'gnition or gov- 
ernment funds. The anti-church laws were 
sponsored by such mm as Clemcnceau and 
Briamh who pbcvd much of the blame for 
the Dri*yfus aff.u‘r on clericals. 

1870 to 1914: Newly United Italy 
Faces Many Obstacles 

Promoting democracy, n.stion.iIi$m. and 
prosperity in new ly imitrd Italy was jiot easy. 
The Ifah.in constitution htd providesl for the 
establishment of a democratic monarchy simi- 
lar to th.it of Britain, w ith a parli.rment of two 
houses and a ministry resjKinsilde to p.arli.i. 
ment. It was easy, however, for a small group 
of wc.i!thy j>cop!e to control the government. 
\\1»v? Tlicre were high property qualifica- 
tions for voting. N'ot until 1012 was universal 
manhood suflntce gmnlpd. As In rrance, no 
One party was ever strong eiiouch to win a 
majority in parh.tmeiit. ’nirrefore, in order 
to form n c.iblj)rt. if was noeeswry to com- 
bine m-any smaller parties into a bloc, which 
was usually an unstable group. Many gov- 
ernment officials were ibslinnest and lurfii. 
cienl. Tlie people themselves h.id bad little 
experience in democracy. Kven though newlv 
r»mtc<l If.rly c5l.iblMhecl n free public srhoid 
system, tbe compulsory sxhieatiun l.ivv vxas 
not enforced. As late as 1900. fdty tvrr eewt 
of tlic people could neither read nor write 

Nation.'d tmlly was also b.iiidlcapixxl 1 * 0 - 
cause many local ctiinmiiiutlcs chmg to tbnr 
local loyalties. Tliere was an et{>eci.»lh siurp 
slivision between northern and southern lljK 
Tl»e induslriahml north was f.»r mure pmv 
twitms than the ngrK'ulfur.il smith In r)>e 
nortli. ethicallon was muri- wuli-spre.id .uul 
so was respect for 1.1VV nml iiriJcr lii« fruSiun 

which hati devclniH-<l iK'twiru th< 
the government (hirluR lti« muhea* 
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Compare ihis ttollan street with the one on which 
you live. 


It.'ily continued. From 1S70 to 1929 no Pope 
left his official residence, the Vatican. By 
thus making himself a voluntary Prisoner of 
the Vatican, each Pope was protesting against 
the government’s seizure of Borne and the 
Pap.il States. The Pope for a time even ad- 
vised Italian Catholics not to vote or become 
government officials. An Italian patriot who 
was also .a faithful Catholic was much 
Iroiihled by this .situation. However, in 1929, 
the Church and the government settled their 
liilfercnees {Chapter 2fi). 

Italy was among the least prosperous of 
the Fuiopean nations in this period. Italy 
lacked the coal and iron necessary to make 
much progress in industry and sufficient fer- 
tih; land to supimrt a large population. Farm- 
ing methods were still backward. In order to 
build a c-olonial empire in .Africa (page 46-1), 
the government s[H‘nt billions of lira on the 
army and navy. This meant an especially 
he.asy fax burden for the poor. These condi- 


tions led to a great increase in the number of 
socialists. The gox'ernment took some steps 
to promote prosperity. It built more rail- 
roads, developed v'ater power, encouraged 
trade, and passed a few social insurance laws. 
In spite of this, millions of Italians became so 
disgusted with conditions at home that they 
emigrated, mainly to the United States and 
South America. 

1871 to 1914: The German 
Empire, Autocracy in a 
Democratic Framework 

Constitutions, parliaments, political parties, 
universal manhood suffrage, elections, and 
even high literacy rates do not necessarily 
make democracy. The German Empire, es- 
tablished in 1871, had such a framework of 
democracy. Yet its government was most 
autocratic. The German Empire was a feder- 
ation of twenty-five states, ruled some by 
kings, some by princes, and some by dukes. 
The empire s powerful upper house, the Bun- 
desrat, was made up of the personal delegates 
of these rulers. The most powerful ruler of 
all was the king of Prussia, and his was the 
most powerful state. In both area and popu- 
lation, Prussia made up about two-thirds 
of the empire. Its king was always automati- 
cally kaiser (emperor) of Germany, As king 
of Prussia, the kaiser had enough votes in the 
Bundesrat to hold up any amendment. Fur- 
thermore, the empire’s Chancellor (Prime 
Minister) was appointed by the kaiser and re- 
sponsiblc to him — not to the lower house, the 
Rciclista<’. The Reichstag was elected by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. But it had so little 
power that it was once called “a hall of 
echoes." The kaiser, with the consent of the 
Bundesrat, could dissolve the Reichstag. He 
also controlled foreign affairs, the army, and 
the navy. 

Bismarck Tries to Make Germany the 
Strongest European Power. Bismarck, who 
had used nationalism backed by autocracy 
and militarism to unify Germany, was Clian- 
cellor of the German Empire until 1890. He 
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used a similar policy to strengthen the Ger- 
man Empire. To promote national unity, he 
substituted uniform money, banking, and 
postal systems for the many local ones. lie 
put through high protective tariffs against 
non-German goods and united the counto’hy 
building new railroads and canals. To ha\e 
sufficient funds for domestic improvements, 
he for some time opposed acquiring colonics. 
To prevent that great sea power, Britain, 
from becoming an enemy of the new Ger- 
many, be opposed building a big German 
navy. To combat the threat of French re- 
venge, he formed an alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. He encouraged teachers 
and writers to propagandize for the glorifica- 
tion of the German state and its mililar)' 
ideals. Tfie Prussian system of compulsory 
military service was adopted throughout Ccr- 
many. Army officers had far more influence 
than civilians in almost every branch of the 
government. 

Bismarck felt that there were two obstacles 
in the way of his nationalistic program: the 
Catholic Church and socialism. He accused 
both of having International loyalty which 
was interfering with their loyalty to the Ger- 
man Empire, He expelled Jesuits from Ger- 
many, and had laws passed in Prussia pro- 
viding for government control of education 
and the appointment of priests. But Bis- 
marck’s struggle with the Catholic Church 
was unsuccessful, it resulted in a great in- 
crease in membership of the Catholic party, 
called the Center. When he began to fear the 
power of the socialists more, Bismarck, in 
order to get Catholic votes for an attack upon 
socialism, repealed most of the anti-Catholic 
laws. 

Bismarck was also unsuccessful in his at- 
tack on socialists. Despite the fact that so- 
cialist meetings and newspapers were 
banned in 1878, the numbers in the socialist 
party, the Social Democrats, increased tre- 
mendously. Bismarck believed that the social- 
ists were spreading national disunity by 
preaching to workers that the landowning 
aristocr.nts, high army officials, and big indus- 


trialists were miming Germany for their own 
benefit. To win workers away from the inter- 
national soeiaVut movement, during the IRSO's 
Bismarck introduced sickniws and accident 
insurance and old-age pensions. Tlnis, with- 
out giving workers any real influence In the 
government, he hoped to promote greater 
1o>aU) to the autocratic Gcrm.-ui Empire. Tliu 
program was also designeil to make healthier 
soldiers out of draftctl workers. 

Kaiser William II Trlcn to .Make Ger- 
many llie Strongest World Po^er. Bis- 
marck’s polic)’ had been to make Germanv 
the strongest countr>’ in Europe, both indus- 
trially and militanly. Kaiser William II’s pol- 
icy was to m.ake Cermany the greatest of 
world pow-ers. William II, who became em- 
peror in JSSS, was .n vain, arrogant man vvlio 
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b.-ij-xed in tlic divine right o. the Hohen- 
zollern?. Such a strong-willed ruler could not 
•i-nnit a vigorous personality lihe Bismarck 
lo d'are the center of the stage. Bismarck was 
dr^charced in 1S90. Until 191S, when the 
German Empire collapsed, William 11 was 
practically his owm Chancellor. In his reign, 
the German Empire became even more na- 
tionalistic. more militaristic, more impenal- 
islic, and more industrially advanced. The 
French-speaking inhabitants of .•Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the Polish-speaking inhabitants of 
Pnissia were required to speak German in 
their schools and public meetings. Under 
^\’illiam II. Germany had the Number One 
armv in the world, and a navy second only 
to Britain’s. This position of strength, coupled 
with William's frequently warlike speeches, 
alarmed many. In c.vpanding Germany’s im- 
perialistic program (page -164), he said: “God 
has called us to civilize the world.” 

Russia's Long-Lived Despotism 
Continues After 1870 

In ISSl, a bomb hurled by one of his many 
discontented subjects killed Tsar Alexander 
II of Russia. In 1905, a revolution threatened 
the power of the Romanoff dynasty. In 191 <, 
another revolution overthrew the Romanoffs 
and established a Communist dictatorship. 
Wliat is the historical background of these 
events? AUhoiigh most countries of western 
Europe had established limited monarchies 
in the nineteentli century. Russia still had an 
ahsolute monarchy in tlie early twentieth 
century. By this time, Russia's population 
was about 170,000,000, including people of 
many di{:<Tcrit languages, national origins, 
and religions. Idie conntra- extended from the 
Baltic Sea to the P.rcific Ocean, and from the 
Black Sea to the .-\rctic Ocean. 

Tlie Russi.'!!) tradition of absolutisan had 
been firmly established by Peter the Great 
and Catherine the Great. Tlie ts.ir was aided 
iri his ahNofntssm by privileged nobles who 
held inqKirtant government and army posts 
a::d who paid few taxes. This heartless noble 
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Nicholas f was nicknamed "the Iron Tscr. in 
the light of his policies, why was this appropriate? 

class stubhomlv' resisted reforms. Of this 
jarivileged societx’, one historian xxTOte; “Ev- 
erxlhing was corrupt, everx'thing unjust, 
everything dishonest” Those who suffered 
most from tin's situation were the peasants, 
most of whom were serfs (page 2S1). These 
unfortunate millions, who were illiterate and 
superstitious, had a pitifully low standard of 
bring. In the main, the Russian people lived 
in little countrx’ districts under conditions 
comparable to those on a feudal manor of 
medieval Europe. 

Nicholas I Fights Liberalism and West- 
ernization But Supports Imperialism. In 
many ways, the policies of preceding Roman- 
oifs help to explain the assassination of 
.Ale.xander 11. For example, we have seen 
how .Alexander I began his reign as a liberal 
and ended it as a reactionary under .Mettcr- 
nich’s influence. His successor, Nicholas 1 
{1S25-18-55), began his reign as a reactionary 
and ended it ex’en more a reactionary that 
.Alexander. His censors checked carefully al 
hooks and newspapers. Ex’en sheet music wa: 
e.xamined, for Nicholas feared that some o: 
the notes might be a secret code for spreading 
democratic ideas. He appointed inspector 
to check up on the censors, and then othe 
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inspectors to check up on the first {jroup of 
inspectors. The secret police of this brutal 
autocrat placed spies in classrooms, n'ifhout 
a trial, thousands were exiled to Siberia, im* 
prisoned, or executed for the slightest criti- 
cism of Nicholas’s policies. Because he bated 
the liberal ideas of western Europe, lie re- 
stricted travel into Russia by foreigners and 
out of Russia by Russians. He encouragetl 
Pan-Slavism (page 3S2) to make all SlaWc 
peoples look for leadership to Russia rather 
than to the West. 

Nicholas I did show an interest in western 
Europe when he came to the aid of fellow- 
autocrats, for example, in crushing the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1848 against the Austri.in 
Habsburgs. Like Russian rulers before him 
and after, Nicholas I wanted to get control 
of Constantinople and thus access to the 
Mediterranean. In 1828, he went to war "ifh 
Turkey, but failed to gel Constantinople 
(page 350). In 1853, in the Crimean War 
against Turkey, Nicholas tried again (page 
392). This time his allies of 1828, Britain and 
France, fought against him. In the pe.ice of 
Paris (18S6) which ended the Crimean War, 
defeated Russia had to give up Bessarabia 
and to recognize Turkey as a European power 
whose internal affairs were not to be inter- 
fered with. 

Lilieral Alc.xander JI Ends Ilia Reign a 
Reactionary. Nearly three hundred thou- 
sand Russian lives were lost in the disastrous 
Crimean War. Their humiliating defeat 
brought home to the Russian people the In- 
efficiency and widespread corruption of both 
military and civil leaders. A cry for many 
refonns was met in part by the new tsar, 
Alexander 11 (ISSS'lSSl). Most of the ruth- 
less measures introduced by narrow-minded 
Nicholas I were suspended. Broad-minded 
Alexander 11 introduced jury trials for per- 
sons accused of crimes, local self-government, 
more decent treatment for the persecuted 
Jews, and more schools, some admitting girls. 
He is most remembered, howexer, for eman- 
cipating Russia’s 50.000.000 serfs in 1661. 

Tliere bad long been many scattered upris- 


ings by dovx-nfrmldcii serfs ihrotighout Rus- 
sia. Alexander feared th.nt some day the serfs 
might unite and oxerlhrow the goxernmenf. 
Furthermore, .some of his hlicral adsisers con- 
sidered it shameful for Russi.i to h.i\c serf- 
dom so long after other rations liad alwlishcd 
it. .Most serfs s\ ere still dissatisfied after llitir 
emancipation, houever. Tlie hand given to a 
freed serf to cultivate did not belong to him. 
but to the mir ( vilhigc community). For forty- 
nine years he had to p.ny dues to the mir. so 
flut the mir could pay back to the goveni- 
ment the money which the government had 
p.iid the nobles for the land. .Many frcetl serfs 
fell that they had merely cliangcd masters. 
Many were bitter because the nobles h.id 
tiimed over their least fertile lands to the mir 
at high prices. 

Alexander 11 soon became narrow-minded, 
too. In 1S33, (he Foies again rebelled and 
were as cruelly crushed as they had been 
earlier under NichoUs Alexander interpreted 
the rebellion as a sign that generous conduct 
toward subjects did not pay. Nicholas’s hanh 
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Wages averaged about cle\en dollars a 
month. Unions and strikes were banned. As 
elsewhere, industrialization meant an in- 
crease in the size of the working and middle 
classes. Most of these became enemies of the 
tsars. 

Nicholas )I Rejects Mild Reforms and 
Suffers Rc>olulion. All the pent-up hatred 
of the tsars came to a head in the reign of 
Nicholas II (1894-1917), the last of the Ko- 
manoffs. Nicholas hoped that the Russo-Jap- 
anese War (page 462) would cause the people 
to forget their grievances and rally patnoti- 
cally to the government’s support. But he was 
wrong. Angered by heavier taxes, widespread 
hunger, and military and cisil inefRciency, 
the people >vere ripe for revolution Tlie 
heartlessness of the tsar was brought home 
to them by an incident in St. Petersburg 
called Red Sunday. A priest, Father Capon, 
was leading a delegation with a petition ask- 
ing for reforms, when the tsar’s soldiers ma- 
chine-gunned them, killing hundreds 
Red Sunday was like a match thrown into 
the fuel of centuries of discontent TheRc'o- 
lulion of 1905 was on Frightened by strikes, 
peasant uprisings, mutinies in the armc<l 
forces, and revolutionary meetings through- 


out Russb, the tsar >ic!dc<!. He promisci! 
the people freedom of speech, press, and re- 
ligion ami an eicctetl parliament (a Htima). 
The first Duma, then the second, insistnl 
upon reforms. Nichohis dissolsctl Iwlh. He 
then arranperl a sjstem of election which 
ga\c him a Duma made up mainly of arislo- 
craftc landowners and rich indiisfrialisls who 
siipportetl his policies. Nest, leaders of the 
revolution were mercilessly hiintwl dmvn and 
exiled or cscaited by the thoiis.inds. Some 
peasants, howeicr, g.ained cancellation of 
their debts and an opporlimity to owm their 
own farms. 

In general, the Revolution of 1903 was a 
failure. Perhaps if the ts.ir had lived up to 
Ills promises to tlie relatively mild revolution- 
aries in 1903, he might not have liecn over- 
thrown by more violent rev olutionarics in 
1917. 

1868 to 1914: Little Japan 
Becomes a World Power 

By 1914, as we know, J.ip.an Iwd become 
.V world power Tins was accomplished In 
spile of many obstacles, mmt of which itdl 
exist jap.in i> smaller than Califomb. Ix*s$ 


Tsar Alexonder 111 offer 
Hts Pother's Assossino- 
fion. In feor of being 
assassinated himseify he 
lived o virtual prisoner 
in his palace. 
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A few extremely rich families, togelhcr 
known as the Zaihatsu, had tremendous influ- 
ence. Tliey controlled banks, industrial 
plants, mines, department stores, and news- 
papers. 

Tliis controlling group promoted Japans 
program of intensifying nationalism (page 
392), industrialization (page 418), and im- 
perialism (page 462). Wages were shockingly 
low and hours long in Japan's new factories. 
Unions were hampered by government inter- 
ference. But the population kept increasing: 
from fewer than forty million in 1S6S it rose 
to nearly ninety million today Militarists 
and some industrialists used tlie surplus- 
population argument to get the peoples’ back- 
ing (especially that of land-hungry farmers) 
for waging imperialistic wars. 

Age-Old Dynasties Replaced by a 
Troubled Republic in China 

In China in 1000. two hundred thousand 
persons-foreign merchants, rmssionancs, and 
Christian Chinese-were killed and much for- 
eign property destroyed in a nationalistic 
uprising called the Boxer Rebellion. An inter- 
national army made up of Japanese, Euro- 


pean. and American soldiers came to the res- 
cue. Ill suppressing the reljellion. some of 
these soldiers esen surp.assetl in cnielt) the 
fanatical Cliineso lutiorulists. Chm.i svas 
comjieHcd to pay a large indemnity for the 
loss of foreign lives .ntid props-rty. Tlie Uniti'sl 
States allottcrl p.irt of its slurc of the indem- 
nity to be usetl to etiucate Chinese students 
m America. 

The Botcr Hcbellion, quietly supi>ort«l by 
the .\fanc!m empress, h.nd hern orcani/etl liy 
a secret, anti-forcign soaety, the Boxers. Tlie 
Boxers loved the old China and ohfecteil to 
the factories and railroads xihfch vvesteniers 
were Initlding in China Tlie rcactionar)’ 
Boxers favored .Manchti rule in spite of its 
weakness, ineflicienc)', and comiption. Actu- 
ally. however, the Boxer Rclicnion hastcnexl 
the doom of the Manchti d>'nasty. 

Voung China Rrrommmdn n .More .Mod- 
em China. For some time, an enlightcnetl 
group of Chinese nationalists, callctl Yefing 
China, had been complaining that .Manchii 
despotism xv.ns China’s tragedy. TJicse joting 
people, ethicated mainly m the West, con- 
demned the Nfanchiis for Chm.a's lack of na- 
tional unity and imlustri.ilization and for the 
fact that China had been the victim of im- 



Ofn„„ ,h. Uaitad S.o.e. Fl«> W.lco»..d in Chino in 1907 Wh, .o. >hn On„.d S-o„. ..pn- 
cially eager to promote good will with Chmo at I '* 
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perinlisni (pngc 452). They coiiticiniied the 
Boxers for opposing a more democratic, a 
more westernized, and a more industrialized 
China. Tliey asked wliy big Cliina could not 
l)econie a world power, like little japan. 

Voimg China was heartened when in 1S9S 
John Hay. .American Secretary of State, asked 
other nations to respect China’s independence 
and to stop seizing Chinese territorj-. Hay 
also urged “equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in China.” 
Hay’s principles, called the Open-Door Pol- 
iaj, were accepted by the other nations but 
often evaded. The United States was eager 
for the Open-Door Policy, not only out of 
sympathy for China, but because we had no 
spheres of inlluencc there. Since by this time 
the United States had become highly indus- 
iTialiv.ed, we hoped to increase our trade in 
the Far East. 

Pressure of reformers and the failure of the 
Boxer Ilebellion forced the Manchu govern- 
ment to introduce some westernization. Tlie 
army and the schools borrowed many ideas 
from Europe. In the old schools, Chinese 
students had been given projects like this: 
"Write in pentameters on: the sound of the 
oar and the green of the hills and of the 
water." In the new schools, pupils discussed 
such statements as: “Metternich and Bis- 
iiKirck greatly aided the advance of their 
cniintries," Yet the basic problems of China’s 
extreme )ioverty, illiteracy, disunity, and for- 
eign aggression remained unsolved. Many 
grunj^s were now coininccd that the Nfanchu 
dynasty must go. 

f'un Val-Sen'n Program for Modernizing 
Chi:m. The man who did most to make it 
go was Dr. Sun Yat-sen (ISRG- 192.5), "the 
George W’ashington of China.’’ Dr. Sun trav- 
eled all over the world enlisting support and 
raising funds for the establishment of a re- 
public in China. reward of $50,000 was 
offered by the Manchus for his assassin.ation. 
He united Aoung China and otlicr groups 
into what was later c.alled the Kuoimnianp, 
(N'ation.dist party). It adopted a three-point 
pro.,r.nn. based on a study of western prog- 


ress. This included: (1) a united China free 
from foreign control, (2) a democratic China 
guaranteeing civil liberties to all. and (3) a 
less poverty-stricken China guaranteeing an 
adequate livelihood for all. Dr. Sun hoped 
that economic security might be achieved by 
reduction of heavy taxes and rentals on land 
and by greater industrialization. 

In 191 2, Dr. Sun’s supporters succeeded in 
ox-erthrowing the nearlj’ three-hundred-j'car- 
old Manchu dynasty. A republic was set up 
with a powerful general, Y’uan Shih-kai, as 
President. Dr. Sun and his followers from 
the south of China were willing to accept 
ambitions Y’uan, a northerner with headquar- 
ters at Peking, in the hope of ax’oiding civil 
war between the north and south. Instead, 
Y'uan brought about civil war. He dissolved 
parliament, made himself military dictator, 
and planned to become emperor. He xvaged 
relentless war on Sun’s followers, who, dis- 
trusting him, were trying to set up a repub- 
lican government in southern China with 
headquarters at Canton (page 596). 

1870 to 1914: Great Changes Make 
the United States a World Power 

The United States from 1S70 to 1914 as 
compared with the United States before 1S70 
was almost like a different country. Let us 
look at this before-and-after picture: Before 
1S70; a mainly agricultural nation with most 
Americans living on farms or in small villages 
and towns; after (by 1914): the world’s most 
highly industrialized nation with most Amer- 
icans living in cities. Before 1S70: a South 
concentrating on the cultivation of cotton; 
after: a South growing many products and 
developing industry. Before 1S70: e.xpansion 
within the continental limits of the Uniferl 
States only (pages 456); after: expansion out- 
side these limits into the Caribbean and the 
Pacific (page 465). Before 1S70: the covered 
wagon, the stagecoach, and the pony cxpre.ss; 
after: transcontinental railroads, automobiles, 
and the beginnings of airplane travel. Before 
JS70; relatively little direct voice of voters in 
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the government; after: the injtiati%e ami rrf- 
erendiim {page 3G2) in many states anti the 
direct election of Vnitotl States Senators. 

Other great changes took place m this 
period, too. To improxe their lot. many 
groups began to organize and CTorl pressure 
on the government. In protest against the 
growth of big monopolies protected by higli 
tariffs, little businessmen demanded that the 
government pass anti-tnist law's. In protest 
against low prices for farm products and high 
railroad rates, farmers organized in political 
groups and co-operatives (p.-ige 430). In an- 
swer, the government passed some laws to 
cheapen money, thereby raising prices, and 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate railroads. Consumers were pro- 
tected by the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. In protest against low wages and 
poor ivorJci/jg conditions, skilled workers 
formed the nation-wide American Federation 
of Labor. To anssver the demands of women 
for more rights, a woman suffrage amend- 
ment was proposed (ratified in 1920). and the 
medical and legal professions were slowly 
opened to women. 

This was the period, too. when free high 
school education became available to most 
American children With the disappearance 
of the frontier after 1890, and with American 


such co-operalion. Tins co-operation was 
later called ran’Arncncanhm. Ilolis'ars con- 
gress was wnsiiccessfiit. But in ISSO. the 
Unilcil States ln>itcd the IjtJii-.^mrrican re- 
publics to meet at Wasliington. D.C., in an- 
otlier such conference. line the diJegatrs 
discussed such problems as the lowering of 
tariffs, arbitration, ami the stamLirdiration of 
weights and measures. To exchange inform.!- 
tion and proxidc for continued co-opcr.ation. 
a permanent organization was formevl, Utcr 
called the Pan-Americcrt Clnfon. Tlie Union 
if mm- 5ubordin.itc to the more important 
Orf^nixation of American States. 

Blit many Latin Americans were hostile to 
the United States. Tlicy accusetl us of tr^-ing 
to dominate the Caribbean countries eco- 
nomically and politically after the Sp.intsli- 
American War (page -1G3). Tliey said that 
Pari-Atnericanism u'as fust a trick to en.^hJe 
the United States to dominate all L.ifm Amer- 
ica. They asked such questions as; IkTjy 
did }-ou Americans suddenly become Inter- 
ested in Pan-Americanism about tlic time }oii 
became highly industrialized?* “Was It be- 
cause you wanted our raw materials and 
wanted os as aistomcrs hr jour m.inufac- 
tured goo<ls?" We shall see, howe\ cr, as the 
good-neighbor spirit spread, how much has 
been accomplisheti at recent Pan-American 


workers fearing the competition of cheap 
labor, the government began to limit, rather 
than encourage, immigration The telephone, 
the movies, basketball, and organized basc- 
baU were all bom in this period. 

The United States Promotes 
Pan-Americanism 
In 1823, through the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United Stales helped to save the nesviy won 
independence of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. That early, some persons realized that 
Wars could be prevented, trade increased, 
and understanding promoted if these repub- 
lics and the United Slates could permanently 
«^Ptrate. In 1826, Sim6n Bolivar called a 
congress at Panama in the hope of furthering 


Latin America Slowly Progresses 

Revolutions and rule by militar)' dictators 
continued to plague the Lafin-Amcrican re- 
publics for many jears after lhe> lud «on 
independence. Bj’ about 1S90, however, the 
governments of such eounlnes as Argentina. 
Brazil, and Chile, among othm. became 
somewhat more stable. For example, no re\o- 
lotion broke out in Argentina between l&OO 
and 1930. By 1890, too. all the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics had brought an end to slaverj- 
bv peaceful means. Although Latia Amer/ci 
«dlha, a h. 5 h ol .ll.lmc,-, in tl.c lata 
nineteenth cenlnr>’ tmny (tee ptAhe .ehoob 
nere estnbtobed. Un,.er..tie,, lAnne,. .ml 
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such crcat newspapers as La Trciu^a of Argen- 
tina \vcrc founded in this period. Although 
bound.arv wars continued, some nations 
showed a willingness to settle disputes pcacc- 
fullv. To commemorate the peaceful settle- 
ment of a houndars’ dispute in 1904, Argen- 
tina and Chile placed a statue, the Christ of 
the Aadcs, on their joint mountain border. 
The spirit of the occasion w.as exiucssed thus: 
■‘.‘^(xuu'r shall these mountains turn to dust 
than the people of .Argentina and Chile break 
the pe.K-v which the\- this da>- bas e declared 
at the feet of their Ixedecmcr." 

l.iherals Hcgin to Challenge Control- 
ling Conservatives. In general, throughout 
the nineteenth centurx- the landowming aris- 
tiK*r.tcv. usually kuowm as conscrvalivc.s, had 
domin.atcvl most govenuuenls in Latin Amer- 
ica. .^s commerce astd itidustry spread, a new 
b'u-iness cl.rss uhich combined with profes- 
sicm.rl groups to fonu liberal parties, ch.al- 
Icngcvi this domination. Tlic relatix'cly small 
tuituber of factory workers, as well as the 
large number of immicrants coming to Latin 
,\irirric.a fro;n Kurope, usu.illy joined the lib- 
er.;! p.''.rtie.<. Co;lSt^plcn^ly, for the first time, 
tlic !iber.'ds in so.me countries were able to 
outt the long-established t'Otiscrcativcs from 


be passed for universal suffrage, protection 
of workers, c-vp.ansion of free public educa- 
tion. separation of church and stale, an a 
better distribixtion of land o\vTiersbip 
375). In some countries, notably Umcaiay and 
Costa Rica, many such laws were p.issed. 

Howc\-er. indu.stri.abzation has progressed 
at a -slow pace in many Latin-Aroerican re- 
publics. Thus tlie Landowning arLtcsracy 
remains stronu. In revolutions which 
broken out sfnee 1914, conseiwatives Inve 
often regained power. Nevertheless, in o. •«-- 
to win the .support of the growing working 
and middle classes, even the conser%-ativcs 
have introduced many reforms. 

The Problems of Spccialiralion and For- 
eign Invcstmcmls. An important reason v. . > 
industrialiaation has lagged in Latin Am.n^a 
is the emph-asis which many of these repu 0 ..c? 
have placed on specializing in one or 
products. Cub.Ts sped.alty has been suC-*- 
Chile's. nitrates and copper; Argentina s, m^^ 
and wbe.at; Brazil’s, coffee; Bolivia s. t..^-, 
Venezuela’s, oil; and that of the Centi.ii 
.American republics, coffee and ban-ii.-- 
Sometimes the world demand for one^ o- 
these products decreases. Then the 
country suffers and sometimes c\’cn a revou. 


e.u'.trel, Nhuiy libcr.ils de.mar.ded ib.il laws lion breaks cut. 
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Foreigners had invested heavily in these 
spedahies of the Latin-Amorican republics 
Foreigners, too, had built factories and rail- 
roads and established banks in Latin Amer- 
ica. Such investments had helped to de\cIop 
Latin America. However, by 1914, the crj' 
arose that most of the profits from these in- 
vestments were helping foreigners far more 
than Latin Americans Wien some Lalin- 
American republics would not or could not 
pay their debts, some foreign nations threat- 
ened to collect them by force To prevent 
such nations from violating the .\fonroe Doc- 
trine, the United States stepped in to collect 
the debts for the foreign inseslors. UTicn 
American forces were kept on in these coun- 
tries to maintain order and protect American 
property, many Latin Americans objected. 

Mexico: A Case Study in This Period. 
Dictator Diaz, once a lieutenant of juirez 
(page3Sl), ruled Mexico almost continuously 
from 1876 to 1911. But Diaz was quite unlike 
judrez. Under Diaz, peace, order, and great 
industrial progress prevailed, but freedom of 
speech and press and trade unions were sup- 
pressed. Diaz was more interested in svealth 
for himself and the upper classes than he 
"’as in the welfare of the poverty-stricken 
peons. He found it profitable to inritc foreign 


capitalists to invest in .Mexico's mines, oil 
wells, and railroads. Intellectuals desiring 
freedom and peons hungry for land combined 
in the Bevolufion of 1911 to overthrow Diaz. 
The .Sfetican Constitution, adopted in 1917, 
provided for breaking up large estates for the 
benefit of peons and for loosening the grip of 
foreign investors on Mexico's natural re- 
sources It recognized unions and recom- 
mended hws to benefit workers It also pro- 
vided for government control of church 
schools and for government ovvmersliip of 
church projxTty Other Lafin-American re- 
publics have Iiad cxpcncnecs which resemble 
those of Mexico with Diaz and the Bevolti- 
lion of 1911 

The Scandinavian Countries : 

Lillie Giants in Making Progress 

There arc no forts along the Sweduh-.Vof- 
wegian border. There are \er>’ few v(-r)-rich 
or very-poor Sc3ndmavi.ins Tliese peoples 
are highly literate, peace-loving, progressive, 
and fairly prospiTOiis Each Scandinavian 
country is a limited momrchy whose king's 
power became more limited in the period 
from 1S70 to 1914 .N'orway was the fint 
country to grant svoman iiiffrage (1907). and 
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Denmark and S'.vc-den soon foJ]o’.v'ed suit. 

Tlic Sc.aridin3%'ian countries pride Oiem- 
selves on soWhg their problems in a reason- 
ahle svav- For example, in 1870, Denmark 
siranSc'd its possession, Iceland, self-govern- 
ment and, in 1944, complete independence. 
Another Danish possession, Greenland, has 
ht-en granted much home rule. For over sixty 
years all Danes over sixty have received old- 
ace pensions from the government. By 1914, 
in spile of its small size, small population, and 
not especially fertile land, Denmark was 
among the richest agricultural countries. It 
is illecal for any one farmer to own a big es- 
tate in fliis tiny counfrj'. Here are some ex- 
planations some give for Denmark’s prosper- 
ity; hard work, stress on vocational education 
for both children and adults, and co-opera- 
tion among farmers in their many co-opera- 
livcT, Ipage 430). Tlie co-operative movement 
recognizes private ownership but operates 
through collectise organization. Tlius it has 
been called a middle teatj between capitalism 
and s(x;ialism. Sweden, especially, has ex- 
perimented with a wide variety of co-opera- 
tives. .-Si! the Scandinavian countries have 
made great progress in clearing slums and 
i)ui!ding mode! housing projects. Some con- 
•s.'der Sv.edLsli housing the finest in all Eu- 
rope. 'Diis has contributed greatly to 
Sweden’s fitie health record. 

In ISIo, the Congress of Vienna had forced 
.N'orw.iy to become united with Sweden un- 
der (he Swedish king. Like many forced 
unions, this svas an unliappy marriage. Tlic 
.Von,','egi;ins are mainly fisliermen and small 
f;!rmer.s. In Sweden .much of the land was 
);e!d in larce lestates by aristocrats. Furlhcr- 
niort'. Sweden's rich iron deposits speeded 
ii;d»*.!ri,il;z,(ti«n there. Consequently, a busi- 
iK-ss and wf.rkin- class developed. These dif- 
ft renc’-s h.-fl to many quarrels. One quarrel 
aroM- over wlietlier .N’orway, with its large 
uiv.wiiant shotdd have its own, rather 
tlun Swedish, (.fmstds in foreign cities. In 
JW";. the .Vorwe-kinv declared their inde- 
pendence. They u rm the support of Swedish 
hibor nnionv, and the king graciously ac- 


cepted the decision. No blood was shed. 

Some Highlights of the 
Lowland Countries by 1914 

A major issue in both Belgium and Holland 
in the period before World War 1 was the 
question of religious instruction in the gov- 
ernment-run schools. Clerical parties favored 
religious instruction and Liberals and So- 
cialists usually opposed it. This issue was 
compromised in both countries, but has 
sometimes been revived in Belgium. Agita- 
tion by Liberals and Socialists led to the 
adoption of universal suffrage for both men 
and women in both countries by 1919. Bel- 
gium was the pioneer country' in adopting a 
.sy'stem of elections which gave parlies repre- 
sentation in parliament in proportion to votes 
received. This system, called proportional 
representation, is now used in one form or 
another in many other countries. 

By 1914, both of these limited monarchies 
had become quite prosperous in spite of hav- 
ing large populations in proportion to tlieir 
small size. They had distinguished them- 
selves in commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Belgium held the rich Congo and Holland 
still possessed the rich Netherlands East 
Indies. 

The Iberian Countries, Spain and 
Porlugal, Remain Backward 

As late as 1900, life for the average Span- 
iard was not v ery different from what it was 
in 1.500. For centuries the peoples of the 
once-proud Spani.sh Ejnpire had suffered 
from feudal conditions, extreme poverty, il- 
literacy, civil wars, and corrupt governments. 
For forty years prior to 1873, bloody battles 
were fought between extreme consen-atives 
and liberals. In 1873, a republic was estab- 
lished, but soon control was in the hands 
of one dictator after another. By IS7.5, the 
Bourbons were back, and the pris'ilegcs of 
the upper classes were restored. This kind 
of shifting from a monarchy to a republic 
to a dictatorship has happened in recent 
.Spanish history', too (page 3SS). 


I-VDL'STRI.ALIZ.^TION AN'D I.MPLRIALLS.M 



A Horbor In Norway. 
For centuries fishing 
has been a major oc- 
cupation of the sea- 
going Norwegions. 
How does Norwoy's 
geogrophy help to ex- 
ploin this? 




i:\ ('ll the ro.stou'tl Btnirhoiis csub- 

iislit't) :> parJiamont. it meant little to most 
.S[ 5 aniar(h. 'I'his was Ix'caiise political parties 
which were .siqrposed to he rix'als ran sham 
elections. 'Ihey constantly en^aped in cor- 
rnpt deals for rotating poverninent positions. 
It was dilheidt to correct these evils because 
many Spaniards adopted a “nhat’s the n.sc" 
attitude. I'lirthermore. the fishermen of Gal- 
icia, tl>e industrialized Catalans, the non- 
Spanish-speahinp Bastpu's, and the proud 
C.'astilians, for exatn]dc\ felt that they had 
little in common. Many unhappy Spaniards 
h'ft Spain in search of a hetter life in Latin 
,\nu'riea. Not only pnlitie.s-, hut Spain s jroor 
farm land and slow rate of indnslrialization 
discouraped them. In this period, too, Spain 
U'st Cr^ha. Bnerto Rico, and the Philippines 
in the Spanish-.-\merican War. 


The pattern of Porlngals liistory between 
1S70 and 1914 closely resembles that of 
Spain. Disgusted with the inefficiency and 
corruption of t})eir monarchy, the Porfugnese 
people res oUed. They e.stahlishcd a republic 
in 1910 with universal manliood suffrage, re- 
ligious freedom, and free public schools. 
Howes er, the republic inherited a huge debt, 
which the government tried to pay hr taxing 
the people heavily. But the income of tlie 
average Portuguese was c,\trcmely low, for 
in both agricidture and industrs’ Portugal had 
made little i>rogre.ss. Since mvich of Portugal’s 
debt wa.s owed to Britain, Portugal became 
practically a Briti.sh protectorate. Discontent 
in Portugal was esadenced under the republic 
h\' many revolutions and c.abinel changes. 
Like Spain, Port\jgal was dc,stined to become 
a dictatorship in the 1930s. 
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OF 
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NE6V INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
BEGINS (CHAP. 16) 


CEZANNE INTRODUCES THE * 
MODERN SCHOOL OF PAINDNG 
(CHAP. 20) 

' AFRICA • 

PARTITIONED 




TRIPLE 
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(CHAP. 22) 
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UNION' 
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1870 
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lAAMUNlZES 
against 
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(CHAP. 20) 
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PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Mcniify ond Terms to Define 


3ueen Victoria • "going to the counir/' • winfs* 
eriol responsibility » Porliomenf Act of 1911 • 
Jisroeli • Reform Bill of 1867 • Reform Bill of 
1884 ' Forster Act • Lloyd George • Lloyd 
Seorge's Budget • labor Forty • Toff Vole 
decision • Trodes Disputes Act of 1906 • Fablon 
Society • Boulonger • Third French Republic * 
Dreyft/s cose • TWerj • Paris Comrnune ■ Chombet 
of Deputies * bloc • Ferry lows • "Prisoner of the 
Vatican" ' Bundesrot ' Reichstag • Social Demo* 
crots • Kaiser Williom II • Nicholas t • Crimeon 


Wor • Alejtonder II • Nihilists • Terrorists • Pusso- 
Turkisli Wor • Congress of Berlin 1B78 • Alei- 
onder 111 • Nicholas II * Revolution of 1905 • Red 
Sunday * Duma * Joponese Constitution of 18B9 
• Zaibaliv ■ Boxer Rebellion • Young Chino • 
Open-Door Policy • Sun Yof-ien * Kuomlntong » 
Yuan Shih-fcol * Chinese Revolution of 1912 * Pon- 
Amertcanrsm • Ojoz ' Mexiccn Constitution of 
1917 • Mexican Revolution of 1911 • the middle 
way • proporliena} fepresentatiofi • Poftvgt^se 
Revolution of 19)0 


Questions to Check Basic Information 

1, Dfscvii Five highlights of the period from 
1870 to 19U. 

2. V/hot factors turned the period from 1870 

ffOHLD HISrORY 1870-19N 


to 1914 from one of "greof hope" to one of 
"deep deipolr"? 

3. Britoln's menorthy Is a democracy. Prove- 
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AND 
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• FIRST 
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(CHAP 22) 


wono 

WAR I 
RrtAtS 



A. How docs a bill become a low in Great 
Briloin? 

5. Discuss the steps which may follow if the 
House of Commons votes "no confidence" in the 
eobinet. 

6. Discuss the events which led to the Parliament 
Act of 1911. 

7. Point out the important differences between 
the British system of government ond our own 
system. 

8. V/hol mojor differences were there between 
the British Conservative and Liberal parties be- 
tween 1870 and 1914? 

9. Discuss the programs of (o) Disraeli, (b) 
Gladstone, and (c) Lloyd George. 

10. Trace the growth of the British Lobor party 
in its relationship to unions and their problems. 

11. By 1914, it was obvious that Britain was in 
for some serious economic problems. Provo. 

12. Show how (a) the Boulanger affoir and (b) 
the Dreyfus case were threats to the Third French 
Republic. 

13. Discuss the (a) origin and (b) foie of the 
Poris Commune. 

14. Point out similarities and differences be- 
tween the government of the Third French Re- 
public and that of Britain. 

15. Show how the Third French Republic tried to 
strengthen itself (a) economically, (b) militarily, 
and (c) educationally. 

16. United Ifoty started life under tremendous 
handicap!. What handicops? How did the gov- 
ernment try to hurdle them? 

17. Contrast the government of the German 
Empire with that of Britain. 


18. List the policies of Bismarck of which you 
(a) approve; (b) disapprove. 

19. Discuss Kaiser William ll's program for mak- 
ing Germany a great world power. 

20. For Tsars Nicholas !, Alexander 11, Alex- 
ander III, and Nicholas II, discuss (o) ways in 
which their reigns were similar ond (b) one high- 
light in the reign of each. 

21. Why were the serfs who were emoncipated 
by Alexander II still dissatisfied? 

22. In general, what was Russia's foreign policy 
under the above four tsars? 

23. Discuss the couses and results of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905, 

24. Prove that Japan was quickly westernized 
without being democratized. 

25. Compare the Boxers with the Young Chino 
movement. 

26. Whot wos Sun Yat-sen's progrom for Chino? 
How did Yuan Shih-kai fry to sabotage it? 

27. Under the headings Political, Economic, and 
Social, list some of the great changes which look 
place in the United States between 1870 and 
1914. 

28. Whot ore the purposes of Pan-Americanism? 

29. When the liberals challenged the conservo- 
fives in Latin America, some progress resulted. 
Give examples. 

30. Discuss the causes and results of the Mexican 
Revolution against the policies of Dfoz. 

31. Show how (a) the Scondinovion countries 
ond (b) the Lowlond countries fried to solve their 
problems in this period. 

32. Show that the Iberian countries hove had 
difficulties in solving their problems. 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. If the British monarch has so little power, 
why don't the British establish o republic? 

2. The British parliamentary system is ospociolly 
sensitive to the will of the people. Explain. 

3. In o sense, the Porliomenf Act of 191] 
created o one-house legislature. Explain. 

4. The libcrols under Glodslonc made wor on 
privilege; under Lloyd George, they made war 
on poverty. Prove. 

5. Prove that the setbocks suffered by unions in 
the long run benefited the lobor porly in Britoin. 


6. Whot lessons ore there for lovers of democ- 
racy in (a) the Boulanger incident and (b) the 
Dreyfus case? 

7. The Third French Republic might easily have 
been a monarchy. Why? 

8. France's many political parties resulted in 
many problems for the Third Republic. Discuss. 

9. Discuss fully your reasons for agreeing with 
or disagreeing with specific policies of the Third 
Republic, 

10. How might a study of Italy's problems from 
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ihose which you think would be most interesting 
to the rest of the class. 

Summing Up 

1. Go through this chapter and select (a) 
evidences that democracy was on the march 
from 1870 to 1914 and (b) evidences that democ- 
racy was on the defensive in this period. 

2. On an outline map of the world, write over 


15. Prepare a talk for a town meeting on: Are 
the Zaibatsu patriotic? 


each country mentioned in this chapter what you 
consider the highlight of its history from 1870 to 
1914. 

3. In your notebook write your own caption for 
each of the illustrations in this chapter. 


Recommended Reading for Unit Six 

(Books preceded by an asterisk (®) are easy to read.) 


Baker, Sun Yaf-sen. 

Burlingame, Backgrounds of Power. The tre- 
mendous influence of mass production. 

Cheyney, Industrial and Social History of Eng- 
land. 

Craik, John Halifax, Gentleman. A novel about 
the old Industrial Revolution; an orphan boy 
makes good. 

Day, History of Commerce. A solid source of 
information. 

Dickens, Hard Times. An interesting novel at- 
tacking unfair labor practices in the old In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Dills, The Pageant of Japanese History. See the 
section on the period following Perry's visit. 

‘Eaton, David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness. A 
tribute to a man who dedicated his life to 
bringing Christianity, health, and education 
to Africans. 

Grattan, Introducing Australia. Discusses busi- 
ness, government, culture, and Australia's re- 
lationship to the British Common’./ealth. 

‘Hartman, Machines and the Men Who Made the 
World of Industry. 

‘Hoskyn, The British Dominions Beyond the Sea, 

Kipling, Collected Verse. Poems by the "British 
poet of imperialism." See also his Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

Lamprey, The Story of Weoving. 

Lotouretto, Short History of the Far East. 

Llewellyn, How Green Was My Valley. A grip- 
ping novel about the coal miners of Wales. 


Nourse, The Four Hundred Million: a Short His- 
tory of the Chinese. 

‘Osgood, History of Industry. 

Pearson, Dizzy: The Life and Personality of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. For the mature student. 

‘Quennell ond Quennell, History of Everyday 
Things in England. 1733-1851 on the old 
Industrial Revolution and 1851-1934 on the 
new Industrial Revolution and its effects. 

‘Quinn, Picture Map Geography of Asia, 

Rothery, Scandinavian Roundabout. Almost any- 
thing you want to know about Scandinavian 
life, 

Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European 
History. 

‘Seeger, Pageant of Chinese History. See how 
the Ming and Manchu dynosties reacted to 
the western powers. 

‘Seeger, Pageant of Russian History, 

‘Shippen, Bridle for Pegasus. Fascinating stories 
for those interested in the history of the air- 
plane. 

Townsend, European Colonial Expansion Since 
1871. A good reference book on the new im- 
perialism. 

‘Trevelyan, Illustrated English Social History. Vol- 
ume Four. Deals with the period from 1790 
to 1901. 

Wollbank and Taylor, Civilization — Past and 
Present. 


(Color plate opposite) An Oil Pipe Line Under Construction in the Canadion Rockies. This is 
just one example of the amazing industrial development of Canada since World War II. Rich sources 
of iron, oil, and uranium have been discovered in Canada. This industrialization has given o big 
boost to the Conadian standard of living. 
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fhoso which you think would be most interesting 
to the rest of the doss. 

Summing Up 

1. Go through this chapter and select (a) 
evidences that democracy was on the march 
from 1870 to 1914 and (b) evidences that democ- 
racy was on the defensive in this period. 

2. On on outline map of the world, write over 


15. Prepare a talk for a town meeting on: Are 
the Zaibalsu patriotic? 


each country mentioned in this chapter what you 
consider the highlight of its history from 1870 to 
1914. 

3. In your notebook write your own caption for 
each of the illustrations in this chapter. 


Recommended Reading for Unit Six 

(Books preceded by an asterisk (*) arc easy to read.) 


Baker, Son Yal-sen. 

Burlingame, Backgrounds of Power. The tre- 
mendous influence of mass production. 

Cheyney, Industrial and Social History of Eng- 
land. 

Craik, John Halifax, Gentleman. A novel about 
the old Industrial Revolution; an orphan boy 
makes good. 

Doy, History of Commerce. A solid source of 
information. 

Dickens, Hard Times. An interesting novel at- 
tacking unfair labor practices in the old In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Ollts, The PogeanI of Japanese History. See the 
section on the period following Perry's visit. 

•Eaton, David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness. A 
tribute to a man who dedicated his life to 
bringing Christianity, health, and education 
to Africans. 

Grattan, Introducing Australia. Discusses busi- 
ness, government, culture, and Australia's re- 
lationship to the British Commonwealth. 

•Hartman, Mochincs and the Men Who Made the 
World of Industry. 

’Hoskyn, The British Dominions Beyond the Sea. 

Kipling, Collected Verse. Poems by the "British 
poet of imperialism." See also his Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

lamprey. The Story of Weaving. 

Lotourette, Short History of the Far East. 

Llewellyn, How Green Wos My Valley. A grip- 
ping novel obout the coal minors of Wales. 


of iron, oil. end uranium have been discovered 
boost to the Conodion standord of living. 


Nourse, The Four Hundred Million: a Short His- 
tory of the Chinese. 

•Osgood, History of Industry. 

Pearson, Dizzy: The Life and Personality of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. For the mature student. 

•Quennell and Quennell, History of Everyday 
Things in Englond. 1733-1851 on the old 
Industrial Revolution and 1851-1934 on the 
new Industrial Revolution and its effects. 

•Quinn, Picture Map Geography of Asia, 

Rothery, Scandinavian Roundabout. Almost any- 
thing you want to know about Scandinavian 
life. 

Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European 
History. 

•Seeger, Pogeanf of Chinese History. See how 
the Ming and Manchu dynasties reacted to 
the western powers. 

•Seeger, Pageant of Russian History. 

•Shippen, Bridle for Pegasus. Fascinating stories 
for those interested in the history of the air- 
plane. 

Townsend, European Colonial Expansion Since 
1871. A good reference book on the new im- 
perialism. 

•Trevelyan, Illustrated English Social History. Vol- 
ume Four. Deals with the period from 1790 
to 1901. 

Wallbonk and Taylor, Civilization — Past and 
Present. 


(Color plate opposite) An Oil Pipe Line Under Construction in the Canadian Rockies. This i 

of Canada since World War 11. Rich source: 
in Canada. This industrialization has given a bic 
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. UNIT SEVEN 

Taking Stock of Some 
Peaceful Progress 

Some Symboli of PeoeeW ProQ’tw S<nc« t^e Peno<iK>"iee 
fLeflJ Florence Ffightiogole “She tow^h! runes to be lo^et o^d the 
brought ladiei out cf the boodose cf »tf ereu lo be runei ” Thvt 
tbe aided the »jc&, the lod<ef. ord (ooety at o whole ^Abo*e UffJ 
Hugo Gfotiwi. the Father of lntefro**of>aJ low Mbo»e/ Coyo t fhe 
Forge-^n E«omple of tS« Artiit’i Vlgerowt ReofiV”- 











UKIT SEVE.V.- TAKISC STOCK Of SO M E 
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cHAPTEn 20 ... . THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Ciosticfsm: Strest on Fixed Petterm, Reason, end Ancienf Chtrhf • Ro- 
monficism: Stress on Freedom, Emotion, end WedicTol Subjects • Reelftm: 
Stress on Contemporoiy World Rrcbtemt ond fre/ydojr Subjects e High’ 
lights of Art. Literature, end Music in the United Stores ond Lotin Americo • 
A Reminder obout the Arti tlsewhcre « Progress in Science Since the Scien- 
tific Revolution • Hunter, on Eighteenth-Century Surgeon with Modem 
fdeos • Jenner Sores Millions by Introducing Voccinetion • Poiteur Pro- 
claims the Germ Theory of Diseose • Lister Introduces Antiseptic Surgery o 
Other Heroes in the Wor Against Oiseose • The Morveleut Medicol Progress 
of the Twentieth Century • Oorwin Formutotes His Theory of Evolution • 
Mendel Modifies the Darwinian Theory • Explorers Advance Science • 
Dalton Opens the Door to the Atomic Age • The Atomic Age: Both o 
Promise end o Threet 


Clossicism : Stress on Fixed 
patterns, fleason, and the 
Ancient Classics 

A formal landscaped garden, statues amcmg 
the trees, mirrors on the mtiIIs of a ca»e . . 
Sounds arf/Cc/al, does if not? This is the 
way the bnlhant English poet, Alevander 
Pope (ISSS-174-<) mapped out the grounds 
of his estate. Follomng just as formal rules, 
he mapped out his polished poetr)-. Pope 
illustrates well the cultural trend known as 
classicism. Classicism domin.ited literature 
and art throughout the eighteenth century-. 
Classicists in both literature and art borrowed 
many of their themes and rules from the 
ancient Creeks and Romans Thus classicism 
was really an outgnnvth of Renaissance hu- 


manism (page 215) Classicism stressed rea- 
son rather flian emotion Jt appealed espr- 
dally to aristocrats and wealthy mercliants. 
flenausancr drannUsts such as Sfulespeare 
had appealed to oil the people 

In the classical pcrfocl, French court/err at 
Versailles' sat in cluirs of molded gohl or 
inbid with ebony, isor), and mother of 
pearl. Their rooms were adomeil With hand- 
some Beaiwais tapestries and sases of dainty 
ScsTcs porcelain Men wearing srlvet or 
satin knee breeches and silk stockings wnth 
ribboned garters shmved eiaggerated cour- 
tesy tmvard rouged and heasdy perfumed 
court ladies bedecked in powderesl wigs arxl 
lacy rufiles. To highhglit her beauty, a lady 

* 7?»e moif UtnOu% pilntrt e! Itx- eajrl 

•! VrrulIIn wa» SSjUnu, Core^IV ■nd tUciiw 
(pipeS&l) wcrelrtdm* FimcK tU«ic»l drwututv 
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David's The Death of Socrates, a Classicist Painting. 


usually wore a small black beauty patch on 
her cheek. Such elegance prevailed to a 
lesser degree among tlie upper classes of 
other European countries. 

Some Writers Typical of Classicism. In 
this classical age, just as the people were 
ev[5ccted to obey without question their king, 
nobles, and clergy, so writers and artists 
obeyed fi.vcd rules. Ob\’iously not all writers 
or artists who are c.alled classicists show every 
one of the characteristics of classicism or have 
.‘■imilar points of view. For e.vamplc, Jonathan 
Swift, like his contemporary. Pope, w.as an 
F.ngli.sh classicist. Yet Pope, the opponent of 
change, had written: "One truth is clear, 
wh.atever is, is right." But Swift ridiculetl 
the whole human race for what seemed to 
him its cruelty, stupidity, and intolerance. 
In his Gullivers Travels, one character de- 
scribes mankind as "the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermin that nature ever suf- 
fered to crawl upon the surface of the earth." 
Thus this book is more than a fantastic ad- 
venture story. It is a biting satire whose pur- 
pose, according to some, was to shame men 
into being detent and kind. The classical his- 
torian. Edsvard Gibbon, author of the De- 


cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, con- 
sidered the fall of this empire the greatest 
tragedy in history. Gibbon, who was in turn 
a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Deist, blamed 
the softening influence of Christianity for 
contributing to the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The German states of the eighteenth cen- 
tury' produced three famous dramatists: Les- 
sing, Schiller, and Goethe. Lessing, called the 
father of German literature, wrote a dramatic 
poem, Nathan the Wise, stressing the impor- 
tance of religious toleration among Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Moslems. Schiller is the most 
popular German playwTight and William 
Tell, his most popular play. Deeply religious 
Schiller’s writing shows great reverence for 
the family and great love for freedom. 
Goethe’s masterpiece, Faust, deals with a 
legend in which a quack doctor sells his 
soul to the devil in order to obtain knowledge 
and worldly pleasures. Its central theme is 
the age-old conflict between the bad and the 
good in all men. 

Some Artists Typical of Classicism. 
Canova, an Italian, sculptured a statue of 
one of Napoleon’s sisters. But being a classi- 
cist, lie ga\’c her the body of a Roman god- 
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ThonvaWsen, a Dane, also made his 
ies look- like those of the ancient Creeks 
tomans Houdon. a French sculptor, did 
Is of such contemporaries as Voltaire and 
irge Washington. Voltaire's mocking smile 
.rilliantly captured. 

1 dramatic series of pictures telling a satir- 
story of corruption, drunkenness, and 
norality m eighteenth-century England 
s the work of the great painter and ess- 
vet William Hogarth. Two British per- 
il paintess of Reynolds and 

insborough, made fortunes by paina-rg 
stoesats. Their portraits were usually Hat- 
ing ones which made the men look daz- 
ngly elegant and the svomen fashionabts' 
laroiing Strongly influenced by BrMsh 
lists were the eighteenth-century AmerM 
srtrail painters, Copley, West, and Stuart^ 

Tswi'i portrait of Washioston is reprodccra os 
a on«ent stamp- 


In France, a rc\olut{onar>' Jacobin, David, 
W'as a conjen'attve in obsming fixed rules 
of painting. Hts famous works inchide not 
only The Assassination of Marat and The 
CoTOTtalton of 'Napoicpn, but many on Greek' 
and Boman themes as well. 

Some Musicians TypirnI of Classicism, 
Id the age of classicism lived four great mu- 
sical gewuscs. All produced many and varied 
compositions. Tv.o, Johann Sebastian Bach 
and George Frederick Handel, were Ccr- 
znacs, both bom in I6S5, The org-m and 
cioral music composed by dcsoul Bach gives 
listeners the feeling that Bach «as constantly 
ff-i rhtn g out for closcr communion ss’ith Cod. 
He nugifit be called the Palestrina (page 222) 
cf the Plrofestant Church. Yet Bach, who 
ecrapesed the world-famous B Minor Mass 
and Sf. Marthew Tasston, was frequently 
crtticaed (or making original interpretations 
d the music he played instead of sticking 
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Chopin, Who Expressed His Love of Country in 
His Music. Find out how. 


to the notes. And Frcderich the Great was 
one of fesv wlio full)’ appreciated Bach’s 
genius while lie Us ed. Handel’s father tried 
to force him to become a lawyer instead of 
a musician. If his father had succeeded, the 
world would have been deprived of such 
pre.at music as Handel’s stirring oratorio, The 
Messiah, so pojmlar at Christmas services. 

The other two geniuses, Haydn and 
Morart, were eighteenth'centuiy' Austrians. 
Has’chi is usually considered the father of the 
symphony, the sonata, and tlie string quartet. 
Mo.'art playttl a musical instrument at three, 
became a composer at four, performed in 
public .at five, and had a sonata published at 
.six. .-\mong Morjirt’s well-loved composi- 
tions are the operas The Marriage of Figaro 
mid The Magic Fhiic. Tiiis "musician's mu- 
sici.''.fr' .started life as the rage of Europe, but 
died at thirty-five and was buried in a 
p.'uiper's grave. 

.Arin’.her child prodigy was the German 
Ludu!'.: \ou Beethoven (1T70-1S27;. who 
comjvav.-d mreterpieces cuen after he became 


stone-deaf. Unlike the earlier musical giants, 
he did not compose mainly for kings and 
aristocrats. His music is less formal than 
theirs and more emotional and nationalistic. 
Therefore he is sometimes not considered a 
classicist. Among his great works are his 
nine symphonies. The Third, the Eroica, he 
later regretted composing in honor of Napo- 
leon. His magnificent Ninth Sjmphonj’ is 
known as the Choral. 

Romanticism: Stress on Freedom, 
Emotion, and Medieval Subjects 

The life and work of a Polish musician, 
Frederic Chopin (1809-1849), e.vpress a more 
radical break with classicism than Beetho- 
ven’s. His creative piano compositions include 
many polonaises, mazurkas, and other Polish 
national dances. One of the women with 
whom Chopin became infatuated was George 
Sand, a French nox'elist. Like Chopin, she 
was a rebel against conventions and the fi-xed 
rules of the classicists. Her writing was high- 
ly emoh'onal and imaginative and sometimes 
fantastic. The classicist Pope had been quite 
satisfied with things as they were. George 
Sand \\70te of revolutionizing societv’ to build 
socialistic utopias. She rebelled against the 
inferior status of women by taking a man’s 
name and by wearing men’s clothing. 

Musicians like Chopin, writers like George 
Sand, and other artists who rebelled against 
classicism are know'n as romanticists. Many 
romanticists selected their subject matter 
from the Middle Ages rather than from 
Greece and Rome. Many romanticists were 
inspired by the spirit of freedom and of 
nationalism shown in the American and 
French revolutions. Romanticists were inter- 
ested in the hopes and dreams of the average 
man and in the grandeur of nature untouched 
by man. However, not all romanticists liad all 
these traits. 

Some Musicians Tj-pical of Romanti- 
ri.«m. The romantic period which began 
about ISOO is chock-full of musical composers 
who, like Chopin, e.viiress the nationalistic 
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spirit of their country. Using the Nibelungcn- 
Ued, German legends of the Middle Ages 
(page 201), Richard Wagner created four 
colorful musical dramas — the Ring Cycle. 
Although much of Wagners music is con* 
sidered heavy, its intense quality has an 
almost hypnotic influence on many listeners. 
His popular march from Lohengrin is fre- 
quently played at weddings and his opera 
Parsifal, at Good Frida)' sen’ices. 

Unlike Wagner, the composer Brahms dis- 
liked the idea of combining music and drama 
to form grand opera. However, Brahms’s 
compositions include practically every other 
form of music. His German Requiem was 
composed in honor of German soldiers killed 
in battle. Another German, Mendelssohn, 
composed many fine musical works. But prob- 
ably his best is the one he composed when 
only seventeen, his Overture to a Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The Austrian composer, 
Franz Schubert, was only thirty*one when he 
died. Yet he left behind hundreds of tender 
poetical melodies, including the beloved 
Unfinished Symphony. 

At the court of Louis XIV the most popu- 
lar dance was the slow and graceful minuet. 
In the nineteenth century, although many 
Englishmen found it shocking, the waltz be- 
came the fashion. The compositions of two 
Austrians, the Johann Strausses, were largely 
responsible for the waltz’s popularity. Strauss, 
Junior, the waltz king, composed the Blue 
Danube and Tales from the Vienna Woods. 

France had its romanticist musicians, too 
They include Bizet, composer of the melo- 
dramatic opera, Carmen, and Gounod, who 
created an exciting opera out of Goethe’s 
Faust. Two famous Italian composers were 
Verdi and Puccini. Neither was considered 
much of a musician in his youth. But such 
operas as Verdis Aida and II Trocatorc and 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and La Bohdme 
delight audiences all over the world today. 

Many popular song-WTiters have obtained 
their melodies from the exciting music of the 
Russian romanticist composer Tchaikovsky. 
His strong Russian nationalism sho%vs itself 



ill heolth did not prevent Edvard Grieg, Norwe* 
gion eempoier, from ploying hit beoutiful mele* 
dies on concert tours. 

in the 1812 Overture, which commemorates 
Russia’s victory over Napoleon. Another Rus- 
sian, Rimsky-Korsakoff, selected his themes 
from the legends and folk songs of Russia and 
the East. He is famed for his symphonic 
suite Scheherazade and opera Lc Coq dOr. 
In this period, too, the British team Gilbert 
and Sullivan wrote light operas such as the 
tuneful and witty Pirates of Penzance and 
The Mikado. 

The smaller European countries also pro- 
duced many famous romanticist musicians. 
The Hungarian Franz Liszt, a brilliant pian- 
ist, composed the Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
Anton Dvofdk, a Czech, composed the New 
World Symphony, which vv'as based on the 
melodies of the American Negro and Indian. 
Norwegian Edvard Grieg, whose nationalistic 
music reflects his country’s traditions and 
environment, composed the Peer Cynt Suite. 
And the Finn, Jan Sibelius, composed the 
popular Finlandia and many less popular 
utirks which are far superior to it- 
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Chopin, Who Expressed His Love of Country in 
His Music. Find out how. 

to the notes. And Frederick the Great was 
one of few who fully appreciated Bach’s 
genius while he lived. Handel's father tried 
to force him to become a lawyer instead of 
a musician. If his father had succeeded, the 
world would have been deprived of such 
great music as Handel’s stirring oratorio. The 
Messiah, so popular at Christmas services. 

The other two geniuses, Haydn and 
Mozart, were eighteenth-century Austrians. 
Haydn is usually considered the father of the 
symphony, the sonata, and the string quartet. 
Mozart played a musical instrument at three, 
became a composer at four, performed in 
public at five, and had a sonata published at 
SIX. Among Mozart’s well-loved composi- 
tions are the operas The Marriage of Figaro 
and The Magic Flute. This “musician’s mu- 
sician” started life as the rage of Europe, but 
died at thirty-five and was buried in a 
pauper’s grave. 

Another child prodigy was the German 
Ludwig von Beethoven (1770-1827), who 
composed masterpieces even after he became 


stone-deaf. Unlike the earlier musical giants, 
he did not compose mainly for kings and 
aristocrats. His music is less formal than 
theirs and more emotional and nationalistic. 
Therefore he is sometimes not considered a 
classicist. Among his great works are his 
nine symphonies. The Third, the Eroica, he 
later regretted composing in honor of Napo- 
leon. His magnificent Ninth Symphony is 
known as the Choral. 


Romanticism : Stress on Freedom, 
Emotion, and Medieval Subjects 


The life and work of a Polish musician, 
Frederic Chopin (1809-1849), express a more 
radical break with classicism than Beetho- 
ven s. His creative piano compositions include 
many polonaises, mazitrkas, and other Polish 
national dances. One of the women with 
whom Chopin became infatuated was George 
Sand, a French novelist. Like Chopin, she 
was a rebel against conventions and the fixed 
rules of the classicists. Her writing was high- 
ly emotional and imaginative and sometimes 
fantastic. The classicist Pope had been quite 
satisfied with things as they were. George 
Sand wrote of revolutionizing society to build 
socialistic utopias. She rebelled against the 
inferior status of women by taking a man’s 
name and by wearing men’s clothing. 

Musicians like Chopin, writers like George 
Sand, and other artists who rebelled against 
classicism are known as romanticists. Many 
romanticists selected their subject matter 
from the Middle Ages rather than from 
Greece and Rome. Many romanticists were 
inspired by the spirit of freedom and of 
nationalism shown in the American and 
French revolutions. Romanticists were inter- 
este in the hopes and dreams of the average 
man and in the grandeur of nature untouched 

by man. However, not all romanticists had all 
these traits. 


cism. The romantic period which b 
about 1800 is chock-full of musical comp 
who, like Chopin, express the nationa 
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spirit of their country. Using the M'hcfangen- 
lied, German legends of the Middle Ages 
(page 201), Richard Wagner created four 
colorful musical dramas — the Ring Cycle. 
Although much of Wagner’s music is con- 
sidered heavy, its intense quality has an 
almost hypnotic influence on many listeners. 
His popular march from Lohengrin is fre- 
quently played at weddings and his opera 
Parsifal, at Good Friday services. 

Unlike Wagner, the composer Brahms dis- 
liked the idea of combining music and drama 
to form grand opera. However, Brahms’s 
compositions include practically every other 
form of music. His German Requiem was 
composed in honor of German soldiers killed 
in battle. Another German, hfendelssohn, 
composed many fine musical works. But prob- 
ably his best is the one he composed when 
only seventeen, his Overture to a Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The Austrian composer, 
Franz Schubert, was only thirty-one when he 
died. Yet he left behind hundreds of tender 
poetical melodies, including the beloved 
Unfinished Symphony 

At the court of Louis XIV the most popu- 
lar dance was the slow and graceful minuet. 
In the nineteenth century, although many 
Englishmen found It shocking, the waltz be- 
came the fashion. The compositions of two 
Austrians, the Johann Strausses, were largely 
responsible for the waltz’s popularity. Strauss, 
Junior, the waltz king, composed the Blue 
Danube and Talcs from the Vienna Woods. 

France had its romanticist musicians, too. 
They include Bizet, composer of the melo- 
dramatic opera. Carmen, and Gounod, who 
created an exciting opera out of Goethe’s 
Faust. Two famous Italian composers were 
Verdi and Puccini. Neither was considered 
much of a musician in his youth. But such 
operas as Verdi’s Atda and II Tfovatorc and 
Puccini’s Madame Butterflij and La Bohdme 
delight audiences all over the world today. 

Many popular song-uriters have obtained 
their melodies from the exciting music of the 
Russian romanticist composer Tchaikovsky’. 
His strong Russian nationalism shows itself 



III health did not prevent Edvard Grieg, Norwe- 
gian cempeser, from playing hi$ beautiful melo- 
dies on concert tours. 

in the 1812 Overture, which commemorates 
Russia's victory over Napoleon. Another Rus- 
sian, Rimsky-Korsakoff, selected his themes 
from the legends and folk songs of Russia and 
the East. He is famed for his symphonic 
suite Scheherazade and opera Lc Coq d"Or. 
In this penod, too, the British team Gilbert 
and Sullivan wrote light operas such as the 
tuneful and witty Pirates of Penzance and 
The Mikodo, 

The smaller European countries also pro- 
duced many famous romanticist musicians. 
The Hungarian Franz Liszt, a brilliant pian- 
ist. composed the Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
Anton Dvofdk, a Czech, composed the NetP 
World Sj’mphony, which was based on the 
melodies of the American Negro and Indian. 
Norwegian Edvard Grieg, whose nationalistic 
music reflects his country’s traditions and 
environment, composed the Peer Gynt Suite. 
And the Finn, Jan Sibelius, composed the 
popular Finlandia and many less popular 
works which are far superior to it. 
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he Finnish Composer Sibelius, and His Wife in 
'heir Home Near Helsinki. Listen to a composi- 
ion by Sibelius, such as Finlandia, and tell what 
ippeals to you most in it. 

Some Writers Typical of Romanticism. 
Many of the romanticists showed a deep 
interest in what one British poet called "the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” This 
interest is strong in the poems of the beloved 
Scot, Robert Burns. Other evidences of 
Burns’s romanticism appear in his poems 
about field mice, flowers, freedom, and Scot- 
tish nationalism. The romantic poems of the 
Englishman William Wordsworth glorify 
nature. A typical Wordsworth line is: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky . . . 

The lives of the revolutionary romanticist 
British poets, Byron and Shelley were full of 
adventure, passion, rebellion, and defiance 
of customs. So was their poetry. Byron’s Don 
Juan and Childe Harold are a combination of 
romance and gloomy satire. Shelley’s To a 
Skylark and Prometheus Unbound express 
the spirit of liberty and paint colorful pic- 
tures. Both poets died young -Byron, of 
fever when a volunteer in the Greek struggle 
for independence from Turkey; and Shelley, 
of accidental drowning in the Mediterranean. 
These lines show Shelley’s rebellious spirit: 

Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 


Wherefore weave rvith toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

Novels such as Ivanhoe by the Scottish 
romanticist. Sir Walter Scott, give glamorous 
impressions of the Middle Ages. The Idylls 
of the King, a poem by a later nineteenth- 
century British writer, Tennyson, also deals 
with medieval times. The era in which Ten- 
nyson lived is called the Victorian Age, after 
Queen Victoria (reigned 1837-1901). In this 
period, many felt that the world was becom- 
ing too materialistic. They blamed the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the emphasis on science 
for this worldly attitude. They stressed pa- 
triotism, respectability, morals, and more up- 
right living. Many persons were helped to 
quiet their religious doubts by Tennyson’s 
poem In Memoriam, which relates how Ten- 
nyson conquered his own doubts by faith. 
His optimistic hopes for a world free from 
w'ar are indicated thus in another poem, 
Locksley Hall: 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer and 
the battle flags were furled,. 

In the Parliament of man,- the Federation of 
the world.. 

“God’s in his Heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” This line from Pippa Passes e.xpresses 
the joyous and hopeful spirit of another Vic- 
torian poet, Robert Browning. Browning’s 
masterpiece. The Ring and the Book, and his 
poem. My Last Duchess, both dramatic mon- 
ologues, show a keen understanding of 
human beings. 

A stem Victorian moralist was Carlyle, 
author of the French Revolution (page 327) 
and Heroes and Hero Worship. He criticized 
democracy, the Industrial Revolution, sci- 
ence, and mechanical observance of religion 
as evil influences, and urged all to “do the 
duty which lies next them.” But the most 
popular book of Victorian England was 
Macaulays exciting History of England, 
written in sparkling style and biased in favor 
of the middle-class reforms of the Whig 
party. 

The leader of the nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic movement in French literature was 
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According to the ort critic, Cheney, "It U lold among the French thot Corot woi the pointer of three 
thoosond pictures, of which ten thousand were sold to Americoni." Whot does this statement 
signify? What made such pictures es A Pond of AYtoy obove very popular? 


Victor Hugo. Hugo hated tyranny so much 
that he exiled himself in protest against the 
coup d^dtat of Napoleon III (page 355), whom 
he contemptuously called “Napoleon the 
Small.” In his novel Les Mls^rablcs, Hugo 
depicts the triumph of human goodness over 
injustice, a theme dear to his heart. Another 
French romanticist, Alexandre Dumas, wrote 
such dramatic historical novels as the Three 
Musketeers and the Count of Monte Cristo. 
Previously most novelists had described the 
personalities of their characters, but Dumas 
allowed his characters to reveal their own 
personalities through their dialogue. 

“I was a valiant soldier in humanity’s war 
of liberation." So said the German poet, 
Ifeine, who hated autocracy and censorship. 
The Lorelei and others of his beloved poems 
have become song lyrics. Another German, 
strongly nationalistic Hegel, considered mon- 
archy the ideal government and Prussia, the 
ideal monarchy. Included in Hegel s \vnttngs 
are the ideas that “might makes right and 
that wars promote progress. 

The greatest poet in all Russian literature 


was Pushkin His greatest works are Eugene 
Onegin and Boris Godunov. Pushkin broke 
with the stiff and formal classicism of his 
predecessors and introduced Russian readers 
to exciting romanticism. Pushkin’s life was 
somewhat Byronic, for he engaged in re\‘ 0 - 
lutionary activities and was killed in a dud. 

Some Artisi« Typical of Romanticism. 
Delacroix of France was a leader of the ro- 
mantic movement in painting. His typically 
romantic subjects were chosen from the Cm* 
sades, the poetry of B>Ton, and the French 
Revolution Famous Delacroix paintings in 
vivid color and full of dramatic appeal In- 
clude the Bark of Dante and the Oriental 
Lion Hunt In Britain, landscapes were the 
favonfe subjects of the romanticist painters. 
One painter, Constable, had such love for 
nature that he has been called “the painting 
Wordsworth." Another, Turner, painted sucli 
exciting landscapes that he lias been called 
"the painting B>Ton." French landscape- 
painter Corot retained a classicist touch by 
portraying wood'n>7nphs in his misty nature 
s«?nes. Millet, on the other hand, portrayed 
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Daumier's The Docfors, What do you think is the 
meaning of this satirical drawing? Do you think 
he was unfair? Explain. 


humble peasants hard at work in such paint- 
ings as The Angelus and The Man loith the 
Hoe (page 436). 

The Middle Ages influenced the romantic 
period in architecture as well as in the other 
arts. Many nineteenth-century buildings were 
in imitation of the medieval Gothic style, 
pie Parliament buildings in London and St. 
latrick’s Cathedral in New York City arc 
e.xamples. 


Realism: Stress on Contemporary 
World Problems and 
Everyday Subjects 

Some Artists Typical of Realism. Little 
ciiildi-en playing, scenes from the life of St 

Anthony, a coarse-featured Spanish queeni 
he dazed look of a feeble-minded king 
bloody bullfights, and the horrors of the bat 
tieheld - these were some of the varied sub- 


jects painted or etched by Francisco Goya. 
This Spanish artist portrayed life as he saw 
it. Artists and writers who portray life as 
they see it are called realists. In many ways, 
realism is a protest against the sentimental 
and imaginative quality of romanticism. 
Some call realists who stress the ugly or un- 
pleasant side of life naturalists. Many would 
include Goya in this group. 

Actually, the age of realism began about 
1850, over tvventy years after Goya’s death. 
This indicates how difficult it is to divide sudi 
movements as classicism, romanticism, and 
realism into fi.ved time periods. It is equally 
difficult to classify all writers and artists un- 
der these headings, for many witers and 
artists have characteristics of all tliree move- 


ments. Realism reached its height about 1900. 
Problems resulting from the Industrial Revo- 
lution, the spread of socialism, and tlie de- 
velopment of such sciences as psycholog}'® 
gave the realists their subject matter. Tire 
twentietli century has been an age of ex- 
perimentation in every phase of life, includ- 
ing art and literature. The work of some 
modern artists and writers is so radically 
different from previous art tliat it is neither 


easily understood nor easily classified. 

One French realist, Daumier, was once im- 
prisoned for ridiculing King Louis Philippe 
m a cartoon. Daumier’s paintings and car- 
toons portray some human weaknesses with 
gentle wit, but he had only a savage brush 
for cruelt}' and injustice. 

Who hasn t noticed how the apjiearance of 
a gar en, a river, or a beach frequently 
c ranges? The sun, the moon, the clouds, or 
the wind produce countless lights and shad- 
ows which give us constantly changing im- 
pressions Because tliey tried to catcli any 
one o t lese quickly changing impressions, 
such painters as Monet and Renoir have 
oeen called impressionists. Even though the 
outlines of their subjects seem rather blurred, 
leii wor^ is full of glowing light and color. 
Monets Grand Canal, Venice and Renoir’s 
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(Above) Bedroom of Arlet 
by Vincent Von Cogh. 
Whot owtitonding choroc- 
tentlie of Von Gogh't 
pointing i} mining from 
this reproduction? Exptoin 
(Ith) Rodm’t 7^e Thinker. 
On the botii of thn stofue. 
what do you connder 
Rodm’i ovlitonding char* 
octeriiiic oi o icufp 



the Canoeists Luncheon are popular impres- 
sionist paintings. One painting, Lunch on the 
Grass, by another French impressionist, 
Manet, was so very unusual that it shoclced 
all Europe. 

Cezanne wanted "to make of impressionism 
an art solid and durable.” Therefore, in such 
paintings as the Card Players, he tried to get 
rid of the misty vagueness of the impression- 
ists while retaining their emphasis on light 
and color. Few painters have poured as much 
of their own passionate feelings into their 
work as did another experimenter, Van Gogh. 
In his Cafe in Arles, as in his other paintings. 
Van Gogh's passionate expression is intensi- 
fied by dazzling use of color, Cezanne had 
spent his last days in seclusion because he 
was sensitive to the severe criticism of his 
work. Van Gogh, convinced of the corrup- 
tion of civilization, went mad and committed 
suicide. Gauguin, whose art was somewhat 
similar to theirs, and who was also dis- 
appointed in modern society, withdrew to 
live among and paint the natives of Tahiti 
in the South Pacific. 

Cezanne, who really introduced the mod- 
ern school of painting, had said that most 
objects tend to take the shapes of cones, 
spheres, and cylinders. A Spanish painter 
and sculptor, Picasso, and others — called 
cubists — experimented with portraying nat- 
ural objects in such shapes.'* Some psycholo- 
gists say that our dreams are a clue to our 
thinking. Certain modern painters attempt to 
portray in queer shapes some of the fantastic 
experiences which people undergo in dreams 
or nightmares. Such radical painters as Dali, 
a Spaniard, are called surrealists and their 
art, surrealism. Dali’s Sop Construction with 
Boiled Beans is one of those paintings difficult 
for many to understand. 

Many consider the Frenchman, Rodin, the 
greatest of modern sculptors. His lifelike 
statues The Kiss and The Thinker seem 
almost to be moving. Like the impressionist 
painters, he used light and shadows to make 

^ The cubist influence is .ilso evident in the design 
of some modern architecture, furniture, and textiles. 


his figures appear real. The Belgian, Meunier, 
made statues of miners and other workmen, 
and the Yugoslav, M&strovid, sculptured en- 
ergetic figures expressing nationalism. 

Some Musicians Typical of Realism. The 
pound of hoofbeats, a hanging, a duel — the 
music of the German Richard Strauss ex- 
presses them all with dramatic realism. Many 
consider Strauss not so much a realist as "the 
last of the romanticists.” Yet the symphonic 
poem, Don Juan, and the operas, Salome and 
Electro, so break with musical tradition that 
they stamp Strauss as one of the first modern 
composers. Like the painting of the impres- 
sionists, the original music of Frenchman 
Claude Debussy produces a fleeting, dreamy, 
shimmering effect. Debussy’s prelude The 
Afternoon of a Faun and his opera Pelleas 
and Melisande were so different that, when 
first produced, they were attacked by critics 
and hissed by the public. Today, however, 
they are treasured by lovers of modem music. 

One of the most original of modern com- 
posers is Russian-born Igor Stravinsky. Much 
of his music is bold, boisterous, and disturb- 
ing. Although the first performance of his 
The Rite of Spring led to fist fights in the 
audience, today many are fascinated by it. 
Stravinsky’s The Fire Bird was composed at 
the request of Diaghilev, the great master of 
Russian ballet. In Soviet Russia today, two 
strongly nationalistic composers, Prokofiev 
and Shostakovich, have been daring experi- 
menters. Prokofiev’s music is almost brutal 
in its forcefulness, yet tinged with humor. 
Among his best-known works is Peter and the 
Wolf, a fairy tale in music. Shostakovich 
wrote his Seventh Symphony in praise of the 
defense of Leningrad in World War 11. 

Some Writers Typical of Realism. Like 
the painter Goya, the English writer Jane 
Austen was realistic in the age of romanticism. 
Her ironic and witty novel Pride and Preju- 
dice is the story of ordinary incidents in the 
author s neighborhood. Another English 
woman novelist, George Eliot, portrays in 
the Mill on the Floss the tragic lives of some 
working people of her time. Her masterpiece, 
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Balzac. A student ef French history could learn 
much from his novels. Find out why. 


Silas Marner, a story of a discouraged man 
who regains his love for life through the in- 
fluence of a little girl, shows the effects of 
technological unemployment in the weaving 
industry. 

His sympathy for the poor, his delightful 
humor, and his attack on injustice in courts, 
poothouses, and debtors’ prisons helped to 
make Charles Dickens one of the worlds 
most popular novelists. Some of the char- 
acters in such novels as Dadd Coppcrficld 
and the Pickwick Papers represent com- 
mon types recognized by everybody. Dick- 
ens's contemporary, Thackeray, in such 
novels as Vanity Fair pokes fun at the English 
upper classes. He reveals them as snobbish 
hypocrites loving money too much 

The British author of the Outline of 
ioTij, The Time Machine, and other books, 
H. G. Wells, believed that through educatiw 
and co-operation men could build a happiw 
world. To educate the people, he ufote in 
popular style on such difficult subjects as 
science and socialism. George Bernard Shaw, 


an Jrish-l>oni soc/aJisfic writer, took delight 
in ridiailinp many .accoptctl notions, ilis 
phys preach that ivar is hateful rather than 
heroic; that women chase men rather than 
flic reverse, and that there is much quacler)* 
in medicine, science, and law. Arms and the 
Man and Man and Superman are among his 
typically witty and intellectual plays. 

The French urifer, llonore de Balzac, 
wrote more than eighty noi els which he com- 
bined in a collection callcrl The Human 
Comedy. The Human Comedtj gbes a satiri- 
cal picture of the middle class in nineteenth- 
century France with emphasis on the self- 
satisfaction, greed, and misery of indji’idual 
characters. Certain other French writers arc 
more naturalistic than Balzac in that they 
place p-eater stress on the cruel and sordid. 
For etample, Flaubert in Madame Bovary 
shmvs how the heroine sinks from a position 
of middle-class respectability to disgrace and 
suicide because of her romantic inclinatJons. 

Modern French writing has been full of 
variety. Anatole France was an enemy of 
intolerance, nationalism, and war. His iron- 
ical novel. Penguin Island, is a kind of history 
of civilization which ridicules the faults of 
human beings and governments. Bostand's 
play, Cyrano dc Bergerac, is heroically ro- 
mantic Proust’s Bcmcmbrancc of Things 
Past is a many-volumed psychological novel 
which analyzes the thoughts and actions of 
the characters represented 

One of the most important of nineteenth- 
century realistic dramatists was Henrik Ibsen, 
a Norwegian. In such plays as A DolT s House 
and An Enemy of the People. Ibsen protests 
against corruption, hj-poensy, and the in- 
ferior position of women. Ibsen attacked 
democracy as a dei ice by which the middle 
classes hoixlwink the lower classes b)- giving 
them the vote but not much real influence in 
the government. A German who wTote realis- 
tic plap wos Hauptmann. In one. The Wcoc- 
ers, the sufferings of working people are 
tragically portra)ed. German-bom Thomas 
Mann has won a world-wide reputation for 
Ihe brilliant learning and cliaracter por- 
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trayal displayed in such novels as The Magic 
Mountain. 

Most Russian literature of the nineteenth 
century mirrors the misery of the Russian 
people under the rule of their autocratic 
tsars. Their novelists, among the world’s 
leaders, Nvrote in realistic and often pessi- 
mistic fashion. Gogol, in his Dead Souls and 
the Inspector-General, pokes fun at greedy 
landoumers and lazy and corrupt government 
officials. But as Pushkin said of liim, “Behind 
his laughter you feel the unseen tears.” 

Turgenev’s great novel. Fathers and Sons, 
describes tlie revolutionary unrest in nine- 
teenth-century Russia. Dostoievsky’s great 
psychological novels. Crime and Punishment 
and The Idiot, deal sympathetically with the 
effect of disease, crime, and oppression upon 
the unfortunates of society. Many regard 
War and Peace by the pacifist and reformer, 
Tolstoy, as the greatest novel ever rvritten. 
It is a realistic study of Russia during the 
Napoleonic wars. Tolst03'’s famous love story, 
Anna Karenina, compares the extravagant 
life of the Russian aristocracy with tlie more 
noble and Christlike life of simple peasants. 
To Tolstoy, violence was the greatest evil and 
helping otlrers, the greatest good. 

Many of the characters in the realistic short 
stories and plays - such as the Cherry Or- 
chard— of Chekhov are alcoholics, thieves, 
or lunatics. They represent the despair and 
decay of Russia under the tsars. The plays of 
another realist, Gork^, agitated against tsar- 
dom and supported revolution. 

Highlights of Art, Literature, and 
Music in the United States 

As yet America has not produced a Michel- 
angelo, a Shakespeare, or a Bach. For a long 
time, most American miters and artists were 
strongly influenced in their style and subject 
matter by the literature and art of Europe. 
Romanticist Washington Irving, who was 
among the first to write about ty-pically Amer- 
ican subjects, is known as the father of Amer- 
ican literature. Poe’s poems, such as The 


Raven, are weird and haunting. His short 
stories, although, frequently on morbid 
themes, are considered models in their field. 
Romanticist Emerson denounced pessimism 
and preached self-reliance. And Walt Whit- 
man, who has been called the poet of democ- 
racy, glorified America and its plain people. 
Said he: “The United States themselves are 
essentially the greatest poem.” 

Realism stands out in the homespun humor 
of Mark Twain, in the sad and philosophical 
poetry of Edward Arlington Robinson, and in 
the pessimistic psychological plays of Eugene 
O’Neill. Realistic novelists such as Theodore 
Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis have expressed 
sharp criticisms of certain phases of American 
life. Like Europe, modern America has had 
writers who ha\'e experimented with new and 
radical styles of writing — Ernest Hemingway 
and John Dos Bassos, for instance. Part of the 
narrative in Dos Passos’s U. S. A. consists of 
newspaper headlines and newsreel items. 

American popular music is popular every- 
where. Among the most popular songs of the 
past century have been such simple melodies 
as My Old Kentucky Home by Stephen Fos- 
ter. Popular, too, have been mournful Negro 
spirituals, lonely cowboy tunes, and spirited 
mountain music. Popular dance music of the 
hventieth century is based upon such unusual 
rhythms as ragtime, jazz, and swing. Popular 
songs on the ever-popular theme, love, by 
such composers as Irving Berlin and Richard 
Rodgers are sung by millions. Woodland 
Sketches by Edward MacDowell, patriotic 
marches by John Philip Sousa, and operatic 
compositions by Victor Herbert and George 
Gershwin have contributed much to Ameri- 
cas musical reputation. Among the daring 
experimenters in American music of the twen- 
tieth century have been Walter Piston and 
Austrian-born Arnold Schonberg. 

The American painter Winslow Homer 
broke with Europe both in subject matter 
and technique. He painted realistic pictures 
of native landscapes and seascapes. Many 
modem American public buildings have been 
decorated with murals of native scenes 
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painted by such realistic artists as Grant 
Wood and Thomas Hart Benton. Gutzon Bor- 
glum carved the /aces of four American presi- 
dents into the mountain at Mount Rushmore 
in South Dakota as a memorial for all time, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens sculptured a famous 
statue of Lincoln now in Chicago. 

The architecture of many American public 
buildings shows Greek and Roman inSuence. 
Many American homes have been constructed 
according to English Georgian models, fn 
southwestern United States, the influence of 
Spanish architecture is especially strong. 
Louis Sullivan made America’s own greatest 
contribution to architecture. SuUivan believed 
that the form in which a building is con- 
structed should follow the use to which it is 
to be put. This theory that form follows 
function is called functionalism. Bis ideas 
paved the way for the building of sky- 
scrapers. Sullivan’s pupil Frank Lloyd Wright 
insisted that every building construoted ought 
to be in harmony with its location as well as 
with its function. 

Highlights of Art. Literature, and 
Music in Latin America 

Prom colonial times, most Latin-American 
artists and authors have tended to imitate 
European art and literature, especially that 
of Spain. The homes of well-to-do Latin 
Americans usually have the patios (open 
courtyards) and balconies t)T?ical of Spanuh 
homes. Widespread illiteracy and rigid cen- 
sorship have tended to discourage creative 
artists and writers in Latin America. Out- 
standing Latin-American poets, hewever, 
have been Nicaraguan Ruben Dario and 
Chilean Gabriela Mistral. 

Recently some Latin-American authors and 
artists have selected their subject matter Ml 
from Europe but from the native scene. Fot 
example, the novel. Broad and Alien Is the 
V^orld, by the Peruvian Alegrfa deals with 
the sorrowful life of Indians in their mU\c 
land. The Mexican socialist painters, 

Rivera and Jos^ Clemente Orozco, depict the 



Some Joponeie Chinowore. If you hod o choice 
of one of there eb|’eeti, which would you lefeet 
for i)s orthtlc merit? Why? 


problems of peasants and workers in .\fexican 
history. Much Latin-American music h on 
interesting blend of Spanish gaiety, haunting 
Indian sadness, and exciting Negro rhythm. 
The Brazilian, V'illa-Lobos, among others, has 
become a world-famous musician. And the 
Cuban conga and rumba, the Argentine 
tango, and the Brazilian samba arc danced in 
ballrooms throughout the world. 

A Reminder about the Arts 
Elsewhere 

As we have seen, for centuries Cliinesc 
artists have imitated the decorative archifcc- 
tufe, handsome wood carving, and impres- 
sionistic painting of their ancestors tV'e have 
also seen that most Japanese art is based on 
Chinese models. The predsion and accuracy 
of Japanese workmanship is apparent in 
dainty and colorful wood-cut pnnts and in 
beautifully painted decorative screens. Japan- 
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The V/resflers, a Remarkoble Piece of V/ork 
Corved Out of a Single Block of Wood by on 
East African Sculptor. 


ese pottery and porcelain are superior, but 
Japnese sculpture is inferior to that of most 
other Eastern peoples. For a long time Japan- 
ese ^v^ters imitated the Chinese, svho in turn 
stated the svriting patterns of their ances- 
tors. In recent years, many Asians have begun 
to^te in the manner of Western realists 
Here are a few highlights of other areas: 
Persian artists have excellp/l ?n T^»rf 

and in delica,. miaiatee pat:” 

the SouA Pacific is noteworthy for its origi- 
hty, simphcity, and vigor. So, too, is some 
of the fine poetry of the South African Bantu. 


Progress in Science Since the 
Scientific Revolution 


Hunter; An Eighteenth-Century Sur 
geon with aModem Ideas. There are no 


mumpnai arenes or costly monuments dedi- 
cated to the memory of the Scottish surgeon 
John Hunter. Yet his been obsers-afion and 
daring experiments in the face of powerfal 
opposition from other doctors paved tbe wav 
for modem surgerj'. Before Hunter, most 
injured or diseased arms or legs xvere ampu- 
tated, often by barbers. Frequently such am- 
putations caused the patient to ble^ to death 
or die of blood poisom’ng. Hunters study of 
the hlood-circulation theory' of Harvey' {pa^^e 
227} and Ms experiments on animals tau^t 
Mm that diseased or injured parts of an arm 
or a leg could be removed without crippling 
or killing the patient After Hunter, most 
barbers confined themselves to cutting off 
hair instead of limbs. 

Hunter deliberately inoculated himself 
vrith the pus of horrible diseases so that he 
rauld study the effects. By coUecting and ex- 
hibiting over ten thousand specimens of hu- 
man and animal anatomy Hunter established 
the first of the modem natural history mu- 
seums w'Mch have been so helpful to re- 
searchers. Hunter’s museum also metpower- 
M opposition. Prime Minister Pitt cried out: 

\ hat. ^ Buy specimens for a museum! MTiy, 
haven t mraey' enough to buy gunpowder!” 
Jeraer Saves .MiUions by Introducing 
accmation. For centuries in England it 
commonly said, “From smallpox and love 
butfewremain free.” Again and again, smah- 

h-lLr the world, 

horriM™^°°^/”‘^ leax-ing millions of others 

exnSm observatimi and 

SSa tT of this 

dr^dfid disease. He had heard a dairymaid 

coLox^”r ^or I have had 

disSe on ^ similar, but milder 

SS on cattle and 

into thp arm c 1 . ^ milkmaid xvitb cowpox 

W tv St ”” “f 

rontaot the T T 

• » accmation had made 
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Jus body immune to smailpox. /cnners ex- 
perimental technique was later applied by 
other doctors to prevent other diseases. 

PflSicur Proclaims ihe Germ Theory of 
Disease. Another great general in the war 
against disease was the French chemist, 
Louis Pasteur. In the summer of 1885, a 
young boy who had been bitten by a mad 
dog was sent to Pasteur. Such bites fre- 
quently result in a dreadful disease, hydro- 
phobia (rabies). Using the same principle 
used by Jenner, Pasteur inoculated the toy 
with a mild form of rabies When the patient 
d/d not develop rabies, another great victory 
in preventive medicine had been won. Pas- 
teur had earlier found that many dise-ises 
are caused by germs (bacteria).* His experi- 
ments proved that many bacteria are killed 
when milk is heated to a high enough tem- 
perature —a process called pasteurization 
Thus this French chemist, whom many of his 
contemporary doctors bitterly denounced be- 
cause he did not have a medical degree, be- 
came the father of modern hacterhiogy By 
conducting experiments similar to those of 
Pasteur, a German bacteriologist, Robert 
Koch, discovered the germs which cause tu- 
berculosis and cholera. 

Usler Introduces Antiseptic Surgery. 
An English physician, Joseph Lister, is said 
to have saved more lives by the introduction 
of his system than all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century together had sacrificed “Lis- 
ter’s system," based upon Pasteur's germ 
theory, was to kill the bacteria which cause 
infections during operations. He sterilized 
with carbolic acid not only the patient, but 
also the doctor, nurses, and instruments. Thus 
he introduced modem antiseptic surgery * 

Other Heroea in the War Againt Dieeaee. 
Just as English Lister had taught surgeons 

* Pasteur helped the wine industry by proving that, 
ii wne « Itept at a certain temperature, bacima 
cannot cause it to spoil. His knowledge of bactena 
also enabled Pasteur to save the silk industry of 
France. 

* Prior to Lbter, many physicians believed that 
certain kinds of pus were helpful in healing wounds 


how to kill germs, several Americans taught 
them how to kill Among those who first 
used ether as an anesthetic Imd been a doctor, 
Crawford Long, .-md a dentist, William Ntor- 
ton. In fact, medical history is filled with 
the names of people of ail nationafities who 
have w.xged war against disease and pain. 
A Russian, MelchmkofF, proved that the white 
corpuscles in the blood kill many germs. A 
Japanese, Noguchi, developed a prc\enti\e 
vaedne and a serum for curing yellow fe\-er. 
A Frenchman, Rout, discoicrcd the germ 
which causes diphtheria. A German, von 
Behring, discovered the serum used to in- 
oculate a person against it. And an American, 
Schick, discovered a test to determine 
whether a person is susceptible to or immune 
to it 

Florence Nightingale, an Englislmoman, 
helped to make nursing the noble and scien- 
tific profession that it is today. She found 
conditions frightful in the British camp and 
field hospitals during the Crimean War. She 
was shocked at seeing the wounded lying 
around in filthy beds, //regularly fed and 
poorly tended. The steps she took to bring 
order out of chaos in hospitals have been imi- 
tated a!! over the world. 


The Marvelous Medical Progress of the 
Twentieth Century. More medical progress 
has been made in the past fifty yean than 
in the previous 2-100 years since Ilippoaatcs 
{ page 92}, The average American baby bom 
m I900~had a life cxpcctanc)’ of about Jiity 
ve.ir\ The average Americ.m baby tom to- 
day tu$ a We expect. ency' of abaot smenty 


years His ch.'mces of enjoying good hcaUh 
are much greater. Roentgen’s invention of the 
X-ray enabled doctors to diagnose diseases 
moTC aecuritcly The X.ra>' is even used to 
treat certain dueases. Other raj-s, given off 
by radium, are today used in the treatment 
of cancer. Such elements which give off rays 
are called radiocetke Radium was extracted 
from *e romcnl filchhiende after many dii- 
courag.ng tapetiromt! by a husband-and- 
vnfn team, Kem and Mane Cnrie. Med, cine 
ha, aUo been mded by radioactive ra,-, pro- 
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Madame Curie, One of the Most Remarkable 
Women in All History. Why? 


duced in the generation of atomic energy. 

In recent years, it has been discovered that, 
although a man may eat hearty meals, parts 
of his body may be starving for lack of cer- 
tain vitamins in his diet. It was found that 
vitamins of one kind or another prevent such 
diseases as pellagra and scurvy, as well as 
many eye, skin, and bone troubles. In the 
early 1900’s, it was discovered, too, that some 
people are so affected by certain foods that 
they develop headaches, hives, asthma, or 
other ailments. In short, they are said to be 
allergic to these foods. Medical specialists 
in this field have helped thousands to better 
healtli by testing to determine what foods 
these people should avoid. 

Until 1922, a person suffering from dia- 
betes could not expect to live more than about 
two years. When a Canadian, Dr. Banting, 
discovered that diabetic patients could be 
treated with insulin, he made it possible for 
them to enjoy a normal life span. All kinds 
of infections and diseases have been cured 
by tire so-called miracle drugs recently dis- 
covered, These include the sulfa drugs, peni- 
cillin (discovered by British Dr. Fleming), 
and streptomycin (discovered by American 
Dr. Waksman). 

Medical progress has also been consider- 
ably advanced by blood transfusions and 


plastic surgery. Many doctors today realize 
that there is a close connection between men- 
tal disturbances and bodily ailments. Much is 
being done by psychologists and psychiatrists 
to make their patients mentally and emotion- 
ally healthy. The modern pioneer in this 
field was Austrian Dr. Freud.'*’ 

Still unconquered are such enemies of man 
as heart disease, cancer, multiple sclerosis, 
and the common cold. Unfortunately, too, 
there are many areas of the world where 
standards of health are not much higher than 
they were in the days of Hippocrates. 

Danvin Formulates His Theory of Evo- 
lution. Until about a century ago, it was 
commonly believed that men, plants, and ani- 
mals long, long ago looked exactly as they 
do today. In 1859 a book, On the Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection, de- 
nied that this was so. Its author, an English 
biologist, Charles Darwin, asserted that the 
appearance of men, plants, and animals is 
different today from what it was in the distant 
past and from what it will be in the far future. 
The slow and never-ending changes which 
go on all the time over the centuries, he said, 
explain this difference. This belief that the 
many complex forms of life today have de- 
scended from a few lower and simpler forms, 
gradually modified over a long period of time, 
is called evolution, 

Darwin maintained that there is a constant 
struggle for existence going on in all forms 
of life. He said that nature selects only the 
strongest and fittest to survive. Some species 
die out entirely when they cannot adapt 
themselves to changing environments. The 
descendants of the fittest inherit their special 
qualities. In time, then, according to Darwin, 
there will be very little resemblance between 
newcomers and their ancient ancestors. 

Darwin’s book became a best seller over- 
night. All over the world, people began to 

’ It is interesting tliat even in ancient times Plato 
\wote: This is the greatest error in the treatment 
ot si{^ness, that there are physicians for the body and 
physicians for the soul, and yet the tvvo are one and 
indivisible. 
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praise his ideas enthusiastically or to de- 
nounce them violently. Many of the books 
critics called it an attack on the bibJicaJ story 
of the creation. Some still do. In time, how- 
ever, many of these critics came to believe 
that evolution is a divine plan, just another 
example of God’s glorious work. 

’The Darwinian Theory illustrates that 
“there is nothing new under the sun." Hints 
at the theory of evolution appear in the works 
of ancient Greeks. In the eighteenth century 
particularly, certain scientists had laid the 
groundwork for Darwin. A Swedish botanist, 
Linnaeus, had named and classified plants 
and animals, thereby laying the foundations 
of the modem sciences of botany and zoohgy. 
A French biologist, Lamarck, had developed 
a theory of evolution somewhat similar to 
that of Danvin. An English geologist, LyeJI 
(Darwins friend), had given an evolutionary 
explanation of changes in the earth's surface. 
Lyell slated that slowly, over a period of mil- 
lions of years, our lakes, rivers, and mountains 
had been formed or changed by such natural 
forces as glaciers, floods, tides, or winds. To 
some extent also, Danvin oived his idea of the 
survival of the fittest to the Malthusian theory 
(page 432) that population tends to outstrip 
the food supply. 

Obviously, evolution was in the air. In 
fact, at about the same time that Danvin 
came to his conclusions on natural selection, 
another English naturalist, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, had come to similar conclusions in- 
dependently in far-off Malaya. The theory of 
evolution influenced fields other than science. 
Gradually more and more persons began to 
accept the idea that change is inevitable 
(page 6} and part of the natural order of 
things. 

Mendel Modifies the Darwinian Theory* 
Although scientists accept the Darwinian 
Theory, further experimentation has added 
changes and new interpretations to H. Thus 
the theory of evolution itself became subject 
to evolution. For example, a monk named 
Mendel carried on experiments with the 

cross-breeding of plants. He disco\’eTei that 



Johonn Gregory Mendel. Why should history 
pupils Qs well 01 biology pupils knew about the 
contributions of men like Mendel? 

through natural selection new types may arise 
suddenly instead o! over a long period o! 
time. Such types are called mutations. Men- 
del’s laws of heredity — to which others con- 
tributed later — have been of great help in 
the scientific breeding of animafs and plants. 

Explorer# Advance Science. Scientific 
expeditions of explorers have greatly aided 
biologists and other scientists. About 1800, a 
German naturalist. Alexander von Humboldt, 
had led such an expedition throughout South 
America More detailed knowledge of the 
plants, animals, and minerals of Asia was ob- 
tained through the explorations of a French 
missionary. Hue. Similar information on 
Africa was obtained by Lmngstonc and Stan- 
ley, and later on the Arctic region b>’ Nor- 
way's Nansen, America's Tear)', and others, 
and on Antarctica bj' Tionvays Amundsen, 
Americas and others 

Dalton Open# the Door to the Atomic 
Age- Nineteenth-century Britain produced 
not only a Darwin, but also a Dalton. John 
Dalton dexeloped the atomic theory that all 
matter is made up of minute particles, atomt. 


which can be neither created, nor divided, 
nor destroyed. Modern scientists estimate 
that a spoonful of water contains a million 
billion billion atonas. Dalton stated that one 
element, such as oxygen, can be distinguished 
from another element, such as hydrogen, by 
the weight of its atoms. However, according 
to Dalton, the atoms of one element unite 
with the atoms of another in a given ratio to 
form compound atoms called molecules. For 
example, two atoms of hydrogen combine 
with one atom of oxygen to form a molecule 
of water (H 2 O), 
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Lavoisier. After he was guillotined in the Reign 
of Terror, on observer remarked: "Only a mo- 
ment to cut off his head, and perhaps a century 
before we shall hove another like if." 

Like Darwin ’s theory of evolution, Dalton s 
atomic theory was not entirely new. And it, 
too, has been corrected and clarified by more 
recent scientists. Back in the fifth century 
B.C., the Greek Democritus had expressed the 
idea that matter is composed of atoms. In 
the eighteenth century, an Englishman, 
Priestly, and a Frenchman, Lavoisier, ^ had 

sjviany consider Lavoisier the father of modern 
chemistry. 


laid the basis for modern chemistry. For cen- 
turies it had been commonly believed that 
there were only four basic elements: earth, 
air, fire, and water. Lavoisier helped to dis- 
credit this belief by proving that fire, for ex- 
ample, is merely the chemical combination of 
a gas which he called oxygen with other ele- 
ments. Today, scientists know of more than 
one hundred elements. These are arranged 
according to their atomic numbers in what is 
called a Periodic Table. 

The Atomic Age; Both a Promise and 
a Threat. For fifty years after his death, 
many scientists thought that Dalton’s atomic 
theory was false. However, by 1900, not only 
was the atomic theory confirmed, but im- 
portant new discoveries were made concern- 
ing it. For example, it was found that the 
atom is not the tiniest particle of matter, but 
has within it so-called protons, electrons, and 
neutrons. Experiments proved that the atom 
itself can be smashed or split. An element 
which lends itself well to splitting (fission) is 
uranium, of atomic weight 235 {U-235), Split- 
ting U-235 leads to a chain reaction, the split- 
ting of one atom setting off the splitting of 
another and releasing tremendous energy in 
the process. Atomic energy is called "the 
basic energy of the universe.” Some sources 
of uranium are Canada, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Belgian Congo. Scientists of many lands, 
including Englishman Rutherford, Danish 
Bohr, German-born Einstein, and American 
Oppenheimer, experimented with producing 
atomic energy. 

Atomic energy may usher in the greatest 
era in the history of mankind. Atomic re- 
search has led to new methods of treating 
diseases such as cancer, of determining the 
rate of growth in plants, and of following the 
pace at which a machine is wearing out. 
Atomic energy may eventually be widely 
used as a source of heat and power, thus 
vastly increasing production in agriculture 
and industry and raising standards of living 
throughout the world. 

But atomic energy may also mean the end 
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of civilization. When the United States 
dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
Japan, during World War If, more than half 
the city was wiped out. Since then, far more 
deadly atomic bombs have been produced 
and more efRcient means have been devised 
for delivering them. Some scientists have es* 
timated that the death toll in one day of 
atomic warfare could run as high as forty 
millions. That is why many feel that the 
survival of civilization depends upon suc- 
cessful international control of atomic energy 
(Chapter 27). 


In 1952, a new type of bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb (H-bomb) was tested. Its power was as 
great as (hat of five million tons of TNT. (The 
power of the atomic bomb which destroyed 
Hiroshima was erjuiv alent to twenty thousand 
Ions of TNT.) furthermore, it would be pos- 
sible to build an H-bomb, but not an atomic 
bomb, in any size. The first H-bomb cv 
ploded at Eniivetol: in 3932 released destruc- 
tive power equal to 5,000,000 tons of TNT. 
All this means a heav 7 ' responsibility for gov- 
ernments, and perhaps an even heavier re- 
sponsibility for schools and churches. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Terms to Identify 

cias$icism • romonticlsm • Victorian Age • reol- 
•im • noturoiism • jwpresslonhm • cubism * sur- 
reolUtn • functionalism in architecture • vaccina- 
fion • hydrophobia • posfeurijollon • or^lijeptic 
surgery • anesthetics • X-ray • rodlooctive rays • 


vitamins * ollergles • insulin • miracle drugs • psy- 
chiatrists • theory of evolution * mutotions ' atomic 
theory • molecules • Periodic Toble • fission • 
U'235 • A-bomb • H-bomb * Dorwin • bnnoeus • 
lomarck • Lyell • Mendel • Dolton 


Questions to Check Basic Inforntolion 


1. Mention three characteristics of classicism. 

2. Of the classicists discussed, select the (o) fvro 
writers, (b) two artists, and (c) two musiclons 
who appeal to you most. Tell why. 


3. Point out woyi in which romonfiasm differs 

from classicism. < 

4. Of the fomonticists discussed, select the (oJ 
two musicians, (b) two writers, ond (c) tw® point' 
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ers whom you would like lo know more about. 
Tell why. 

5. Prove by examples that romanticism was 
strongly influenced by political and economic 
conditions in the early nineteenth century. 

6. Prove by examples that realism was strongly 
influenced by political and economic conditions 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 

7. Of the realists discussed, select the (a) two 
artists, (b) two musicians, and (c) two writers 
whom you would like to know more about. Tell 
why. 

8. Indicate some distinctive characteristics of lit- 
erature, music, and art in (a) the United States, 
(b) Latin America, (c) Japan, (d) any other area. 


9. Select five of the medical scientists men- 
tioned who you think did most to prolong life 
or preserve health. Give reasons for your choices. 

10. Sum up the marvelous medical progress of 
the twentieth century. 

1 1 . Show that the work of (a) Darwin, (b) Lin- 
naeus, (c) Lamarck, (d) Lyell, (e) Malthus, ond 
(f) Mendel was connected. 

12. Mention ways in which explorers might con- 
tribute to science. 

13. Prove by examples that throughout history, 
men of many nationalities contributed to the de- 
velopment of an atomic age. 

14. Prove that the atomic age is both a promise 
and a threat. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Appreciation, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1 . With others, using a large outline mop of the 
world, write the names of ten famous (a) writers, 
(b) artists, or (c) scientists on the native country 
of each. Indicate also the century in which he 
or she lived. Make your choices from every period 
of history and every area of the world. 

2. Using anthologies such as Adventures in 
World Literature by Inglis and Stewart, Gardner's 
Art through the Ages, or Thompson's Cyclopedia 
of Mask and Musicians, read up on the (a) clossi- 
clsfs, (b) romanticists, or (c) realists you want to 
know about. 

3. In committee, plan and prepare a bulletin 
board exhibit of examples of classicist and ro- 
manticist and realist art. Borrow or purchase 
prints from a museum. 

4. For a group research project, with the help 
of the librarian prepare a report on social and 
cultural life in any country during the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century. Include discussion of (a) 
clothing, (b) manners, (c) dances, (d) furniture, 
(e) architecture, and (f) other information you 
find interesting. 

5. Write a biographical sketch of any (o) writer, 
(b) artist, (c) musician, or (d) scientist mentioned 
in this chapter. Include a discussion of how his 
work was influenced by the times in which he 
lived and of how he influenced his times. 

6. Join a guided tour in a museum. Take notes 
on any phase of the arts since the Renaissance. 
Compare your notes with those of a classmate. 


7. With some classmates, listen to the records of 
or attend a concert on the music of some of the 
great musicians. Compare your classmates' reac- 
tions with your own and with those of your music 
teacher. 

8. Write a report entitled "Nationalism in Music 
(or; in Art, or; in Literature)," or one entitled "Lit- 
erature Which Expresses Sympathy for the Plain 
People" (see, for example, Charles Dickens). 

9. Read one chapter in a book by any one of the 
following historians: Macauloy, Gibbon, Carlyle, 
or Francis Porkman. Write your reactions to (a) 
the style and (b) the subject matter. 

10. Tell how any book you have read in your 
English class uses problems of modern times as its 
theme. 

11. Study some cartoons of Daumier or some in 
a current newspaper. To what extent (a) do they 
reveal, or (b) might they distort, history? 

12. From the newspapers clip articles about im- 
portant current figures in (a) art, (b) literature, 
(c) music, or (d) science. Indicate reasons for 
the importance of each. 

13. "We cannot go on indefinitely reviving re- 
vivals, Architecture must move on or die." — 
Walter A. Gropius, (a) Explain this statement, (b) 
With others, study the buildings in your commu- 
nity to see to what extent the statement would 
apply to them. 

14. From an anthology of world literature, select 
o poem by (a) an Asian, (b) an African, or (c) 
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a latt'n American wMch rfeols with some probfem 
faced by his people. Sum up In prose fhe affllude 
expressed. 

15. Prepofe <J mofchlng test on (a) great writers, 

(b) great musicians, (c) great artists, or (d) greet 
scientists. In Column I, list their names; in Col> 
omn It, one important work of each. Test your 
classmates on it. 

15. Check the newspaper for radio or television 
broadcasts of operas. After listening to one with 
a classmate, discuss your reactions to it. 

17. Note the histoncol significance of music by 
listening to a record of Tehoikovsk/s Overture, 
18)2 and reading up on it. 

18. With others, prepare a brief bibliogrophy 
of historical novels for the class, including ou* 
thor, title, ond theme of each. 

1^. Make a list of questions you would like to 
have doss experts answer on modern world (o) 
music, (b) science, (c) architecture, (d) pointing, 
(e) literature, (f) sculpture, (g) dromo, or (h) 
dancing. 

20. Select from Bonl's P/reside Book of folk- 
songs or Rugoff's A Harvest of World folk Toles 
those items which you would recommend to 
otheti. Tell why. 

21. With a cloismote, moke o ehort of the chor- 
actemtics of each which might help a person to 
recogniie a building in any one of the following 
styles of architecture; (a) Greek, (b) Romonesque, 


(c) Gothic, (d) Moslem, (e) Renalssonce, (0 mod- 
em. 

22. ff you Ore medieoJJy minded, reod the diop- 
ter on infectious ond contoglous diseoses In the 
Wells-Huxley book. The Science of We. Jot down 
whof you consider the five most Interesting points 
made. 

23. Colloborote in dromotizing the hardships 
foced by such scientists os Pasteur In getting their 
Ideas odopted. 

24. Write an essay entitled; "How Scientists 
fiuild Upon the Work of Other Scientists" "Oper- 
ations Before ond Since the Discovery of Anes- 
thesio," or "Florence Nightingale Inspired Me." 

25. As o committee member, interview either (a) 
a doctor, fb} a chemist, (c) a science teacher, or 

(d) a phormocist, and ask him whot he thinks fs 
the most important progress mode In his field in 
the post fiity yeors. Ask him also whot he thinks 
might be done to speed up progress In his field. 
In committee, help to summarize the findings. 

26. Reod ond report on some of the most recent 
articles listed In the Reeders' Guide on the uses 
of atomic energy. 

27. Write on Imoginory poge In the diory of 
yovr grondehiid telling how atomie energy boj 
offected hit life. 

28. Prepare o folk for o ponel discussion ofi 
"Would the world be better off if ofomic energy 
hod not been homessed?" 
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TO 1914 


The Cosf-s of War o Causes of Wars e Some Wars Between Rival Countries 
Before Modern Times o Some Wars Between Rival Countries in Modern 
Times c Some Wars Within Countries • The Peace Movement Before 
Modern Times o The Peace Movement in Modern Times • Some General 
Principles of International Law • Some Wortime Principles of Internationol 

Law 


. . Here before us lie the bodies of com- 
rades and friends. Men who until ve^terdav or 
last -vveeb laughed with us. job^d with' us, 
tramed with us. Men who were on the same 
sWps with us as we prepared to hit the beaches 

of this isl^d (Iwo Jima) Somewhere in 

this plot of ground there may lie the man who 
OTuld have discm-ered the cure for cancer. 
undCT one of these Christian crosses, or be- 
neath a Jewish Star of Da^id, there may rest 
now a man who was destined to be a great 
prophet - to find the way, perhaps, for all to 
hve m plentj^ with poverty' and hardship for 
none. Now they lie here silently in this sacred 
soil, and we gather to consecrate this earth in 
tneir memonv ...” 

~ Address on Iwo Jima 

b) Chaplam Roland B. Gittelsohn. 

Iwo Jima is a small island in the Pacific 
Ocean south of Japan. To capture it, in the 
closmg days of World War II, thousands of 
-^encan boys courageously gave their lives. 

a sense, the ideas expressed bv the Hvo 
Jnna chaplain might be a fitting memorial for 
tte biJhom of men of all nationalities and re- 
h^ons who have died in the thousands of 
battles throughout histor>^ As a foundation 
.or our study of the peace movement, we shall 


now study some of the costs and causes of 
w'ar and something about the different types 
of wars through the ages. 

The Costs of War 

Few persons w’ould question the need for 
preparedness in the world today. However, 
it is unfortunate that most of the tax money 
in most countries today goes to pay for past 
wars and to prepare for future wars. Much of 

e cost of modem w’ars is passed on to gen- 
erations yet unborn. If countries could feel 
eo ent that peace would be lasting, such 
moimy, instead of being spent on destruction, 
i™g t be used for constructive purposes. Mil- 
lions spent on medical research might lead 
to cures for leases now called incurable. 

L P^bs, highways, schools, and food and 
better homes and clothing might be made 
3 a e to more persons. By stimulating 
tte production of war materials, war forces 
ac ones to cut do^vn on the production of 
goods w^hich consumers need and enjoy. 
Many wars have been followed by wide- 
Prea isease, famine, unemployment, infla- 
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Ifon, depression, corruption, and immorality. 
Wars kiH off or cripple many of the youngest 
and the healthiest of male adults. Bombs 
dropped in modem wars have cost millions 
of civilian lives and destroyed libraries, 
schools, churches, and museums as well. Thus 
it might be said that in modem wars civilians 
as well as soldiers are on the front line. 

While a war is being waged, there is usu- 
ally unity within a nation and among its allies. 
When the war ends, suspicion, fear, jealousy, 
and hatred often tend to cause splits u-ithin 
each nation as well as among victorious allies. 
Furthermore, during wars and in periods 
following wars, civil liberties are frequently 
curbed, Wars often leave a heritage of hate 
which may lead to wars for revenge. Because 
of intense nationalism, modem wars have 
been savagely fought. The soldier who fought 
for a feudal lord or in the pay of a foreign 
long did not fight so intensely as a modem 
soldier fights for his nation. Because of the 
Jndustrial Kevofution, modem wars have 
been fought with more deadly weapons. Be- 
cause of imperialistic rivalries, modem wars 
are more widespread. 

Causes of Wars 

Throughout history, the causes of ^va^s 
have been remarkably similar. People have 
usually been svilling to fight to defend their 
country or community. Frequently, too, they 
have fought so-called holy wars to defend or 
extend their religious beliefs. City*^t^t^. 
tions, or empires have gone to war in every 
age to maintain the balance of power against 
rising competitors, to expand boundaries, or 
to get revenge for losses in previous wars 
Would-be dictators with ambition to rule 
much of the world have caused many wars. 

Often, just as those in power have fought 
to preserve their privileges, the underprivi- 
leged have fought to win some rights History 
is filled with wars fought for independence, 
such as the American and LaUn-American 
revolutions. And greedy groups or individoau 
have brought about wars in order to obtam 



This queilion ho* faced jhe blucksmhh ihretfgh' 
OM hiitery. How bo* he y*uoH/ answered It? 
Give proof. How }» the world enswering fhfi 
quejtion lodcjy? Why? 

fand, slaves, plunder, tribute, raw materials, 
precious metals, or markets. 

“Three cheers for war in general!" "War 
alone . . . puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
peoples who have the courage to fact* it." 
These quotations from dictator Mussolini, 
who seized control of Italy in 1Q22, illustrate 
the spirit of militarism. The tradition of mili- 
tarism has been one of the greatest obst.-icles 
to world peace through the ages. All coun- 
tries have tended to glorify thetr military 
heroes far above their great artists, sdenlislr, 
or religious leaders Militarists insist tliat 
man is by nature warlike and that vvar is in- 
evitable. Militaristic dictators like Mussolini 
have often made evil use of patriotic holidays, 
parades, and medals to arouse in their people 
a spirit of aggressive militarism. From ancient 
times, such political leaden and certain 
writers hax’e dramatized the glories of the 
battlefield and ignored its horron. To keep 
this W’arhke spirit burning, militarists liave 

t 
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“Grounded." 

In the light of your knowledge of the causes c 
wars, what other chains have held back worl 
peace? 


often used sdiools, newspapers, and the r; 
to arouse hatred of foreign countries. 
Aggressive militarism has been one of 
main causes of modem wars. Otlier causa 
dude imperialistic rivalries, aggressive 
honahsm, discontent arising from low sts 
ards of liWng, and intolerance toward la, 
religious, or national minorities. Anol 
main amse of modern wars is the fact 1 
such international agreements as do adst 
difficult to enforce. This situation is ol 


called internatiorwl anarchy. Many say that 
all tliese causes arise because the peoples of 
one nation do not understand tlie peoples of 
anotlier. Perhaps this avplains why, some- 
times, after a war is over and passions have 
cooled, many who have studied tlie situation 
come to the conclusion that the war might 
have been avoided. 

Some Wars Between Rival 
Countries Before Modem Times 

It has been said that, if the ancient Persian 
Empire had defeated the Greek citj'-states, 
we might have inherited an Oriental d\11iza- 
tion ratlier tlian a Western cidlization. In 
spite of the Greek wctorj', imperiahstic rival- 
ries between the city-states of Athens and 
Sparta soon led to tlie Peloponnesian Wars. 
As a result, tlie Greek peninsula was left so 
weak that it was absorbed first by Alexan- 
der s empire and later by the Roman Empire. 
Alexander s conquests brought about a fusion 
between tlie Orient and the West. Oriental 
influence on European and American life 
might have been mucli stronger if Carthage 
had defeated Rome in the Punic Wars. How- 
ever, tlie famed Cartliaginian general, Hanni- 
bal, though he scaled the Alps and won manv 
dctories, lost the last battle. 

After the collapse of tlie Roman Empire 
about 500 A.D., wars between feudal nobles 
kept Europe in constant turmoil. In 732, the 
Frankish leader, Charles Martel, defeated the 
Moslems at the Battle of Tours. This xictoty 
insured a Cliristian ratlier than a Moslem 
Europe. Over three centuries later, tlie con- 
ict between Cliristians and Moslems was 
renewed in die Crusades. Neitlier side w'On 
a clear-cut wctoty. Today, although Europe 
is Cliristian, western Asia and North Africa 
remain mainly Moslem. Before 1000 a.d., in- 
ant nations began to develop. The xactoty of 
t le French invader, Williani the Conqueror, 
at Ae Battle of Hastings in 1066 helped to 
oi a pow’erful England. England and 

1 X 7 ^?^ rivals for trade and territoty. 

ar roke out between them when the Eng- 
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lish king claimed the French throne. Joan 
of Arc’s victories in the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453) paved the way for the unification 
of France. At about the same time, Afongol 
conquerors, such as Genghis Khan, from the 
Far East were hammering at the doors of 
eastern Europe. 

Some Wars Between Rival 
Countries in Modem Times 

The horrors of modem warfare were first 
felt in the terrible Thirty Years’ War (I61S- 
1648), which was caused by national rival- 
ries and religious hatreds. Dynastic rivalries 
involved the Habsburg, Hohenzollem, and 
Bourbon families in many wars during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In this 
period, too, the Romanoffs \varred upon S\ve- 
den and Turkey to expand Russia’s western 
boundaries. 

By 17S6, nations were ready for those 
world-wide struggles for colonies and com- 
merce which were to plague modern times. 
The first of these was the Seven Years’ War. 
Later, militaristic Napoleon I tried to get 
control of the entire European continent His 
aggression was finally stopped at Waterloo In 
1815. The nationalistic wars of the nine- 
teenth and tiventieth centuries were fought 
both to form nations, such as Italy, Germany, 
and the Latin- American republics, and to 
break up empires, such as the Austrian and 
Turkish. Since about 1850, imperialistic rival- 
ries have been a major cause of wars. The 
Crimean and Russo-Turkish wars, for exam- 
ple, were caused by Russia’s desire to obtain 
the Dardanelles as an outlet to the Mediterra- 
nean. As we shall see, imperialistic rivalries 
in Africa, Asia, and the Near East also helped 
to bring about \Vorld Wars I and If- Mili- 
taristic aggression by dictatorships in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy was another important 
cause of World War 11. And in 1950, the 
United Nations condemned the North Kore- 
ans as aggressors for invading South 
As we shall see, this aggression was halted 
hy the co-operation of many nations. 
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Some Wars Within Countries 


Ibroughout history, groups within the 
same country have sometimes engaged in 
bloody conflicts. In ancient Sparta, for ex- 
ample, the helots, weary of bearing the bur- 
den of supporting the aristocTacy,, rose In 
rebellion. The rebellion was savagely sup- 
pressed. In ancient Rome, a bitter struggle 
broke out bcrivcen Marius, who claimed to 
represent the common people, and Sulla, 
the representative of the aristocrats. Sulla 
emerged triumphant from the mutual massa- 
cres. As perpetual dictator, he passed laws 
favoring the aristocrats. Rome had its slas’e 
uprisings, too. 

In fourteenth-century Europe, dosimfrod- 
den peasants revolted. Eixamples are the up- 
rising of the Jacquerie in France and Wat 
Tyler's rebellion in England Neither suc- 
ceeded At the end of the fifteenth century 
in England, a different kind of group conflict 
broke out. In the Wars of the Roses, groups 
of ivarring nobles competed for the throne 
of England. In these w.irs, the Tudor family, 
who were ancestors of Henry VJII and 
Queen Elizabeth I, won out. Similar conflicts 
developed on the continent of Europe and 
in China. 

Religious differences between Protestants 
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and Catholics also led to conflicts within na- 
tions. Such conflicts were followed in the late 
seventeenth century by struggles between dif- 
ferent classes. In some respects, the English 
Revolution (1688), the American Revolution 
(1775), and the French Revolution (1789) 
were struggles by the middle class to win 
rights and to reduce the power and privilege 
of the aristocratic class. Our own War be- 
tween the States (1861-1865) was caused by 
disagreements between the agricultural South 
and the industrial North. In recent years, 
bloody conflicts have occurred %vithin many 
countries beUveen such groups as radicals 
and reactionaries. Many democracies have 
tried to prevent such dangerous conflicts by 
reducing religious, political, or economic dis- 
crimination. For history has shown that spe- 
cial privileges granted any one group cause 
bitterness among the less favored. 

The Peace Movement Before 
Modem Times 

“They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks,” 
. . . “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” These 
sentiments are expressed in the Bible. Buddha 
in ancient India preached against violence. 
And Confucius in ancient China insisted that 
a government needs armies least of all. From 
ancient times, men have preached that the 
world can never achieve peace until all man- 
kind lives up to religious principles. The Pax 


Romana preserved a kind of universal peace 
by promoting unity among the many peoples 
living within the Roman Empire. Neverthe- 
less, there were frequent bloody feuds be- 
tween rival individuals and groups, and fre- 
quent skirmishes on the empire’s borders. The 
Christian Church of the Middle Ages at- 
tempted to lessen the horrors of warfare by 
forbidding fighting on certain days (the Truce 
of God). Later, certain Christian sects, not- 
ably the Quakers, condemned war entirely. 

In the fourteenth century, the poet Dante 
recommended that the governments of Eu- 
rope unite in a league for peace. A French- 
man, Pierre Dubois, proposed that differences 
among nations be settled by an international 
court, that war be outlawed, and that warlike 
nations be boycotted. For these reasons, 
some call Dubois the world’s first pacifist. 

The Peace Movement in 
Modem Times 

In early modern times, men of many na- 
tionalities suggested that European nations 
unite in a league to promote peace. Among 
them were French King Henry IV, an Eng- 
h'sh Quaker, William Penn, and French in- 
tellectuals, Voltaire and Rousseau. In 1713, 

suggested 

that the Christian states of Europe form a 
perpetual league for promoting peace and a 
court for settling international disputes, xvith 
decisions enforced by military action. 

In 1789, an Englishman, Jeremy Bentham, 
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recommended disarmament and the granting 
of independence to colonies. He denounced 
secrecy in international discussions and de- 
manded that all international agreements be 
published. In 1795, the German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant proposed a world league of 
all nations — not merely of the Christian na- 
tions of Europe. Kant blamed kings for war 
He predicted that, if all governments be* 
came republics, peace would be more cer* 
tain. His feeling was that, given a choice* 
the people would always vote for peace Kant 
also recommended abolition of standing ar- 
mies, and adoption of rules for making war- 
fare less cruel. 

After the Napoleonic Wars, Alexander I of 
Russia suggest^ the Holy Alliance. Its pur- 
pose was to build a peace based upon Chris- 
tian principles and backed by European 
monarchs, Unfortunately, this Holy Alliance 
soon gave way to the Quadruple Alliance, 
which suppressed democracy and nal/onaJism 
throughout Europe. In this period, the big 
European powers held conferences whenever 
change threatened existing governments or 
their territories. This practice, called the 
Concert of Europe, was designed to presene 
the power of the aristocratic classes. Yet it 
did help to prevent a general European war 
for a period of one hundred years (1815- 
1914). 

In a sense, the Concert of Europe resem- 
bled the balance-of-power policy. Both at- 
tempted to prevent any one power from dom- 
inating the continent of Europe. However, 


the balance-of-power polic>' had in 1756 
failed to prevent such a world-wide war as 
the Seven Years’ War. So, too, the Concert 
of Europe failed to prevent such regional 
wars as the Crimean War of 1853 and the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877. Furthermore, 
there were many local wars to achieve de- 
mocracy and nationalism. In the nineteenth 
and hventictb centuries, too, certain nations 
formed alliances in the hope of either avoid- 
ing wars or winning them. However, such 
alliances c.iused fear and suspicion among 
nations outside the alliances Outsiders often 
formed rival alliances, and war frequently 
resulted. 

In the nineteenth century, many peace so- 
CTCties sprang up, including the American 
Peace Society. Its founder, William Ladd, 
considered war so criminal that he con- 
demned even defensive wars. At this time, 
too. some nations began to settle some dis- 
putes not by war, but by submitting their 
arguments to a third neutral party for de- 
cision. This practice is called arbitration. In 
the nineteenth century, too, socialists argued 
that wars are caused by capitalism, and that 
only capitalists benefit from wars. They de- 
manded, therefore, that the workers of the 
world unite in opposition to war. However, 
when wars broke out, patriotism proved 
stronger than sodalism. The workers of one 
country were usually ready to go to war 
against the workers of another. Socialists 
were accused of causing bloody revolutions 
by encouraging class struggles between ricli 
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and poor. Moreover, it is pointed out, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was born 
in revolution, has engaged in many wars, and 
encourages revolutions in other countries. 

The peace movement has gathered strength 
in the past century. The Swedish discoverer 
of dynamite, Alfred Nobel, left a huge sum 
to award annual prizes to persons who do 
much to promote peace. A Scottish immi- 
grant to the United States, Andrew Carnegie, 
who made a fortune in steel, left millions to 
set up the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Its aim is to "hasten the aboli- 
tion of international war, the foulest blot 
upon our civilization.” In this period, too, the 
republics of the western hemisphere held 
frequent meetings to promote co-operation 
to prevent wars with one another. 

Two conferences were held at the Hague, 
a city in the Netherlands (in 1899 and 1907), 
in an effort to promote peace. The tsar of 
Russia called the First Hague Conference 
for the purpose of bringing about a reduction 
in armaments. This conference worked to es- 
tablish more humane rules of warfare. The 
use of poisonous gases and the bombing of 
cities, among other evil practices, were pro- 
hibited. The conference also established a 
court, the Hague Tribunal, to arbitrate dis- 
putes among nations. However, nations were 
not required to turn over their disputes to 
this court, nor to accept its decisions. The 
Hague Conferences failed to bring about a 
reduction in armaments. 

In spite of all these peace efforts. World 
War I broke out in 1914. A League of Nations 
was formed in 1919, and many conferences 
were held to promote disarmament (page 
551). During the early 1930’s, the hatred of 
war had grown so strong that many college 
students in many countries took a pledge 
never to fight in any war. These students 
realized the absurdity of such a blanket 
pledge, however, when their countries were 
threatened by invasion in World War II. 
Many of them gave their lives defending their 
countries. In 1945, the United Nations (Chap- 
ter 26) was established to promote peace. 


International Law in 
War and Peace 

“I saw prevailing throughout the Chris- 
tian world a license in making war of which 
even barbarous nations would have been 
ashamed.” This statement was made by the 
Dutch scholar, Hugo Grotius (1583-1645). 
Shocked by the horrors of the Thirty Years' 
War, Grotius wrote a book, On the Laws of 
War and Peace, which became the foundation 
of modern international law. Grotius, called 
the father of international law, got many of 
his ideas from the leagues formed by the 
Greek city-states which had exchanged am- 
bassadors and made treaties. He also studied 
the universal body of law developed by the 
Roman Empire, laws of the sea, and feudal 
customs. 

Some General Principles of Interna- 
tional Law, In modern times, nations have 
been brought closer together by improved 
transportation and communication and by 
increased world commerce. Thus there is an 
even greater need for international law. Here 
are some of the general principles of inter- 
national law which many nations have rec- 
ognized; All nations, large or small, are con- 
sidered equal before international law. All 
nations must respect the independence and 
territory of other nations. Interference in 
the internal affairs of any nation is prohibited. 
Each nation has the right to govern itself in 
whatever manner it desires. Each nation is 
required to live up to the terms of the trea- 
ties it signs. Freedom of the seas is guaran- 
teed to all nations. Each nation, however, 
controls its own territorial waters as well as 
the air above its territory. 

Some Wartime Principles of Interna- 
tional Law. There are certain specific rules 
of international law for wartime which most 
nations recognize in theory. For example, 
blockades must be effective in order to be 
respected by neutrals. This means that the 
blockading nation must station enough ships 
at the ports of the enemy to prevent other 
ships from entering or leaving. Passengers on 
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mercliant vessels are guaranteed that their 
safety will be assured before such vessels are 
sunk. 

The use of such cruel devices as poisonous 
gases, dum dum bullets,’ and bacteria in 
warfare is prohibited. Prisoners of war are 
guaranteed food, medical attention, and other 
rights similar to those of the soldiers of the 
country which has imprisoned them. Protec- 
tion is promised civilians of warring powers. 

As for neutrals, "free ships make free 
goods." This means that neutral merchant 
vessels may carry any cargo e.xcept war ma- 
terials — contraband — to any port. Neutral 
countries are also permitted to exchange am- 
bassadors or ministers, even >vith warring 


’ A dum dum bullet h one with a iioUaw now, 
which, on hitting a victini, expands to break bones 
and tear Hesh Few victinu of dum dum buUets 
survive. 


powers. Many of these principles were laid 
down in international treaties or conferences. 
For example, it was agreed at the Geneva 
Conference of 1664 that no warring power 
would attack hospitals or ambulances clearly 
marked with the Red Cross flag 
As we shall see, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (the M'orW Court) was 
set tip by the League of Nations and is now 
part of the United Nations. Both the League 
and the United Nations have tried to work 
out codes of international law which would 
be acceptable to all nations. Unfortunately, 
international law has frequently been vio- 
lated and violators have usually gone unpun- 
ished. ffowcs’cr, after ^V^orId ^^'■ar If, certain 
leaders of defeated Germany were tried by an 
international court at Nuremberg. Some were 
convicted of waging aggressive war and of 
committing crimes against humanity. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Questions to Cheek Basic Informotion 


L Discuss the heaviest costs of vvar through the 
ages, 

2. Show that the causes of war have not 
changeei much through the ages. 

3. In your own words, define inferootionol on- 
orchy. 

4. Give exomples of wars between rival coun- 
tries In ancient and medieval times. 

5. Give exampfes of wars caused by (o) dy- 
nastic, (b) noflonallsflc, and (c) Imperloliitic rivol- 
fies In modern times. 

6. For whot reasons were wars fought within 
countries In vorious periods of history? 

7. Review any three of the wars you hove men- 
tioned In c^uestions 4, 5, ond 6 and jot down their 
couses and results. 

8. Show fhof religions and religious teoderi In 
oil ports of the world hove been vifolly interested 
In the peoce movement throughout the ogei. 

9. Discuss specific contributions to the peoce 
movement of any three Indlviduoli In modem 
times. 


10. For whot reasons end by whet methods did 
the Concert of Europe try to preserve peace? 

1 1. Discuss (o) the reosons for the colling of the 
Hague conferences ond (b) their results. 

12. Why is Gretius Importont In the history of 
inlernotionol low? 

13. Sum up (o) seme generol principles of Inter- 
national low ond (b) some wortime principles of 
internoSionoi low. 

14. Define fo) mllitorhm, (b> oibitrctien, (c) con- 
traband. 

15. Identify in connection with the peace move- 
ment: (o) Donie, (b) Pierre Dubois, (c) Abbe de 
SI. Pierre, (d) Jeremy BeniHam, (e) Immonuel 
Kant, (f) Alexander I, (g) Wilhom lodd, (h) Alfred 
Nobei. (i) Andrew Cornegie. fj> Genevo Confer- 
ence of 1864. 

16. Discuss the differences between nofionol law 
and intemationol low. 

17. Indicofe the weoVnesses of the Hogue Tribu- 
nal. 

18. Discuss the Nuremberg triols. 
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1. Show that the "Memoriai Address on Iwo 
Jimo” appeals to both the heart ond the head. 

2. Explain how the costs of modern wars are 
passed on to generations as yet unborn. 

3. Classify the causes of wars throughout his- 
tory under the headings Polifical, Economic, and 
Social. 

4. Write your own reflections on any three of 
the causes of wars. 

5. Why is it difficult to get rid of international 
anarchy? 

6. What do you think might be done to avoid 
(a) wars between rival countries ond (b) wars 
within countries? 

7. Why is if not surprising that religious organi- 
zations have taken a leading role in the peace 
movement? 


Give your reaction to any two of the various 
peace proposals made by individuals mentioned 
in this chapter. 

9. Review the Concert of Europe to find out how 
peaceful were its methods to bring about peace. 
Discuss. 

1 0. Why do alliances organized to try to prevent 
wars often help to cause wars? 

11. What is your opinion of the efforts of the 
Hague conferences to make warfare less cruel? 

12. How was the Hague Tribunal handicapped 
from the start? 

13. What would you add to (a) the general prin- 
ciples of international law and (b) the wartime 
principles of international law? Tell why. 

14. For each of the principles of internafionai 
law, point out why it is needed. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 

8 . 


Recommended Reading for Unit Seven 

(Books preceded by an asterisk (*) are easy to read.) 


Bauer and Peyser, How Music Grew from Prehis- 
toric Times to the Present. Well-illustrated 
and readable history of music from earliest 
times. 

*Bolton, Famous Men of Science. 

Bradley, No Place to Hide. Record of atomic 
tests at Bikini. 

Cheney, Story of Modern Art. Both pictures and 
text help to develop understanding and ap- 
preciation of modern art. 

Cheney, A World History of Art. Emphasis on 
painting and sculpture. 

Cottier and Jaffe, Heroes of Civilizaiion. For 
more information on such scientists as Lavoi- 
sier, Pasteur, Lister, Metchnikoff, and Einstein. 

Croven, Men of Art. 

Craven, A Treasury of Art Masterpieces. In- 
cludes about 150 colored reproductions of the 
world s masterpieces and interesting com- 
ments on each. 

Curie, Madame Curie. Foscinating story of the 
scientific work and family life of the remark- 
able woman who with her husbo^ ' >- d 


Garland, History of Medicine. Even if you don't 
expect to be a doctor, read this for its rich 
information and human interest. 

Gassner, Masters of the Dramo. The drama 
throughout history. 

Hecht, Explaining the Atom. Readable even if 
you are not a scientific expert. 

Hogben, From Cove Painting to Comic Strip. Full 
of chuckles, facts, and beautiful illustrations. 
Historicol study of man's communication by 
means of pictoriol symbols. 

Hoover and Gibson, Basis of Lasting Peace, 
Historicol survey of peace efforts. 

Jaffe, Crucibles: the Life and Achievements of 
the Great Chemists. 

*Kainz and Riley, Exploring Art. Designed to 
promote a greater appreciation of art. 

*Krehbiel, How to Listen to Music. Designed to 
promote a greater appreciation of music. 

‘Lewellen, You ond Atomic Energy and Its Won- 
derful Uses. 

Macy, Sforv r,f World's Literature. Emphasis 

on Pr - ¥ - . !•» . r\ . — J 
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UNIT EIGHT; 1014 TO 1945; FIIOM WOJILD I 

Tnnoucn world wah ii 


CHAPTER 22 .... WORLD WAR I, 

BORN OUT OF PAST 
EVILS, GIVES BIRTH 
TO SOME NEW EVILS 


Basle Couses of World Wor I • from Crisis to Crisis to the Crisis at Serajevo 
• The Sarajevo Crisis Leads to o Choin Reaction • World War I: Stress 
on Defense, Staying Power, end Morale o Staying Power Promoted by Con* 
trofs, Blockodes, end Submarines • Slaying Power Promoted by Building 
Morale • The Central Powers Win Many Betties, But Allied Staying Power 
IsStronger • The Germans inflict Terrible Losses on the Rusiions • 1917: 
Moinly a Dork Year for the Allies • The Entry of the United States Brightens 
Up the Allies' Dark Yeor • The Allies Knock Out the Centrol Powers o The 
Poris Peace Settlement: Dreamt Cloth with Reolltles e Results of World 
War I: A World Herd Hit end Greotty Changed • The Peoee Movement 
between Two Wars (1919«1939> • The Leogue of Notions Strongly In* 
flueneed by the Big Powers • The League Hondtes Soeiol end Economic 
Problems and Political Disputes • Some Obstacles to the Leogue's Success • 
Alliances, Peace Pacts, and Disarmament to Promote Security 


One Sunday late in June, 1914, in the little 
town of Sarajevo, Bosnia, a fanatical Serbian 
nationalist pumped bullets into the heir to the 
A^ustrian throne, Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, and his wife. This assassination was 
the immediate cause of World War I. For 
years before the assassination, many Euro- 
peans had been expecting a great war to 
break out at any time. Hatred, fear, suspi- 
cion, and ambition among nations had long 
charged the European atmosphere with a 
kind of electricity, tlie assassination was only 
the spark which set it off. But why did the 
Serbian nationalist want to murder the royal 
pair? Why did what seemed like a local ind- 


dent SIX weeks later iinolve not only Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia, but also Germany, llus- 
sia, France, Belgium, and Great Biitnin in 
war? To answer these questions, a study of 
the basic causes of World War 1 is needed. 
Tlie roots of these causes are sunk deep into 
the nineteenth century. 

Basic Causes of World War I 

The A’ew A’atlonollsni Bre«In Strong 
Ilatrefla. *T could not sec for my generation 
any reason for existing, unless It were for the 
hope of recoNcring our lost pro\inccs." Tills 
statement concerning Alsace-Lorraine, f 
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The Arrest of the Assassin of Archduke Fronds 
Ferdinand on June 28, 1914. In a sense, the world 

hos not yet recovered from this assassination. 
Discuss. 


a French statesman, Poincar^ iUustrates tie 

Frenchmen 

before 1914. It is obvious that such national- 
^is might even welcome a war of revenge. 

Jntic Itahans to take from Austria what they 
considered their lost pro^^^ces, the ItaHan- 
speaking areas Trentino and Trieste (Italia 
Irredenta, „e 3S6). Pofa. nj^l fc' £ 

“'™ ”a°» re-' 

Stored. As we know, there lived in the emnires 
of Austria-Hungary and Turkey subject peo 

empires.'’ ^WaUrA^^aSuga^ 

nation, considered itself fte protect 
Sla™ peoples. TUe Pen-SheJ (p""4 
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clashed w'th a similar attitude on the part ol 
Germany, Pan-Germanism. Austria-Himgaiy, 
wdth its large Slan'c population, was espe- 
cially worried about Russia’s Pan-Slavism. 

Keeping these passions at fever pitch w'as 
the intolerant spirit of the new nationalism 
(page 396). Super-patriots fanatically and 
deHantly ranted about their nafa'onal honor 
and stirred up hatred of other nations. 

militarism Breeds More Militarism. In 
such an atmosphere of hatred, fear, and sus- 
picion, big armies and naries were inevitable. 
And big armies and navies aroused more 
hatred, fear, and suspicion. Europe became 
an armed camp as each nation tried to outdo 
the others in increasing its armaments. Most 
nations in continental Europe increased their 
regular armies and also built up large citizen 
armies by drafting all able-bodied men for a 
period of compulsory military service. Rival- 
ries in building navies also added to Europe’s 
heavy tax burden. Supportmg this mad mih- 
taiy race were many career army and navy' 
men and munitions manufacturers, such as 
toe Krupps in Germany, Many statesmen felt 
toat, with a big army and navy behind them, 
toeir words would count for more at interna- 
honal coherences. Over a century earlier, 
Pnissian Frederick the Great had expressed 
feehng thus.- “Diplomacy without force 

« Me music without instruments.” Thepow- 

erM, lanhovvning Prussian Junkers, who 
mde up die ^gh officer core of the German 
beheyed that war was a noble game- 
tov m ^^'^ers were the most wor- 

snS”! ''I belief was vvide- 

“ Germany, 

far mf ’ high mihtary officials had 

biph . in the government than 

high civuhan officials. 

Breeds Intense Rivalries, 
industri 1- oJ ° imperialism we saw how 

for in\ materials, markets, and fields 
to som! “ ■n* ^ggle led 

unsettled S Afe* ““f '^ere left 

Fore^lr Balkans, 

pie, German East Africa blocked the 
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dream of Britons who wanted to build a 
Cape-to-Cairo railroad. In China, Germany 
was giving Britain fierce competition for 
spheres of influence and concessions. Ger- 
many and Italy, unified too late to get the 
best colonies, were dissatisfied with what 
was left. Nationalism and militarism were 
closely associated with imperialism, for na- 
tionalists and militarists, among others, 
gloried in seeing their country’s flag wave 
over colonies in many parts of the world. 

International Anarchy Leads to Rival 
International Alliancea. In the tense period 
before 1914, each nation was a law unto 
itself. International anarchy (page 524) pre- 
vailed, for nations had little faith in inter- 
national law or international organizations. 
There was no effective authority to which a 
nation might appeal when it felt that it was 
the victim of aggression. Groping for some 
guarantee of security, or perhaps hoping to 
strengthen themselves for an aggressive step, 
nations loined alliances. 

A Triple AUience Helps to Breed a 
Triple Entente. Bismarck was a shrewd tac- 
tician in the game of international politics. 
He knew that France would never forget its 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War. He 
therefore devoted himself to keeping France 
from making allies at the same time that he 
went about winning allies for Germany. Such 
a policy, he thought, would maintain the 
peace of Europe and enable Germany to 
strengthen itself at home. In 1882 he com- 
pleted the formation of a Triple Alliance, 
made up of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy. Austria-Hungary was glad to join this 
secret defensive alliance because Russia was 
an aggressive rival of Austria in the Balkans. 
Italy joined because of bitterness toward 
France for having just made a protectorate 
of Tunis in North Africa. Italy had wanted 
Tunis because it was ;ust across the .Mediter- 
ranean from Italy and was inhabited by 
many Italians. 

Bismarck was terrified that France might 
form an alliance with Russia, thereby encir- 
cling German)'. To keep Russia friendly, he 


had signed a separate scctcI agreement with 
that countT)’ behind Austria’s back. How 
enraged the Austrians would have been if 
they had Imovv’n that this treaty recognized 
that Russia had certain special rights in (he 
Balkans! To keep the British friendly, Bis- 
marck for some time refused to compete with 
them in struggling for colonics or in building 
a big navy. Thus Bismarck had accomplished 
his purpose of winning allies and keeping 
France friendless. 

Then, in 1890, Kaiser William 11 dismissed 
Bismarck and discontinued the treaty vvith 
Russia. The kaiser had dedded to throw* 
Germany’s full support to Austria-Hungary', 
This gave France an opportunity to win a 
friend in Russia. France lent huge sums to 
the Russians to help them industrialize and 
to build the Trans-Siberian railroad- In 1894, 
France and Russia signed a secret defensive 
alliance, which they agreed to keep as long 
as the Triple Alliance existed. Now William 
n further reversed Bismarck's policy by 
antagonizing Britain He began to compete 
with the British for colonies and in bulling 
a big navy. He showed friendliness to the 
Boers in their war w’ith the British Further- 
more, Germany in 1903 began extending from 
Constantinople to Baghdad the railroad 
which ran from Berlin to Constantinople The 
British were afraid that this road would give 
Germany tremendous economic influence in 
the Turkish Empire and also threaten the 
Dritbh lifeline to India Finally, Germany s 
rapid industrialization was maicing the Ger- 
mans serious rivals of the British in the 
world’s markets. Thus Creiit Bntain v^-as 
throwm into the arms of a France e.iger for 
friends The two countries settled their dif- 
ferences in North Africa (page 4S3) and in 
1904 came to a fnendJy understanding 

France now wanted to make its tv'^o new 
friends, Russia and Britain, friends of ea^ 
Other But the obstacles were great Britain 
had long opposed Russia s attempts to get 
Constanfinopie, also, the hvo nations were 
imperialistic rivals in the Middle East (page 
452/ But now that both /eared Cerzsrzr 
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more than they feared each other, they came 
to terms. In the same year that they parti- 
tioned Persia, they formed with France a 
defensh’e alliance, the Triple Entente. Now 
Europe was split into two armed camps, the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 

Lj'ing, spying, and trickery were some- 
times practiced by diplomats against their 
onm allies. So much was shrouded in secrecy 
that even high officials in the same govern- 
ment did not know what agreements had 
been made. Usually the people were the last 
to know by what agreements their diplomats 
had bound them. A Russian soldier fighting 
to defend his homeland in World War I did 
not know that he was also fighting to acquire 
Constantinople. For these reasons, some in- 
clude secret diplomacy among the basic 
causes of World War I. 

From Crisis to Crisis to the 
Crisis at Sarajevo 

From 1905 to 1914 there was a series of 
international crises, any one of which might 
easily have caused World War I to break out 
earlier than it did. Two of these crises 
occurred over Morocco. These crises arose 
because Kaiser William II was violently op- 
posed to France’s efforts to make a protector- 
ate of Morocco. Because Germany’s colonies 
were pretty worthless, the Germans hated 
to see North Africa being divided behveen 
Great Britain and France (page 464). With 
Russia engaged in a war \vith Japan in 1905, 
William II thought this would be a good 
time to test the strength of the Triple En- 
tente. He made threatening gestures in 1905 
and in 1911 and got his answer. Britain firmly 
supported its ally, France, on both occasions. 
Germany backed down. 

In 1908, whOe a revolution was going on in 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary annexed the rivo 
Balkan prownces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Technically these were Turkish territory, but 
in 1878 at the Congress of Berhn (page 484), 
they had been given to Austria-Hungary to 
administer. Because the population of these 


provinces was mainly Slavic, both Russia and 
Serbia protested the annexation.^ Further- 
more, this action would make it more difficult 
for Serbia to realize its dream of getting an 
outlet on the Adriatic Sea. Russia’s allies, 
France and Britain,' would not support the 
protests. Russia, weakened by both a revolu- 
tion and the war with Japan in 1905, backed 
down. The peace of Europe was shakier than 
ever because of the burning hatred for 
Austria-Hungary left in the hearts of the 
Serbs. 

In 1912, encouraged by Russia, the Balkan 
states of Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Mon- 
tenegro declared war on Turkey. Speedily 
they defeated Turkey and divided up almost 
all of its European territory. At last the Serbs 
obtained their port on the Adriatic — through 
the annexation of Albania. But they did not 
have it long. Austria, backed by Italy and 
Germany, demanded that an independent 
Albania be set up. 'The Triple Entente, al- 
though sympathetic to Serbia, backed down. 
Bulgaria had gained much territory from the 
first Balkan War. Bulgaria’s Balkan allies 
wanted it to share its spoils with them. When 
Bulgaria refused, a second Balkan War broke 
out in which the Bulgarians were soundly 
thrashed. Turkey, too, pounced upon Bul- 
garia to recover a small section of its lost 
territory. All the Balkan allies made gains. 
Serb territory was doubled. Austria was 
now furious. The Austrians feared that the 
Slavic peoples in Austria-Hungary would 
want to unite with this Greater Serbia. Secret 
societies among Slavic peoples in both Serbia 
and Austria multiplied to achieve this union. 
One of them, the Black Hand, had as its 
slogan Union or Death.” It was a member 
of this society who assassinated Archduke 
Ferdinand and his wife. In this crisis, neither 
side backed down. And World War I began. 


* Actually a Bussian diplomat had negotiated a 
secret agreement approving such an annexation. But 
m reton Austria-Hungary was supposed to help get 
e btraits open to Russian vvarships. It was only 
when Austria-Hungary refused to live up to its part 
o the bargain that Russia complained. 
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m/^fA INVADES GERMANY) GERMANY INVADES FRANCE, 

BUT DOES NOT DECLARE WAR: ENGLAND'S DECISION TODA Y- 
BELGIUM MENACED, LUXEMBURG AND SWITZERLAND INVADED- 
G ERMAN MARKSME N SHO OT DOWN A FRE NCH AEROPLANE 


The Sarajevo Crisis Leads 
to a Chain Reaction 

Some Austrian officials thought that the 
assassination gave Austria-Hungary an excel- 
lent excuse to crush Serbia once and for all. 
They argued that it was better to wage war 
while Serbia was still relatively small than 
to wait until it grew larger and stronger. In 
short, they believed in what has been called 
preventive tear. One month after the assassi- 
nation, the Austrian government sent four 
harsh demands to Serbia and required an 
answer in forty-eight hours. The Austrians 
fell secure in making these deliberately harsh 
demands because the German government 
had promised to support Austria no matter 
what demands were made. The Serbs ac- 
cepted all the demands but one: the demand 
that Serbia permit Austrian officials to go 
into Serbia to hunt down those who bad 
plotted the assassination. The Serbs stig- 
geslcd that, if Austria were still dissatisfied, 
the dispute might be turned over to the 
Hague Court. Austria refused and on July 
28tli declared war. 

And then the chain reaction, which many 
had predicted would result from the rival 
alliances, began. Uussia, foe of Austrw and 
friend of Serbia, began to mobilize its army. 
Germany asked Russia to demobilize Russia 
refused. Germany declared war on Russia. 
Germany asked Russia’s ally, France, its in- 
tentions. Tlie answer was vague Germany 
declarctl war on France When German)’ vio- 
lated Belgium’s neutrality (page 332) by 


sending troops to invade France by way of 
Belgium, Great Britain declared war. Britain 
looked upon a strong military power in con- 
trol of its little neighbor as a pistol pointed 
at its own heart. By the end of August, 
Japan. Britain’s ally in the Far East (page 
463), declared war Japan wanted to take over 
Germany’s possessions in the Far East. Tlic 
Turks, who h.id a secret treaty with the 
Germans, declared war on their long-time 
foe. Russia, in October. As usual, they feared 
Russia's ambition to get Constantinople. 

Italy refused to )oin its partners in the 
Triple Alliance on the grounds that they 
were fighting an oficnsive, not a defensive, 
war. Instead, the Jt.ali.'ins joined the side of 
the Triple Entente in 1915. "niis side, known 
as the Alltcs. h.id promised in the secret 
Treaty of London that, after victor)’, Italy 
would receive its long-dcsired Italia Irre- 
denta from Austria Shortly aftenvards, Bul- 
garia joinctl Austn.'i, Germany, and Turkey, 
which were known as the Central Powers, 
Bulgaria wanted revenge for Serbia’s seizure 
of lemtory as a result of the second Balkan 
War By 1918 there were twenty-three na- 
tions on the side of the Allies against the 
four Central Powers 

Wbal nation or nations were guilty of 
causing World War I? No nation, or .'ll! the 
nations involveti in the chain reaction All 
had practiced policies which led them to a 
situation where none felt that it could back 
dow'n At the last minute, some of the lead- 
en of the great pow ers tried to keep the war 
from spreading, but it was too kite. 
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World War I: Stress on Defense, 
Staying Power, and Morale 

Trench Life, Weapons, and Methods 
of Fighting. iNtillions of men lived an under- 
ground existence through most of World 
War I. Opposing armies had dug long, zig- 
zagging trenches connected with other 
trenches behind these. Deep beneath the 
trenches at various points were underground 
shelters, called dugouls, where soldiers rested 
and where equipment was stored. Soldiers 
spent long, weary days of waiting in these 
muddy and often lice- and rat-infested 
trenches. The rattle of machine guns, the 
scream of bursting shells shot from cannon 
sometimes twenty miles away,- and the whine 
of rifle fire were some of the sound effects 
of trench life. Sometimes, after the enemy 
had been pounded for days or even months 
with heavy artillery barrage, the signal would 
be given for men to go over the top into 
no maris land (the area between the oppos- 
ing trenches). The men would inch their 
way across this often short distance on their 

-The Germans produced a jdant siege cannon 
which was so developed by the end of the war th,-'‘' 
it could fire into Paris from a distance of abo' 
seventy niilc.s. 


bellies, cut the barbed-wire entanglements, 
and hurl grenades at the enemy. Then, using 
pistols and bayonets, they would try to cap- 
ture his trenches. The capture often meant 
little, for there w^ere other trenches behind, 
and the trench was often recaptured. To gain 
just a few yards, thousands of men cour- 
ageously sacrificed their lives. 

World War I, largely because of the lack 
of offensive weapons, was a defensive war. 
The lines on the western front between Ger- 
many and France, for example, changed little 
over a four-year period. At the start in 1914, 
the Germans tried to capture Paris. At the 
end in 1918, they were still trying to capture 
Paris, The Germans tried to create an effec- 
tive offensive weapon by using poison gas 
in 1915, in violation of agreements made at 
the Hague Conference in 1907. In agony and 
terror, French troops fled from their trenches. 
This surprise offensive might have worked, 
had the Germans pressed their advantage. 
But French and Canadian reserves were 
rushed in. Using nothing but wet handker- 
chiefs to protect their faces, they plugged 
the gap in their line. Later, chemists pre- 
. . ' ’ d many diflFerent gases xvhich were used 
1 sides ari-i ^oops were equipped with 
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The British created an offensive weapon in 
the armored tank, which could plow through 
obslnjctions and spit fire in all directions. 
The airplane was introduced to warfare in 
World War I. But planes were not very* 
effective offensive weapons at this time, be- 
cause they were too frail, too slow, and too 
few. Often they were shot down by rifle fire, 
or by the nesvly in%ented anti-aircraft gun. 
The use of the airplane was at first confined 
to scouting the enemy, taking pictures of its 
position, and directing artillery fire. Some- 
times indiWdually and sometimes in squad- 
rons, pilots would drop light bombs or fire on 
enemy pilots, using pistols or nfles or, toward 
the end of the war, light machine guns. As 
compared with tank and air warfare in 
World War II, tank and air warfare in World 
War 1 only hinted at the shape of things 
to come. 

Slaying Power Promoted liy Controls, 
Blockades, and Submarines. Because it was 
soon obvious that World ^^'ar I was going to 
be long-drawn-out, nations took drastic steps 
to build up their staying power. Many go%'- 
ernments took over railroads, controlled pro- 
duction, rationed food and fuel, and fixed 
wages and prices. Everj'onc not on the 
fighting front was expected to do his part on 
the home front. It was made clear that fac- 
tory workers, farmers, chemists, and engi- 
neers could win battles as well as soldiers. 


The British navy pla)t!d a strong role in 
ruining Germany’s staying power. It set up 
a Ught blockade of German and Austrian 
ports. Thus Austrians and Germans suffered 
severe shortages of such items as food, cot- 
ton. copper, rubber, and oil. In desperation, 
the German fleet, which had been bottled up 
in the Kiel Canal, ventured into the North 
Sea. There, in 1916, at the Battle of Jutland, 
off the Danish coast, more British ships were 
sunk than German. But the British forced the 
German fleet back to Kiel, where it remained 
until the end of the w-ar. The British fleet 
practically rid all waters of German naval 
and merchant ships. This meant that the 
ships of the Allies could bring in food, war 
supplies, and soldiers from all parts of the 
British Empire and elsewhere. 

To maintain their slajing power and to 
destroy’ that of the Allies, the Germans made 
extensive use of the submarine, never before 
used in warfare. The stealthy submarines* 
deadly torpedoes destroyed so much Allied 
shipping tlul for a time the Allies feared that 
their cause was lost. Some means used by 
the Allies to combat submarine warfare were 
depth bombs, laying of mines, and traveling 
in conv oys escorted by warships. 

Staying Power Promotetl by Building 
Morale. But staying pow er also requires that 
the people believe in the righteousness of 
their cause and have confidence that their 
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side will win. In short, morale must be high. 
The Allies publicized to their own people 
and to the world some startling German 
statements. For example, concerning the in- 
vasion of Belgium, the German chancellor 
had called the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality “a scrap of paper,” Allied propa- 
ganda pictured the Germans as brutal bar- 


barians ruled by a ruthless autocrat de 
termined to destroy civilization. Germai 
propaganda charged the Allies with a devil 
ish plot to monopolize world trade and colo 
nies and to crush Germany in an “iron ring 
made up of enemy powers. Both sides tol 
horror stories about their enemies. In Vienni 
one company offered for sale to either sid 
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FROM WORLD WAR I THROUGH WORLD WAR II 



horror pictures with blank spaces for cap- 
tions to make the enemy look hke a monster. 
Newspapers on both sides were censored so 
as to stress gains rather than losses. 

The Central Powers Win Many Battles, 
But Allied Slaying Power Is Stronger. 

The WcH-Lflul German Flan Strikes Some 
Snags. The possibility of a two-front war had 
always been a nightmare to German mili- 
tarists. That is why Bismarck had been so 
eager to keep on friendly terms with Russia. 
That is why, too, the German General Staff 
many years before 1914 had worked out a 
plan to be put into immediate effect in case 
a two-front war should break out. Tlie first 
step of this plan was to reach Pans with 
lightning speed by slashing through Belgium, 
thus .avoiding the heavy French fortifications 
along the French-German border. Then, with 
France knocked out of the war, the German 
armies would be transported on Germany's 
efficient railways to the Russian front in the 
east. Tltere it was expected that the German 
army, the most efficient in the world, would 
easily defeat the Russian army, which was 
the largest in the world but ill equipped and 
poorly organized. 

The brave resistance of the Belgians under 
King Albert gave the French time to bring 
up more of their troops and the British time 
to land an army. But not until the Germans 
reached the Marne River, fifteen miles from 
Paris, were they stopped. Tliere, in early 
September 1914, a combined attack led by 
French commanders Joffre and Foch saved 
Paris. Tlie German plan had failed. Both 
annies dug in in trenches which stretched for 
six hundred miles from Switzerland to the 
North Sea. The Allies were fortunate in be- 
ing able to hold onto such channel ports as 
Calais and Dunkirk. 'Tlicy were unfortunate 
in losing to the Germans Luxembourg. Bel- 
gium, and nortlie.a5tem France. This gave 
the Germans control of fertile fields, s-aluaWc 
coal and iron mines, and many factories. 

An important reason for the failure of the 


German plan was the invasion of East Pnis- 
sia by the Russians Tlie Germans weakened 
their wcstcni front in France by withdrawing 
many troops to protect the eastern front. In 
a scries of battles, one of them at Tannen- 
berg, German troops led by Generals Hindcn- 
burg and Ludendorff forc^ the Russians out 
of German territory. Tlie Russian general was 
so ashamed of his sloppy strategy at Tanncn- 
berg that he shot himself. By the spring of 
1915, Hindenbtirg held considerable Russian 
territory. The Russians liad had some suc- 
cesses in the Austrian province of Galicia. 
But by the fall of 1915 the Austrians, aidotl 
by the Germans, drove the Russians out of 
Calida and Russian Poland. Soon, both sides 
dug in along a front, which, when Rumania 
was defeated In 1916, extended nine hundred 
miles from Riga on the Baltic to the Black 



This cartoon wo* published when Germany vio- 
lated the neutrality of Belgium in 1914. Il be- 
came (omou* in oU countries and hod a deep 
effect on world opinion. V/hot mode this corloon 
so effective? 
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side will win. In short, morale must be high. 
The Allies publicized to their own people 
and to the world some startling German 
statements. For example, concerning the in- 
vasion of Belgium, the German chancellor 
had called the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality “a scrap of paper.” Allied propa- 
ganda pictured the Germans as brutal bar- 


barians ruled by a ruthless autocrat de 
termined to destroy civilization. Germai 
propaganda charged the Allies with a devil 
ish plot to monopolize world trade and cok 
nies and to crush Germany in an "iron ring 
made up of enemy powers. Both sides tol 
horror stories about their enemies. In Vienni 
one company offered for sale to either sid 
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liorror pictures with blank spaces for cap- 
tions to make the enemy look like a monster. 
Newspapers on both sides were censored so 
as to stress gains rather than losses. 

The Central Poners Win Many Battles, 
But Allied Staying Power Is Stronger. 

The Wcil-Lcid German Plon Strikes Some 
Snags The possibility of a bvo-front war had 
always been a nightmare to German mili- 
tarists. That is why Bismarck had been so 
eager to keep on friendly terms with Russia. 
That is why, too, the German General Staff 
many years before 1914 had worked out a 
plan to be put into immediate effect in case 
a two-front war should break out. The first 
step of this plan was to reach Paris with 
lightning speed by slashing through Belgium, 
thus avoiding the heavy French fortifications 
along the French-German border. Then, with 
France knocked out of the war, the German 
armies would be transported on Germany’s 
efficient railways to the Russian front in the 
east. There it was expected that the German 
army, the most efficient In the world, would 
easily defeat tlie Russian army, which was 
the largest in the world but ill equipped and 
poorly organized, 

The brave resistance of the Belgians under 
King Albert gave the French time to bring 
up more of their troops and the British time 
to land an army. But not until the Germans 
reached the Marne River, fifteen miles from 
Pans, were they stopped. Tlierc, in early 
September 1914, a combined attack led by 
French commanders Joffre and Foch saved 
Paris. Tlie German plan had failed. Doth 
armies dug in in trenches which stretched for 
six hundred miles from Switzerland to the 
North Sea. Tlie Allies were fortunate in be- 
ing able to hold onto such channel ports as 
Calais and Dunkirk. They were unfortunate 
in losing to the Germans Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, and northeastern France. Tins gave 
the Germans control of fertile fields, valuable 
coal and iron mines, and many factories. 

An important reason for the failure of the 


German plan was the invasion of East Prus- 
sia by the Russians. Tlie Germans wrakcnctl 
their western front in France by uilhdrawing 
many troops to protect the eastern front. In 
a scries of battles, one of them at Tannen- 
berg, German troops led by Generals Ilinden- 
burg and Ludendorff forc^ the Russians out 
of German terrilor)'. The Russian general was 
so ashamed of his sloppy strategy at Tannen- 
berg that he shot himself. By the spring of 
1915, Hindenburg held considerable Russian 
territory. The Russians had had some suc- 
cesses in the Austrian province of Galicia. 
But by the fall of 1915 the Austrians, aided 
by the Germans, drove the Russians out of 
Galicia and Russian Poland. Soon, both sides 
dug in along a front, which, when Rumania 
was defeated In 1916, extended nine hundred 
miles from Riga on the Baltic to the Black 



This corlDon wo* published when Germony vio- 
loled the neutrality of Belgium In 19)i. It be- 
came famous in olt countries and hod a deep 
effect on world opinion. Whot mode this cartoon 
so effective? 
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liorror pictures with blanh spaces for cap- 
tions to make the enemy look like a monster. 
Newspapers on both sides ^v•ere censored so 
as to stress gains rather than Josses. 

The Central Powers Win Many BaUles» 
But Allied Slaying Power Is Stronger. 

The Weil-Laid German Plan Slrihcs Some 
Snags. The possibility of a two-front war had 
always been a nightmare to German miVi- 
tarjsts. That is why Bismarck had been so 
eager to keep on friendly terms with Russia. 
That is why, too, the German General Staff 
many years before 1914 had worked out a 
plan to be put into immediate effect In case 
a two-front war should break out. The first 
step of this plan was to reach Paris with 
lightning speed by slashing through Belgium, 
thus as’Oidingthe licavy French fortifications 
along the French-German border. Then, with 
France knocked out of the war, the German 
armies would be transported on Germany's 
efficient railways to the Russian front in the 
east. There it was expected that the German 
army, the most efficient in the world, would 
easily defeat the Russian army, which was 
the largest in the world but ill equipped and 
poorly Organized. 

The brave resistance of the Belgians under 
King Albert gave tbo French time to bring 
up more of their troops and the British time 
to land an army. But not until the Germans 
reached the Marne River, fifteen miles from 
Paris, were they slopped. Tliere, in early 
September 1914, a combined attack led by 
French commanders Jolfre and Foch saved 
Paris. Tlic German plan had failevl. Both 
armies dug in in trenches which stretched for 
six hundred miles from Sw'itzcrland to the 
North Sea. The Allies were fortunate in be- 
ing able to hold onto such channel ports as 
Calais and Dunkirk. Tliey were unfortun.itc 
in losing to the Germans Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, and northeastern France. This gave 
the Germans control of fertile fields, valuable 
coal and iron mines, and many factories. 

An important reason for the failure of the 


German plan was the invasion of East Prus- 
sia by the Russians. TJic Cenn.ins weakened 
their wesfcni front in France by withdrawing 
many troops to protect the eastern front. In 
a scries of b.'iltles, one of them at Tannen- 
berg, German troops led by Generals llindcn- 
burg and Ludendorff forc^ the Russians out 
of German territory. TJic Russian general w-as 
so ashamed of his sloppy strategy at Tannen- 
berg that he shot himself. By the spring of 
1915, Hindenburg held considerable Russian 
territory. The Russians had had some suc- 
cesses in the Avistrian province of Galicia. 
But by the fall of 1915 the Austrians, aided 
by the Germans, drove the Russians out of 
Galicia and Russian Poland, Soon, both sides 
dug In along a front, which, when Rumania 
was defeated in 1918, extended nine Jiundred 
miles from Riga on the Baltic to the Black- 
Sea. 



This cartoon wui pubhihed when Germany vio- 
lated the neutrality al Belgium in 1914. it be- 
came famous tn oil countries end had o deep 
effect on world opinion. What mode this eortoon 
so effective? 
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horror pictures with blank spaces for cap- 
tions to make the enemy look like a monster. 
Newspapers on both sides were censored so 
as to stress gains rather than losses. 

The Central Powers Win Many Battles, 
But Allied Staying Power Is Stronger. 

The Well-Laid German Plan Strikes Some 
Snags. The possibility of a two-front war had 
always been a nightmare to German mili- 
tarists. That is why Bismarck had been so 
eager to keep on friendly terms with Russia. 
That is why, too, the German Genera! Staff 
many years before 1914 had worked out a 
plan to be put into immediate effect in case 
a two-front war should break out. The 6rst 
step of this plan was to reach Paris with 
lightning speed by slashing through Belgium, 
thus avoiding the heavy French fortifications 
along the French-German border. Then, with 
France knocked out of the war, the German 
armies would be transported on Germany's 
efficient railways to the Russian front in the 
east. There it was expected that the German 
army, the most efficient in the world, would 
easily defeat the Russian army, which was 
the largest in the world but ill equipped and 
poorly organized. 

The brave resistance of the Belgians under 
King Albert gave the French time to bring 
up more of their troops and the British time 
to land an army. But not until the Germans 
reached the Marne River, fifteen miles from 
Paris, were they stopped. There, in early 
September 1914, a combined attack led by 
French commanders joffre and Foch saved 
Paris. The German plan had failed. Both 
armies dug in in trenches which stretched for 
six hundred miles from S%Wtzcrland to the 
North Sea. Tlie Allies were fortunate in be- 
ing able to hold onto svich channel ports as 
Calais and Dunkirk. They were unfortunate 
m losing to the Germans Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, and northeastern France, This gave 
the Germans control of fertile fields, valuable 
coal and iron mines, and many factories. 

An important reason for the failure of llie 


German plan was the invasion of East Pnis- 
sia by the Russians. 'The Germans wcakene<l 
their western front in France by withdrawing 
many troops to protect the eastern front. In 
a series of battles, one of them at Tanncn- 
berg. German troops led by Generals Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff forc^ the Russians out 
of German territor)*. The Russian general was 
so ashamed of his sloppy strateg)’ at Tannen- 
berg that he shot himself. By the spring of 
1913, Hindenburg held considerable Russian 
territory’. 'The Russians liad h.ad some suc- 
cesses in the Austrian prosince of Galicia. 
But by the fall of 1915 the Austrians, aided 
by the Germans, drove the Russians otit of 
Galicia and Russian Poland. Soon, both sides 
dug in along a front, which, when Rumania 
was defeated in 1916, extended nine hundred 
miles from Riga on the Baltic to the Black 



Thh eort&on wos published when Germony vio- 
lated the neutrolity of Belgium in 1914 It be- 
come famous in all countries ond hod a deep 
effect on world opinion What mode this cartoon 
lo effective? 
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and Sweden, on the grounds that their ulti- 
mate destination \m Germany. But soon 
Americans became much more than annoj'ed 
st’ith the Germans. Americans pride them- 
selves on hating to see the strong take ad- 
vantage of the weak. Propagandists kne'v 
this. They therefore spread horrible atrodly 
stories, mainly untrue, of the Cermans’ treat- 
ment of the Belgians. Bitterness toward Ger- 
many increaswJ when German agents tried 
to incite Mexico to go to war against us. 
There were still other reasons w-h)’ Americans 
favored the Allies o%’er the Germans. With 
Britain in control of the seas and so many 
countries fighting on the Allied side, most of 
our business and large loans went to the 
Allies. Many Americans therefore wanted the 
Allies to win. 

American sjmpathy for the Allies increased 
when the German government Wolated our 
rights as a neutral (page 529) by issuing 
orders telling American slups when and where 
to sail. They would, they said, permit one 
American passenger ship a week to travel 
along a given sea Une to England. Worst of 
all, German submarines had been torpedoing 
merchant vessels of both belligerents and 
neutrals without warning and without pro- 
Wding for the safety of the passengers and 
crew. This violation of international law cost 
many American fives, including the I2S lost 
on the British finer, Lusitania. President Wil- 
son bad protested again and again. But this 
unrestricted submarine warfare continued 
almost without interruption. Finally, he asked 
Congress for a declaration of w-ar, maintain- 
ing that “the right is more precious than 
peace" . . . and “the world must be made 
safe for dcmocrac)’." ^Var w'as declared 
April 6, igiT. 

The Allies Knock Out the Central 
Powers. With the entr)* of the United States 
into the war, the Germans knew that they 
must act fast or they were finished Their 
people, like those of the Allies, were war- 
wear)’. Afillions were close to Starvation- 
Peace talk was spreading rapidly among 
civilians and soldiers and in the Reichstag. 



YonVee Doi>ghboys Relox from Fierce Fiphlmg 
in World War I and find Comferf in Music. 


Peace talk was prevalent in the Allied coun- 
tries, too But there the entry of the United 
States had checked declining morale. Ship- 
loads of American food and munitions utre 
coming in, paid for by huge loans from the 
United States. The submarine campaign was 
being ruined by the combined Alli^ and 
American navies. Three hundred thousand 
American troops had been landed in France 
by December, 1917, much to the amaxement 
of the German General Staff. By the end of 
the vsar there v\ ere two million soldiers in the 
Amencan Erpeditionar)’ Forces (A.E.F.) 
under the command of General John J. 
Pershing. 

To act fast before the United Slates could 
fully mobilize its strength. General Luden- 
dorff, in March, 1918, launched a gigantic 
drive against Allied forces on the western 
front. His armies were increased by soldiers 
not yet recovered from (heir wounds, by six- 
teen-year^oId bo)S, and by troops from the 
eastern front no longer needed against the 
defeated Russians. One sledge-hammer at- 
tack after another created huge dents Jn the 
Allied line. Terrible losses were suffered on 
both sides. At last, the Allies woke up to the 
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The Germans Inflict Terrible Losses on the 
Rttssians. The terrible Russian defeats ex- 
posed the corrupt leadership, bad discipline, 
and even pro-German feeling of some Rus- 
sian officers. Supplies were so low that many 
a Russian soldier had to wait until another 
Russian soldier was killed before he had a 
rifle to fight with. As we shall see, a revolu- 
tion in 1917 caused Russia to quit the war. 
After only three years of fighting, Russia had 
over nine million casualties, far more than 
any other nation was to have in four years 
of fighting, 

1917 ; Mainly a Dark Year for the Allies. 
The loss of Russia was only one of many 
reasons why, in general, things looked dark 
for the Allies in 1917. They looked back 
sadly at their disastrous defeat by the Turks 
in 1915 in the Dardanelles campaign. A major 
purpose of this campaign had been to open 
up the Dardanelles in order to get munitions 
to the Russians. By 1916 the Central Powers 
had conquered not only Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, and northeastern France, but also Ser- 
bia, Montenegro, and Rumania. Although 
the deadlock of the western front had not 
been broken by the Germans at Verdun, 
in this battle and in the counteroffensive at 
the Somme more than a million Allied troops 
were lost. And in October, 1917, the Italians 
had been badly beaten by Austro-German 
forces at Caporetto in northern Italy, losing 
over six hundred thousand men. 

Yet all was not dark for the Allies in 1917. 
They looked back gladly at the capture of 
Germany s Far Eastern and Pacific posses- 
sions in 1914 by Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Allied troops had also conquered 
all the German colonies in Africa except Ger- 
man East Africa, which was conquered in 
1918. The Allies were eager to weaken 
Turkey and to insure Britain’s lifeline to 
India. Therefore, much of Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Syria — all claimed by Turkey 
-had been seized. And Egypt had been 
made a British protectorate. 

The Entry of the United States Bright- 
eng Up the Allies’ Dark Year. The brightest 


spot in the Allied picture in 1917 was the 
entry of the United States into the war. Few 
Americans in 1914 knew what the war was all 
about. Many had never even heard of the 
places mentioned in the war news. When 
President Wilson declared our neutrality, he 
had the approval of millions of Americans. 
But it was difficult to remain neutral. Many 
Americans tended to favor the countries from 
which they or their ancestors had emigrated. 
Furthermore, propagandists on both sides 
tried to win American sympathy. Allied 
propaganda was more tactful and skillful and 
based upon a deeper understanding of 
Americans. 

Yet at first there was considerable annoy- 
ance with the British. Some American cargoes 
which they seized we did not consider contra- 
band. They also seized American cargoes 
going to such neutral countries as Holland 



Alsace Lorraine Celebrates Its Liberation As a 
Result of World War I. What has made this area 
one of the world's most serious trouble spots for 
centuries? 
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and Sweden, on the grounds that their ulti- 
mate destination was Germany. But soon 
Americans became much more than annoyed 
Nvith the Germans. Americans pride them- 
selves on hating to see the strong take ad- 
vantage of the weak. Propagandists knew 
this. They therefore spread horrible atrocity 
stories, mainly untrue, of the Germans’ treat- 
ment of the Belgians. Bitterness toward Ger- 
many increased when German agents tried 
to incite Mexico to go to war against us. 
There were still other reasons why Americans 
favored the Allies over the Germans. With 
Britain in control of the seas and so many 
countries fighting on the Allied side, most of 
our business and large loans went to the 
Allies. Many Americans therefore wanted the 
Allies to ^vin. 

American sympathy for the Allies increased 
when the German government violated our 
rights as a neutral (page 529) by issuing 
orders telling American ships when and where 
to sail. They would, they said, permit one 
American passenger ship a week to travel 
along a given sea lane to England. Worst of 
all, German submarines had been torpedoing 
merchant vessels of both belligerents and 
neutrals without warning and without pro- 
viding for the safety of the passengers and 
crew. This violation of international law cost 
many American lives, including the 12S lost 
on the British liner, Lusitania. President Wil- 
son had protested again and again. But this 
unrestricted submarine warfare continued 
almost without interruption. Finally, he asked 
Congress for a declaration of war, matnlain- 
ing that “the right is more precious than 
peace” . . . and “the world must be made 
safe for democracy.” War was declared 
April 6, 1917. 

The Allies Knock Out the Central 
Powers. With the entry of the United States 
into the war, the Germans knew that they 
must act fast or they were finished. Their 
people, like those of the Allies, were %var- 
wear>'. Millions were close to star\‘ation. 
Peace talk was spreading rapidly among 
civilians and soldiers and in the Reichstag. 



Yonkee DougKbojrt Relax from Fierce Fighting 
in World Wor I ond Find Comfort In Mutic 


Peace talk was prevalent in the Allied coun- 
tries, too. But there the entry of the United 
States had checked declining morale. Ship- 
loads of American food and munitions were 
coming in, paid for by huge loans from the 
United Slates. The submarine campaign was 
being ruined by the combined Allied and 
American navies. Three hundred thousand 
American troops had been landed in France 
by December, 1917, much to the amazement 
of the German General Staff. By the end of 
the war there were hvo million soldiers in the 
American ExpediUonary Forces (A.E.F.) 
under the command of General John J. 
Pershing. 

To act fast before the United States could 
fully mobilize its strength, General Luden- 
dorif, in March, 1918, launched a gigantic 
drive against Allied forces on the western 
front. His armies were increased by soldiers 
not yet recovered from their wounds, by six- 
leen-year-old boys, and by troops from the 
eastern front no longer needed against the 
defeated Russians. One sledge-hammer at- 
tack after another created huge dents in the 
Allied line. Terrible losses were suffered on 
both sides. At last, the Allies woke up to the 
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ARMSTICE SIGNED, END OF THE WAR! 
BERLIN SEIZED BY REVOLUTIONISTS; 
NEW CHANCELLOR BEGS FOR ORDER; 
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need for a unified command, an advantage 
the Germans had enjoyed since the early 
days of the war. French General Foch 
was selected Commander-in-Chief of Allied 
Forces. 

Foch permitted the Germans to wear 
themselves out in their offensive. Then he 
launched his counteroffensive in the second 
Battle of the Marne. Americans distinguished 
themselves in their first fighting in this battle 
at ChSteau-Thierry. After the Marne victory, 
the Allies relentlessly kept pounding away 
and driving the Germans northward towards 
their own borders. Germany’s allies were 
cracking, too. In September, Bulgaria sur- 
rendered; in October, Turkey; and on No- 
vember 3, after a severe trouncing by the 
Italians, Austria-Hungary gave up. Through- 
out the Austrian Empire, subject peoples 
were revolting and declaring their inde- 
pendence. Desertions in the army, mutiny in 
the navy, socialist revolutions in many Ger- 
man states, threats of a general strike, and the 
flight of the emperor to Holland - all con- 
tributed to the collapse of imperial Germany. 
On November 11, 1918, the armistice was 
signed. 

The Paris Peace Settlement: 
Dreams Clash with Realities 

In December, 1918, President Wilson set 
sail for Europe. He was on his way to a 
conference in Paris, meeting to draw up the 


peace treaties ending World War I. About 
ten million men had been killed in this war. 
About twenty million had been wounded. 
And nearly five million were missing. Famine, 
massacres, diseases, and revolts had cost the 
lives of about ten million civilians. In one 
way or another the war had cost over three 
hundred billion dollars. These facts and 
many other effects of the war were known 
to the delegates who were meeting at tlie 
Paris Peace Conference in January, 1919. 
What were they going to do to try to prevent 
such horrible slaughter and destruction from 
happening again? 

Woodrow Wilson had already gone on 
record with his views. He had called for a 
“peace without victory,” meaning no harsh 
punishment for the losers which might make 
them seek revenge. He had said plainly: 
“There shall be no annexations, no contribu- 
tions, no punitive damages.” In January, 
1918, he had prepared what he considered to 
be a program for a lasting peace. He hoped 
that this program, the Fourteen Points, would 
become the war aims of the Allies. To bring 
an end to secret diplomacy, he recommended 
open covenants of peace, openly arrived at.” 
To protect the rights of neutrals, he suggested 
freedom of the seas. To reduce economic and 
imperialistic rivalries, he favored the lower- 
ing of tariff barriers. To prevent armament 
races, he advocated a reduction in arma- 
ments. To curb imperialism, he suggested 
an adjustment of all colonial areas ... in 
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the interests of the populations concerned.'* 
In recognition of nationalism, he recom- 
mended, for example, that Alsace-Lorraine be 
returned to France and that Poland be recre- 
ated as an independent nation. He further 
suggested that the subject peoples of the 
Austrian and Turkish empires determine for 
themselves what government they desired, a 
principle called self-determination. To pre- 
vent international anarchy, Wilson urged the 
formation of a League of Nations. 

On Wilsons arrival in Europe, parades 
were held in his honor. Bands played. The 
streets were showered with flowers. Some 
streets were even given his name. For the 
millions who cheered him with tears in their 
eyes remembered that he and his country had 
come to their aid in their darkest days. But 
at the peace conference itself, idealistic Wil- 
son faced strong opposition. The other lead- 
ing delegates objected to many of hts Four- 
teen Points. Cynical seventy-eight-year-old 
Clemenceau, the French delegate, is said to 
have ridiculed WtUon thus. “Ten Com- 
mandments were good enough for God, but 
Wilson has to have fourteen." Clemenceau 
wanted revenge. He and millions of other 
Frenchmen could not forget that the Germans 
had invaded France in 1870 and again in 
1914. They wanted a peace wit/i victory, 
one so severe that it would not be possible for 


Germany to invade France a third time. 

Prime .Niintstcr Lloyd George, the British 
delegate, who fiad waged a war on poserty 
in Britain (page 473), was ready to go along 
with some of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. But 
he d/d not ivant anything to get in the « ay of 
advancing Britain’s cause at the conference. 
Doggedly, he wanted to maintain the tradi- 
tional British balance of power on the con- 
tinent by preventing France from gaining too 
much at Germany's expense. He also wanted 
to make sure that the British Empire would 
gel most of the German colonies. lie saw 
the conference as an opportunity to eliminate 
Germany as Britain’s naval and commercial 
competitor. 

A great obstacle to Wilsons Fourteen 
Points was the secret treaties which the 
Allies had made with one another during the 
war. It was agreed that, if the Allies won, 
France would get Alsace-Lorraine and con- 
trol of the left bank of the Rhine. Britain 
was to get most of Germany’s African colo- 
nies and to share with Russia, France, and 
Italy Turkey’s lands cast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Russia w.is promised the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople. Italy's rewards were to 
be Italia Irredenta and most of the east caist 
of the Adriatic Sea. Japan was to receive 
Germany’s concessions in Shantung and some 
of Germany’s Pacific islands The delegates 


The Big Four ot the 
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of the countries which had arranged these 
secret deals were there to see that they 
were fulfilled. Thus the dreams of Wilson 
were clashing head on with the realities of 
imperialism. 

To the conference had come representa- 
tives of all the victorious powers, as w’ell as 
those of various groups who wanted the dele- 
gates to consider their special problems. 
Among these were Irish, Hindus, Negroes, 
and Je\vs. Neither Russia, which had quit the 
war, nor the defeated Central Powers had 
been invited. At first, the conference was 
dominated by Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Orlando of Italy — the Big Four. 
Later, Orlando withdrew and the Big Four 
became the Big Three. Italy had demanded 
the Adriatic port, Fiume, and Wilson had 
refused to compromise because such an an- 
nexation would violate the principle of self- 
determination. 

But Wilson soon found, after many heated 
arguments, that he had to make many com- 
promises in order to get support for the 
formation of a League of Nations. He felt 
that ultimately such a league might correct 
mistakes made in the peace settlement. Of 
his Fourteen Points, this one was dearest to 
his heart. Although he had opposed secret 
diplomacy, the Big Three made the most 
important decisions of the conference in 
secret. As a compromise with Britain, he 
dropped the question of freedom of the seas. 
Nothing was done, either, about the reduc- 
tion of tariffs. 

The Paris Peace Settlement 
Punishes the Losers and 
Rev/ords the Victors 

Separate treaties were drawn up with each 
of the defeated powers. Together they are 
known as the Paris Peace Settlement. After 
the one with Germany -the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles — was drawn up, German leaders were 
called in and told to sign it. 

Germany was compelled to limit its army 
to 100,000 and its navj^ to a few ships and 


to abolish conscription. It was forbidden to 
keep troops or forts on the west bank of the 
Rhine. Thus Wilson won a reduction in 
armaments, but not for the victors. Alsace- 
Lorraine was returned to France, which also 
received the use of the rich coal mines next 
door in the Saar Basin for fifteen years. To- 
ward the creation of an independent Poland, 
Germany had to give up West Prussia and 
Poland. To give Poland access to the sea, 
the German port of Danzig was made a free 
city under the control of the League of Na- 
tions. Thus a strip of land called the Polish 
Corridor split Germany in two. After plebi- 
scites in the interests of self-determination, 
northern Schleswig went to Denmark and 
part of Upper Silesia, a highly industrialized 
area, to Poland. 

All Germany’s colonies were turned over 
to the League of Nations, which assigned 
them to various victorious powers to adminis- 
ter until they were considered ready for 
independence. Such colonies ~ mandates — 
were actually run as any other colonies, ex- 
cept that reports on their administration had 
to be submitted to the League. The British 
Commonwealth got the major share of these 
mandates. This arrangement won the British 
over to strong support of a League of Nations. 
Britain itself got German East Africa (now 
Tanganyika). The Union of South Africa got 
German Southwest Africa. Australia and 
New Zealand got Germany’s Pacific islands 
south of the equator. Japan received Ger- 
many’s Pacific islands north of the equator 
and Germany’s concessions in the Shantung 
peninsula. Many of these changes were in 
accord with the secret treaties. 1116 Treaty 
of Versailles also specified that Germany was 
entirely responsible for the war and the 
damage caused by it This is known as the 
war-guilt clause. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, Germany’s 
ally, had started breaking up even before 
the peace conference met. The treaty dic- 
tated to this empire officially broke up the 
Habsburg realm into the independent coun- 
ties of Austria, Hungary, newly-created 
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Czechoslovakia, and parts of newly-crealcd 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia had been 
formed out of Serbia, hfontenegro, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and some other pros-inces. This 
arrangement recognized the principle of self- 
determination. Yet Austria, a German nation, 
was forbidden to unite with Germany. Hung- 
ary was obliged to give Transylvania to Bu- 
mania, and Bulgaria to give territory to its 
Balkan neighbors, Greece, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Italy finally received Iteha Ir- 
redenta and southern Tyrol, as promised in a 
secret treaty. Besides, in 1924, Yugoslavia 
yielded Fiume to Italy. 

Defeated Turkey was practically pushed 
out of Europe by the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres, in which Greece gained much. In 
Asia, Turkey was required to give up Trans- 
(brdania, Palestine, and oihrich Mesopotamia 
to Britain, and Syria and Lebanon to France. 
All became mandates. Again, the secret treat- 
ies had prevailed over the Fourteen Points. 
Because Turkey refused to accept all of the 
terms of this treaty, and even won a war with 
Greece, a new and more generous pact, the 
Treaty of Lausanne, was granted the Turks 
in 1923. This time Turkey regained its small 
strip in Europe, including Constantinople, 
and some of its territory in Asia Minor. 

Like Germany, the other defeated Central 
Powers, except Turkey, were required to 
reduce their armies and pay reparations. 
Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, as well as the 
newly created countries, all had to promise 
that they would respect the religions and 
Customs of minority groups within their 
borders. 

In 1917, the Germans had dictated to the 
Communist government of Russia the Treaty 
of Brest-Liiovsk. Russia was compelled to 
give up the states along the Baltic Sea, its 
part of Poland, the Ukraine, and some ter- 
ritory in the Caucasus. This cost Russia 75 
per cent of its coal and iron and about 30 
per cent of its factories and fertile fields. 
After the war, in keeping with the Fourteec: 
Points, the Allies compelled German troepstr 
get out of Russia. Then arrangements 


made (o recognize Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Poland as independent na- 
tions. Hie peace settlement also recognized 
Rumania's seizure of Bessarabia from Russia. 
I-afer, Russians were to complain tliat the 
Allies had deliberately cut them off from llie 
West by establishing a block of newly cri- 
ated nations from the Baltic to the Bl.ack .Sen. 
From the Allied point of view, this armuge* 
menl was a way of living op to the self- 
determination policy, and, at the same tlin<’, 
checking the spread of communism to wi-'t* 
ern Europe. 
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pre-war level. Before the war, the United 
States had been a debtor nation. After the 
war, it became the worlds leading creditor 
nation. Yet the depression of 1929 shook our 
industrial society, too, to its very roots. It 
seemed to show that no country could remain 
prosperous very long when standards of liv- 
ing in many other countries are very low. 

A World Restless Politically and So- 
cially. Many persons had hoped that after 
World War I the world would be made safe 
for democracy. The political picture did look 
brighter for a while. The autocratic German, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Turkish empires had 
been destroyed. Out of these empires and 
out of the Russian Empire had been created 
many independent republics, some of which 
modeled their governments on those of demo- 
cratic France or Britain. Many countries 
gave women the right to vote. As labor 
groups won more lepresentation in govern- 
ments, more social legislation was passed. 
Throughout the world colonial peoples de- 
manded either freedom or self-government. 

Unfortunately, as so often happens after 
wars, democracy was soon more on the de- 
fensive than on the march. Many govern- 
ments were unable to solve their serious 
economic problems. Soon desperate people 
were listening eagerly to the extravagant 
promises of would-be dictators that they 
would improve conditions. 

The minds and hearts of many were greatly 
affected by World War I. Some felt that 
only deeper religious feeling could prevent 
a repetition of this horror. They were sliocked 
at the intense hatreds characteristic of the 
intolerant new nationalism (page 396). Some 
devoted themselves to promoting a better 
understanding of other peoples through edu- 
cation. Others, disgusted or disheartened, 
became so cynical that they lost all sense of 
moral values. World War I had taught mil- 
lions that the front lines in future wars would 
be everywhere. And they feared th.il the 
seeds of another war had been planted in 
the results of World War I. Tliis fear stimu- 
lated a peace movement in the 1920 s. 


The Peace Movement Between 
Two Wars (1919-1939) 

Tlic League of Notions Strongly Influ- 
cnce<l by the Big Nations. In 1920, Finland 
and Sweden almost went to uar otcr the 
Aland Islands in the Baltic Sea. The newborn 
League of Nations settled this dispute. It 
granted the islands self-government under 
the Fmnislv flag. The League also settled 
peacefully several other disputes involving 
small nations In 1931, Jap.in invadctl Man- 
churia. As we shall sec, the League was 
unable to settle this dispute, or several which 
followed it, involving big nations. Tlius it 
would seem that the League was usually able 
to settle disputes only if small nations were 
involved. A study of the League may help to 
etplain why this was so. 

The idea of a League of Nations h.id been 
in the minds of men for centuries (page 52G). 
The horrors of World War I had made many 
persons besides President Wilson determined 
that a league must be formed. Tlie purpose 
of the League was to “promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security,” .Member nations pledged 
that they would not resort to war or engage 
in secret diplomacy. They promised to live 
up to the principles of international law and 
to respect treaties. There were many agen- 
cies of the League, but the Council, Assem- 
bly, and Secretariat, all with headquarters at 
Geneva, Sw’ilzerland, were most important. 
In the Council, such major powers as Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan had perma- 
nent membership. A small number of non- 
permanent members selected from the smaller 
nations was elected to the Council cvciy 
three years In the Assembly, each member 
nation, large or small, Iiad one vote. Tlic 
League’s secretarial and administrative work 
was handled by the Secretariat, which was a 
kind of inlcmation.al civil service. It regis- 
tered treaties, collected and published in- 
fonnation, and arranged for conferences. The 
Council, a kind of executive committee, was 
the real power in the League. Tlic Assembly, 
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a kiiKi of town nieoting for the world, could 
hold disctissious .‘5ud ad^’iso tlic Council. 

A iwlion might join the Interu.ntional Lsw 
hor OrganiMlion (the I.L.O.), or the World 
Court, two otlicr organizations connected 
with the League, without joining the League. 
For example, the United States joined the 
I. L. O., hut neither the League nor the 
League’s World Court. American isolation- 
ists feared that if we joined the Court we 
would cvcnlualh' wind up in the League. 
Unlike the Hague Tribunal (page 52S), which 
tried to settle disputes through compromise, 
the World Court gave decisions based upon 
the principles of international law (page 
52S). The Court could handle only eases suh- 
miltod to it b}’ the disputing nations. How- 
ever, a majority of nations pledged in ad- 
vance to accept the Court’s dccisiotr in many 
types of disputes. The Court’s reputation was 
.so fine that even without a police force be- 
hind it, its decisions were never seriously 
challenged. 

The I. L. 0. .studied working conditions of 
men, women, and children around the world. 
It was hoped that such studies would he n.sed 
by member nations as a guide in improving 
stand.ards at home. Among the I.L.O.’.s rec- 
ommendations were a ban on child labor, an 
eight-honr working day, and recognition of 
the right of workers to organize. 

The League Handles Social and Eco- 
nomic Proldcms and Political Disputes. 
Few headlines appeared about the League’s 
fine work in fighting famine, epidemics, vice, 
and the smuggling of narcotics. Without 
much publicity, League agencies returned 
nar refugees and prisoners to their homes, 
conducted plebiscites in such disputed areas 
as Schleswig and the Saar Basin, and made 
lo.ms .-ivailahle to poverty-stricken Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. They also protected 
minority groups and received reports on 
the treatment of colonial peoples in the 
mandates. 

Wliat (lid make the headlines was the 
failure of the League to settle some impor- 
tant intcnmtional disputes. What machiners' 
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was n.sed to try to .settle such disputes? All 
mcmbcr.s of the League agreed to submit 
(heir di.sputes to arbitration, to settlement by 
the World Court, or to investigation by the 
Council. If the Council’s decision was unani- 
mous (except for the disputing iiations), it 
had to he obeyed. If a disputing nation 
refused to accept the unanimous decision, 
then the League could use punishments, 
called sanclhus, against it The League might 
recommend that its incmhcrs cut off trade or 
finaircial relations with, and eventually, if 
necessary, use their armed forces against the 
violator. If the decision of the Council was 
not nnanimous, however, it was permissible 
for the disputing nations to go to war. How- 
ever, they were required to xwit three 
months. This delay was called the cooling- 
off j)criod. 

Some Obstacles to the League’s Success. 
The United Staleys never joined the League. 
Thus the League lacked the strong commer- 
cial and financial pressure that the mightiest 
natio)i in the world could h.ave u.scd against 
aggressors. Russia was invited to join late 
and was soon expelled for aggression. As 
we shall sec, also, Japan, Italy, and Germany 
quit when their aggressive acts were con- 
demned. Perhaps things might have been 
diflcrent if all the great powers had been 
memhers of the League from the start. Many 
of the little nations accused the big nations 
of trying to dominate the League. The losers 
in World War I accused the victors of using 
the League as a tool to keep a firm grip on 
the gains thej’ had made in the war. At 
various times the League hesitated to use its 
full power for fear of antagonizing a big 
nation which might then quit the League. 
Furthermore, getting a un.auimoHS vote in 
the Council was not alw.ays easy. Nor could 
the League compel a member nation to use 
its armed forces against a violator. The 
League itself had no international police 
force at its heck and call to enforce its de- 
cisions. We shall see how, step by step, the 
League grew steadily weaker until World 
War H sounded its death-knell. 
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AHianccB to Promote Securily, Security 
was sought feverishly bj' European natfoiw 
after World War I. France feared a revived 
and revengeful Germany. Like France, the 
nesv nations created wholly or in part from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire feared a 
change in the peace treaties. Tlie losa^ felt 
that their security depended upon getting 
the peace treaties revjsed For example, Ger- 
many wanted to build up its aimed forces. In 
this mad search for security, the nations be- 
gan forming alliances once more. In fear of 
an attack by Hungary and Bulgaria, their 
neighbors, VugosJavia, C 2 CchosIovakia, and 
Rumania formed an alliance called the Little 
Entente. France strongly supported this alli- 
ance and also made others with Poland and 
Belgium. At first not members of the League, 
Germany and Russia, both feeling friend- 
less, drew up a treaty establishing cordial 
relations. 



Signafurej to the Locarno Pact, |P25. Ih'J 
Bcn^e Europe new hope. Why? identify o* 
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Peace Pads to Promote Security, Wliat 
seemed iike a big step forward in promoting 
security was taken at Locarno, Switmland, 
in Ja25. Here agreements, the Locarno treat- 
its, were drasvn up in which France, Cer- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy 
guaranteed the boundaries between Germany 
and France and between Germany and Bel- 
gium. At Locarno, too, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Polind agreed 
to settle their disputes by peaceful meanj 
only. In line with the Locarno spirit, Ger- 
many was admitted to the League of Nations 
in 1926. 

In 1928, for the first time in hisfor>', an 
attempt teas m.ide to outlaw svar. TTie A'cA 
logg-Bftand Pact, also called the Pact of 
Pans, stated that the nations which signed it 
“renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy." They further promised that tlic)' 
would settle their disputes by peaceful means 
only. Practically every nation in the world 
signed this pact. Yet it was incUcctivc. There 
was no means of enforcing if. Furthermore, 
the statement about renouncing war is open 
to many interpretations. All agreed that only 
offensive wars were to be considered crimes. 
But svhaf nation ever admits that it fights any 
but defensive wars? 

Disarmament to Prorriole Secun'iy. In 
their search for security the nations engaged 
m an armament race which w-as even bigger 
than the one before World I^ar I. By creat- 
ing a VICIOUS circle in which each nation tried 
constantly to outdo the others, this race in- 
tensified fears which made many feel less 
secure Manj’ believed that tlic real road to 
secunty lay disarmament. The United 
States took the first step in flic direction of 
naval disarmament by calling the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1921. Here the great naval 
powers and those with interests in the 
Pacific met. Another purpose of the confer- 
ence was to safeguard the scevinty of Amer- 
too interests in the Far East which were 
being threatened by Japanese expansion 
there In 1915. Me the Western powers 
were bus)- fighbng the war in Europe, the 
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Japanese had compelled the Chinese to grant 
them certain economic, political, and military 
privileges in China. These appeared in a 
document called the Twenty-One Demands. 
By making China virtually a protectorate, 
Japan tried to close the open door. 

In one of the several treaties drav/n up at 
the Washington Conference, the following 
ratio was fixed for battleship tonnage: o 
(Great Britain); 5 (United States): 3 (Japan): 
1.7 (France): 1.7 (Italy). To achieve this 
ratio. Great Britain, Japan, and especially the 
United States had to scrap many of their 
battleships. The five powers also agreed not 
to build any more big battleships for a period 
of ten years. 

Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
and France also agreed at this conference not 
to try to take over one another’s Pacific 
possessions. They and five other nations with 
interests in the Far East agreed not to violate 
China’s independence, its territory, or the 
open-door policy there. Japan promised to 
leave .Shantung. 

During the naval holiday on big battle- 
ships, competition set in to construct smaller 
craft, such as cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. To curb this competition, more 
naval disarmament conferences were held. 
None succeeded. In 1935, the Japanese, angry 
because they had not been granted naval 
equality vrith Britain and the United States, 


announced that they v/ouM build ships of 
all kinds without limit. This led to an even 
more furious naval race. The Japanese built 
up heavy fortific-ations in their Far Eastern 
possessions. Even their island mandates, 
w'hich the League had forbidden them to 
fortify, were fortified. By seizing much Chi- 
nese territory, as v/e shall see, the Japanese 
w'ere gradually closing the open door in 
China. America's efforts to achieve security 
for its interests in the Far East w'ere literally 
blasted v/hen, in 1941, the Japanese dropped 
bombs on our Pearl Harbor base in Ha’waii, 
An attempt to bring about general dis- 
armament v/as made at a Geneva disarm- 
ament conference called by the League of 
Nations in 1932. Here the Germans de- 
manded that either the other nations disarm 
or that the Treaty of Versailles be revised to 
permit them to increase their army and 
armaments. The French said that they v.'ould 
consent to German rearmament only if the 
other powers v/ould guarantee France’s 
security. The other pov/ers refused, Germany 
then quit the conference and the League, 
Then in control in Germany was the dictator, 
Adolf Hitler. In violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, he built up Germany’s military 
might. The armament race v/as on again vrith 
greater frenzy, IVhen finally, in 1939, World 
War II broke out, Europe's efforts to achieve 
security were also literally blasted. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Kroppj • Triple Alliance • Triple Entente • So 
jevo • Moroccon crises • Bosnia-Herzegovim 
Balkan v/ars • preventive war ' the Allies • 
Centrol Pov/ers ' trench vrarfare • Bottle of J 
iond • "a scrap of poper" • King Albert • ' 
battles of the Marne • Hindenborg • the Don 
nelles campaign • Verdun • Battle of 
Somme ' the Lusitania * unrestricted subr 
rine worfore • the A.E.F. • Pershing - Lud 
dorff • Foch • ChSfeau-Thierry • V/oodrow “ 
son ■ Paris Peace Conferenct, 1919 


Points • "peace without victory" * Clemenceao 
secret treaties • the Big Three ' the Treaty of 
Versailles • the Polish Corridor • mandates ' 
war-guilt clause * Treaty of Lausanne * Treoty 
of Brest-Litovsk • v/ar debts • reporotions * the 
Ruhr occupation • League of Nations * V/orld 
Court • sanctions • Little Entente * Locarno 
Treoties • Keiiogg-Briand Pact ' V/oshingfon 
Conference 1921 • Tvrenfy-One Demands ' Gen- 
eva Disarmament Conference 1932 ' 5s5:3 
ratio 
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I HO.M WOULD WAR I THROUGH 


WORLD W'AB II 



Questions to Check Basic Inforraotion 


1 . Mofce o summary of ihe bosic causes of World 
War I. 

2. Show spectficafiy how each of fhese hefped 
fo bring on the war, 

3. Dfscuss the (o) reasons for ond (b) out- 
come of each of the crises preceding World 
Wor I 

4. Show how the Sarajevo Crisis led to a 
chain reaction. 

5. Concerning World War I, discuss (o) trench 
warfare, (b) weapons used, (c) role of the 
British novy, (d) role of the Germon submo* 
rlnes. 

6. What did each side do to build morale 
during World War 1? 

7. Prove by exampies that in general the 
Germons were successful up to 1917 and un- 
successful after that. 

8. Indicate what Ihe bright spots vrere in the 
Allies’ darV year, 1917. 

9. for what reasons did the United Stotes 
enter World War I? 

10. Discuss the factors leading to the colfopse 
of the Central Powers. 

If. What wos the affitude of (a) Wilson. (b> 
Clemenceou, ond (c) Iloyd George toward Ihe 
freetment of defeated Germany? 

12. Prove by examples thof the fourteen Points 
were designed to eliminate the basic couses of 

WOT, 

13. What were the obstacles in the woy of 
the Fourteen Points? 

14. What losses did eoch of the Centro! Pow- 


ers suffer in the World Wor I peoce treofiei? 

15. How did Russia fare in the peace settle- 
ment? 

16. Jndicote reoions why vorioui notions, Jn> 
eluding the victors, were dissol/ifled with the 
peace settlement. 

17. Discuss some importont (o) economic, (b) 
poTiticol, ond (c) socioi problems resulting from 
Ihe wor. 

18. Trace the problem of war debts and repara- 
tions. 

19. Show why, offer World Wor I, democracy 
Seemed to be ot first on the march ond lofer on 
Ihe defensive. 

20. Show how the Leogue of Hollons was organ- 
ised to promote peoce. 

21. Point out the difference between the World 
Court ond the Hogue Tribunal. 

32. Discuss some of the oehievements of the 
leogue of Notions. 

23. Discuss the steps the leogue could take lo 
settle Intemotionel disputes. 

24. Show thot the league fobered under many 
hondicops. 

25. Discuss the steps token by mony notions offer 
World Wor I to promote their security. 

26. Prove thot the KeDogg-Briond Poet wos 
based upon noble ideals but hod serious weak- 
nesses. 

27. Show how the Woshington Conference of 
1921 tried to promote (o) navol diiarmoment and 
(b) security in the For foil. Prove thot fn the 
long run if occompliihed neither. 


Questions for Thought and Drsciwstoo 


1 , Why would it be misleading to soy ihot World 
Wor I was caused by the assassinotion of the 
orchduke? Discuss fully. 

2, In a sense, oil the basic couses of World War 
1 ore closely reloted. How? 

3, Perhaps no European notion wo$ guilty ol 
rousing the war, but each of the major Eurcpeon 
powers took steps which made such a wor in- 
evitoble. Prove by examples, 

4, Comment on Austria's ultimatum to Serblo. 

5, To mony in the trenches in World Wor I bore- 


dom moy have seemed more of on enemy thon 
bwlieU. Discuss. 

6. In the light of the defensive nofure of World 
Wor I. the tactics used by both sides were quite 
Jogicol. Explain. 

7. Comment on the methods used during World 
Wot \ to build morale. 

B Ift what respects were the Allies better 
equipped fhon the Central Powers for winning 
a long wor? 

9 . Whot lessons moy be leomed by war;i"q 
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countries from Russian defeats in World War I? 
10. What do you consider the most important 
reasons for our entrance into World War i? 
n . In many respects the biggest tragedy of the 
Central Powers was the entrance of the United 
States info the war. In what respects? 

12. A study of the causes of World War I indi- 
cofes the difficulty of writing a just peace. Dis- 
cuss. 

13. What would you have added to Wilson's 
Fourteen Points? Why? 

14. Select what you consider the three most im- 
portant of the Fourteen Points. Give reasons. 

15. Show the contradictions between the Four- 
teen Points and the secret treaties. 

16. Do you think the Treaty of Versailles was (a) 
too harsh, (b) too soft? Explain. 

17. For each of the basic couses of World War 1 
tell to whot extent the peace treaties (a) elimi- 
nated it, or (b) aggravated the situation. 

18. Compare the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with those of the Treaty of Brest-Utovsk. 


What conclusions do you draw? 

19. Which terms of the peace settlement do you 
think were bound to cause most trouble? Give 
reasons. 

20. Comment on each of the complaints of the 
victors. 

21. From the very beginning some said that the 
war debts and reparations would never be paid. 
Why? 

22. in what respects is it unfair to say that the 
League was a complete failure? 

23. What do you think might have helped to 
strengthen the League? 

24. To what extent do you think alliances pro- 
mote insecurity rather than security? 

25. What might have been done to strengthen 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact? Discuss. What obstacles 
would stand in the way of the adoption of your 
suggestion? 

26. Why were both the United States and Eu- 
rope alarmed at the Twenty-One Demands? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1 . On an outline mop of the world locate (a) the 
major war fronts of World War I or (b) the 
changes mode by the Paris Peace Settlement. 

2. Write a brief biogrophical sketch of on im- 
portant personality to be included in a "Who 
Wqs Who in World War I." 

3. Draw a cartoon of either (o) Europe as an 
armed comp before World War I, (b) the system 
of alliances before World War !, (c) a meeting 
drawing up secret treaties, (d) the assassination 
at Sarajevo, (e) trench life, or (f) o meeting of 
the Big Three. 

4. Contribute to a committee-made calendar, 
illustrated if possible, of the highlights of World 
Wor I. 

5. Write a book report on Remarque's All Quiet 
on the Western Front or Sherrif's Journey's End. 

6. Co-operate with others in compiling a report 

Summing Up 

1. in your notebook write your own captions os 
a substitute for the paragraph captions in this 
chapter. 


on life in any warring country during World 
Wor 1. If possible, interview a person who lived 
in that country during the war. 

7. Read in The World's Great Speeches, edited 
by Copeland, Borah's speech The League of Na- 
tions, and Root's speech A Plea for the League of 
Nations. Which of the two do you think bod the 
more persuasive arguments? Why? 

8. In the some source read Wilson's Peace With- 
out Victory and Declaration of War speeches. 
Select five phrases from these which oppeol to 
you. Tell why. 

9. Debate; Resolved that the Treaty of Versailles 
was not so bad os it has been pointed. 

10. Collaborate in writing an imaginary con- 
versation among (a) Wilson, (b) Clemenceau, and 
(c) Lloyd George on the treatment of defeated 
Germany. 


2. Write a poragraph pointing out to what ex- 
tent the illustrations in this chapter summarize 
the chapter. 
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UNIT EIGHT; 1914 TO 1045; FROM WORLD WAR I 
— through world war II 

CHAPTER 23.... THE MAJOR 

DICTATORSHIPS 
BETWEEN 
TWO WARS 


A Communisl Dietatonhip Replaces Romanoff Aufocrocy in Russio • Com* 
munism Introduced • The New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) ; a Retreat from 
Communism • The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) Estob* 
fished • Lenin Dies and Stalin Takes Over • Fire*Yeor Plans Speed Up 
Russia's Industrial and Agricultural Revolutions • The Government of the 
U.S.S.R,*. OR Paper and in Practice • The U.S.S.R/s Foreign Policy: U 
Changes Yet Remains Much the Same • Educotion, Religion, and the Status 
of Women in the U.S.S.R. • Mussolini Sets Up a Fascist Dictatorship in Italy 
• Seme of Mussolini's Domestic and Foreign Policies • Hitler Replaces 
the Weimar Republic in Germany with a Fascist Dictatorship • Terror a 
Tool of the Nazi Dictatorship • Total Control ef Political, Ecenomie, and 
Social Life • Hitler's Foreign Policy 


A Communist Dictatorship Replaces 
Romanoff Autocracy in Russia 

On March 14, 1917, Nicholas II, Tsar of the 
vast realm of Russia, sat helpless in a stalled 
railroad train. Hostile workers had tom up 
the tracks. The next day, the conservative 
Ouma took the revolutionary step of demand- 
ing Nicholas’s abdication. He abdicated. The 
autocratic Romanoff dynasty had lasted three 
centuries. What were the reasons for its 
doNvnfall? For days before the railroad Inci- 
dent thousands of voices had been shouting 
in the streets of Petrograd (St. Petersburg): 
“Wc want bread!” One hundred thousand 
factory workers were on strike there. Tlicy 
joined other bread rioters in breaking into 


bakeries. Soldiers sent to suppress the riot- 
ers joined them. “We want land!" thousands 
of peasants throughout Russia were shouting 
at the same time. "We want pcaccl" rang 
throughout cities and country districts alike. 
Soldiers shot their oIEccrs. By this time over 
one million soldiers had deserted the Bghting 
front. 

The Russian people had had long-standing 
grievances against the tsar’s despotic gov- 
ernment (page 482). By March, 1917, the 
war had seriously aggravated these griev- 
ances. Backward Russia, without much agri- 
cultural machinery, needed great numbers 
of men to run its farms. When great numbers 
were drafted, a food shortage developed. 
Food prices climbed, but wages lagged. Rus- 
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sias transportation system, never very good, 
collapsed. This made it difficult to ship crops 
to the cities. Star\'ation spread. 

Weak-%villed Nicholas II seemed to be 
baffled by all this. He was dominated by his 
superstitious wife, who in turn was domi- 
nated by an immoral, illiterate, but crafty 
adviser, Rasputin. Rasputin, whom many 
considered pro-German, was the real power 
in Russia from 1914 to 1916. In 1916 he was 
assassinated by a group of nobles who blamed 
him for the weakness, inefficiency, and cor- 
ruption of the tsar’s government. The tsar’s 
government became even more hated when 
Rasputin’s tyrannical successors practiced 
ruthless suppression of all critics. And shock- 
ing militaiy’ defeats (page 542) had made the 
millions of poorly armed, poorly fed, and 
poorly led soldiers quite ready to listen to 
radical propaganda. 

A Temporary Government Fails to Es- 
tablish a Moderate Democracy. On the 
tsar’s abdication a temporary government 
composed mainly of middle-class liberals was 
set up. Its leaders wanted Russia to become 
a democracy something like Great Britain or 
France. It provided for freedom of speecli, 
press, and religion and for pardoning of po- 
litical prisoners and exiles. But this tempo- 
rary government faced many obstacles. It 
wanted to continue the war. Most Russians 
wanted peace. The temporary government 
had decreed that private property was not 
to be taken without compensation. But peas- 
ants were already seizing land and workers 
were already seizing factories. 

To complicate matters, socialist workers 
had joined with soldiers to form a soviet 
(council) to act as Petrograd’s government. 
Many soriets of workers, soldiers, and peas- 
ants were being formed throughout Russia 
to take control of local governments. Repre- 
sentatives of these soriets meeting in Petro- 
grad had demanded more radical changes 
than the temporary government was svilling 
to grant. The pressure of these soriets com- 
pelled the middle class bit by bit to yield 
more and more influence in the temporary 


government to members of the working class. 

For a time, Alexander Kerensky', leader of 
the moderate socialists, became bead of die 
government. But Kerensky, too, insisted upon 
continuing the war. Although a socialist, he 
was svilhng to co-operate wth the middle- 
class hberals. Soon many reactionaries and 
liberals attacked him as a dangerous radical. 
The radical socialists, Bolshevists (later 
called Communists), attacked him as a “tool 
of capitalistic imperialists” who was wasting 
thousands of Russian lives in a hopeless at- 
tempt to carry on the war. 

The Communists Succeed in Ruthlessly 
Seizing Power. The following statements 
were made by a short, bald, bearded man, 
Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), who became 
leader of the Communists (also called Reds): 

. . no oppressed class has ever come into 
power . . . without passing through a period 
of dictatorship . . “. . . the most democratic 
bourgeois republic is nothing more than a 
machine for the suppression of the working 
class by the bourgeoisie. . . .” Although 
Lenin’s family was of the nobility, they were 
radicals. One brother had been hanged for 
taking part in a plot on the tsar’ s life. Ibenin 
himself had been jailed and exiled. Relentless 
Lenin dedicated his entire life to preaching 
and putting into practice the ideas of Karl 
Marx (page 430). He became a master student 
of the techniques of revolution. To him com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie was a trap for 
the working class. In pamphlets, books, and 
speeches, he propagandized for the use of 
violence by the working class to take over 
the government and set up a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. ’The Germans helped Lienin 
return from e.xile in Siritzerland by shipping 
him across Germany to Russia in a sealed 
railroad car. They hoped that through his 
propaganda the temporary government 
would be forced to make peace. 

Lenin ^ and his fellow-Commimists slowly 
won over many members of the many soviets 
throughout Russia. “Peace, land, and bread!” 

^ Lenin s real name was Ulianov. He had taken 
a false name to escape arrest as a revolutionarj’. 
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and "All power to the soviets!” became the 
Communist slogans. They promised, if thg* 
gained power: immediate peace, seizure of 
land for distribution among peasants, a fair 
sj'stem of food rationing in the cities, and 
workers in control of industry. Lenin pla)ed 
upon the fears of peasants and %\orkers by 
warning that Kerensky and his temporary 
government would restore lands and factories 
to their ouTiers. 

Early in November the Communists staged 
their coup d'etat. In this Navemher Bcvdlu' 
tion they seized control of the capital. Petro- 
grad, and arrested the leaders of the tempo- 
rary government eveept Kerensky, U’ho had 
escaped. Next, the Communists seized con- 
trol of the rest of the country. Opposition was 
ruthlessly crushed. One group of students, 
for example, “was beaten, bayoneted, raised 
on bayonets, and shot." The Communist 
coup detat was scarcely a people’s uprising, 
for only a tiny minority of the population 
took part in U. 

The Critical Period of the Newborn 
Communist Government, The newborn 
Communist government was so weak that its 
chances of survival seemed slim. Lenin him- 
self said: “If the capitalist nations had any 
unity at all, we could not last a day." German 
armies were on the verge of taking over all 
Bussia. In March, 1918, Lenin signed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk >vith Germany {page 
b47). Although the treaty was very harsh, 
Lenin was so eager to get started budding 
communism in Russia that he agreed to it. 

The Allies considered Russia’s withdrawal 
from the war treason to their cause. 'They 
were also hostile to the new government be- 
cause the Communists preached a world rev- 
olution against capitalism and because of 
their cancellation of the foreign debts in- 
curred by the tsar. Furthermore, millions 
everywhere were shocked at the brutal treat- 
ment of all those who opj^sed the Commu- 
nist revolution. In retaliation for all this, the 
Allies blockaded Russia. Allied forces seized 
the Arctic port of Archangel and the Pacific 
port of Vladivostok. Uter, still other Russian 


territory ums occupied by the Allies. The 
Allies also ga\c fimmcial and mjlitarj’ help 
to former tsarist generals and others %%ho 
uere resisting the Communists. Tliesc gen- 
erals organized armies of people opposed to 
the resolution, \sho were called Whites. 
These armies engaged in ci\il war uitli t!ie 
Red armies. By 1920, the Allies had uith- 
drarni their troops and the Reds h.id suc- 
ceeded in crushing the White annies. Esen 
many Russians who hated the nithlcss Reds 
fought the foreign armies for patriotic rra- 
sous. Many fought the WTiites because they 
feared that landlords w’ould jrclaim their 
land and that the privileged classes might 
be restored to power. 

Lenin was fanatically convinced that for 
the Communist regime to live its opponents, 
called countCTTCcolutionists, must die. A 
secret police, the Cheka, was created which 
engagrd in a reign of terror. Socialists who 
opposed the Lenin brand of communism 
were executed, exiled, or imprisoned. So 
were big landlords, capitalists, priests, tsar- 
ist oiBcers, and many liberals. Some say the 
victims of the Red Tenor numl>ercd a mil- 
lion. Among these were the tsar, his w’ifc, and 
his children. 

Communism Iniroduceil. To Lenin, capi- 
talism W'as a curse, responsible for wars and 
poverty- He believed in deslro>ing the capi- 
talist class and creating a society in xvhvch 
ev€r>'onc was a w-orker. This he maintained 
would ultimately be a classless socict>' in 
which each would work according to his abil- 
ity and be resvarded according to his needs. 
Toward this goal he introduced communism. 
Factories, banks, mines, land, and railroads, 
for example, were taken over by the govern- 
ment. Profits were forbidden. Government 
agencies collected from the farmer whatever 
surplus he had left after feeding his family 
and animals and dmded these surpluses 
among non-farm families. Government agen- 
<ae$ also dhaded manufactured goods among 
farm and non-farm workers alike. 

But this attempt to communizc Russia in 
a liunj' failed Unskilled workers, ineffident 
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sia’s transportation system, never very good, 
collapsed. This made it difficult to ship crops 
to the cities. Starvation spread. 

Weak-willed Nicholas II seemed to be 
baffled by all this. He was dominated by his 
superstitious wife, who in turn was domi- 
nated by an immoral, illiterate, but crafty 
adviser, Rasputin. Evil Rasputin, whom many 
considered pro-German, was the real power 
in Russia from 1914 to 1916. In 1916 he was 
assassinated by a group of nobles who blamed 
him for the weakness, inefficiency, and cor- 
ruption of the tsar’s government. The tsar’s 
government became even more hated when 
Rasputin’s tyrannical successors practiced 
ruthless suppression of all critics. And shock- 
ing military defeats (page 542) had made the 
millions of poorly armed, poorly fed, and 
poorly led soldiers quite ready to listen to 
radical propaganda. 

A Temporary Government Fails to Es- 
tablish a Moderate Democracy. On the 
tsar’s abdication a temporary govemmejit 
composed mainly of middle-class liberals was 
set up. Its leaders wanted Russia to become 
a democracy something like Great Britain or 
France. It provided for freedom of speech, 
press, and religion and for pardoning of po- 
litical prisoners and exiles. But this tempo- 
rary government faced many obstacles. It 
wanted to continue the war. Most Russians 
wanted peace. The temporary government 
had decreed that private property was not 
to be taken without compensation. But peas- 
ants were already seizing land and workers 
were already seizing factories. 

To complicate matters, socialist workers 
had joined with soldiers to form a soviet 
(council) to act as Petrograd’s government. 
Many soviets of workers, soldiers, and peas- 
ants were being formed throughout Russia 
to take control of local governments. Repre- 
sentatives of these soviets meeting in Petro- 
grad had demanded more radical changes 
than the temporary government was -svilling 
to grant. The pressure of these soviets com- 
pelled the middle class bit by bit to yield 
more and more infiuence in the temporary 


government to members of the working class. 

For a time, Alexander Kerensky, leader of 
the moderate socialists, became head of the 
government. But Kerensky, too, insisted upon 
continuing the war. Although a socialist, he 
was willing to co-operate with the middle- 
class liberals. Soon many reactionaries and 
liberals attacked him as a dangerous radical. 
The radical socialists, Bolshevists (later 
called Communists), attacked him as a “tool 
of capitalistic imperialists” who was wasting 
thousands of Russian lives in a hopeless at- 
tempt to carry on the war. 

The Communists Succeed in Ruthlessly 
Seizing Power. The following statements 
were made by a short, bald, bearded man, 
Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), who became 
leader of the Communists (also called Reds): 

. . no oppressed class has ever come into 
power . . . without passing through a period 
of dictatorship . . .”, “. . . the most democratic 
bourgeois republic is nothing more than a- 
machine for the suppression of the working 
class by the bourgeoisie. . . Although 
Lenin’s family was of the nobility, they were 
radicals. One brother had been hanged for 
taking part in a plot on the tsar’s life. Lenin 
himself had been jailed and exiled. Relentless 
Lenin dedicated his entire life to preaching 
and putting into practice the ideas of Karl 
Marx (page 430). He became a master student 
of the techniques of revolution. To him com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie was a trap for 
the working class. In pamphlets, books, and 
speeches, he propagandized for the use of 
violence by the working class to take over 
the government and set up a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The Germans helped Lenin 
return from exile in Swtzerland by shipping 
him across Germany to Russia in a sealed 
railroad car. They hoped that through his 
propaganda the temporary government 
would be forced to make peace. 

Lenin ^ and his fellow-Communists slowly 
won over many members of the many soviets 
throughout Russia. “Peace, land, and bread!” 

^ Lenin s real name was Ulianov. He had taken 
a false name to escape arrest as a revolutionary. 
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EsrssTJTT. a~r~ n xr ix git ciKirrerv ccs«I 
iaiatrsd c c i p::! to dgc^fo* so r~T ^ zv 
1221 £ wxs ct:!y abcct tea csct cr 
befcre tii? war. The destrsctjcc ci'sed ^ 
th? chi3 war aod tl» ccHajise cf the riLrrads 
were dsroagjsg blows to tiij Gxrrarrisii 
operioienL As prodccticTj drc 7 j«d 3 ^ =rrrr 
and DOre paper mooej* was sstokS. jrxes: 
rose to fantastic heights. N'e-ther frCtoy 
s>cile:s DOT farmers liked the tdsa cS teerg 
paid according to their needs rather thio ae- 
cording to what thej' produced. Siooe peis- 
ants had to turn o\'er their surplus, they 
stopped producing a surplus. The go>‘em- 
menl c% en had to use machine guns to collect 
crops. Then in 1921 came a terrible drought 
which cut dmsTi production e^•en more. 0\-cr 
B\e million died of stars'ation. 

The New Economic Policy (N.E.P.)r a 
Retreat from Communism. Lenin nosv felt 
that he would have to introduce a little capi- 
talism to save communism. *^\'e must retreat 
one step,” he said, “to advance hvo." So he 
introduced his N.E.P,, a program which en- 
couraged some freedom of enterprise. For 
example, many small factories were turned 
back to private owners and workers were 
paid according to what they produced. Tl»c 
major Industries and all natural resources 
continued, however, to be o\vned by the gov- 
ernment. Farmers were permitted to scH 
their surplus, provided that they p.aid a lax 
to the government. The N.E.P. produced re- 
markable results in factories and on farms. 
But many Communists feared that it would 
prevent the development of a classless so- 
ciety, for a new class of wealthy farmers 
(kulaks) arose, as well as one of rniddlc- 
class businessmen (Nepmen^. Lenin justified 
N.E.P., however, as a temporaiy measure to 
increase output until communism could be 
completely restored. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U,S.S.R,) EstaWisherJ. The ts.vs had prac- 
ticed the unpopular polic)’ of trying to get 
all peoples in the Russian Empire to adopt 
the same language, religion, and customs. 
Learning a lesson from this, the Communists 
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1 . 'Tn.^r' a-c srvteen such rc- 
jurHIirs ur 'th:^ iminn. 1 .:It the states in the 
States, nnp.'ijvrr ct le.xst, «ch of these 
rsTuihlias haj; miuij power in administering 
l.-vail ir.stituri.ns as schools and hospi- 
tals. Howe\rT. the central government at 
Moscow has most of the power. It h.indles, 
for example, economic, militar>’, and foreign 
affairs. 

Lenin Dies and Stalin Takes Over. There 
is a glass-topped coffin in a huge rctl and 
black marble tomb in .Nfoscow's Kremlin, 
headquarters of the U.S.S.R. In it lies the 
embalmed body of Lenin, the father of BoU 
shcvlsm.^ Pilgrimages are made to this 
shrine from all over Russia. In Lenin’s honor 
Petrograd is now called Leningrad. His like- 
ness appears on medab, stamps, and nil kinds 
of souvenirs For millions of Russians \cnor- 
ale him ns if he were 0 saint. When he dietl 
In januaiy, 192^, two men, Trotsk)’ and 
Stalin, competed to be his successor. D>m.nnic 
Trotsky, who had been chief aid to Lenin 
and had organized the Rerl army, uar an 
eloquent orator uith a brilliant mind. Hut 
his vanity and const.int criticism of fellow- 
Communists nntagonizet! them Joseph Stalm 
(1S79-1953) w.i$ slow-siH'aking. shrewd, and 
strong-willed. Extremely cynical, he ona* 
said: "Sincere diplomac)- is no more ivnsiblo 
than dry water or iron wootl" His uswiinesl 
name, Stahn, means "m.in of steel “ lrotsk> 
had preached n world-w ule revolution «i; luwt 
capitalism. Stalm, on the other huul w.w 
dctcrmineil to coiiet'ntrale on hniliiinv; mh « *1 
ism in Russia By engaging m i f.»il\ jv'litu il 
intrigues and using vlolriur M.dm won oui 
trol of the (^mummut [v.iilv .uiit 
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managers, and worn-out machinery caused 
industrial output to decline so much that by 
1921 it was only about ten per cent of that 
before the war. The destruction caused by 
the civil war and the collapse of the railroads 
were damaging blo^^'s to this Communist 
eAperimenl. As production dropped and more 
and more paper money was issued, prices 
rose to fantastic heights. Neither factory 
workers nor farmers liked the idea of being 
paid according to their needs rather than ac- 
cording to what they produced. Since peas- 
ants had to turn over their surplus, they 
stopped producing a surplus. The govern- 
ment even had to use machine guns to collect 
crops. Then in 1921 came a terrible drought 
which cut down production even more. Over 
five million died of starvation. 

The New Economic Policy (N.E.P.)i a 
Ilelreat from Communism. Lenin now felt 
that he would have to introduce a L'ttle capi- 
talism to save communism. “We must retreat 
one step," he said, "to advance rivo." So he 
Introduced his N.E.P., a program which en- 
couraged some freedom of enterprise. For 
example, many small factories were turned 
back to private owners and workers were 
paid according to what they produced. The 
malor Industries and all natural resources 
continued, however, to be owned by the gov- 
ernment. Farmers were permitted to sell 
their surplus, provided that they paid a tax 
to (he government. The N.E.P. produced re- 
markable results in factories and on farms. 
But many Communists feared that it would 
prevent the development of a classless so- 
ciety, for a new class of wealthy farmers 
(kulaks) arose, as ss'ell as one of middle- 
class businessmen (Nepmen). Lenin justified 
N.E.P., however, as a temporarj' measure to 
increase output until communism could be 
completely restored. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republic# 
(U.S.S.R.) EBtabIi8he<l. The tsars had prac- 
ticed the unpopular polity of trying to get 
all peoples in the Russian Empire to adopt 
the same language, religion, and customs. 
Learning a lesson from this, the Communists 


encouraged local areas to prcsenc their o%\n 
languages and their distinclicc songs, dances, 
and art. In 1923, the Sosict Socialist Repnl>. 
He of Russia united with other SoWet Soci.ilist 
RepuW/cs, such as the Ukraine and IHiftc 
Russia, to form a federal gosemment called 
the Union of Soviet Sodalist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.). Today there are sixteen such re- 
publics in this union. Like the states in the 
United States, on paper at least, each of these 
republics has much posver in administering 
such local institutions as schools and hosp{. 
tals. Howeser, the central government at 
•Moscow has most of the power. It handles, 
for example, economic, miUtary, and foreign 
affairs. 

I.enm Die# anil Stalin Take# Over. Tlicre 
is .a glass-topped coffin in a huge red .and 
black marble tomb in Mosconvs Kremlin, 
headquarters of the U.S.S.n. In it lies the 
embalmed body of Lenin, the father of Bol- 
shevisrn^ Pilgrimages are made to this 
shrine from all over Russia. In Lenin's honor 
Petrograd is now called Leningrad. His like- 
ness appears on medals, stamps, and all kinds 
of souvenirs. For millions ol Russians \cner- 
ate him ns if he were a saint. When he diotl 
in /.anuary, 1924, tuo men, Trotsky and 
Stalm. competed to be Ms successor. Dj-namlc 
Trotsky, who had been chief aid to Lenin 
and had org-inizcO the Red army, was an 
eloquent orator Nvith a brilliant mind. But 
his vanity and constant criticism of fcllow- 
Comraunists antagonized them. Joseph Stalin 
(J579-J953) was slow-sj>eaking. shresvd, and 
strong-willed. Extremely cymical. he once 
said: “Sincere diptomac)- is no more possible 
(ban dry water or iron wood" His assumetl 
name. Slahn. means "man of steel." Trotsk)- 
had preached a « orld-wicle rc\ olut ion ag.im$t 
capitalism. Stalin, on the other hand. «.ts 
determined to concentrate on building social- 
ism in Russia. By engaging in crait>- political 
intrigues and using violence. Stalin uon con- 
trol of the Communist party and consc- 
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centage of business was privately o\sned. The 
kulaV:s who resisted collectivization had their 
lands seized. Many thousands of these were 
forced to work on gos’emment projects in 
Siberia. Aiany workers svere unhappy be- 
cause they \vere compelled to work at a mad 
pace under strict discipline. Those who could 
not keep up the pace were ridiculed publicly. 
Tliose who produced most \vcre praised pid>* 
licly and paid more. Such pa}7nent, accord- 
ing to accomplishment rather than need, was 
contrary to Communist theory. Government 
officials, engineers, and managers reccix'cd 
higher salaries. Thus many felt that a new 
privileged class was being created. Tliis was 
certainly no \'‘ay to create a classless society! 

The Second Five-Year Plan was designed in 
part to make the people more contented Al- 
though the building up of heavy industries 
was continued, more stress was placed cm 
producing goods that people could use and 
enjoy. The spirit of the plan w.is indjcatcd 
by the fact that it was no longer considered 
capitalistic for a woman to wear lipstick. But. 
In 1935, Russia began to fear possible aggres- 
sion from the anti-Communist dictatorships 
in Japan and Germany. Then Russia shifted 
its production emphasis from merchandise for 
the people’s use to munitions for defense. 

Nevertheless, by 1937. Russia bad double- 
tracked the Trans-Siberian Railroad, com- 
pleted the Moscow subw’ay, and built canals 
such as the Volga-Don. Great industrial 
plants were constructed in Siberia and the 
Urals, areas difficult for an enemy to attack. 
In 1937, Russian industry was producing 
eight times as much as in 1927. flowevcr, 
stand.irds of living had not improved much. 
The housing problem had become more seri- 
ous as more and more people moved to atics 
to work in factories. And the pressure on 
workers and managers to increase production 
mounted. In fact, the legal code made mis- 
management in industry a greater crime 
than murder. Although most Russian workers 
belong to labor unions, they never go on 
strike. Strikes are considered treason The 
chief purpose of Soviet unions seems to be 


not so much to protect the interests of the 
workers as to increase production. 

'The Government of the U.S.S.R.r on 
Toper anil Jn Troellce. On paper, the gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.n. resembles th.it of 
many democrades. Its parliament, called the 
Supreme Council, is made up of iw o houses 
equal in power. One of these represents the 
people directly and the other represents the 
various nationalities in the rcpuhVics and 
other sclf-gov cming areas of the U.S.S.R. 
The Supreme Council makes laws and elects 
such executive groups as the Council of 
Peoples Commissors (a kind of cabinet). 
'This Council has so much cxcctilive power 
and inHucnce over law-making that the actual 
administration of the government Is in its 
hands 

By 1036, the Russians were claiming that 
industry and agriculture had become almost 
one hundred per cent socialized. Tliey fell 
so confident of the elimination of opposiUoa 
groups that they adopted a new and more 
democratic constitution. Now the vote wu 
given to all citizens over eighteen, including 
the formerly barred priests, nobles, kulaks, 
and businessmen. Now, unlike formerly, 
farmers had the same icprcsentation as city 
workers. Other changes included the adop- 
tion of the secret ballot and direct, rather 
than indirect, election of officials Citizens 
were guaranteed freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, and republics. In Iheoiy at 
least, the right to secede from the U.S.S.n. 
Freedom of worship was guaranteed, but so 
was (he right to propagandize against re- 
ligion 

Persons were even permitted to go Into 
business for themselves, provided tliat they 
did not profit from the work of others. Tlic>' 
were entitled to own their own homes and 
personal properly and to will tlicir savings to 
their heirs As under capitalism, « oilers 
w-erc given an incentive by being paid in 
accordance with how much and how well 
they produced and the t>pe of |obs they hehl. 
W\ atizens were guaranteed jobs, annual 
vacations with pa>', cilucafion. and care in 
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intense than ever. And capitalist countries 
found their suspicion mounting day by day 
as Russia expanded in eastern Europe and 
the Far East. 

Edoeation, Religion, and the Status of 
Women in the U.S.S.R. The tsars had tried 
to control their people bj- leeping them 
ilDterate. The Communists have tried to 
control them by educating them. For a main 
goal of soviet education has been to develop 
a deep allegiance to communism. Another 
main goal has been to dev elop scientists, engi- 
neers, and skilled workers so that the U.S.S.R. 
can speed up its industrial and agricultural 
revolutions. Under the tsars, only about one 
out of ever^- four Russians could read and 
write. Under the Communists, it is generally 
agreed, illiterac)’ has been practically wiped 
out Not only is there free compulsorv ele- 
mentar}* education, but many go on to free 
higher education. There are schools io many 
factories where pupils may alternate their 
jobs and their studies. Tremendous sums 
have abo been spent by the govenunent on 
the opera, the ballet, the theater, museums, 
the motion picture industr>% saentific re- 
search, and on publishing books and news- 
papers. However, all this must be duected to 
glorifjing the soviet dictatorship. Thus the 
individual's free and creative expression is 
hindered. 

Members of the Communist party are re- 
quired to be atheists. 'The Communists call 
all organized religion a drug used by capital- 
ist nations to keep their people from revolting 
against evil conditions. ‘The established Or- 
thodox Church had been one of the tsars 
most loyal supporters (page 2S0). The Com- 
munists separated church and state and 
seized all church projiert)*. Nfany churches 
then became museums, siiools, or factories. 
.Uthough people were permitted to worship, 
they’ were often ridiculed for doing so. .\ll 
religious groups were warned not to try to 
infiuence the politics, education, economic 
life, or even the conduct of their people. In 
the late l&30’s, the government adopted a 
more tolerant policy. Perhaps this was be- 


cause, in spite of intense anti-rehgious propj- 
ganda, millirms of Russians had become even 
more religious. As one Russian Commissar 
put it: “Relicion is hie a nail -the liarder 
vxni hit it. the deeper if goes info the wood.'’ 

In the Soviet Union, kty per cent of the 
doctors arc women. .Many vvomen abo hold 
such important positions as generals in the 
army, foremen in factories, ambassadors, and 
fudges. Millions of women also work at 
menial fobs in factories and even on construc- 
tion projects. 'This is made possible because 
the government provides nurseries and com- 
munity litcliens in factories, on collective 
farms, and elsew here. Being a worlcr is con- 
sidemi more important than being a wife or 
mother. 

It seems clear that the government tries to 
maintain total control of practically even- 
phase of human activity in the U S^-R. Such 
a government is called totahfarian. We shall 
now study other totalitarian governments. 
Ail totalitarian governments have certain 
simibrities These include a one-party s)^- 
tern, secret police, few freedoms, and strict 
censorship. In these governments, the rights 
and interests of the individual arc completely 
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sickness and old age. These guarantees ap- 
plied to all regardless of sex, race, religion, 
nationality, or occupation. Among the duties 
listed in the Constitution of 1936 were the 
obligations to work and to render military 
service. However, constitutional guarantees 
are not very significant as long as there 
are secret police, a powerful Red army 
under Communist party control, government- 
controlled newspapers, and the fear of 
severe punishment for questioning Com- 
munist principles. 

Judging the Russian government without 
studying the Communist party would belike 
judging a house entirely by its outside 
paint job. The Communist party is the 
only party permitted. Practically every im- 
portant Russian official and most of the 
lesser officials belong to the party. Actually, 
Russia is a dictatorship of the Communist 
party. Yet only three per cent out of a 
population of over 215,000,000 have been per- 
mitted to become members of the party. It 
is difficult to get into the party and easy to 
be put out. Children are trained for member- 
ship in special youth organizations and the 
strictest investigation of a candidate is made. 
Members have been expelled for disobeying 
even minor party rules and executed for 
challenging party principles. Each member 
is a kind of watchdog who acts as the eyes 
and ears of the party, dedicated to preserv- 
ing communism in Russia. Once party poli- 
cies have been decided upon, each member 
must follow them. He is also expected to 
propagandize the people for communism and 
for the party’s decisions. Delegates are 
elected to a Communist convention which is 
controlled by a small group called the Pre- 
sidium. And it was Joseph Stalin, member of 
the Presidium, who controlled it, the party, 
and Russia. In 1953, Malenkov succeeded 
him. Bulganin then succeeded Malenkov. 

The U.S.S.R.’s Foreign Policy! It 
Oranges, Yet Remains Much the Same. 
Be on your guard! You are surrounded by 
enemies,” warned one speaker at a soviet 
council many years ago. This suspicion of 


capitalist countries is the keynote of Russian 
foreign policy. The Red government reminds 
Russians constantly of the aid the Allies gave 
the Whites during the civil war. Yet the 
capitalist countries are suspicious of the Rus- 
sians, too, and with good reason. For in 1919, 
the Russians formed a group, called the 
Third International, to spread world-wide 
communism. They succeeded in making 
many converts to communism in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. In general, their pro- 
gram was a failure, however. By 1921, they 
were so eager for foreign trade, technical ad- 
visers, and loans that they promised to cease 
their propaganda policy. By 1924, many coun- 
tries were trading and exchanging ambassa- 
dors with the U.S.S.R. The United States, one 
of the last nations to recognize the U.S.S.R., 
did so in 1933. 

About this time, too, the U.S.S.R. signed 
non-aggression treaties with many European 
and Asiatic countries. France, which, like 
Russia, feared Germany, helped to make Rus- 
sia a member of the League of Nations in 
1934. Russia had built up such a strong army 
and air force by this time that France was 
eager to sign a military alliance with the Rus- 
sians. In the words of one cynical observer: 
“Russia’s pariah (outcast) days are over. She 
can bomb with the best.” The Russians were 
eager for the French alliance because Ger- 
many and Japan ( and later Italy) had formed 
an anti-Communist pact. 

However, the Russians failed in an attempt 
to get all the western democracies in the 
League to join with Russia in blocking Ger- 
man expansion (Chapter 25). The democra- 
cies were more fearful of Russian communism 
than of German expansion. This led to re- 
newed Russian suspicion of the West. In 
1939, Russia and Germany shocked the world 
by signing a non-aggression pact. By signing 
such a pact, the Russians enabled the Ger- 
mans to become more aggressive toward the 
West. During World War II, Russia and the 
western democracies, however, were com- 
pelled to fight as allies. After the war, Russian 
hatred of capitalist countries became more 
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sickness and old age. These guarantees ap- 
plied to all regardless of sex, race, religion, 
nationality, or occupation. Among the duties 
listed in the Constitution of 1936 were the 
obligations to work and to render military 
service. However, constitutional guarantees 
are not very significant as long as there 
are secret police, a powerful Red army 
under Communist party control, government- 
controlled newspapers, and the fear of 
severe punishment for questioning Com- 
munist principles. 

Judging the Russian government without 
studying the Communist party would belike 
judging a house entirely by its outside 
paint job. The Communist party is the 
only party permitted. Practically every im- 
portant Russian official and most of the 
lesser officials belong to the party. Actually, 
Russia is a dictatorship of the Communist 
party. Yet only three per cent out of a 
population of over 215,000,000 have been per- 
mitted to become members of the party. It 
is difficult to get into the party and easy to 
be put out. Children are trained for member- 
ship in special youth organizations and the 
strictest investigation of a candidate is made. 
Members have been expelled for disobeying 
even minor party rules and executed for 
challenging party principles. Each member 
is a kind of watchdog who acts as the eyes 
and ears of the party, dedicated to preserv- 
ing communism in Russia. Once party poli- 
cies have been decided upon, each member 
must follow them. He is also expected to 
propagandize the people for communism and 
for the party’s decisions. Delegates are 
elected to a Communist convention which is 
controlled by a small group called the Pre- 
sidium. And it was Joseph Stalin, member of 
the Presidium, who controlled it, the party, 
and Russia. In 1953, Malenkov succeeded 
him. Bulganin then succeeded Malenkov. 

The U.S.S.R.’s Foreign Policy: It 
Changes, Yet Remains Much the Same. 
“Be on your guard! You are surrounded by 
enemies,” warned one speaker at a soviet 
council many years ago. This suspicion of 


capitalist countries is the keynote of Russian 
foreign policy. The Red government reminds 
Russians constantly of the aid the Allies gave 
the Whites during the civil war. Yet the 
capitalist countries are suspicious of the Rus- 
sians, too, and with good reason. For in 1919, 
the Russians formed a group, called the 
Third International, to spread world-wide 
communism. They succeeded in making 
many converts to communism in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. In general, their pro- 
gram was a failure, however. By 1921, they 
were so eager for foreign trade, technical ad- 
visers, and loans that they promised to cease 
their propaganda policy. By 1924, many coun- 
tries were trading and exchanging ambassa- 
dors with the U.S.S.R, The United States, one 
of the last nations to recognize the U.S.S.R., 
did so in 1933. 

About this time, too, the U.S.S.R, signed 
non-aggression treaties witli many Europeat 
and Asiatic countries. France, which, lik 
Russia, feared Germany, helped to make Rus 
sia a member of the League of Nations i 
1934. Russia had built up such a strong arm 
and air force by this time that France \vi 
eager to sign a military alliance with the Rn 
sians. In the words of one cynical observf 
"Russia’s pariah (outcast) days are over. S 
can bomb with the best.” The Russians W( 
eager for the French alliance because G 
many and Japan (and later Italy) had forn 
an anti-Communist pact. 

However, the Russians failed in an attei 
to get all the western democracies in 
League to join with Russia in blocking < 
man expansion (Chapter 25). The demc 
cies were more fearful of Russian commui 
than of German expansion. This led t( 
newed Russian suspicion of the West 
1939, Russia and Germany shocked the \ 
by signing a non-aggression pact. By sij 
such a pact, the Russians enabled the 
mans to become more aggressive towax 
West. During World War II, Russia ar 
western democracies, however, were 
pelled to fight as allies. After the war, R 
hatred of capitalist countries became 
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intense than ever. And capitalist countries 
found their suspicion mounting day by day 
as Hussia expanded in eastern Europe anti 
the Far East. 

Education^ Religion, and the Status of 
\^''onjen in iJie U-S.S.R. The tsars had tried 
to control their people by keeping them 
illiterate. The Communists have tried to 
control them by educating them. For a main 
go.il of soviet education has been to develop 
a deep allegiance to communism. Another 
main goal has been to develop scientists, engi- 
neers, and skilled workers so that the U.S.S.R. 
can speed up its industrial and agricultural 
revolutions. Under the tsars, only about one 
out of every four Russians could read and 
write. Under the Communists, it is generally 
agreed, illiteracy has been practically wiped 
out. Not only is there free compulsory ele- 
mentary education, but many go on to free 
higher education. There are schools in many 
factories where pupils may alternate their 
fobs and their studies. Tremendous sums 
have also been spent by the government on 
the opera, the ballet, the theater, museums, 
the motion picture industry, scientific re- 
search, and on publishing books and neivs- 
papers. However, all this must be directed to 
glorifying the soviet dictatorship. Thus the 
individual's free and creative expression is 
lu'ndered. 

Members of the Communist party are rc- 
quiretl to be atheists. The Communists call 
all organized religion a drug used by capital- 
ist nations to keep their people from rcs olting 
against evil conditions. The established Or- 
thodox Church had been one of the tsars 
most loyal supporters (pag® 2S0). Tlic Com- 
munists separated church and state and 
seizetl all church property. Many churches 
then became museums, schools, or factories. 
Although people were permitted to worship, 
they were often ridiculed for doing so. All 
religious groups were svamed not fo try to 
influence the politics, education, economic 
life, or even the conduct of their people. In 
the late 1930's, the government adopted a 
more tolerant policy. Perhaps this was be- 


cause, in spite of intense anti-religious propa- 
ganda, miHions of Russians had become esen 
more religious. As one Russian Commissar 
pul it: “Religion is like a nail — the hartlcr 
you hit it, the deeper it goes into the wood." 

In the Soviet Union, Fifty per cent of (he 
doctors arc women. Many women also hold 
such important positions as generals in the 
army, foremen in factories, ambassadors, and 
judges. Millions of women also work at 
menial jobs in factories and esen on construc- 
tion projects. This is made possible because 
the government provides nurseries and com- 
munity kitchens in factories, on collective 
farms, and elsewhere. Being a w orker is con- 
sidered more important than being a w ife or 
mother. 

It seems clear that the government tries to 
maintain total control of practically ever)* 
phase of human activity in the U.S.S.R. Such 
a government Is called totalitarian. Wc shall 
now study other totalitarian governments. 
All totalitarian governments have certain 
similarities. These include a one-party s>’s- 
Icm, secret police, few freedoms, and strict 
censorship. In these governments, the rights 
and Infcrcsts of the Individual arc compIefcJ)’ 
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subordinated to the master plan of the gov- 
ernment. People are expected to give un- 
questioning obedience to a dictator and his 
assistants. This is in contrast svith a truly 
democratic government, which expects loy- 
alty but encourages many opinions and a 
questioning attitude among its citizens. We 
shall see, however, that all totalitarian gov- 
ernments are not exactly alike. 

A Fascist Dictatorship 
Is Bom in Italy 

“Long live Lenin!” was the cry heard in 
Italian cities after World 'War I. As in Russia, 
workers were seizing factories and peasants 
were seizing lands. But Italy did not go 
Communist. Inex-perience and inability to 
get raw materials compelled the workers to 
give up the seized factories. At this time, 
bands of men who called themselves Fascists 
announced that they were going to save Italy 
from communism. The word fascist comes 
from the name given by the ancient Romans 
to a symbol of the authority and might of 
the Roman government. This sjmbol is a 
bundle of rods wrapped around a battle-ax. 
The Fascists clubbed and shot Communists 
and socialists. They kidnapped some and 
poured castor oil down their throats. The 
radicals struck back and a small-scale civil 
war raged. But the weak government did 
nothing. Step by step, the Fascists grew 
stronger and the radicals weaker. In 1921 a 
Fascist political party was organized. Party 
members wore black shirts and gave one 
another a raised open-palm salute. They also 
displayed their unity by frequent parades, by 
singing their special song, and by repeating 
slogans, such as; “Believe! Obey! Fight!” 

Who Were These Fascists? Many were 
war veterans who had returned to find profi- 
teers making fortunes, prices high, factories 
closing down, and jobs almost impossible to 
get. Many were fiery nationalists and im- 
perialists who were enraged because the 
Italians had not received as much in the 
peace treaties as they had been promised 


(page 546). Some were militarists who 
wanted a bigger army and more political 
influence. Some became Fascists because 
they blamed Italy’s post-war troubles on the 
bribe-taking, inefficient parliamentary gov- 
ernment headed by King Victor Emmanuel 
III, Much money to support the Fascist 
movement came from wealthy businessmen 
and landlords. They were terrified at the 
threat of communism. They were xvorried 
about Italy’s unbalanced budget, cheap 
paper money, numerous strikes, and declin- 
ing foreign trade. Fascism stood for the 
protection of property rights, strong nation- 
alism, militarism, and imperialism, suppres- 
sion of all opposition, and a one-party dic- 
tatorship. 

Who Was the Leader of the Fascists? 
Strangely enough, the leader of the socialist- 
hating Fascists was a one-time socialist, 
Benito Mussolini (1883-1945).® He had once 
written socialist editorials advocating the vio- 
lent overthrow of capitalism, preaching inter- 
nationalism and democracy, and condemn- 
ing imperialism, militarism, and nationalism. 
However, a few months after the start 
of World War I, his opinions began to 
change. He wrote editorials (paid for with 
French money, it is said) demanding that 
Italy enter the war. The socialists then 
dropped him from the party. After his release 
from the army because of wounds, Mussolini 
began bringing together the various dis- 
contented Fascist groups into a well-knit 
organization. 

Mussolini, whose heroes were Julius Caesar 
and Napoleon, knew all the tricks of show- 
manship. This short, bald man xvith a barrel 
chest and jutting jaw would assume dramatic 
postures when addressing crowds. With arms 
folded or on hips, xvith a scowl on his face 
and eyes flashing, he would stir listeners xvith 
words shot from his mouth as if from a 
machine gun. In a chorus the aroused crowds 
would shout: "Viva il dtice!" (Long live the 
leader! ) Mussolini constantly propagandized 

^ ^ As a matter of fact, the early Fascist program 
included many socialistic ideas. 
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Mussolini's Block Shirts 
After Their Victorious 
March on Rome, 1922. 
Whof factors explain 
the success of this 
march? 



for a goveniment in which the people would 
give blind obedience to a leader (himself) 
who would represent the state and make all 
decisions. He showed utter contempt for 
democracy. Said he: “Fascism . . . affirms 
. . . the . . . Inequality of man." 

To win support he promised all things to 
all groups, even though these promises were 
sometimes contradictory. He pledged that he 
would make the Mcditcrrane.an Sea an It.'dian 
lake as it liad been in the days of the ancient 
Homan Empire. He promised further to end 
corruption, bring about order, discipline, 
economy, and efficiency, and rid Italy of 
radicalism forever. 

How Did the Fascists Cel Into Po\»cr? 
In October, 1922, Mussolini gave the signal 
for the Fascists from many parts of Italy to 
march on Rome in order to seize control of 
the government. In this "march on Rome" 
many, including Mussolini, took the train. To 
prevent resistance to his coup d'etat, Musso- 
lini had previously pledged his loyalty to the 
monarchy and the Church, two institutions 
which earlier in his career he had condemned. 
It was a coup in which the supposed 

victims were part of the plot, for the king and 
many military and civil officials were s>'mpa- 
thctic to the Black Shirts. Tlie king made 


Mussolini Trime Minister without consulting 
parliament. 

flow Did hluMoIini Make Him»elf , Mai- 
ler of Foseiet Italy? “Imagine an Italy in 
which 26,000,000 should all think the same 
. . . and you would have a madhouse, or 
rather a kingdom of utter boredom or im* 
bedlity," WTOte Mussolini in 1912. Yet from 
1922 to 1943 ns dictator of Italy, he tried hard 
to make all Italians "think the same." As 
Prime Minister, he persuaded the frightciictl 
parliament to make him dictator imtii the end 
of 1923. Then in 1933, to hold on to his 
dictatorial power legally, he pushed through 
an election law which made it certain that 
in the election of 1934 and thereafter Fascists 
would win control of parliament. Next, he 
began turning Italy into a complete Fascist 
state. Force was used to eliminate whatever 
opposition rcmainctl Some opponents were 
rounded up by secret police, given secret 
trials in which secret witnesses testified 
against them before judges whose only quali- 
fication was that they were Fascists. None 
but the Fascist party was permitted. Teach- 
ing, textbooks, newspapers, radio, and even 
mail were censored. School children were 
drilled to repeat: “Mussolini is always right." 
King and parliament became mere fronts for 
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Fascist power. No wonder Mussolini could 
say: ‘'^Ve have buried the deca)ing corpse of 
liberty!” 

Mussolini was determined to control Italy s 
economic life, too. He therefore banned 
strikes, lockouts, free labor unions, and free 
employers’ associations. He substituted for 
such free organizations compulson’ organiza- 
tions called corporations. For each industry 
or occupation there was a separate corpora- 
tion. In each corporation, employer and em- 
ployee representatives were compelled to dis- 
cuss their differences and make contracts on 
working conditions and pay. They also made 
suggestions for planning and increasing pro- 
duction. Actually most representatives were 
Fascists and the employers, maiw of whom 
had given Mussolini financial backing, were 
favored. 

Tims Italy was really a dictatorsliip of the 
Fascist p.arty under the leader, Mussolini, 
.^drising the leader was the Fascist Grand 
Coimctl of about twenty members. Its mem- 
bers held the most import,ant executi\-e posi- 
tions and in most matters acted as the real 
parliament of Italy, Throughout Italy there 
were thousands of local Fascist organizations, 
eaclv with its owm loc,al leader. Parh’ mem- 
bership, as in Russia, was considered a great 
honor. There were youth groups for different 
age le\ els. beginning at the age of eight. 
These were given militarx' training and 
drilled in Fascist beliefs. Even though Mus- 
solini stre.ssed motherhood, large families, 
and home life for women, there were Fascist 
organizirtions for girls, too. 

Whal Were Some of Mussolini’s Domes- 
tic and Foreign Policies? In tiie first ten 
yc.ars of Mnssolinis dictatorship, fascism 
seemed successful to many. The budget was 
balanced. Businessmen benefited by the high 
tariffs and financial aid given certain indiW 
tries. Some swamps were drained; scientific 
agriculture was encouraged; and eiectricitv 
was brought to some farm areas. Jobs were 
created in the new arnrament industries and 
through the construction of roads, hydro- 
electric plants, and other public works.' Fas- 


cists boasted that illiteracy bad been reduced, 
that cities were cleaner, and tliat the trains 
were now miming on time. 

Mussolini settled the old quarrel between 
the Italian government and the Chmrch {page 
4S0). In 1929, he .signed a treat}- with tlie 
Pope recognizing him as the mler of a tiny 
independent state called Vatican City. The 
agreement also recognized the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as the established churcli of 
Ital}'. In compensation for giving up its 
claims to Rome, the papacy received a sum 
of money. The Italian govennnent also prom- 
ised to pa}- priests to give religious instruc- 
tion in Italian schools and to recognize church 
control o\-er marriage and divorce. No longer 
was the Pope “a prisoner of tlie Vatican,” 

But in the last ten years of Mussolini's 
dictatorship, Italy’s situation grew steadily 
worse. Unemplo}-ment rose and so did ta.ves 
and prices. The standard of li\-ing fell and 
so did the birth rate. Italians were obliged 
to import much more than they exported. To 
increase die gold supply, a patriotic appeal 
was made to women to turn in their wedding 
rings. Altliough the corporate state tried to 
make Italy self-sufficient b}* careful planning 
of production, it failed. Mussolini tlien em- 
ployed two age-old techniques to make the 
people forget tlieir economic griemnees. 
First, he started a campaign to make scape- 
goats of a minorit}’ group, the Jews. He ap- 
pe.aled to the national pride of Italians by 
telling diem that they were a superior race 
aud that Italian Jews were not really Italians. 
Jess-s were barred from sdiools aud important 
jobs. Many were exiled. Intolerance toxs-ard 
Jews whidi sometimes results in such perse- 
cution is c,alled anti'Semitism. 

Mussolini’s second technique designed in 
part to divert die people, was an aggressive 
imperialistic foreign policy. To support diis 
program he built up a big army, naw, and 
air force whose costs only aggravated Italy’s 
serious economic problems. He had always 
wanted to make the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean Italian lakes by acquiring islands and 
seacoasts. He told Italians diat such e.x- 
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BAVJ^IA IN REVOLT, PROCLAIMS LUDENOORFF DICTATOR; 
ITS MONARCHIST FORCES REPORTED MARCHING ON BERUN; 
CAPITAL CRIES TREASON AND MASSES TROOPS FOR DEFENSE 


pansi'on would get them necessary raw ma- 
terials which Italy laeVed, new markets, and 
places for Italy’s large population to colo- 
nize. In the I920’s, Mussolini’s foreign policy 
had been fairly peaceful. Italy had acquired 
Fiume in 1924 by agreement with Yugoslasia, 
and Albania had become a virtual Italian 
protectorate in 1926 without bloodshed. 

But in the 1930’s, Mussolini rnade demands 
on France for such Mediterranean lands as 
Nice, Corsica, and Tunis and on Britain for 
the island of Malta. Much blood was shed 
when, as we shall see, he invaded Ethiopia 
in 1935, sent Italian troops to fight in a Span- 
ish Civil War In 1936, and annexed Albania 
in 1939. After Italy's defeat in World War II, 
Mussolini was murdered by his own peo- 
ple and Italy became almost a wasteland. 
Fascism, which had started out as a move- 
ment to destroy communism, had had the 
opposite effect. In 1945 there were more 
Communist party members in Italy than In 
any other country in the world. 

A Fascist Dictatorship Replaces 
a Republic in Germany 

One fall night in 1934, ^vo hundred thou- 
s.and Germans wearing brown shirts stood in 
rigid formation in a field flooded by search- 
lights, equipped with loudspeakers, and deco- 
rated with 20.000 flags. Suddenly trumpets 
blared. An unsmiling man wth a little 
mustache, wearing a crumpled felt hat and a 
trench co.it, walk^ briskly to the speakers 
platform. He was flanked by a guard of men 
wearing black shirts marked with a white 


skull emblem. In n shrill, fanatical voice the 
speaker poured forth words of hate against 
all whom he called the enemies of Germany. 
Frequently, as though h)’pnotizcd, hfs listen- 
ers applauded him with cries of: ‘‘Hcil 
Hiller!” Two hundred thousand arms with 
hooked cross fsssustika) emblems on the 
slce\'es were raised in an open-palm salute. 
.Many such meetings were held during the 
jeary svben Adolf JlitJer was dictator of Ger- 
many (1933-1945). He had succeeded In 
making his many Drown Shirts (storm troop- 
ers) and his Black Shirts (hb special guard, 
called S.S. troops) lose their individuality 
and think alike. He had done the same 
with a good portion of the German people. 
Throughout Germany, ’’Hcil Hillcrr was the 
standard greeting. 

Who Was Hiller? Adolf Hitler, who was 
bom in IBSD in Austria, could not get along 
wth cither his father or his teachers. After 
being denied admission to an art school in 
Vienna, he became a house painter. \Vhcn- 
ever be lost his job, which happened often, 
he blamed it on Jc^vs and socialists. Fighting 
in the German army in World 4Var I, he be- 
came a corjxjral, was gassed, and received the 
Iron Cross for bravery. After the war, he 
became a German army spy to check up on 
meetings of radical workers. In 1920. he 
helped organize a group similar in its aims 
to the Fascist party in Italy. It came to be 
kmown as the National Socialist party — 
Nazi for short. Under his shrmvd leadenhip 
and stirred by his rousing speeches, the Nazi 
party gained many members. Like .Musso- 
lini’s party, Hiller's party had its special 
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s>TnboI (the swastika), its anthem, its salute, 
its slogans, its parades, and its rallies. Like 
Mussolini, Hitler had a personal army, the 
Brorsm Shirts. These men would club merci- 
lessly anyone who heckled or tried to break 
up a Nazi party meeting. They were encour- 
aged to use bloody methods to break up 
meetings of socialists and Communists. In 
1923, the Nazis, led by Hitler and General 
Ludendorff, failed in an attempt to overthrow 
the German Republic. Imprisoned for this 
attempt. Hitler spent his time witing a book, 
called Mein Kampf, which was required read- 
ing for Germans after Hitler became dictator. 
Mein Kampf is actually Hitlers program for 
building a Fascist Germany and achieving 
world domination. 

What Were the Problems of the Repub- 
lic Hitler Finally Replaced? As we know, 
after the Kaiser fled in 1918, a republic (the 
Weimar Republic) was set up in Germany. 
Its very democratic constitution established 
ministerial responsibilit)' and gave the vote to 
all men and women over twenty. The in- 
iUative and the referendum gave them much 
direct democracy. Freedoms were guaran- 
teed. Compulsory public education to the 
age of eighteen was provided for. 

But a successful republic requires the ac- 
tive support of all citizens. And few Ger- 
mans believed in their democratic republic. 
Germans had long been drilled in the tradi- 
tions of autocracy and militarism by such 
men as Frederick the Great and Bismarck. 
Violent attacks on the republic were made 
by Communists, monarchists, militarists, and, 
as we have seen. Fascists. Many government 
officials were holdovers from the Kaiser s day 
and they did their best to sabotage the re- 
public. Government leaders who believed 
in the republic were not always firm enough 
in suppressing disloyal groups. Furthermore, 
throughout Germany the republic was de- 
nounced for accepting the hated Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The Weimar Republic had serious eco- 
nomic troubles, too. Returning soldiers could 
not find jobs because of the sharp drop in 


domestic manufacturing and foreign trade. 
High tariffs abroad cut down on Germany’s 
exports. Reparations payments burdened the 
country. VTien France occupied the Ruhr 
(page .548), more industries had to shut down 
and the already bad inflation grew much 
worse. In that year, 1923, one American dol- 
lar would buy four trillion German marks. 
(Before the war the mark had been worth 
about twenty-four cents. ) Those who suffered 
most from this situation were the middle 
class, mainly small businessmen, white-collar 
workers, and persons living on pensions or 
other fixed incomes. 

From 1924 to 1929, however, it looked as 
though the Weimar Republic would survive 
after all. Inflation was checked, the budget 
balanced, the Ruhr occupation ended, and 
foreign credit from the United States and 
Great Britain obtained. Germany ceased to 
be an outcast, for the republic was admitted 
to the League of Nations and invited to sign 
such agreements as the Locarno Pacts. But 
in 1933, Hitler and his Nazis overthrew the 
Weimar Republic. 

How Did Hitler Overthrow the Weimar 
Republic? The world%vide depression of 
1929 helped to give the deathblow to the 
Weimar Republic. 'The republic just could 
not seem to solve its economic problems. 
Therefore, the Germans began to look for 
other leadership. Many became Communists, 
but still more became Nazis. For Hitler, like 
Mussolini, promised all things to all groups. 
The very name National Socialist was de- 
signed to win over nationalists and workers. 
Big industrialists and landowning Junkers 
were promised that communism and social- 
ism would be completely wiped out, and 
workers taught obedience. Big industrialists, 
such as Thyssen and Stinnes, helped greatly 
to finance Hitler s big rallies and uniformed 
storm troopers. Little businessmen were 
promised that Hitler would protect them 
against the competition of large department 
stores. Professional groups, such as doctors, 
were promised that the competition of Jews 
would be eliminated. In fact, members of 
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e middle class, the main victims ol Inflation, 
ovcd to be Hitler's strongest supporters. 

^e unemployed were promised jobs and 
irbs on capitalists. 

Hitler's greatest appeal was to nationalists, 
ilitansts, and imperialists in all classes. In 
'cift Kampf, Hitler discussed what has been 
died the big lie technique. He stated in 
lect that if a be is big enough and told 
iten enough, the average person (for whom 
dtlcr had contempt) would believe it. Per* 
aps his greatest lie was his preaching that 
ac Germans are members of a pure master 
ace called Aryan. {7116 Germans, like most 
iluTOpeans, are members of the white race, 
tnd there is no such thing as a master race 
)r an Aryan race.) Hiller proclaimed that 
3tber peoples were inferior, 6t only to serve 
the Germans. As the leader (der Fuhrer), he 
promised to budd a Greater Germany of 
which Gennans, no matter where thej’ lived, 
svould be a part. In this connection, he 
declared that he would unite German-speak- 
ing Austria With Germany, a union hrhidden 
b)' the Treaty of Versailles. 

Hitler made the Treaty of Versailles one 
of his chief targets. He promised that he 
would not respect the war-guilt clause, the 
loss of Germany's colonies and European ter- 
ritory, or the limitation on German arma- 
ment. Hiller knew that when hate enters the 
heart, reason often leaves the mind, and that 
an unreasoning people are easily led. That 
is one reason why he fanned the fiames of 
anti-Semitism. He comforted German na- 
tionalists by telling them that Cermaoy had 
not really lost World War 1, but had been 
sold out by Jews and radicals on the home 
front. He asserted that German Jews did not 
belong in Germany because they were i«it 
pure Germans. In the same breath be ■«wdd 
denounce Jews as communists and capital- 
ists, As dictator. Hitler was to make wider 
use of the scapegoat technique against Jews 
than any other ruler in history. 

In 1925, the first president of the ^^ettnax 
Ilepublic, Ebert, a Social Democrat (moder- 
ate socialist), died He was succeeded by the 


Junker General von Hindenburg of World 
War I fame. Wien Hindenburg ran for re- 
election in 1932, his opponent was Hiller. 
Hitler Iwt. Blit he polled almost foiirlecn 
million voles. Allliotigh the Nazis tJid not get 
a majority in tlie Ilcic))s}.-}g, t})cy were Die 
largest single p.irty lliere. None of the 
chancellors appointed by Hindenburg could 
command a majority Jong enough to remain 
in power. Then the ngwl Hindenburg. wJio 
died soon after, felt compelled to appoint 
HitJer c)iancci]nr. In hopes of obtaining a 
m.'ijority for his Nazi party. Hitler called an 
election. In the campaign, tJie Nazis, led by 
one of Hitler's chief aides. Hermann Coering, 
beat up the opposition, broke up Ihcir meet- 
ings, and denied them the use of radio and 
new-spapers. TJien suddenly, one nigJit just 
before election day, the Bcichstag building 
burned. The Nazis blamed tJic Ckimmunists 
for it. But it is now quite certain that the 
Nazis set the lieichstag hre tJiemseJv cs. TJiej’ 
hoped that voters woufj be so Infuriatnl 
against (he Communists tlt.it theyuouhl tote 
for the Communists' strongest enemy, tlic 
Nazis "nic Nazis polled a huge vote hut not 
a majority Only by denying the Communist 
delegates their se.its and b>- getting t)ie sup- 
port of a party made up of Prussian Junkers 
did the Nazis get their majority. Shortly 
afterward, the Bcichstag voted dictatorial 
powers to /fitter .and adjourned. Tlic few 
Bcichstag members who «crc reluctant to do 
this were quickly convinced by the gun- 
canyang Brown Shirts. 

How' Did Dictator Hitler Jlon Hi* ToJall- 
tarian Stale? "Moral codes are made for the 
stupid and inferior" "AdoJf Hiller Is the 
greatest German of all iimc" "Tlic idea of 
peace . . may be quite good, afler the lu- 
preroe race has conquered and suIkIuc-vI Ihc 
worlA" ’Hiese stafemmis. by Hitler or by 
other Nazis, tell a great deal about tlic Nazi 

dictatorship. 

Terror « Tool of the Natl Dietatorehip. 
loNari Germany, aged Jews were compeJinl 
to scrub streets on their hands and knees 
^lule Brown Shirts stood over them with 
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Mutjolini Review} Nazi 
Youth. Whof were the 
aim} of }uch reviews 
from the point of view 
of both the Italian ond 
German dictators? 



btiilding of super-highways and other pub- 
lic works projects. Many got the jobs of 
Jews or married women, both barred from 
employment. Tire national Income greatly in- 
creased. However, since most of it went to 
tlie government for war preparation, the 
standard of living of the people was lower 
than in the worst days of the depression. 
Unions and employers' associations were 
banned and government agencies settled in- 
dtistrial disputes. Many workers were for- 
bidden to change jobs. 

In preparation for war, Hitler was deter- 
mined to make Germany self-sufHcient. To 
increase food production, lo-rns and tariff- 
protection were given to farmers. Most farm- 
ers were forbidden to sell their farms, but 
inefficient farmers were obliged to give theirs 
up. Farm income increased greatly. So tKal 
he would not lose the support of Junkers, 
Hiller did not divide up their big estates as 
he had once promised to do. Also to promote 
self-sufficiency, chemists produced such sub- 
stitute goods as sjTithetic rubber, oil, textiles, 
and coffee. Tlie government engaged in 
barter deals with other countries or paid for 
imports in money which was good only in 
Germany. Nothing was wasted, not even 
garbage. Tlie Germans made many sacrifices. 


“Guns before butter'* liccamc the slog.in. 
However, many Germans were proud that 
their nation was once again a world power. 
Workers were grateful because the govern- 
ment gave them cheap vacation trips, festi- 
vals, and concerts. Furthermore, Nazi propa- 
ganda preached constantly that when the 
Nazi goal was reached, all Germans would 
have homes, automobiles, and many luxuries. 

Total Control of Social Life. In Nazi 
Germany Joseph Cocbbels was Minister of 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. In 
reality, his job was to promote propaganda, 
but to prevent enlightenment. D.ny in and 
day out, Gocbbcls's propaganda machine 
hammered away at the minds of the German 
people, glorifying National Socialism and 
making obscene attacks on democracy and 
liberal ideas. Tliroiigh m.vss meetings, festi- 
vals, torchlight parades, publications, music, 
radio, theater, moving pictures, and legends 
of Nazi martjTs, Cocbbels trictl to make all 
Germans think as one. Books wnlten by 
Jews or which expressed democratic or rad- 
ical ideas were publicly burned. All who 
criticized Nazism were considered “camou- 
flaged (disguised) Marxists." Nazi organiza- 
tions were established around the world. 

Schools tried to develop loyal and obedient 
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Nazis who would be ready to die, if neces- 
sary, building a greater Nazi Germany. Mili- 
tar\' training was stressed. The honest teach- 
ing of histor}^ and science w’as regarded as 
a tjpical fault of democracy. “We spit at 
freedom," became a slogan of Nazi youth. 
There was also a Nazi Youth organization for 
both boys and girls from the age of ten. In 
camps young people were required to work 
and play hard, so that later the boys would 
make strong soldiers and the girls, healthy 
mothers of future soldiers. 

‘We will ha\-e no other God but German}' 
alone,” said Hitler. Many Nazis fought both 
the Protestant and Catholic churches, be- 
cause Christian teachings conflicted witli 
Nazi ideas. Cliristianitj' taught the brother- 
hood of man, mercj-, and kindness, rather 
tlian racial superioriU' and hate. Fanatical 
nationalists like the Nazis would not tolerate 
a reh'gion which was universal in its outlook, 
like Christianit}’. And they wanted no part 
of the Old Testament which originated Awth 
the Jews. In Hitlers attempts to control the 
churches, he met much resistance. Some min- 
isters and priests were even sent to concen- 
tration camps. 


What Was Hiller’s Foreign Policy? “Op- 
pressed people are never . , . unified in a 
rommon empire by means of flaming protests, 
wt through a sharp, unsheathed sword.” 
Thus Hitler pointed out to the Germans 
vliom he considered oppressed bv the Treats’ 
of ^'ersailles. that all their flaming proteste 
against it had been in vain. Now, to build 
their common empire (Greater Germany) he 
was ready if necessarj-, to use the s^vord. 
^minting the treat}', he built up a powerful 

«ith Fascist Italy and Fascist Japan and en- 
gaged in a senes of aggressions against Ger- 



Nazi Leader Teaches Hitler Youth How to Hit 
the Ground with Rifle in Hand. Why was military 
training basic in Nazi education? 


manys neighbors which were to lead to 
World War II (page 606). 

A Glance at What Is to Come 

As we shall see, there were many other dic- 
tatorships beteveen the two wars. But many 
countries did not succumb to the siren song 
0 ictators. To both communism and fas- 
cism they said in effect: “A plague on both 
your houses!” They held on to a middle po- 
rtion between the revolutionaries on the ex- 
eme left and the reactionaries on the ex- 
eme right, let such serious problems arose 
attectmg industr}', agriculture, and labor that 
e goiemment, even in the democracies, 
took greater control of social and economic 


EE nma our study th ttc^p 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Rasputin • soviet * Kerensky • Lenm . m t 

devolution - Reds • Whites • Cheko - N.E""k" Itl ^ t ‘ t '?• * 
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prostroy dam • Second Ftve-Yeor Plon • Supreme Grond Council • Voficon Cify * ontl-Semliijm • HiJ- 
Council • Council of People's Commisjori • Con- ler • swosfika • Naxi • Brown Shirts • SS Iroopi * 

sJltufion of 1 936 • Presidfu/n • Molentov • Third Mem Kampf • Weimor Republic • Thysien • the big 

Infernofionol • fofalitorion • Faxcisfi • Victor Em- he iecbnique • the "moster roce" • Goering • 
manuel Hi • Mussolini • Morch on Rome 1922 • Reichstag fire * the Gestapo ' concentration comps 

Block Shirts • Mussolini's corporations • Foicisl ♦ "guns before butter" • Goebbefi 

Quesfions fo Check Basie Infarmolion 


1. What were the causes for the overthrow of 
the Romanoff dynosty? 

2. What problems faced the temporory govern- 
ment which took control of Russia in 1917? 

3. Discuss the toctics used by Lenin and his 
fellow-Communists (o) against the allied forces; 
(b) ogainst internal opposition? 

4. Show how Lenin introduced a little copitol* 
ism in the hope of saving communism. Discuss 
the results of this policy. 

5. Show how Stalin and Trotsky differed. 

6. Discuss (a) the oims and (b) the results of the 
First and Second Five-Year Plans. 

7. Point out the differences between the position 
of a worker in (he l/.S.S.R. and one In the United 
States. 

8. Outline the main feotures of the government 
of the U.S.S.R. 

9. Prove (hot (he U.S.S R. U a dictatorship of 
(he Communist porty. 

TO. Troee the mojor steps in the foreign policy 
of the U.5.S.R. 

11. Discuss the attitude of the U.S.S.R. toward 
(a) education, (b) religion, ond (c) (he status of 
women. 

12. For what reasons were the Poscisfi abie to 
toke control of Itoly? 


T3. Give reasons why mony joined the fascist 
movement, 

14. Compore Mussolini’s eorlier socialist views 
with his Inter foscist views. 

15. Discuss the toctics of Mussolini to (a) win 
supporters and (b) suppress opposition. 

16. Describe Mussolini's fo) economic, (b) politi- 
cal, and (c) foreign policies. 

17. Discuss Mussolini's treaty with the Pope. 

18. For whot reoions did Mussolini proctice anti- 
Semitism? 

19. Show (hot Mussolini shifted from o peocelul 
foreign policy to o warlike one. 

20. Discuss the tactics of Hitler to (a) win sup* 
porters ond (b) suppress opposition. 

21. For whot reosens were the Noxis obi® f* 
overthrew the Weimor Republic? 

22. Give reosons why mony joined the Na*l 
movement. 

23. Discuss the Noii treotment of the Jews 

24. Describe Hitler's (o) economic, (b) politif***' 
ond (c) foreign policies. 

25. Show how (o) busineumen, fW worker 

farmers, (d) school children, ond (v' > 

leoders fored under Hitler 

26. Show fhof Hitler behered *« 
foreign offoirs. 


Qucifions for Thought end Discussion 

1. Why might even the wisest of (jofs have hod N.E.P.? Whot did the f 

difficulty stoying In power In Russia In 1917? d. In whot woy is . 

2. Whot do you think was the most Importont 7. le what ress^ 

reason for the failure of the temporary govern- pfon depend ^ . 

ment of Kerensky? Why? g, $hew spe-Vsv**^ ‘ .. 

3. How do you explain Lenin’s success In sup- munistps^ ^ 

pressing opposition? ing of x’w 

4. What lessons con be drown from the foct fhof r>e~»i ' 

Lenin hod to Introduce the N.E P.? p ^ ^ . 

5. Why were some Communists crificol of l-he one c 


MAJOR DICTATORSHIPS • ' 



tion guarantee freedom of speech and of press? 

10. For what reasons does the U.S.S.R. permit 
only a small percentage of the people to become 
members of the Communist party? 

11. How could Russian foreign policy change 
yet remain much the same? 

12. Give your impressions of the Russian attitude 
tov/ord (a) education, (b) religion, and (c) the 
status of women. 

13. Show that in a totalitarian government each 
person is a cog in the wheel of the state. 

14. What do you think was the most important 
reason for the rise of fascism? Why? 

15. To what extent did (a) Communism, (b) 
Fascism, (c) Nazism appeal more to the emotions 
than to reason? 

16. How might a study of the life and methods 
of (a) Lenin, (b) Mussolini, or (c) Hitler offer 
valuable lessons to democracies? 

17. Comment on: "Fascism . . . affirms ... the 
. . . inequality of man." 

18. Compare Napoleon's coop d'efat with Mus- 
solini's coup d'etat, 

19. To what extent is it a danger to a govern- 
ment to try to make all its people "think the 
same"? 

20. Compare the methods of controlling politi- 
cal, social, and economic life in (a) Communist 
Russia, (b) Fascist Italy, and (c) Nazi Germany. 

21. Discuss fully your opinion of Mussolini's 
"techniques to make the people forget their 
economic grievances." 

22. What actions and techniques of totalitarian 


leaders indicate that they have contempt for the 
thinking of the people? 

23. What do you think was the most important 
reason for the rise of Nazism? Why? 

24. What do you think the Weimar Republic 
could have done to have checked the rise of 
Nazism? 

25. What do you think other countries might 
have done to strengthen the Weimar Republic? 

26. To what extent were Hitler's promises to 
various groups contradictory? 

27. What reasons might Hitler have given for 
believing that people will believe a big lie more 
readily than a little one? 

28. To what extent might if be easy to convince 
any people that they are "a master race"? 

29. If was shrewd of Hitler to make the Treaty 
of Versailles his chief target. Explain whether 
you agree or disagree. 

30. Compare the use of terror in (a) the Com- 
munist, (b) Fascist, and (c) Nazi systems. 

31. In what ways was Hitler's domestic policy 
consistent with his foreign policy? 

32. Imagine yourself a (a) movie producer, (b) 
professor, (c) churchman, or (d) scientist in Com- 
munist Russia, Fascist Italy, or Nazi Germany. 
Point out the probable effects upon your career. 

33. Poverty and misery are fertile soil for the 
growth of totalitarianism. Explain. 

34. "Should we ever permit one party to domi- 
nate our lives, democracy would collapse." — 
Wendell Willkie. Do you agree or disagree? 
Explain. 


Activities to Develop Creotive Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understonding 


1. Read 1984 by Orwell. Report on the picture 
of totalitarianism he paints. 

2. Imogine yourself an American detained in 
Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, or Nazi Germany. 
Write a few pages in your diary describing life 
there. 

3. Draw a cartoon depicting (a) the November 
1917 revolution in Russia, (b) Mussolini's march 
on Rome, or (c) the Reichstag fire. 

4. Write a biogrophical sketch of any leader 
in the dictatorships discussed in this chapter. See 
Gunther's Inside Europe, 


5. With others make a collection of quotations 
from Communist, Fascist, and Nazi leaders. Write 
your comment on each. 

6. Work out with others a list of questions you 
would like to have submitted to any Communist, 
Fascist, or Nazi leader mentioned in this chapter. 

7. Make a collection of newspaper clippings 
which indicate that totalitarianism exists in many 
parts of the world today. Compare your collec- 
tion with those of classmates. 

8. Pretend that you are a prosecuting attorney. 
Draw up charges which you would bring against 
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ony of the totalitarian leaders discussed here. 

9. Write an imaginary dialogue between (a) 
Kerenslcy and lenin, (b) Stalin ond Trotsky, (e) 
Mussolini and Motteotti Oook him up), or (d) 
Hitler and Ebert. 

10. Write an essay entitled / Was a fiusinessmon 
(or: Farmer or: Worker) under (a) Lenin, (b) Mus* 
sotini, or (c) Hiller. 

11. In committee, plan and prepare o series of 
sketches on life in (o) Communist Russto, (b) 
Fascist Italy, or (c) Nazi Germany. 

12. As o research project, investigate and re* 
port on economic planning In ony one of the 
totalitarian states. 

13. Imagine yourself an ombassodor from the 
United States in the 1930't to (o) Communist 
Russia, (b) Fascist Italy, or (e) Nazi Germany. 
Write up a report to our government on slgnlfi. 
cent trends in the foreign policy of the country 

Summing Up 

1. (n committee prepare a fairly detoiled chart 
on the similarities and differences among Com* 
munism, Fascism, and Nazism. 

2. Write five newspaper headlines which you 


to which you ore a United States ombossodor. 
} 4 . In committee, write a three-cornered eonver. 
sation omong a Communist, a Fascist, end a Nazi 
in which eoch comments on the others' ottitudes 
toward (a) educolion, (b) religion, or (c) the 
sfotus of women. What questions would you osk 
each? 

15. Select possoges from either Trotsky's My 
Ufe, Mussolini's M/ Autobiography, or Hiller's 
My Bottle (Mein Kompf). Tell to whof extent 
these possoges give an Insight Into either the 
choracter of the author or the reosont for his 
rise to power, 

16. Write your Interpretotion of Benet's poem, 
"Utony for Dictatorships,’' In Molendyk ond 
Edwards's Thus Be ft Ever. 

17. Prepore a folk for o ponef discussion on: 
"Are Communism, Fascism, and Nozism Essen- 
tiolly the Some?" 


think would sum up the Important events in this 
chapter. 

3. Moke o list of lessens one could leorn from 
e coreful study of this chapter. 


UNIT EIGHT- 1914 TO 1945: FROM WORLD WAR I 

THROUGH WORLD WAR II 


24 .... THE WORLD 
IN GENERAL 
BETWEEN 
TWO WARS 


The United States Threatened by Depression and Aggression • United Stotei 
Foreign Policy (1919-1939); Both Isolationist and Internationalist • The 
United States and Canada: International Co-operation at Its Best • The 
United States and Latin America: the Good-Neighbor Policy Promoted • 
Lotin America Strives for a Better Life • Some Latin-Americon Republics 
Borrow Fascist, Socialist, and Democratic Ideas o Very Hard Times Hit 
Great Britain • France's Struggle for Security Fails ® Democratic, Prosper- 
ous Czechoslovakia Tries its Best • Recreated Poland Succumbs to internal 
and External Totalitarianism • Postwar Austria Practically Doomed at Birth 
• Postwor Hungary: from Democracy to Communism to Fascism • The 
Balkans: Five Little Countries with Big Problems • Spain Between Two Wars; 
Monarchy, Republic, Fascist Dictatorship • The Middle East; Nationalism 
ond Imperialism at Work • Gandhi of Indio Actively Challenges the British 
Empire with Passive Resistance « China: National Disunity invites Japanese 
imperialism • Japan: imperialism inspired by Militaristic Nationalism 


The Americas: From the Booming 
Twenties to the Trouble-Full Thirties 

The United Slates Threatened by De- 
pression and Aggression. In the 1920’s mil- 
lions of Americans were confident that they 
were going to get rich quickly. Many did. 
People bubbled with optimism over what 
seemed to be pennanent prosperity. Such 
j'oung industries as the automobile, moving 
picture, radio, and household electrical 
appliances were expanding tremendously. 
All kinds of American products poured into 
world-wide markets. People who had never 


speculated before, inspired by tips and ru- 
mors, vied with one another to buy up real 
estate and stocks. Up, up, up went tire stocks! 
Then, in October, 1929, occurred the terrible 
stock market crash. Down, down, down 
stocks went! Pessimism quickly replaced op- 
timism. Factories and banks closed down. 
Millions were unemployed. People who never 
before had had to accept charity stood in 
breadlines and soup kitchens waiting for 
handouts. Foreign trade practically disap- 
peared. Never before had such a terrible de- 
pression hit the United States. The whole 
world was soon engulfed in it. This drove 
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liome to many how much all nations are 
bound together economically. For when a 
tire factory closed douTj in the United States, 
there was less need for rubber from Malaya. 

Catwes of the Dcj)rcssion Hidden in False 
Fros^yeritij. A ina]or tragedy of the 1920's h^is 
the laclf of buying power of many Americans 
at a time when industry was producing so 
much. Many >vorker5 who thought they Mere 
prosperous actually were not. Many bought 
on the installment plan luxuries they could 
not afford. Wages went up. but prices went 
higher. The problem of many debt-burdened 
workers was made worse when many ne'v 
machines replaced them in factories. Early 
in the 1920*s, most farmers knew well that 
they were not prosperous. During World War 
1. there had been a great demand for food. 
Therefore many American farmers mortgaged 
their farms to buy more land and machines 
to increase their crops. But after the war, 
other countries increased the production of 
their own crops. ^Vheal prices then dropped 
from over two dollars to less th-nn one dollar 
per bushel. Furthermore, the debt-burdened 
farmers had to pay high prices for manufac- 
tured goods protected by high tariffs. Many 
speculators, t\’ho >vere hoping so hard to be 
prosperous, were making profits only on 
paper. Actually they were bidding against 
one another to force the prices of stock and 
real estate far above their real value. \Vhcn 
many realized this and began to sell, the 
stock market cr.ished. 

Much of America's foreign trade in the 
I920’s was built upon unsound foundations 
Nations were buying huge quantities of 
American gowls with money lent them by 
the United States, which many could never 
hope to repay. When the stock market 
crashed, such loans dwindled. So did our for- 


'^iPRESIDENTSTARISRECO mrPROGIWt 
ismssm, RAIL AND INDUSTRY BILL 
CROm iS WILL GET flSOMO 

cign trade. Furthermore, our high tariff pre- 
vented other nations from selling goods and 
thereby getting money with ^v^lich to p.iy 
debts and buy our goixls. As other n.ntions 
raised their tariffs, America's foreign trade 
dropped still more. Inflation in many cotm- 
tries, war debts, reparations, and destruction 
caused by the war all contributed to the ab- 
normal inte/TJational trade situ.itiorJ. In fact, 
all the causes of the depression arc in some 
w-ay connected with World W'ar I. 

FigJtting the Depression with Less Lalsses 
Faire. Unhle many countries, the United 
States did not abandon its dcmocracj' to sob e 
its economic difficuhirs. Instead, it con- 
ducted many social and economic experi- 
ments. For example, in the Ifoo'cr adminis- 
tration, a government agenc>’, the Pecon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was set up 
to lend money to banks and mafor industries 
hard hit by the depression. Later, under the 
.idministratJon of Franklin D. Hoosevclt 
( 1933-19-15 ), the go\ ernmont moved so much 
farther away from Jaisscz faire that some 
called it socialistic. Its defenders said that the 
Roosevelt program, knowTi as the AVtc Deal, 
was to help the depression’s victims, to pro- 
mote business recover)’, and to introduce re- 
fonns which would prevent another depres- 
sion. Billions were spent on public works 
projects, relief progranas, and loans to busi- 
ness, Special t.iriff arrangements, called rc- 
cijirocol tonffs, were made witli vanoiis na- 
tions to increase foreign trade. Government 
loans were given to farmers, who were en- 
couraged to plan production to keep farm 
prices up. Tlic right of collective bargaining 
was guaranteed Old-age pensions, unem* 
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Conodo coveri 3,845,000 square miles and has 
only fifteen million inhabitants. Compare this 
farm scene v/ifh the Danish one on page 493 


ployment insurance, and other forms of social 
legislation were passed. And, to curb specu- 
lation, the stock market was regulated. 
United States Foreign Policy (1919-1939): 
Both Isolationist and Internationalist. “We 
walked out on the rest of the world and said: 
'Let the rest of the world go by; we can live 
here unto ourselves.’ ” So said one Congress- 
man who believed that the United States after 
World War I had returned to its traditional 
policy of isolationism. It is true that the 
United States practiced isolationism when it 
set up high tariffs and refused to join the 
League of Nations and the World Court. 
Above all, Americans were determined not 
to get involved in another war. Many who 
believed that both the Central Powers and 
the Allies were guilty felt that our entrance 
into \\'or}d War I had been a mistake. Thus, 
when another world war threatened in the 
1930's because of Fascist aggression, the Con- 
gress passed laws called Neutrality Acts to 
keep the United Stales from getting involved. 
For example, remembering the Lusitania, the 
Congress warned Americans not to travel on 
the ships of belligerents. And, remembering 
our investments with the Allies before 1917, 
it forbade loans and the shipment of muni- 


tions to belligerents. Furthermore, the United 
States gave up other neutral rights, such as 
freedom of the seas, by warning American 
merchant ships to stay out of war zones. 

But it is also true that the United States 
practiced international co-operation in this 
period. The United States co-operated with 
many League agencies, such as those han- 
dling health and labor problems. It. con- 
demned Fascist aggression by Japan and Italy 
(page 605). It participated in disarmament 
conferences and signed peace pacts (pages 
551, 552). In 1933, the U.S.S.R. was recog- 
nized, And, in 1939, the Neutrality Acts were 
revised to help the democracies threatened 
by Fascist aggression. A clause permitted 
Americans to sell munitions to belligerents, 
provided that the belligerents paid cash and 
carried the goods away in their own ships. 
This cash-and-carry clause, of course, helped 
Britain and France, which had large navies. 
And the United States later took many steps 
to help the democracies in their life-and- 
death struggle with the Fascist nations. 

The United Stales and Canada: Inter- 
national Co-operation at Its Best. For 
nearly a century and a half, the three-thou- 
sand-mile boundary between Canada and the 
United States has been unfortified. This is 
just one of many examples which indicate 
how well the United States and Canada have 
co-operated. (As we know, there has been 
some friction, as when some Americans 
wanted to annex Canada during the War of 
1812.) After World War I, the bonds be- 
tween the two countries grew stronger and 
stronger. Great industrialization took place 
in Canada in this period, financed mainly by 
American capital. From 1914 to 1929, Ameri- 
can investments in Canada more than 
doubled while British investments there were 
cut in half. For some time now each country 
has been the other’s best customer. In 1930, 
when the United States passed the highest 
tariff in its history, the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 
trade temporarily fell off. However, recipro- 
cal trade agreements were drawn up which 
increased trade greatly. In the 1930’s. too. 
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many American firms built branch factories 
in Canada. This helped them to hurdle the 
tariff wall which the British Commonwealth 
had set up in accordance wth imperial pref- 
erence (page 457). 

Since both countries feared Fascist aggres- 
sion in the 1930 s and have feared Communist 
aggression since 1945, they have co-operated 
in joint defense policies. Neither countr>' re- 
quires passports or sets up immigration 
quotas for the citizens of the other. American 
movies, radio and television programs, and 
American newspapers and magazines are 
very popular in Canada. 

The United Slates and Latin Americas 
the Good Neighbor Policy Promoted. In 
the early 1900s, many Latin Americans ac- 
cused us of using the Monroe Doctrine as a 
disguise through which American investors 
were dominating much of Latin America 
(page 463). Many Mexicans in particular were 
hostile because of their loss of territory to 
the United Slates in the Mexican War of 1648. 
After dictator Diaz was overthrown in 1911, 
there was also much friction over the Mexican 
oil wells and silver and other mines o'vned 
by Americans. 

Apparently the Pan-American movement 
launched in 1889 (page 489) had not had 
much success. In the 1920’s, efforts were 
made by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover to 
improve relations Our differences over 
American investments in Mexico were wm- 
promised and our marines were recalled from 
such areas as the Dominican Bepublic and 
Nicaragua. In 1933. President 
declared that the United States wanted to ^ 
a “good neighbor" to the countries of t c 
western hemisphere. At various 
can conferences held during the 
United 
this goo 
twenty 
state ha 
or cxtei 
that all 
Stales a 
TOC Doctrine. 


Itates tried to prove the " 

I neighbor poUcy. II agr«^ 
Latin-Aincrican republics tot 
the right to interv ene in the inicmal 
.al affairs of another. It abo agr^ 
vventy-one republics, not the Un ted 
one, should jointly interpret the Mtm- 


By 193S, Fascist Italy, Gcrm.«ny, and japan 
had spread much propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica and expanded their economic influence 
there. But fortunately by this time much of 
the ill-will of Latin America toward the 
United States had disappeared. In line with 
the good neighbor policj-, President Boose- 
velt had ended in 1934 the Platt Amendment 
which had given the United States the right 
to intervene in Cuba. Trade with Latin 
America had been increased through redpro- 
ca! tariffs .and loans from the United States. 
Such polio’es paid. At Lima in I93S, it was 
agreed that the Pan-American nations would 
co-operate w-ith one another fully in case of 
possible Fasdst aggression. And co-operate 
they did. After the United States entered 
World War II, all the Latin-Amcrican repub- 
lics eventually followed suit. (Argentina en- 
tered when the war was nearly over.) Pan- 
American co-operation took an even greater 
step forward in 1947 at Bio de Janeiro. In 
the Ilio Defense Treaty, the American repub- 
lics pledged that they would all go to the 



Recesi in o School in Conirol Americo Thij pic- 
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support of any American republic attacked 
by an aggressor from outside or inside the 
western hemisphere. And at Caracas in 1954, 
tliey promised to stand together to check the 
spread of Communism in this hemisphere. 

Latin America Strives for a Belter Life. 
Poverty, illiteracy, ownership of land by a 
few, dependence upon one major crop or 
mineral, revolutions, and dictatorships still 
plague many Latin-American republics (page 
380). But, after World War I, certain trends 
developed which seem to be slowly changing 
the picture for the better. These include: 
gradual extension of elementary education, 
introduction of the secret ballot and woman 
suffrage, formation of labor unions, social 
legislation, curbs on peonage, and laws to 
prevent foreign investors from getting mo- 
nopolies on Latin-American resources. Some 
countries have broken up some of the large 
estates owned by the very few so as to make 
ownership of small farms possible for many. 

Since World War I, there has been a slow 
industrialization of Latin America, especially 
of Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, Be- 
fore the war, these countries had bought 
many manufactures from Germany and Brit- 
ain. During the war, they had either to buy 
them from the United States or to manufac- 
ture their own. Beginning then, the United 
States’ exports to Latin America, which had 
previously been few, increased tremendously. 
American cars, radios, and telephones became 
common sights in such cities as Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro. And the United States 
bought huge quantities of the raw materials 
in which various Latin-American countries 
specialized (page 490). In manufacturing, the 
Latin Americans began specializing in light 
industries such as cotton textiles, shoes, and 
paper. Much of this was financed with capi- 
tal from the United States. Americans also 
invested billions in the public utilities, mines, 
and plantations of Latin America and built 
factories of tlieir own there. Billions also 
were lent by American banks to Latin-Ameri- 
can governments. 

Increasing industrialization made Latin 


America’s small middle class somewhat 
larger. As elsewhere, middle-class pressure 
combined with working-class demands 
brought about more democratic governments 
and social and economic reforms. Then came 
the depression of 1929. The United States 
and other countries sharply reduced loans 
to Latin America and imports of Latin Amer- 
ica’s raw materials. Bad times grew worse 
and many blamed the United States. The 
good neighbor policy was used to combat 
this hostility. Bad times led, too, to many 
revolutions. German, Italian, and Japanese 
Fascists took advantage of this situation to 
spread propaganda and to increase their 
Latin-American trade. Socialists and Com- 
munists also made many converts. 

Some Latin-American Republics Borrow 
Fascist, Socialist, and Democratic Ideas. 
In 1930, President Irigoyen of Argentina, who 
had been elected by the middle class and 
workers, was overthrown by an alliance of 
conservative landowners and military lead- 
ers. In 1943, Juan Perdn, an army colonel, 
used tactics somewhat similar to those of Eu- 
ropean Fascists to make himself dictator. He 
suppressed opposition parties and news- 
papers and intensified nationalism. For many 
years there has been sharp friction between 
the United States and Argentina. For one 
thing, they have been competitors in trying 
to export meat, wheat, and hides to the world. 
Argentina has wanted the other Latin-Ameri- 
can republics to look to it for leadership. 
This conflicts with Pan-Americanism, spon- 
sored by the United States. Argentina showed 
strong sympathy to the Fascist powers dur- 
ing World War II. In 1955, Peron was ousted. 

In 1930, Getulio Vargas seized control of 
Brazil’s government. In 1937, with army back- 
ing, he set up a mild totalitarian dictatorship. 
Like Peron, he won over many workers by 
ordering higher wages and other benefits. In 
1945, Vargas was temporarily ousted by a 
coup d’etat. For many years there has been 
good will between Brazil and the United 
States, Brazil’s best coffee customer. An 
American loan made during World War II 
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helped Brazil build its first great steel mill. 

In 1936 in Chile, the moderate and radical 
leftists joined to form what has been called 
a Popular Front. They won the election, and 
stayed in power until 1941. Chileans voted 
for the Popular Front because they had been 
hard hit by the depression and because they 
feared a conseirative dictatorship. Chiles 
economic problems were aggravated by a big 
drop in world demand for its nitrates and 
copper. The country has recently tried to 
develop its industry and agriculture, as well 
as its mines. Chile s many constitutional guar- 
antees and advanced social legisfation helped 
to make it one of the most democratic coun- 
tries of South America. 

Step by step, Uruguay has become more 
and more socialistic. Not only public utili- 
ties, banks, and some industries, but even 
hotels are government-owned. Uruguay has 
discouraged foreign loans and investments 
in its country. Uruguayans boast that their 
government conducts orderly elections and 
provides free education even on the college 
level and pensions for people over fifty. 
Socialists have very strongly influenced a 
party in Peru, called the Aprisias. This group, 
which has been outlawed for years, appeals 
to the Indian population because it advocates 
division of the large estates. 

Brutal Juan G6mez, backed by the army 
and an intricate spy system, was dictator of 
Venezuela from 1908 to 1933. Since then, 
there has been a more democratic trend 
there. Venezuela produces more oil than 
any other country except the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union. The taxes from these 
oil wells — almost entirely fQrcign-o\vned — 
help the Venezuelan government to build 
roads, many public works, and much-needed 
schools. 

Venezuela's neighbor, Colombia, land of 
coffee and oil, has had few revolutions in 
modem times. (In June 1953, ho^vo’cr, one 
broke outl) It has been one of the most demo- 
cratic countries in South America. Ecuador, 
Bolivia, and Paraguaj', heavily ixjpulatcd 
mainly with poverty-stricken Indians, have 


had little industrialization and fesv stable gQ\ - 
emments. Ecuador, nc.xt door to Pcni, has 
fell the influence of the Aprista mo\ ement. 
Landlocked Paragu.iy, next door to Argen- 
tina, has been strongly influcncctl and c\cn, 
at times, dominated by this neighbor. Also 
landlocked, Bolivi.i bas in recent times liad 
governments with socialist or fascist lean- 
ings. In 1952 the Bolivian government took 
over ownership of the all-important tin mines. 

The Central American Bepubli'c of Costa 
Rica has many teachers but few soldiers. 
Voting and education are both compulsor)* 
there. In this stable and progressue dcmoc- 
raej', small farms rather than big estates pre- 
vail. In the other five Central American 
republics, foreign imestmenfs and foreign 
influence has’e been extensive, and ownership 
of land bas generally been in the hands of 
a few. In 1952 Guatemah, hou'cvcr, started 
breaking up its large estates Since World 
War 11 there has been a strong Communist 
moioment in Ciiafemala. One high United 
States ofiicial accused the eounliy of “openly 
pla)ing the Communist game.” Many large 
estates were broken up and distributed to 
Indian and mestizo peons in Mexico, too, In 
the administration of President Cardenas 
(1934-1940) Interest in the problems of the 
peon dates back to Father Hidalgo (page 
379), juirez (page 350), the rc\olutionists of 
1911, and the Mexican Constitution of 1917 
(page 491). Under Cardenas, many schools 
were built. Labor unions « ere put in charge 
of many industries. Socialistic Cardenas made 
many enemies when his government took 
control of foreign-owned otl fields and passed 
1.-IWS prohibiting Church ownership of land. 
Church influence in politics, and Church 
schools His more moderate successors, how- 
ever, have made compromises with both for- 
eign irjxesfors and the Church. 

Some European Nations 
Between Two Wars 

Very Hard Time* lilt Great Dritaln. A 
few j'cars after World War I. the Bntish go\ - 
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Depression Years 
Period. 


m Britain Between the Two Wors-c Scene Characteristic of 


Mony Coonfries in This 


eminent was urging unemployed Britishers 
to leave England and get jobs in Canada 
Ausfraha, or other British dominions. Small 
relief payments, called the dole ~ scarcely 
enough to keep them from stanTng - were 

n 1926. the coal-mine onmers, who were 
losmg money, wanted to cut miners’ wa-es 
and lengthen their hours. The miners struck 
Fearing wage cuts themselves, workers in 
mans other industries also struck. The <tov 
ernment conMnced many that this 4^ 
trike was unpatriotic and that each^striker 
could be sued for damapec tu , 

strike ended in a feav 

held out for seven months Sill 

of their slo^ran “Vni “ Finally, m spite 

a .second oiUhe dav” thevT 
cuts and the lon^; horns ^h 
Conservative en'leS! T 
general strikes. ’ ^ banmng 

1932, a black-shirted Fascist party- 


prang up in Britain, led by Sir Oswald Mos- 
ip. This anti-Semitic party- tried to mn over 
the hungry- unemployed and those business- 
men who feared the rise of socialism and 
communism. But Britain, w-ith all its hard- 
s ps, did not abandon its democracy. 

Causes of These Very Hard Times. Even 
before World War I, Britain’s centuries-old 
brightness had begun to fade (page 
4^6). But after World War I, many Britishers 
^ere at first optimistic, for Germany seemed 
eaten as an economic, colonial, and naval 
^mpetitOT. Pessimism soon set in, however. 
t he war had cost Britain forty- billion doUais. 

orse an that, Britain’s exports were drop- 
Pmg sharply, and exports are the very- life- 
. British economic life. The British 

import most of their raw materials and most 
'^^’^efore, they- must e.Yport 

L K Brit- 

ert t rnaay of its best foreign custom- 

c e nited States, Japan, and Germany, 


fro.m world War r 

hrough world war ii 


sll of which were able to produce more effi- 
ciently with more up-to-date machinerj'. High 
tariffs abroad also reduced Britain’s exports. 
And former European customers made poor 
by the war could not afford many Bntish 
goods. Many former borrowers of British 
capital now obtained their loans in the new 
financial center of the ss’Orld, New York. 

The Labor Fariy Tries to Combat Hard 
Times. Hard tunes led to a great increase in 
the number of votes cast for the Labor party 
(page 476). In 1924 and again in 1929, the 
Labor party, with the support of the con- 
stantly declining Liberal party, controlled 
Parliament. Although socialistic^ the Labor 
party under its Prime Minister, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, passed no radical laws in this 
period. In international affairs the Labor 
party recognized the Sosiet Union, recom- 
mended the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations, and supported a mose- 
ment for worJd-svide disarmament. 

Hard limes continued. To fight the depres- 
sion, MacDonald recommended cuff in fab 
aries of government employees, in pensions, 
and in the dole. Afost cabinet members dis- 
agreed with this policy. They recommended 
higher taxes instead, and forced NfacDon- 
aid’s resignation as Prime Minister. He was 
dropped from the Labor party as a traitor 
to the w'orkeTS, and became the Prime Min- 
ister of a new cabinet made up of members 
of all three major parties. 

The Conservaticcs Adopt Same Hadtcal 
Policies. Between the hvo wars, except for 
the tVr'o brief terms of Labor control, the 
Conservative party, under Prime Ministers 
Stanley Baldwin and Nes’ille Cbamberlam. 
dominated British politics- In hopes of pre- 
'enling complete bankruptcy’, the Consena- 
tives took Britain off the gold standard and 
raised tariffs. By going off the gold standard, 
Britain cheapened its cuirencj’, thereby mak- 
ing the currency of countries on the gold 
standard more vafuable by comparison with 
British currency. This meant that foreigners 
could buy’ more for their money in Britain. 
Thus, it was hoped, British exports svould in- 
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Crease. For a wliile this worked, but soon 
other cotuitries, including the United States, 
went off the gold standard, too. By raising 
fanffs, the Consenaturs hoped to cut dtns-n 
on imports of competing manufactured 
goods, fn 1932. a tariff wall was built around 
the British Empire by means of i.mperial 
preference (page 457). Tin's was infimtled to 
insure British markets svifliin the empire. 
Times must base l>ccn had indeed, sshen the 
British, ssho had for centuries prided them- 
selves on their gold standard and free trade, 
abandoned both. 

Hard limes brought alxiut other striking 
changes — in typical British fashion, by c\o- 
lution, not resolution. .Many large estates 
were divided into small farms. One 193? 
law, not fully enforced, provided for public 
ovv-nership of coal mines by 1912 (page 
633). Public housing projects were con- 
structed 

Other Ecenls llVdeb Made the MeedJinei. 
In this period Biltish women won the right 
to vote. King Edward Vltl vvas compel/ed 
to give up his throne when he announced Out 
he intended marrying the twice-divorced 
'woman I love." TJie dominions won practi- 
cally complete independence (page 457). 
Irefand finally became indqvendenl, and 
Egypt, virtually so NaJionalht mmcmml* 
m India and the .Middle East tended to 
weaken British controls, as we shall soon see. 
And in J939, in fear of Fascist aggression. 
Britain for die first time in its history adopted 
peacetime conscnpfion. 

France'* Slrupgle for Securiiy F>51»- 
From the day World War I ended, Frcncfi- 
men li'cd in fear that tlie Cermans would 

seek sevengem another war ‘natMwhytb? 

history of France from 1919 to 1929 wis. 
above all. a search for security. ;^t first, if 
looked to manv French-men as if this search 
would not be diffcuU. Defeated Germany 
seemed too crvislied to be a threat Using 
iron from the recovered provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and coal from ibe Saar. France 
built big industries. Although portwar eru- 
ditions were bad in Fra.nce. they were f>-veT 
as bad os in Ormans or Great Bntai.'i. 


Frances good balance between agriculture 
nnd industry helps to explain why (page 416). 
Frenchmen were agreed on maintaining the 
strongest standing army in Europe and on 
building alliances (page 551). 

But the search for security was difficult. 
France had suffered 5,000,000 war casualties, 
more in proportion to its 45,000,000 popula- 
tion than any other country. And the cost of 
restoring France’s war-devastated factories, 
farms, and homes and of supporting the 
standing army ran into billions. Debts owed 
to its own people, to Britain, and to the 
United States were an overwhelming bur- 
den. Communist Russia refused to pay back 
to France the money France had lent to tsar- 
ist Russia. Belgium could not pay its French 
debt, and Germany, in spite of France's in- 
vasion of the Ruhr (page 548), paid only a 
small part of its reparations. Added to 
France’s troubles were the desire of Alsace- 
Lorraine for local self-government and na- 
tionalistic uprisings in French Morocco and 
in the newly acquired mandates of Syria and 
Lebanon. 

There was great disagreement among 
I’rancc’s many parties and constantly chang- 
ing cabinets as to the best way of achieving 
security. Some parties tended to unite in an 
intensely nationalistic bloc, which wanted no 
changes in the Treaty of Versailles and op- 
jrosed recognition of Russia. Poincar^, the 
bloc’s leader, opposed paying France's heavy 
debt by taxing the bankers and big indus- 
trialists who were the country’s main support. 
This bloc lost out in 1924 to a more liberal 
!)Ioc, led by Ilerriot and made up of parties 
supported by government workers, small 
businessmen, and farmers. This liberal bloc 
believed that security could best be promoted 
by a less hostile attitude toward Germany. 
It withdrew the French troops from the Ruhr, 
compromised on reparations, and signed the 
Locarno pacts, which Germany also signed. 
And it recognized Soviet Russia. As bad eco- 
nomic conditions caused the value of the 
franc to fall, this bloc raised taxes to meet 
flic heavy debt burden. Resentment against 



Leon Blum, French Socialist Leader of the Popu- 
lar Front in the 1930's. Find out why he was 
bitterly denounced by some and enthusiastically 
praised by others. 

taxes led to the return of Poincare’s national 
bloc. 

Poincare halted the decline of the value of 
the franc by stabilizing it at one-fifth of its 
pre-war value. Thus those who had savings 
in government bonds lost eighty per cent of 
their investment. This cheapening of the 
franc, however, helped the government to 
wipe out much of its domestic debt. The 
cheap franc also brought many tourists to 
France and increased France’s exports. Pros- 
perity seemed assured. Then came the de- 
pression of 1929. Down went the value of 
the franc again and down went wages. But 
the cost of living remained fairly high. Fas- 
cist, monarchist, and Communist organiza- 
tions grew stronger. Bloody riots broke out. 
Armed Fascists tried unsuccessfully to take 
over the parliament in 1934. In addition, 
many newspapers were corrupt, some even in 
the pay of the Fascist governments of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 

France’s security now seemed more threat- 
ened than ever. Fascist aggression was 
spreading in the Rhineland and elsewhere. 
In 1936, a new bloc of many parties, mainly 
liberals and radicals, known as the Popular 
Front, won control of the government. A 
major aim of this leftist bloc, led by a social- 
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bt, Leon Blum, was “to defend tlie Republic.’* 
To do so, the Popular Front suppressed Fas- 
cist organizations and extended a huge line 
of fortifications, the Maginot Line, on the 
German border. In general, the Popular 
Front favored private rather than govern- 
ment ownership. Yet they placed the muni- 
tions industry and the railroads partly under 
government ownership and established strong 
government control over the Bank of France. 
.\iany workers were won over to the Popular 
Front by laws which recognized expansion of 
social security, wage increases, and a forty- 
hour week. 

By 1938 the Popular Front had broken up, 
for many reasons. Some of the radical groups 
within it had used it to promote the aims of 
their party rather than the program of the 
Popular Front Many protested the high taxes 
to pay for the high costs of the Popular Front 
program. For, as has often been said, the 
average Frenchman “wore his heart on the 
Left, but his pocketbook on the Right" 
Strikes continued and so did the depression. 
Many wealthy Frenchmen, fearing the devel- 
opment of a socialist state, sent their gold 
out of the country. This action weakened the 
franc and caused France to go off the gold 
standard, Furthermore, the Popular Front 
had not been successful in checking Fasdst 
aggression abroad (page 605). 

A government which followed the Popular 
Front in 1938, headed by Prime kfinister Da- 
ladier, adopted an extreme program. Taxes 
were increased on the middle and poorer 
classes. Strikes were broken by soldiers. To 
reduce costs and to be able to pay for in- 
creased armament, many of the Popular Front 
measures were abolished. Eventually a sixty- 
hour work week replaced the forty-hour wtirk 
week. And Daladier’s government was partly 
responsible for Hitler’s annexation of Czecho- 
slovakia (page 607). In 1940, France itself 
fell to Nazi invaders. The search for security 
had failed. 

Democratic, Prosperous Czechoslovakia 
Tries Its Best. If report cards had been 
given out to nations between 1919 and 1938, 


Czechoslovakia should have receiied A for 
effort and achievement. This little l.in<nockctl 
country, crcatcvl out of the defeated Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, had Bohcmki ’ as its core. 
Slovakia was one of the four other provinces. 
In spile of many obstacles, Czechoslovakia 
became the most democratic and the most 
prosperous counlr>’ of central Europe after 
World War I. 

“Love of one’s own nation should not entail 
non-love of other nations."" So said the man 
who did most to create the Czechoslovak na- 
tion. He was Thomas C. Xfasaiyk, son of a 
Czech cook and a Slovak coachman and hus- 
band of a rich American girl. Eduard Bencs, 
who, like Masaryk, was a freedom-loving pro- 
fessor, also dedicated his life to creating and 
strengthening Czechoslovakia. Czechoslova- 
kia’s government resembled that of France 
and Britain. Besides the 10,000,000 Czechs 
and Slovaks in the republic, there was a total 
of about 5,000,000 people of minority groups, 
including Germans, Hungarians, Jews, Poles, 
and Ruthenians. Czechoslovakia treated its 
minorities decently, although it was diifiaiU 
to satisfy the many groups. Minorities were 
permilt^ to use their owm language in the 
schools and were granted representation In 
the central government and, in some cases, 
were granted their own local legislatures. 

Czechoslovaki.i, like France, succeeded in 
developing a fairly self-sufficient economy. 
Large estates were divided up, with compen- 
sation to their owners, and sold to landless 
peasants. In producing glassware, toys, shoes, 
textiles, and china, Czechoslovakian indus- 
trialists excelled. Their Skoda munitions plant 
was among the world’s largest. 

Fearful of defeated Hungaiy, from which 
all three had received temtor)', Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania formed the 
Little Entente. But later, to promote friend- 

* Czech (Bohemun) national traditions date f.ir 
back, fn the ninth century, Czechs resisted Charle- 
magne. In the fourteenth century, the University of 
Prasuc wu established and John Ituss (page 239) 
became a national fipure And in the seventeenth- 
century Thirty Years' VV’ar, Bohemia struggled for 
independence from the Ilabsburgs (page 243) 
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Making toys is an important industry in Czecho- 
slovakia, a country where hand-puppet theaters 
have existed for centuries. Why might this picture 
appropriately be entitled, ‘^he Old and New in 
Toy-Making"? 


ship and trade. Foreign Minister Benes pro- 
posed Hungar)’ for membership in the 
League of Nations and helped obtain League 
loans for Hungary and Austria, too. Benes 
also signed militar>' treaties with Poland, 
France, and the SoNuet Union. But in 1939, 
the world w'as shocked to learn that fast- 
progressing Czechoslovakia had been taken 
over by Nazi Germany (page 607). And 
Benes, who had succeeded to the presidency 
on Masaryk’s death, was in exile. 

Recreated Poland Succumbs to Inter- 
nal and External Totalitarianism. In 1926, 
Polish General Pilsudsld led his troops on 
Warsaw and seized control of the Polish Re- 
public, which he had helped to set up in 1919. 
This republic had started out with a demo- 
cratic constitution and with the world-famed 
pianist, Paderew'ski, as its first Prime Minis- 
ter. It was fortunate in possessing fertile 
lands and, in Upper Sfiesia, coal and iron 
mines and industries. France gave it militarx' 
and financial support. It was unfortunate in 
lacking natural boundaries, which might have 
served as a defense against Germany and 
Russia, from which territor>' had been taken 
to recreate Poland. 

Ever since 1795, the Poles had lived under 
foreign flags and suffered severe persecution 


as a minority group. Independent Poland 
became intensely nationalistic and seized 
some territory from both Russia and Lithua- 
nia. It severely persecuted its Ukrainian, 
Russian, German, and especially its Jewish 
minorities. Pilsudski had been able to seize 
control because many Poles were dissatisfied 
with their inefficient, often corrupt, govern- 
ment. The great majority w^ere povertj’- 
stricken, landless peasants wffio were impa- 
tient at the government’s slowmess in breaking 
up the large estates. As dictator, Pilsudski 
had a totalitarian constitution drawm up. 
Under him the government curbed corrup- 
tion, built the Baltic port of Gdynia, and en- 
gaged in government owmership of many 
industries. Opposition w-as ruthlessly crushed. 
In 1934, Pilsudski weakened the Polish alli- 
ance xvith France by making an anti-Russian 
pact w'ith Hitler. In 1935 he died, but the 
Polish dictatorship lived on. Later, the Poles 
signed a non-aggression pact xvith the Soriet 
Union. Yet both totalitarian Germany and 
totalitarian Russia pounced on totalitarian 
Poland in 1939. 

Postwar Austria Practically Doomed at 
Birth. In 1934, the Austrian government 
blasted with cannon the model apartment 
houses W'hich the socialist city government of 
Vienna had constructed for workers, killing 
hundreds. This destroyed Austria’s socialist 
party and caused many revengeful socialists 
to join the Austrian Nazi party. Shortly after- 
ward, Chancellor Dollfuss, leader of the con- 
serx'ative Christian Socialist part}', estab- 
h'shed a Fascist dictatorship modeled after 
Mussolini’s. After Dollfuss was assassinated 
by Austrian Nazis, the dictatorship con- 
tinued. In 1938, Hitler’s Nazis, assisted by 
Austrian Nazis, annexed Austria. 

The Austria created in the peace treaties 
had been, in a sense, “a capital without a 
country.” Tw'o million of the six million 
population lived in magnificent, cultured 
Vienna. The rest of the landlocked country 
w'as little more than farm suburbs, too poor 
to buy Vienna’s products and too small to 
provide food for the country'. In the old days 
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of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, this area 
had been able to obtain industrial products 
from Bohemia and wheat from Hungary, and 
to trade through the empire s Adriatic ports. 
Now trade even beriveen Austria and the 
other independent nations created out of the 
empire was greatly reduced because all had 
high tariffs. All this led to unemployment, 
inflation, extreme hunger, and near bank- 
ruptcy. Loans from the League of Nations 
helped somewhat. But many felt that the 
only solution lay in a union between Austria, 
a German-speaking nation, and Germany. 
The peace treaties, however, had forbidden 
such a union, and France, fearing a stronger 
Germany, was opposed to it. Mussolini, too, 
at first preferred to keep a weak Austria, 
rather than a strong Germany, as a neighbor. 

Austria’s major political parties, each main- 
taining a private army, disagreed violently as 
to the solution to Austria’s problems. Austrian 
businessmen and peasants were hostile to- 
ward the socialists because they had spent so 
much tax money on projects for city workers, 
including schools, hospitals, and the above- 
mentioned apartment houses. The deeply 
religious Catholic peasants who made up 
most of Dollfuss’s Christian Socialist party 
were hostile also because the socialists were 
anti-clerical (page 478). A major reason for 
Dollfuss's hostility to Hiller was the Nazi 
persecution of Catholics. Mussolini had de- 
manded that Dollfuss destroy the socialist 
party if he wanted Mussolini’s support 
against the menace of Hitler. Many sodalist 
leaders were arrested. It was when the so- 
cialists refused to dissolve and give up the 
guns of their private army that the Dollfuss 
government blasted their apartment houses. 
But since Mussolini had later made a pact 
with Hitler, he did nothing to try to prc'cnt 
Hitler’s annexation of Austria In 1938 

Postwar Hungary: From Democracy to 
Communism to Fascism. Poverty, starva- 
tion, and the loss of much territory to 
oslovakia, Bumania, and Yugoslavia helped a 
Communist party to overthrow the dimo- 
cralic republic established by defeated un 


gary after \\ orld \Var I. A Bed terror against 
the aristocratic landlords, ulio owned most of 
the land in this httle landlocketl nation, fol- 
lowed. But opposition of the conservative 
peasants, invasion of Dud.ipesl by a Burna- 
nian anny, and continuation of the .Allied 
wartime blockade caused the Communist dic- 
tatorship to topple. In 1919, Admiral Horthy 
began his twenty-foiir-ycar Fascist dictator- 
ship. A AVliite terror against liberals. Jews, 
members of unions, and Communists fol- 
lowetl. By 1938, Horthy and Hitler were on 
very' good terms. And by 1940, Hungary, 
with Hitler’s help, had regained much of the 
territory taken from it In the peace treaties. 
After World War II, Hungary’, like Czeclio- 
slovakia and Poland, was to fall under the 
domination of Communist Bussia. 

Tlio Balkans: Five Little Countries wlili 
Big Prolilem#. /Uifljrin/j/ion, intrigfir, rero- 
luHon, dictatorship — these arc words many 
associate with the history of the Balkan na- 
tions after World War I. The overwhelming 
problems faced by these five nations — Bu- 
mania, Yugoslavia. Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Albania — may explain why. Most of the 
Balkan peoples were pitifully poor, illiterate 
peasants who worked with the most primitiv e 
tools. Although the majority of these owned 
land, their plots were tiny. Since there were 
few industries in the Balkans, and many of 
these were forcign-owmed, the working class 
was small and so was the middle class. Be- 
tween the two wars, strong peasant parties 
were formed in the Balkan nations. Fre- 
quently, when these challenged the political 
power of the conservative landlords and the 
small business class, violence resulted. As a 
rule, the peasant parties demanded division 
of large estates, establishment of co-opera- 
lives, a reduction of high tanfis, and lower 
interest rates on loans. At one time, interest 
rates on loans to farmers in Bumania reached 
the height of fifty per cent. 

Many’ of these problems might have been 
solved if these ruUons had formed a Balkan 
union. But mountainous bamen separatee 
them, intense nationalism, and foreign inter- 
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ference were just as serious obstacles to unity 
in this period as they had been in the nine- 
teenth century (page 391). After World War 
I, these five nations each established a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But all soon became 
dictatorships. By 1943, Nazi Germany had 
taken over all of them. Immediately after 
World War II, all e.vcept Greece came under 
the domination of Communist Russia. Al- 
though Yugoslavia remained Communist, it 
soon broke with Russia. 

Rumania came out of World War I dou- 
bled in size and the richest of the Balkan 
nations. But this meant resentment on the 
part of its newly acquired minorities and 


on the part of Hungary and Russia, from 
which countries Rumania had gained terri- 
tory. As protection against Hungary, Ru- 
mania became a member of the Little En- 
tente, backed by France. The Peasant Party, 
which had won many of its demands by 1932,’ 
wanted strong ties with France and Britain! 
R was opposed by a Fascist group, the Iron 
Guard, which practiced brutal anti-Semitism 
and favored strong ties with Hitlers Ger- 
many In 1938, King Carol II established his 
own brand of Fascist dictatorship and exe- 
cuted a thousand Iron Guardists. But in 
1940, the Iron Guard was in control under 
General Antonescu, and Carol was in exile 
a Yugoslavia, 

leader S ^ 
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In 1919, the business party in control, repre- 
senting only one-fifth of the population, was 
ousted by the peasant party. Big estates were 
cut up and turned over to the peasants and 
high income taxes were levied. Resentful 
business groups joined with the army to exe- 
cute a coup d etat in 1923. Hundreds of po- 
litical assassinations by both groups and many 
Communist uprisings followed. After many 
political changes, a Fascist dictatorship was 
set up in 1934, which was strongly pro-Hitler. 

Pro-Hitler, too, was the military dictator! 
ship set up in 1936 in Greece by General Me- 
taxas, supported by King George II. There 
had also been two dictatorships during the 
period of the Greek Republic (1924-1935) 
and more than twenty different cabinets. 
When ^ Hitlers ally, Mussolini, invaded 
Greece’s little neighbor, Albania, in 1939, 
Greece turned from Hitler toward Britain and 
France. 


r wars; monarcliy, 
Republic, Fascist Dictatorship. After World 
War I, King Alphonso XIII knew that a revo- 
lution was brewing in Spain. Peasants grum- 
bled because one per cent of the people 
owned half the land — and usually the best 
and. Republicans complained that the mon- 
arc y had failed to correct feudal conditions 
page 492). Socialists, anarchists, s3mdicalists, 
an communists engaged in riots and strikes 
or ig er wages and changes in the govern- 
ment During Spain’s neutrality in World 
• T ’ mdustries had expanded in this 
industrially backward country. But the war- 
ime oom was followed by a peacetime de- 
pression. Alphonso thought that winning 
II g ory in a campaign against rebel- 
lous 1 tribesmen in Spanish Morocco 
rTh, rebellious spirit in Spain, 

u e cainpaign cost poverty-stricken Spain 
Imost a billion dollars. And Alphonso’s in- 
efficient ^y, in ,^hich one man out of six 
as an 0 cer, was badly defeated. The re- 
beUious spirit in Spain increased. 

shaky grip on the country, 
tnr ?PP°*Yited Primo de Rivera dicta- 
• this dictatorship collapsed in 1930 after 
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se\en years of heartily haled rule. The neU 
year, elections showed mounting republican 
strength. Alphonso fled. The republic which 
was set up as a result of this bloodless revolu- 
tion ended feudal landholding, divided some 
private and Church estates among the land- 
less, and separated Church and state. Church- 
men and army officers were barred from 
officeholding Free public schools replaced 
Church schools. Religious orders, such as the 
Jesuits, were ordered dissoh cd. Women were 
given the vote. This somewhat socialistic re- 
public was given the right to take over any 
business. And the government, led by pro- 
fessors, writers, and lawyers, pledged itself 
not to declare war except in fulfillment of its 
obligations as a member of the League of 
Nations. 

Such sharp changes antagonized big land- 
owners, rich businessmen, army officers, and 
most churchmen — all influential under the 
monarchy. In the elections of 1933, these 
conserv'atives won out Many of the new Jaws 
were done away with and violent uprisings in 
such cities as Barcelona and Madrid were 
violently suppressed. As a result republicans, 
socialists and communists formed a Popular 
Front which won the election of 1936. The 
candid.'iles they elected were moderate left- 
ists and liberals opposed to violence. But 
some of their radical supporters engaged in 
bloody conflicts with the conservatives. 

These conflicts were as nothing compared 
to the horrible civil war which engulfed 
Spain from 1936 to 1939. The war began 
when General Francisco Franco, supported 
by the conservatives, revolted against the 
Spanish Republic. Franco’s forces, called 
h’a/ionalists (or Insurgenfs), consisted of 
most of the regular army, Moorish troops 
from Morocco, and troops sent by Mussolini 
and Hiller. Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
ftlso sent Franco munitions, pilots, and planes. 

The republicans, called LoyaUsts, had a 
maXeshift army of plain people, untrained 
and badly equipped. It was aided by some 
members of the regular army. Some aid fee 
the republic trieWed in from the Soviet Vniaa 


and from individual volunteers from other 
countries. The desperate republic, whicli 
soon admitted some socialists and commu- 
nists to the cabinet, called on the democraaes 
for help. But Britain and France feared tfjat 
Spain might go Communist and that the civil 
war might become a world war. Tfiey and 
many other countries, including Germany 
and Italy, agreed not to help either side. 
UTiile the democracies lived up to this non- 
infcrtcnlion agreement, the Fascist powers 
did not. Instead, they used the Spanish Civil 
War as a testing ground for U'orld War H. 
Not only did they test their new military tac- 
tics and materials, but they tested to see how 
far the democracies would go to avoid war. 

Horrible atrocities were committed, and 
each side accused the other of commuting 
them. Cities were bombed and civlHans 
slaughtered. Finally, Franco won and set up 
a Fascist dictatorship. Just as Mussolini w." 
called »■/ ducc and Hitler dcr fuhrer, 
Franco was called cl caudillo (the chief) ()id' 
the Fascist party (the Falangc) |vnwl' 
ted. Totalitarian control of mdu*tf'‘ 
culture, and labor and suppro«i‘^u 
liberties followed. Lands and privdo'^ 
restored to the nobility and the 
destruction caused by the civ i) v' y 

Spain s poverty. And fhehentag'' 
hindered Spain's economic pViTV^ 
litica) unity. 
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A Panorama of Istanbul. Turkey. Where the fioiporw Win* into the Efaek Seo. hfonbgl U In tofop., 
with Asia only fifteen mlrtutej away by ferry. Thowtor»* who live In Aiio work In furep#. and W<« 
verso. Explain why the story of this city through the oget mokes fauinafmg h;»tory. 


(lonalistic, Industrialized, and modernized 
republic modeled on western nations In 1923. 
the sultan was deposed and a national assem- 
bly made Kemal first president of the repub- 
lic. Although he did not abolish (he parlia- 
ment, he quickly made himself dictator 
Although he permitted freedom of >vorship, 
he separated the Turkish state from the inter- 
national ^fosIem church. Tlie sullan Iiad 
been the religious head (caliph) of Moslems 
everj'H’here. Kemal, by abolishing (he caliph- 
ate, hoped to promote nationalism. A Turk- 
ish version of the Koran replaced the Arabic. 
The Turkish name Istanbul was given to 
Constantinople and a nesv capital was estab- 
lished at Ankara. 

In modernizing and westernizing Turkey, 
Kemal smashed age-old traditions. He made 
Sunday instead of the Moslem Friday (be 
of rest. Men were forbidden to have 


more than one wife- Women were discwor- 
aged from w-earing veils. They w ere released 
from harems and given educational and pro- 
fessional opportunities. Kemal adc^.ed tir 


Latin alphabet, the CreRorlan calendar, and a 
European type of legal lystern Creqt vkto- 
nes were won mer flhferacy, cJ/se.u^*, and 
many old supersdf jons 
Impatient Kemal „p Jfjfhjjfrjjj 

and agnculfu.ral progress along western //f,es. 
in (he deprcssir>s period of fi»»- K/y/i (rs',e- 
cialJy, Ije adopted meaitires to firomote 
suffiaency The co-.€Tnm*T,f to 

young Lodust.nei raised tan.*?!, avi ioVo. 
diiced pla.-mi.-jg s«-7je*h;.':e l-l^ r.'f (}✓■ 
V SS IL. frvTi which KemaJ recej-.erj t^i'i- 
cal advice lie ohta.'.ier) Ir.rnTa Urtr.-i Ir--* 
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fenced v/ith palm branches for safety and pri- 
vacy, are used for cooking and storage. They 
have been extended to shade the fronts of the 
houses. Because of the heat and glare outside, 
the windows are meant to give air rather than 
light and are placed high in the walls. 

ward Russia. In 1950, a new party won the 
elections and the dictatorship founded by 
Kemal came to an end. 

Egypt Wins Independence, But Not 
Quite. After World War I, an Egyptian na- 
tionalist party, the Wafd, assassinated British 
officials, rioted, and stirred up rebellions. The 
Wafd was demanding an end to the British 
Protectorate over Egypt, established during 
World War I. As a result, Britain declared 
i Egypt nominally independent in 1922. But 
the Wafd continued its agitation. These na- 
tionalists objected to Britain’s maintenance 
of naval bases and troops to protect the Suez 
Canal. They denounced British control of 
Egyptian foreign policy, British domination 
of the Sudan, and the exemption of foreign- 
ers from Egyptian taxation. The British felt 
that they had really given Egypt independ- 
ence whesi in 1936 they granted more conces- 
sions. But the nationalists disagreed and con- 
tinued to agitate. 

In 1952, an Egyptian general, Naguib, 
overthrew King Farouk I, who owned twenty 
per cent of the land in a country where sev- 
enty-five per cent of the people owned no 
land. In 1953, Naguib declared Egypt a re- 


public and himself president. He also made 
an agreement with the British concerning the 
Sudan (Chapter 28). But ten thousand British 
troops continued to guard the Suez Canal. 
Nationalistic Naguib demanded that they 
leave. Conscious of Egypt’s extremely low 
standard of living, he promised to break up 
big estates, reclaim arid lands, and industrial- 
ize the country. 

Other Middle Eastern Lands Challenge 
Imperialism. After World War I, British 
influence was strong in other Middle Eastern 
lands, also. Even after Iraq ceased to be a 
British mandate in 1932, the British main- 
tained air bases there and control of the 
Mosul oil wells. In 1919, Britain made all of 
Iran its protectorate. In 1925, a military offi- 
cer, Riza Khan, ousted Iran’s ruler and shortly 
after ended the British protectorate. In imita- 
tion of Turkey's Kemal, Riza Khan stressed 
nationalism and promoted some industrial- 
ization. As we shall see, in 1951, after much 
agitation by Iranian nationalists and Commu- 
nists, the Iranian government took over the 
British oil interests. The mandate which the 
British established over Palestine saw much 
fighting between Arabs and Jews. In 1948, 
part of Palestine became the independent 
n.ation of Israel (Chapter 28). 

In 1925, the French bombed Syria’s capital, 
Damascus, when nationalists had revolted 
against intolerant French rule. The French 
had practiced divide and rule in Syria by cut- 
ting up the mandate into different provinces, 
one of which was Lebanon. During World 
War If, Syria and Lebanon received their in- 
dependence. 

Between the two wars, Americans secured 
Middle Eastern oil concessions, especially in 
Saudi Arabia. The Germans had bid even 
higher for these concessions, but apparently 
the ruler, Ibn Saud, felt that Americans would 
be less imperialistic. Ibn Saud had conquered 
most of the smaller Arabian states and built 
nationalism around the Moslem faith. Using 
royalties from the oil concessions, he initi- 
ated programs for better transportation, bet- 
ter health, and better education. 
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India China and Japan: 
Nationalism and Imperialism 
at Work 

India: IVationalists Use Unique Methods 
Against British Imperialism. After World 
War I, many British I’a/ls in India were filled 
with Indian nationalists. Other Indian nation- 
alists m.issed around lails begging to be ar- 
rested. Some would stretch out before oncom- 
ing streetcars or railroad trams to hold up 
traffic. These were among the many unique 
methods used by Indian nationalists to pro- 
test Britain's failure to grant India sclf-go'- 
ernment after World War I. Many of the 
Indian nationalist leaders had been educated 
in British schools in India or in England, 
where they had learned about democracy' and 
nationalism. The powerful wave of national- 
ism which swept oicr all Asia after the war 
struck a responsive chord in their hearts 
Tliey felt that the British did not fully appre- 
ciate India’s great contribution in men. 


money, and materials to the Allied victory. 
They demanded dominion shitiis as India’s 
reward 

Some Clatms and Counlcrclatms To some 
British imperwlists this demand seemed un- 
wise and e^CIl unfair Here is hosv a Dritiih 
imperi.iJist might haxc answered this de- 
mand. “Wc have bmit milroads, telephone 
and telegraph systems, hospit.als, schools, and 
irrigation systems in India We’ie improved 
>oiir legal system and nci the country of such 
twil practices as suttee (p.ige 53). Bit by bit 
wc’se given >oti more and more representa- 
tion in the government to prepare >oii for 
ultimate self-government. Do you Indian 
nationalists reall) think th.it the obstacles to 
India's national unity would disappe.ir if we 
British were to disappear^" 

Tlien he might liave continued “Of your 
400,000.000 popiilition, the two-thirds who 

are Hindu arc frequentlv dis.igrceing serl' 
ousiy with the one-quarter who arc .^^olIrfn 
Your Hindu religion is itself split into neaily 
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India's Sir C. V. Roman, 
Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1930. 
Prove thof Eosf meets 
West in this phofogroph. 


two thousand castes. You won’t even permit 
your sixty million untouchables, who are out- 
casts, to enter your Hindu temples. Without 
us British here, who would look out for the 
millions of Indians who are neither Hindus 
nor Moslems? - Furthermore, the princes of 
the nearly six hundred native states don’t 
seem to be enthusiastic about uniting with 
the rest of India. And we have treaties prom- 
ising them protection. We’ve tried. But it’s 
difficult to fight famine in a country where 
cattle are not slaughtered because many con- 
sider them sacred. It is difficult to fight dis- 
ease in a country where many will not kill a 
rat for fear the spirit of a dead loved one 
might be living in it. Don’t blame us for the 
extremely wide gap between your few who 
are very rich and your many who are very 
poor. For centuries Indian cities have teemed 
with beggars and in thousands of farm vil- 
lages peasants ha\’e starved. Your immensely 
wealthy princes have always lived in palaces 
of dazzling splendor.” 

And here is what an Indian nationalist 
might have said: “Statistics show that riventy 
per cent of you British in one way or another 
make a living out of India. You British have 
developed only those resources and made 
those improvements which contribute to Brit- 
ish prosperity. \our sale of cheap factory- 

-In Indi.! there arc also Buddliists, Parsecs (fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster), Christi.ans, Jews, and animists 
(believers in spirits and demons). 


made British goods has ruined our fine han- 
dicrafts. Thus you have forced back to our 
overcrowded farm villages many craftsmen. 
You know that there is not enough land for 
them to make a living on. Your factor}^ owners 
get rich by paying our textile workers less 
than twenty cents a day. You spend ten per 



A Photograph of the Few Personal Possessions 
Which Gondhi Left the World. Notice the three 
monkeys which he called his teachers because 
they were a warning to speak no evil, to hear 
no evil, and to see no evil. The legacies above 
are a clue to Gandhi's philosophy of life. Explain. 
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;;ent of our taxes on schools and ninety per 
cent on budding a big army and paying high 
salaries to your thousands of British officiais 
here. No wonder you’ve done so little to 
wipe out illiteracy. You’ve practiced divide 
and rule by pitting one group against another 
so that you can retain )’our power. Why don t 
you go home and let us develop our rich 
natural resources ourselves, so that wc can 
relieve the wretched povert)* of our people^ 
Without guns, but with the true Hindu re- 
ligious spirit, our new nationalist leader, 
Gandhi, will get you out of India 
Gandhi Actively Challenges the British 
Empire wUh Passive Resistance Mohandas 
K. Gandhi (186&-194S) was a skinny htljc 
man. bald and almost toothless. He usually 
wore only a loin cloth around his hips. Some- 
times he draped a cloth over bis shoul ers, 
too. He had been married at thirteen, a cus- 
tom common m hts country. This ^p > 
religious Hindu of an upper caste c aim 
that he was also a Christian, a Mosesn, a 
Jew, and a believer in many other faiths. 
Gandhi deliberately lived in extreme ^verty. 
existing on little more than goats mi 
Yet he eotild have lived a life “f 
Bom .vealthy, he had studied laiv m 
xvhere he wore western-style clmhinp. 
South Africa, where he practiced a'*, 
made as much as thirty thousand ^ * 
year. Here he defended low-paid Imiian 


miners against ncial discrimin.ntfon and de- 
cided to dctlicafe his life and fortune to the 
cause of India’s independence. By 1920, ImcJc 
in India, be had become the leader of the 
Indian nationalist p.arty (the Congress jwrty), 
which iiad been organiretl in ISSS. TIvc party 
recommended among other Ihinp the alio- 
lition of child mamape, co-operation between 
Hindus and Moslems, and an end to untouch- 
ability Gandhi persuaded the Congress party 
to adopt a program of passive resistance to 
the British. He recommcnderl that Indianr 
practice civil disobedience and non-violent 
non-co-operation. Indians were urgwl not to 
p.iy faxes to the Bntish gmernment, not to 
buy British gootls, not to serv c in the British 
civil semee or in their army, and not to send 
their children to British schools. Even if 
beaten or arrested, Indians vv ere not to resist 
In line vvith Hindu phdosoph) , thej- were 'to 
cultivate the quiet courage of dying vvifliout 
killing ” 

UTicn some of his followers used violence. 
Candlii showed his sorrovi- by fasting Feeling 
helpless against Candhr$ met hods, the British 
often imprisonetl him and Iiis followm. On 
one occasion, in J9I9, a British general or- 
dered hw troops to fire on a defenseless as. 
semhUge of Indians. kiUmg nearly four 
hundred of them Such methods merrl) stim- 
ulated Indian mifionalists. to whom Camlhi 
had become lifaharma (Great Soul or Saint) 
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capital at Nanking. But duision was desclop. 
ing wifhtn the Nationalist party itscff. One 
group was composed of leftist students, 
workers, and peasants. The other, more mod- 
erate group was supported strongly h> land- 
owners, merchants, and bankers. The left- 
ists, many of whom were Communists, were 
especially eager to win over the peasants, who 
rcprcsentetl the \.i5t majority of the people. 
They recommended the dhision of large 
estates among peasants, the lo\venng of farm 
interest rates, high taxes on the rich, and the 
establishment of farm co-opcralives. Tlic 
moderates, led by Chiang Kai-shck, accused 
the leftists of being more interested m spread- 
ing Communism thari in uniting China. 
Chiang dro\e the leftists out of the National- 
ist party and executed hundreds. But Bed 
p.arty membership increased. In 1927, the 
Communists organized the Chinese Red 
Army and established a Soviet Republic in 
one Chinese province, where they started 
putting their program into effect. 

Some Changes in China thuier the Nation- 
alists By 1930, many changes had taken place 
in Chinn, especially in the important cilics 
The pigtail halrdress had been banned and 
so had the binding of women's feet. A simple 
written language bad been created out of 
the spoken language of the people. Tlus en- 
abled tnilhons to learn to read and viTite in 
a short time- Chinese cities now had tele- 
phones, movies, radio stations, airiwrts, and 
smaJl-scaJe factoncs. City people ev cn started 
wearing western-style clothes. But most Chi- 
nese, especiall)’ outside the cities, went on 
living much as they always had. 

Chiang's government established many 
schools, reformed the legal s)’ 5 lcm, built rail- 
roads, promoted flood control projects, and, 
with loans from foreign powers, encouraged 
industry. Foreign natrons promised Chwngs 
government to let China fix its own tariff 
rates, to give up some of their concisions, 
and to end c.xtraterritoriahty. Chiang s gov- 
ernment outlawed all hut the Nationalist 
party. However, it pledged that when order 
and unity were achieved, a tnie democracy 


would be establiiluxl in Nafioii.ilMt Oiina 

The ^fanchurian Critii Riingr Trmjioran; 
Cnili/ to China In 1931, at Mulden. a fWi 
blew up a section of the South Manchurian 
railway, which was rvn by the Japanese. 
Japan blamed the .Mukden incident on the 
Chinese and uwl it as an erctixe to fnvatfe 
Manchuria. TJie N.itinn.inst-Comnmnijt w-.ir- 
fare, which was sfiil going on. eiublcd the 
Japanese to got a strong foothold in .Nfanchti- 
na. ffoweicr, in 1933. these two Cluncse fac- 
tions agrectl to drop their feud temjvoranly 
and, eaci; with its own anny, to resist further 
Japanese expansion in Chiii.i. In 1937, the 
Japanese struck again. Both the Nalionalnts 
and the Communists struck Kick. But it 
wasn't long before each was accusing the 
otlicr of trying to spread Us own program in- 
stead of trying to defeat the common enemy. 

Japan? JniperiAlium Jnspiresl hy 
lartstie Nallonalism. In 1932, the Jap.mfic 
Fnmc .Minister was assassin-iteif by a f.in.ili' 
cal nationalist for advocating piMce. Tliis was 
just one of many such .assassinations inspired 
by miht.msts and fanatical nationalists and 
carrieil out by scart sorictles, such as the 
BKck Dragon During the 1930s. these mili- 
tarists Set op 0 Fascist government in Japm. 
Secret police j.iiled or cxeculrxl many lib- 
erals and inlellccluals. as well as radicals. 
Schools, the press, .and radio Ixrame agents 
of Fascist propaganda rropag.mda was also 
spread tlirotighouf (he Far East urginii Jisians 
to follow- Japan’s lead and oust westernerj 
from (he Onent. 7?ie Japanese promised (Kit, 
if this program were successful, the entire 
Far East would share with Japan m great 
prosjieni) Actually this program, the so- 
called NVu' Order, was intended to place tlie 
Far East under Japan's political and ectmomSc 
doimwatiow 

Here arc some reasons why the militarists 
were able to wield so much power in Jap.in 
The feudal spmt of the samurai, which glori- 
fied the warrior, and fanatical iMtiorulum, 
which centered m Shintoism and emperor- 
wonhip. had rrmainerl strong fp.ige 5921. ^ 
VC base seen, there was hulereal democracy 



in the Constitution of JS6S, mating ft pos- 
sible for military officials to dominate ciWhan 
officials. Tbe militarists had won tCTTitor>* 
for Japan in the Chino-Japanese War of IS!^, 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, and World 
War I. Thereby they had won for tliemsehcs 
much prestige. In %'iolation of their League 
of Nations pledge, they had fortified the 
island mandates assigned to them after Wwld 
War I. 

Afany Japanese capitalists feared that the 
militarists would go too far and provolce a 
world war. They fa\ored a peaceful policy 
as best for business. In the 1920's, when they 
were in control, these moderates had showm 
their willingness to co-operate with other 
nations by signing such treaties as those of 
the Washington Naval Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the Kellogg-Briand Pact For these 
actions they were sas'agely condemned by the 
militarists. 

Then, in 1929, the depression struck. Many 
Japanese capitalists began to support the mil- 
itarists. Why? From World War f until the 
depression, Japan had enjoyed a tremendous 
expansion of Us export trade ffuge industrial 
trvists, owned mainly by the Zaibatsu (page 
487), had copied the most efficient mdosWaJ 
techniques of the West By u’orking men and 
women excessively long hours at appallingly 
low wages, these trusts had been able to un- 
dersell western producers m world markets. 
Japan needed world markets desperately 
With its liny area, few natural resources, and 
tremendous population lacking buying 
power, the country had to export or die. For 
exports paid for the very necessary imported 


food and raw materials. But as a result of 
the depression, other countries raised llieir 
tariffs and ctU dou 7 i on import* from Jap.in. 
Japanese shipping and J.ipancre industries 
were Iwrd hit. Farmers u ere cspedailj lard 
flit, for faclon'rs around the world la<! cut 
down on buying raw silk. And raisinc: sill- 
worms was a major source of J.ipanesc fann 
income. 

Because of these conditions, nuny capital- 
ists and others l>eg.in to .agree with the mili- 
tarists that the solution to Jap.m's economic 
problem lay in imperialistic conquests. .Many 
were disturbed because Cbiang Kai-s!>ek was 
now building a strong China, which micht 
mc.an the end of Jap.'inese Influence in Man- 
churia. Jap.anese capitalists Jud invested vast 
sums in Manchurian factories and railroads 
and in the coal, iron, silver, and copper mines 
wh/ch Japan needed so much. Furthermore, 
since the United States, Australia, and New 
Zealand h.ad b.arrcd Japanese immigration, 
.Manchuria seemed especially desirable as an 
outlet for Japan’s surplus population. Man- 
churia's fertile fields were held out as bait 
to Japan's he.ivily taxerl. po\ert>-sfrieknj 
farmers, most of whom were sharecroppen 
or tenants. (Yet. once Manchuri.a was an- 
nexed. few farmers went tlierc.) Moreover, 
some gov eminent officials were conermed lie- 
cause some Japanese sremnl to be losing 
faith in cmpcror-worship and demanding 
more representation m llie government. A 
war ought div ert them. For all these reasons, 
pcrtuips more tlwn bocausc of the ciploifon 
on the South Manchurian railway, Jap.vn 
invaded Manchuria in 1031. 


PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 

Pertonf to Identify end Terms to Define 


the New Deal - reciprocal toriff* ' rojh end corry 
clause • good neighbor policy * Rio Detente 
Treaty • Peron - Vorgo* • Chile's Populor Front ’ 
Apristoi • Cardenas • dole * Sir Oswald Mo'ley * 
J. Romsay MocDonold • Edword VUt • Peincom * 
Moginot line • Fronce's Popular Front • teon 
Blum • Doladier • Masaryk • BeneJ • P.IjwdvH ' 


Paderewski • t?oHfvti • Admrrol Horthy ■ Ihe iron 
GuQfd • King Coral II ‘ Genefol Anfonesew * 
General Meta*o* * King Afphonio XIII • Primo de 
Pieera - 5pa?n'i Pepvlof Front • Sponlsh OtII War 
• Fronco • non-infenrerUion ogreemenf • the Fo- 
longe • the Arob leogwe • Musfopho Kemol • 
btaabvi • the Wefd ■ Nogulb • Rlro Khon • ton 
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Saud • Mahatma Gandhi • Congress party • shek • Mukden incident - Japan's New Order • 

Nehru • Ali Jinnah ■ Moslem League • Chiang Kai- Japan's Black Dragon society 

Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. Discuss (a) the causes and (b) the results of 
the depression of 1929. 

2. What steps were taken in the United States 
to fight the depression? 

3. In whot respects was the foreign policy of 
the United Stoles between the two wars (a) iso- 
lationist; (b) internationalist? 

4. Show that the United States and Canada have 
co-operated financially, politically, and in other 
ways. 

5. Discuss the efforts to build a strong Pan- 
American movement between the two wars. 

6. Discuss the economic relations between the 
United States and Latin America between the two 
wars. 

7. For each of the Latin-American countries dis- 
cussed, show to what extent it has been influenced 
by (a) fascist, (b) socialist, or (c) democratic 
ideas. 

8. Discuss (a) some of the economic hardships 
faced by Britain between the two wars, (b) rea- 
sons for these hardships, and (c) efforts to solve 
Britain's economic problems. 

9. Show (a) the similarities and (b) the differ- 
ences between the programs of the Laborites and 
the Conservatives in this period. 

10. Discuss some of the obstacles in the way of 
France's search for security. 

11. Discuss each of France's efforts to achieve 
security. 

1 2. What were (a) the aims, (b) the policies, and 
(c) the effects of Franco's Popular Front? 

13. Whot steps did Czechoslovakia take to 
strengthen itself? 

14. Discuss (a) Poland's problems after World 
Wor 1 and (b) Poland's efforts to solve them. 


15. List the political and economic problems 
which threatened the Austrian republic from its 
birth. 

16. Show how Hungary shifted from democracy 
to communism to fascism. 

17. What problems did the Balkan countries 
have in common? Mention some specific problems 
of individual Balkan nations. 

18. What problems faced Alphonso Xlll of 
Spain? 

19. Discuss some (a) causes, (b) highlights, and 
(c) results of the Spanish Civil War, 

20. Discuss some of the obstacles to progress in 
the Middle East. 

21. What changes did Mustapha Kemal intro- 
duce in Turkey? 

22. Give evidences of the strong nationalistic 
movement after World War I in (o) Egypt, (b) 
Iraq, (c) Syria, and (d) Saudi Arabia. 

23. Discuss (a) ways in which the British helped 
India and (b) reasons why Indian nationalists 
wanted independence from Britain. 

24. How did Gandhi's (a) personality and (b) 
policies aid the cause of Indian independence? 

25. What were the obstacles to unity in the 
newborn republic of China? 

26. Discuss ways in which the Nationalists tried 
to westernize China. 

27. Prove that Japan practiced totalitarian poli- 
cies between the two wars. 

28. Explain how the depression helped the 
militarists to gain greater control in Japan. 

29. For what reasons did Japanese leaders be- 
come increasingly imperialistic in Manchuria in 
the 1930's? 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1 , Knowing the causes of the depression of 1 929, 
what stops do you think might have been taken to 
help prevent it? 

2. The Now Deal made staunch friends and bit- 
ter enemies. Explain why in each cose. 


3. What arguments might (a) an isolationist and 
(b) an internationalist have given in criticism of 
our foreign policy between the two wars? 

4. Prove that there hos been mutual profit in 
the friendly international relationship that has 
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ex5s»ed between Canada end the United Stetej. 

5. How d/d the United States strengthen tiej 
with Latin America by looten’mg iome }», eon. 
frols in that oreo between (he two wars? 

6. Which trends in Loltn Americo between the 
two wofs do you consider (a) good; (b) bad? 
Give reosons. 

7. Bfiloin, like Germany, was hord h/f aher 
Wodd Wor I Yet B«fo/n did not go totolitorion. 
To what extent does British history help to explain 
why not? 

8. Mony persons studying the couses ol the hord 
times (ft Britain ofter World Wor I predicted fhot 
Britain wos doomed as c greot economic power. 
For whot reasons? 

9. if ihe tobor party was sodofistic, why did it 
not introduce radical changes in Britain when if 
wos in control in IW4 ond in 1929? 

10. Why did the Conservatives in this period 
adopt some radical chonges? 

n. Arronge the “Other Events Which Mode the 
Headlines" in what you consider the order ol 
their Importofjce, Give reosons lor your first two 
choices. 

12. An Importont reason why Fronce loiled to 
oehieve security In this period wso the loct ihoi 
other notions felt insecure. Discuss 

13. What do you think vos the most importooi 
reoson for France's failure to oehieve security? 
Why? 

14. Compare the policies cl France's Populor 
Front with those of Dolodier's government. 

15. What do you odmire most in the history 
of Czechoslovakia between (he two wars? Why? 
Id. If you had had (he power, what steps would 
you have token to strengthen Polond between 
the two WOTS? 

17. In what respects were (he problems of post- 
war Austria (o) iimilor to ond (b) different from 
those of postwor Hungory? 


16. Wie victorious Allies offer World War t 
shaoW hove ereoted a United Slotes of the BoJ- 
koflt. Give orgumenfs lor or oga-nst this. 

19. Whot if your estimate ol Alphonso XHi os a 
king? Sjpioin. 

20- The Sponiih Civil Wor frightened millions 
around the world become they saw Jn it a vision 
of the future. Discuss. 

21- In whot ways is (he Middle Eost o challenge 
tt> its people? 

22. Prove (hot Mustopho Kemol smashed some 
Iradisiom and loid (he foundotions for others. 

23. Bxpioin (he coptlon; "Egypt Wins Independ- 
ence. But Not Quite," 

24. Which do you think wos the best elolm mode 
by the British in Indies and the best tavnterfialm 
mode by on Indian noHonohit? Why, in each 
cose? 

25. It wos perhops eosler to proctice divide 
and rule in Indio than in other areas. Give rea* 
tons why. 

2d. in whot woys wos Condhi o most unusuol 
mon? 

27. “1 believe in the doctrine of non-tiolence 
os Q weopon of the itrengesf."— .Condhi. To 
whot extent do you ogree with Condhi? 

28, If you hod been the viceroy of Indio, how 
would you hove coped with Csndhi's methods? 
29 V\?)Of steps would you ho»e suggested lo 
build (o) politico!, (b) economic, and fe) mllitory 
uftity *n Chvno? 

30. it is not surprising that Jepon chose the 
1930*1 to strike of Chino. Why? 

31 Show ipecificolly bow ;open between the 
two wors kept moving further end further cwoy 
from demecrocy. 

32. Show «« whot woy* the policies of other 
eoumries between the two wars effected Jopon- 
ese history. 


Aciwtties 10 Develop Creative AbibHc, Skill, . end Deeper Under,fandins 


1. On cn outline map of the world indicote M 

each country mentioned in tW, ^ 

what youT committee considers the hig ig t a 
eoch country's history between the two wots. 

2. Write o brief biogrophicol iketch of any 
individual mentioned »n this chapter, se os poi 


vUe sources Gunther's Mi/de Europe, Invdt lo^m 
Amenco, or Jnude Auo- 

3. A, a reieoreh projed, write o report on edher 
ta> the effects of (he depression on ony one fte> 
(ion- or (b) Pon-Amencomtm between tt« (wo 
won, or <<) the effort*-^’ on lar-n-f^^on 
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country to become industrialized between the 
two wars, or (d) politicol or social conditions in 
any Latin -American country between the two 
wor, or (e) challenges to democracy in southern 
and eastern Europe between the two wars, or (0 
noTionalism on the march in the middle East or 
Far East. Gte your sources. 

4. Debate: "Resolved that Canada and the 
United States should unite into one country." 

5. Make a report on Popular Fronts between 
the two war, in which you compare Chile's, 
Fronce's, and Spain's. 

6. in committee plan a pageant on Latin Amer- 
ica. Indicate whot songs, dances, costumes, and 
settings might help to make the pageant authentic 
as well as interesting. 

7. Contribute to a group-mode chart listing the 
European or Asiatic countries mentioned in this 
chopter, o major problem of each, steps taken 
to solve the problem, and your comments on these 
steps. 

8. Write an imaginary three-cornered conversa- 
tion among an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a 
German after World War I, in which each main- 
tains that the problems of his country are the 
most serious, 

9. Write in diary style "My Tour of Europe in 
the 1930's." Obtain information by interviewing 
someone who lived in or traveled in Europe at 
thol time or by reading up on it. 

10. Drew two cartoons on Turkey, one before 
Mustapha Kemal and one after. Get ideas from 
Ekrem's Turkey, Old and New. 

Summing Up 

1. Answer the questions under each of the il- 
lustrations in this chapter in your notebook. 

2. Write your own caption for each one of the 
countries discussed in this chapter. 


11. Imogine yourself a newspaper editor be- 
tween the two wars. Write an editorial entitled; 
Hafs Off fo CzechosloYakia! 

12. In committee moke a chronological series 
of headlines on the march of totalitarianism in 
Europe between the two wars, including no more 
than one headline for each country affected. 

13. Contribute to a committee list of questions 
which committee members would have asked in 
an interview with: (a) Franklin D. Roosevelt, (fa) 
Juan Peron, (c) Cardenas, (d) J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, (e) Edward VIII, (f) Poincare, (g) Masa- 
ryk, (h) Pilsudski, (i) Dollfuss, (j) Franco, or (k) 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

14. Contribute to a bulletin-board exhibit on 
the Middle East, including newspaper clippings, 
charts, maps, and other illustrative materials. 

15. Imagine yourself reading a newspaper edi- 
torial in the 1930's denoundng Gandhi os on 
idealistic dreamer. Write a letter to the editor 
giving your views. 

16. Debate: "Resolved that Mustapha Kemal's 
aims justified his means." 

17. Prepare a speech such as Gandhi might have 
delivered urging an end to untouchabilify. 

18. Contribute to an oral report, to be made by 
the chairmon of a committee on economic and 
social conditions between the two wars in either 
(a) India or (b) China or (c) Jopan. 

19. Write either a poem or a composition deal- 
ing with the period between the two wars 
entitled: "Chonging China" or "Japanese Mili- 
lorists in the Saddle." 


3. Sum up how your study of this chapter has 
infiuenced your thinking on what happened in 
the world between the two wars. 

4. Outline ten highlights of this chopter. 
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UNIT EIGHT; I9H TO 1045; mOM WORLD WAR I 
THROUGH WORLD WAR 11 


CHATTER 25.... WORLD WAR II: 

PRODUCT OF 
PAST EVILS 


Basic Couses of Worltf War II • From Crisis to Crisis to the Polish Crisis • 
World War II Begins with a Blitzkrieg • Hitler's Persecution of the Poles • 
The U.S.S.R. Builds Its Fences • Hitler Takes Over Most of Europe o Jopen 
Brings the United Stotes into World Wor It • The United Stores Becomes 
the "Arsenal of Democracy" • The United Stotes Refuses to Sell Out Chino 
• Eorly 1942; the Peek of Axis Success • Three Armies Defect the Nosii 
in North Africa • The United Notions Find "Europe’s Soft UnderbeJJy" 
(Ifoly) Herd • The Noii Steomroller Stopped of Stolingrod • D-Doy In- 
vasion: the Greotest Militory Feat fn All History • The United Notieni Drive 
On Toward the Siegfried Line • The United Notions Knock Out the Noils 
on All Fronts • Our Island-Hopping Drives the Joponese Bock to Their Own 
Islands • Jopan.Foeed by Annihifotlon, Surrenders • World Wor 11: Globol, 
Totol, and Big in Costs, Cosualties, ond Cruelties • Science In World Wor 
II: o Hint of the Future 


Basic Ccnises of Woild War II 

Many of the basic evils which ga\c birth 
to World War I also gave birth to World 
War II. Nationalism and imperialism, which 
bred such strong hatreds before World War 
I, became fanatical before World \Var II- 
To illustrate. Hitler once said; "National 5(^ 
cialism (Nazism) were worthless ... if it 
would not seal the rule of the superior race 
(the Cermans. in the eyes of the Nazis) over 
the entire world for at least one to two thou- 
sand years." This was Hitler $ idea of a ^ 
Order for the world. Nazi Germany a o 
demanded febeasTflum (living space). 

Japan wanted a Ncto Order in Asia, oscis 
Italy referred to the Mediterranean ^ more 
nortrum (our sea). Each maintained that sueft 


countnes as Britain and France were glutton- 
ous hote nations, which had gobbled up the 
richest lands and resources of the world. The 
Fascist nations called themsehrs hece-not 
nations. All three stressed militarism. In 
Germany and Italj-, the militarists became the 
)umor partners of the ruling Fascists. In 
Japan, the militansts wrre the senior part- 
ners. The alliance knowm as the nome-Berlm- 
Tokyo Aiir. which started out as an anti- 
communist pact, soon became a military* al- 
liance for aggression. 

International anarchy helped to cause 
World War 11. as it had World War I. True, 
there was a League of Nations, but it pros-ed 
too w«ik to enforce its decisions, or. at times, 
even to male decisions (pages 003 and COG). 
And the nations which siolatrd peace parts 


WORLD WAR n 





V/hy is Moscow included in the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis in this cartoon of 1P3P? Were any of these 
daggers used in the IPAO's? Explain. 


and disarmament agreements designed to 
promote security went unpunished. 

Many of the basic evils which gave birth 
to World War 11 were bom out of World War 
1, Some critics have called the Treaty of 
Versailles too hard on the Germans and 
thereby a cause of World War II. The Ger- 
mans were already bitter at losing the war. 
And Hitler used the war-guilt clause, the 
reparations, the lost colonies, and the Polish 
Corridor as propaganda to rouse the Germans 
for a war of revenge. Some have said that a 
more important cause of World War II was 
the softness of the Allies in enforcing the 
terms of the treat)'. 

As we have seen, many new republics were 
created by the peace treaties. Of these, only 
Czecbos}o\'akia remained a democracy. The 
others, which became dictatorships, were 
strongly influenced by the Fascist powers. 

The depression, a major cause of World 
War II, was, as we have seen, largely caused 
by World War I. So much hardship resulted 
from the depression that millions were ready 
to listen to the promises of would-be dicta- 
tors. And these dictators preached an un- 


dying hatred of the democracies. The 
depression led to such a mad race for world 
markets that it caused friction not only be- 
tween the Fascist powers and the democra- 
cies, but among the democracies themselves. 
The democracies spent so much money on re- 
covery from the depression and on relieving 
distress caused by the depression, that they 
hesitated to spend money on armament or on 
punishing aggressors. This encouraged the 
steadily arming Fascist powers to become 
bolder and bolder. 

Another reason for the boldness of the 
Fascists was the disunity among the non- 
Fascist nations. As we know, France, in the 
interests of security, wanted to enforce the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles strictly, Brit- 
ain, in order to preserve the balance of power 
and to increase trade, wanted to be more 
moderate toward Germany, Many Americans, 
fed up with Europe’s quarrels, wanted to re- 
turn to isolation. And Communist Russia 
was suspicious of both the capitalistic democ- 
racies and the Fascists. 

Many hoped that Communist Russia and 
the Fascist nations would destroy each other 
in a war. In fact, the Fascist nations kept 
repeating that the democracies would be fool- 
ish to fight them, since they were a bulwark 
against Communism. And many Europeans, 
having experienced World War I, did not 
want another. This explains why, in spite 
of many aggressions which we shall now 
study, the democracies kept yielding to the 
Fascist nations. This yielding to some de- 
mands in the hope of preventing further ag- 
gression and avoiding a world war is called 
appeasement And yet, ironically, appease- 
ment was one of the most important causes 
of World War II. 

From Crisis to Crisis to the 
Polish Crisis 

Hitler is a gentleman. He helped me on 
with my coat. This surprising remark was 
made by Neville Chamberlain, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, in 1938, after Hitler 
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nd ill’s Fascist partners had committed manv 
ivage aggressions. Chamberlain, hVe mrt- 
ons of others in the democracies, was still 
athetically clinging to the false hope that 
litler and his partners had some good tjuali- 
:es and could be appeased. 

The Manchurian Crisis: an Example 
or Aggressors. In the late 1930’s, the Jap- 
nese Prime Minister said: “Wc have no ter- 
itorial designs and no wish to make an 
nemy of the Chinese people." Yet, as we 
now, in 1931, Japan had invaded Manchuria 
bis was a violation of the Nine-power 
'reaty, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and Japan’s 
ledge as a member of the League of Nations, 
n protest, the Chinese people cut down their 
nports from Japan to one-sixth of what 
bey had been However, Chiang L'ai-shek 
elt that China was too disunited to put up 
ffective military resistance China appealed 
or help to the League of Nations and to the 
Inifed States, a signatory to the broken trea- 
ies. The Lytlon Commission, sent by the 
iCague to investigate, condemned Japan as 
n aggressor. But Japan went ahead and set 
ip a Japaneie*ruo government in Mancituria, 
ailed Manchukup, with the heir to the over- 
hrown Manchu dynasty as its puppet he.nd 
iccretary of State Stimson of the Cnited 
'tales declared that our country would not 
ecognize this new government established 
jy force in violation of treaties Almost unani- 
nously, the members of the League accepted 
he principle of the Stimson non-recognition 
lolicy. 

In anger, Japan <iuit the League m 1933 
ind in effect warned that the once-open door 
n the Far East was to be closed to foreign 
lations. The League’s failure to use either 
‘conomic sanctions or force against Japan 
vas a major tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
ury. It meant a loss of prestige for the 
.^aguc. It led to further Japanese aggres- 
:ions in China. And other Fascist aggressors 
me to imitate the example that Jap.m had 
;et. In a sense. World War II began in Man- 
churia in 1931. , 

The Japanese soon c.xpaiided info ot ler 


northern ChifK-se prmmct*s nrotinj .Manchu- 
ria. Cliinesc Ti*si?tance then incre-ised. In 
19-^. Japanese mflit.iri$fs «erc al.irmej to 
sec Cliinese Communists ami Chinese Na- 
tionalists getting togctlier to put up a strong 
fight against J.ipanose aggression J3p.ine<e 
militarists were even more abimrxl when the 
1930 election at home seemeil to fa\or the 
moderates. To destroy Chinese unity ami to 
unite the Jap.ine$c people around the milita- 
rkts’ program, they slartesl a full-scale unde- 
clircd war against Chin.! in 1937. Tlie poorly 
armed Chinese fought bravely. But hy 1939. 
many cities on or ne.ir the co.isf, such as Pei- 
ping. SbangKai, Cinton. and the capital. N.in- 
king, had fallen. Horrible cruelties were in- 
flicted on Chinese women and children, ai 
well as on soldiers. Tlic Chinese people, sol- 
diers and civ ilians able, by the millions w ffh- 
drew inland and set up their new capit.il at 
Chungking on the Upper I’anglsc River. To 
it and other inl.nnd areas they fransimrtesl 
government documents and all kinds of 
equipment, even the machinery of entire fac- 
tories. Until W’orld War II ended in J915, 
Cliinesc soldiers w'aged guernlU warfare 
which deslfO)ed Jap-inose-controIIesl facto* 
ries, bridges, and railro.ids and took a heavy 
toll of Japanese lives Since the ports and 
the Industrialized portions of China were In 
Japanese hands, the Chinese Iiad a serious 
supply problem Ry land, they obt.ijnctl sup- 
plies fora while through Inclo-Chiiu. through 
the specially consfnictctl Burma Ro.id, and 
from Russia Later, supplies came only by 
air over the Hunalaj-a Mountains Irom sup- 
ply bases in lndi.r 

Tlie Elhiopinn Cridiic Mofolini A|». 
peaiTvI. In I92,S. .Mussohm signevl a fre.ify 
of perpctiMl friendship with Ethiopia (Ab)s- 
sinia) Six )c.irs later. Mussolini mni.icmgl> 
annmincesl th.it he held Ethiopi.: resjwnsihle 
(or the Ixjrdcr inndenfs l>ef«m) th.if countr)- 
am! Entrca and Som-ihlind. African colonies 
of Italy Following the Jap.mesc Mancluiruu 
example, .Mussohm used rhe madenis as an 
excuse for an undecl.ir«I war iii which he 
invaded Ethiopia in 1935 He was tlKTcbv 


violating the Kellogg-Briand Pact and Italy’s 
obligations as a member of the League of Na- 
tions. Furthermore, his invasion was a threat 
to the Suez Canal and Britain’s lifeline to 
India. British sentiment seemed to favor stop- 
ping Mussolini. But the French, ever fearful 
of the German threat in Europe, wanted to 
remain on good terms with Italy. To punish 
Italy, the League of Nations applied certain 
economic sanctions. Most members of the 
League stopped loans to Italy and imports 
from Italy. They also agreed not to sell Italy 
such items as munitions.' But Mussolini de- 
fied the League and threatened its members. 
And League members continued to sell Italy 
the oil, coal, and iron which Mussolini needed 
most. The League’s fear of a world war en- 
couraged Mussolini’s warlike spirit. 

Against the brave Ethiopians with their 
primitive weapons Mussolini’s forces used 


> At this time the United States was practicing iso- 
lation through its new Neutrality Laws (page 578). 



Whof evidence can you give that the League of 
Nations traveled the road of Timidity and Expe- 
diency? To what extent is the League of Nations 
being too critical of itself? 


planes, tanks, flamethrowers, and poison gas. 
It was more of a massacre than a war. In less 
than a year, Emperor Hailie Selassie was in 
exile and Mussolini had made the king of 
Italy emperor of Ethiopia. The League can- 
celed the sanctions and Britain and France 
recognized Ethiopia as an Italian possession. 
The net result of the whole affair was Italy’s 
withdrawal from the League, an alliance be- 
tween Mussolini and Hitler (who had sent 
Italy supplies), and another blow to the 
League’s prestige. 

In the Spanish Civil War, too, Mussolini 
and his Fascist partner. Hitler, again tested 
the willingness of the democracies to resist 
aggression (page 589). And again the Fascists 
were appeased. Then, in 1939, Mussolini in- 
vaded and formally annexed Italy’s Balkan 
protectorate, Albania. 

Hitler Shows Contempt for Germany’s 
Treaties and Neighbors. “God knows that 
I wanted peace!” This statement was made by 
Hitler at the height of World War II, which 
he did so much to cause. Here is a brief 
calendar of the defiance and aggressions of 
the man who “wanted peace”: 

1933: took Germany out of the League of 
NaUons, protesting the failure of other 
nations to disarm. 

1934; attempted a Nazi coup detat in Aus- 
tria, but was warned off by Mussolini 
(not yet his partner), France, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

1935: rearmed Germany and established con- 
scription (Treaty of Versailles vio- 
lated). 

1936; occupied and fortified the Rhineland 
(Treaty of Versailles violated); began 
sending aid to Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

1937: renounced the loor-guilt clause of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

1938: succeeded in a Nazi coup d'etat in Aus- 
tria and seized the Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia, 

1939: dismembered the rest of Czechoslova- 
kia, seized Memel from Lithuania, and 
invaded Poland, 

The Austrian Crisis: Hitler Appeased. 
In 1936, Hitler signed a treaty with Austria 
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pledging lo respect its independence. In spite 
of the treaty, he continued to encourage a 
N32i movement in Austria by sending guns, 
funds, and propagandists there. When the 
Austrian government tried to protect itself 
against Nazi terrorists. Hitler made Wolent 
speeches over the radio accusing the Austrfcm 
government of terrorizing the Nazis. He neat 
ordered Prime ^^inister Schuschnigg of Aus- 
tria, On threat of war, to appoint Nazis to 
high positions in the Austrian government 
and not to interfere in any way with Nazi 
propagandists. Schuschnigg then planned a 
plebisdte to find out whether Austrians 
wanted to unite with Germany. Bui Hiller, 
fearing a “No" answer, invaded and annesed 
Austria before the plebiscite could be held. 
Neither the League nor any nation came to 
Austria's defense. All the ruthless techniques 
which were being practiced in Nazj Germany 
were now transplanted to Austria (page 569). 
Hitler conducted a typically Nazi plebiscite 
In which few dared to say “No." But thou- 
sands, mostly Jews, committed suicide. 

The Alunich Crisiei Appeasement at Its 
Vorsi. The idea that you can purchase 
safety by throwing a small slate to the 
wolves is a fatal delusion," said Bntish states- 
man Winston Churchill in 1335. He was re- 
ferring to the Sad fate of Czechoslovakia. 
Once Austria was annexed, Czechoslovakia 
was hemmed in by German territory on three 
sides. Western Czechoslovakia (the Sudeten- 
land), a well-fortified, highly industrialized 
area, had about three million German-speak- 
ing inhabitants. Although the Sudetenland 
had never been part of Germany, Hitler de- 
manded its annexation. This was part of his 
program for a Greater Germany (page 
To gain his end, he used the familiar Nazi 
strategy of terror. A Sudeten Nazi party w-as 
formed under the leadership of Konrad Hen- 
lein, a native of the Sudetenland. iliots were 
incited and the Czech government w-as 
threatened. False propaganda wTis spread^ 
make the Sudeten Germans appear tobe t 
helpless victims of horrible Czech atrocities 
and discrimination. German troops Vircte 



mobilized on the border. The Czech govern- 
ment made many concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans. But the more they made, the more 
fanatical did Jicnlcins pro]y3f:and3 become. 

The courageous Czechs got their army 
ready. They looked to their allies, Bossia 
and France, and to Great Britain for support. 
Bussia pointed out that its treaty did not bind 
it to help Czechoslovakia unless France did. 
France hesitated to act without Britain's 
backing. And both France and Bnlaln were 
reluctant to co-operate with Communist 
Russia. Britain’s Chamberlain rushed by 
plane to Germany to request Hitler not to go 
to war But Hillers for peace, the 
Sudetenland, was finally agreed to by Cham- 
berlain and Prime Minister Daladier of 
France. They met in September 1335 with 
Hiller and Mussohni and signed the Munich 
Part. Tlus granted Hitler not only the Su- 
dctenland, but other areas of Czechoslmalw 
mhabited by Cerman-speaking peoples. 
Neither the Czeclis nor the Russians were 
invited to the NJunich Conference. 3311011 
Germany occupied the ceded area. iImfiaTy 
ami Poland, wuh Hitler's approval, also an- 
iwxcd Czechosloi-akian tmjtor>' 

Of the Munich Part, duimlwriain proudly 
proclaimed »b.it il meant "peace for tmr time " 
Of the Sudelenbnd. Hitler said Tliis w the 
bst temtonal demand I have to make in 
Europe. . . 3Vc do not w-ant aiiv Czechs." 
But six nvontlis Uter, in another hloodlesi 
xiiAory. and in nobtion of the Munich Pact, 
be had either annexed or placed under Or- 
man protection the rest of Crecf)oslovakia 


Then the sobs of millions of Czechs were 
drowned out by the rumble of Nazi tanks 
in Czech streets. 

By this time, the democracies were begin- 
ning to agree with Winston Churchill that 
“there is not much collective security in a 
flock of sheep on the way to the butcher.” 
When they saw Hitler starting his strategy 
of terror in Poland, they were convinced that 
appeasement must stop. 

The Polish Crisis: World War II 
Begins with a Blitzkrieg 

In 1934, Hitler had made a non-aggression 
pact with Poland. Four years later, he said: 
“Germany respects Polish rights.” Yet in 
1939, he started making demands which 
would have meant the end of an independent 
Poland. The Treaty of Versailles had created 
a Polish Corridor and had given Poland ac- 
cess to the Baltic Sea through the Free City of 
Danzig. Hitler demanded Danzig, with its 
many German inhabitants, and a corridor 
through the Polish Corridor to connect East 
Prussia with the rest of Germany. Now it was 
the Poles who were accused of practicing 
the sort of atrocities of which the Nazis them- 
selves were guilty. Recognizing the familiar 
refrain, France and Britain, both rapidly re- 
arming, promised Poland military support if 
necessary. Rumania, Greece, and Turkey 
were given similar assurances. France and 
Britain were on the verge of negotiating a 
mutual assistance pact with Russia, too. How- 
ever, they would not yield to Russia’s demand 
for control of the Baltic states. And Poland, 
much of which had been ruled by Russia for 
over a century and a half, feared Russian 
help. 

In August, 1939, the democracies were 
amazed and alarmed to learn that Commu- 
nist-hating Hitler had signed a non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Fascist-hating U.S.S.R. 
Thus free from a possible attack from the 
east, Hitler issued sixteen demands to the 
Polish ambassador on the night of August 
31st. Before the ambassador could get in 


touch with his government for consultation, 
the Nazis had cut the communications wires. 
A few hours later, on the morning of Septem- 
ber 1st, from the west, north, and south, 
German armies were slashing through Pol- 
and. Two days later, Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. After twenty tense 
years, filled with friction, fear, and suspicion, 
Europe was at war again. To many, these 
years were the years of a long armistice, and 
World War II was merely World War I 
continued. 

In Poland the Germans used methods 
which they were to use again and again in 
conquering one nation after another. They 
enlisted the aid of traitors within the country 
— called fifth columnists - during World War 

2 This term originated during the Spanish Civil 
War, when four columns of Fascist troops were 
marching on Madrid. A Fascist general said he had 
a fifth column working with him in Madrid. 
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ll. To guide German pilots, some Polish fifth 
columnists piled up ha>' in their fields in the 
shape of an arrow' pointing toward munitions 
centers. Nazis, imitating the soioes of Poluh 
announcers, broadcast that W'anaw had sur- 
rendered long before it had. This softened tip 
other Polish cities, which felt that it was 
hopeless to resist the insaders. 

The blitzkrieg (co-ordinated lightning war- 
fare) was introduced. Planes, tanks, artiUer\% 
and motorized infanfrj' were all ctHirdinatod 
as a team to bring about the enemy’s sur- 
render or total destruction. Paratroopers 
dropped from the skies behind enemy lines 
to cut communications and supply lines and 
capture sital centers By surprise attacks, 
speedily executed, the invaders cut off. 
enveloped, and crushed segments of the 
enemy’s forces. The Nazis \\ ere demonstrat- 
ing to the world that mobile, offensire war- 
fare was replacing the positional, defensne, 
trench warfare of World W'ar I 

After tsventy-eight days of bras e resistance, 
the Poles, with their oM-fashioned army, 
equipment, and methods, surrendered Their 
allies had been unable to get aid to them. 

Hitler's Persecution of the Poles 

Hitler had treated the annexed Austtiaiis 
and Czechoslos'ahians cruelly, but his treat- 
ment of the conquered Poles was saxage- 
^^i^^ons of healthy Poles were packed off to 
Germany to serve as slave laborers So in- 
tense was their suffering that many did not 
survive Germans were transplanted to take 
over the homes of displaced Poles. Jews and 
Poles who could not prov e useful to the Nazis 
Were confined to a small area where most of 
them died from extreme hunger, diseave, or 
torture. To prevent the Polish people from 
rallying around leaders, outstanding men in 
evcfj' field were executed. 

The U.S.S.R. BuUds Its Fences 

Even before Poland surrendered, the flus- 
sians, with Hitlers consent, had occupied 
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land refused Russia naval and air bases, and 
the Russians, in spite of a non*aggression 
pact, invaded Finland. The Finns stoutly 
resisted, but svere overcome in 1940. They 
svere forced to >46^ a naval base and con- 
siderable territory, which was then fortified 
to protect the nearby city of Leningrad. The 
U.S.S.R. was expelled from the almost for- 
gotten League of Nations for this aggression. 

In 1941, the U.S.S.R. compelled Rumania 
to give up much of its eastern territory', in- 
cluding Bessarabia. Thus Russia was build- 
ing its fences from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. This indicated that, in spite of the 
German-Russian non-aggression pact, Russia 
expected Hitler to attack its western border. 

Hitler Takes Over Most of Europe 

After the fall of Poland, Hitler announced 
that, since he had no grudge against the 
western democracies, he was quite ready to 
make peace with them. At the same time, 
through fifth columnists and bribed news- 
papers in nearby countries, the Nazis spread 
frightening rumors that they had horrible 
secret weapons as yet unused. To split the 
allies, they circulated such statements as; 
“The British will fight to the last Frenchman.” 
But Hitlers promises, threats, and propa- 
ganda did not deceive the French and British 
governments. 

The French and British felt that their 
staying pow-er would win for them as it had 
in World War 1. Therefore, they set up a 
naval blockade in the hope of starving out 
Germany. Within a few months they had 
also practically cleared the seas of German 
merchant ships. Hovv’ev'er, the Germans con- 
tinued to get supplies from the Scandinavian 
countries, the Lowland countries, the Balk- 
ans, and Russia. To stan'e out Great Britain, 
the Germans, as in World War I, started using 
unrestricted submarine warfare with much 
success. .Many German bombers also sank 
many British ships. The French had expected 
this to be another defensive war. That is why 
they had built their Maginot Line along the 



Discuss the significance of this cartoon from 
World Wor 11. Moke a list of the "Musserts" of 
other countries which come under Hitler's domi- 
nation, and describe the fate of some. 

French-German border. For six months 
throughout the winter of 1939-1940, French 
soldiers waited in this Maginot Line while 
German soldiers sat it out in a similar line of 
fortifications, called the Siegfried Line. So 
little fighting took place that many began 
calling this a sitzkrieg and a phony war. 

Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land, and Belgium Blitzed. In April 1940, 
the sitzkrieg ended and another blitzkrieg 
began. Professing to protect Denmark and 
Norway from an impending attack by Britain 
and France, Hitler invaded these little coun- 
tries. The same day, Denmark, with its rich 
dairy products, was in his hands. German 
soldiers, disguised as tourists and business- 
men, had paved the way for the invasion of 
Norway. So had fifth columnists, headed by 
a Norwegian major. Quisling, whose name 
has since come to mean traitor. Many Ger- 
man soldiers had been waiting in the harbor 
in the holds of merchant ships for the in- 
vasion signal. The Norwegians, with some 
help from the British, fought valiantly for 
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Rotterdam After If Was 
"Blitzed" by Hitler’i 
Bombers In World War 
II. List the reasons why 
the world was shocked 
by Hitler's attack on 
Rotterdam. Nome other 
cities in other countries 
which shored Rotter- 
dam’s fote. 



three months, until their important port, 
Narvik, fell. It was by way of Narvik that 
the Germans imported much of Sweden’s 
fine iron ore. These conquests meant that 
Germany was assured of continuing imports 
from Scandinavia. From Norway German 
submarines and planes could conveniently 
sally forth to attack the British. Furthermore, 
occupied Norway and Denmark were a bul- 
wark against invasion of Germany from the 
north. 

One day in May, Hitler told the Dutch 
and Belgians that they need not fear German 
invasion. The next day, he applied his blitz- 
krieg tactics to both, and to Luxembourg, 
too. He maintained that this was only for 
their own protection. Luxembourg suc- 
cumbed quickly. Fleeing Dutch refugees 
were ruthlessly machine-gunned from the 
air. The city of Rotterdam surrendered, but 
it continued to be subjected to brutal bom- 
bardment, nevertheless. In less than five 
days, Holland was in Nazi hands. With help 
from French and British troops, Belgium held 
out for eighteen days. But then King Leopold 
111 surrendered, asserting that resistance was 
hopeless. \Vhile Belgium was under Nazi 
domination, many Belgians joined a resist- 
ance movement, called an underground. The)’ 


were critical of their king for surrendering, 
pointing out that King H.iakoii VII of Nor- 
way and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland had 
set op govcmments-in-exlle in Bnt.iin 

Tlie Mirorle at Dunkirk, With France 
weakening, flie Nazis were able to fl.ink the 
Maginot Line — nhicli bail not l>een ex- 
tended to the channel along the French* 
Belgian border. The Nazis then tlrov e across 
northern France to seize such channel ports 
as Calais nnd Boulogne. Nearly 330,000 
British and French troops were driven to 
Dunkirk, a channel port. Tlieif backs were 
to the sea. Annihilation faced them. But 
protected by the still-small Royal Air Force 
(njV.F.), most of these were miraculously 
evacuat^ to England. The rescue was ac- 
complished not only by British warships, but 
by private j-achts, fishing boats, and even 
row-boats, pressed into emergenc)' service. 

The Nazis Occupy Par! of France and 

Dominate Unoceupieil Franee. From Dun- 
kirk, the Nazi war machine rolled southward 
toward Paris. Tlie French army defending 
Paris had been trained to fight a World 
War! not a World War If. And some French 
government officials were fifth columnists 
Not realizing all this, the democratic «ofId 
was shocked and abo saddened on June H» ; 



IS saved by the heroic fight put up by the 
tnumbered I\.A.F. in their speedy Spitfire 
ines. They shot thousands of Nazi planes 
t of the skies over Britain and even carried 
e offensive to targets in Germany. Unable 
afford such Luftwaffe losses, Hitler was 
ihged to reduce his mass raids. Of the 
A.F., mainly young boys, Churchill said: 
lever . . . was so much owed by so many 
so few.” The word “quit" was not in the 
icabulary of the hard-pressed British pco> 
;c. Of them it might well be said: "This 
as their finest hour." 

Hiller Resciteg MuaaoHni in North Af* 
ica and Greece. While Hitler was blitzing 
ritain, Mussolini was launching campaigns 
i North Africa and Greece to achieve bis 
lore norfrum. The Axis was eager to oust 
tie British from Egypt and win control of 
he Suez Canal. This would not only cut 
Irttain's lifeline to India and the Pacific, 
mt also give the Axis access to the oil of 
be Middle East. In September 1940, Italian 
roops, striking from Libya, invaded Egypt. 
In October 1940. Italian troops, striking from 
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Albania, invaded Crecte. Soon Drftivh Cen- 
cral Wavcl! drove the Jtah.ins out of Egj-jit 
and back to Libja. A few months biter, the 
British Seized Italian Somahbtid and Entroa 
and rcstorct! Emperor Hailie Sclawie to the 
throne of Ethiopia. Tliis endrtl tho menace 
of an Italian invasion of Evtv^it from the 
south Soon, too, the poorly iquip^wx! Greeks 
drove tlic highly mcchanizcci It.ilian forces 
ont of Greece and back into Alh.inb. In Iwth 
North Africa and Greece, HitUr came to 
Mussolini's rescue in 1911. 


By this time, Hiller's /iting space inchuled 
Hungary', Bulgaria, and Bumani.i. Hitlers 
promises, threats, and propagamki and llie 
activity of thetf own fifili cohnnnhts liad 
caused their downfall. In the spring of 1911, 
Nazi troops broke the resistance of the gal- 
lant Yugoslavs and Creeks, However, guer- 
rilla warfare continued in Yugoslavia. Tlie 
British Ind given the Creeks some support, 
but to no .ivad Now the Ikilkans wm* Hit- 
ler's. too. Shortly aftcnv.-ird. b> a p.ir.ichule 
invasion of tanks as well as troops, the Naas 
captured the island of Crete near Greece 
from the British Tins brought the Nazis 
closer to their goal, the Suez Canal. It also 
enabled them to strike at BriUsh Mediter- 
ranean shipping, .^nd in Nortii Afnca, Nazi 
General Bommcl drove the Bntisli back cait- 
ward to the Eg)'ptjan border However, the 
Nazi allcmpl to get at Middle l^stiTn oil 
was checked when pro-N.iw governments m 
Sjria, Lebanon. Iraq, and Iran were over- 
thrown by the Allies 

Hitler, Like Napoleon, Goes Toti For In 
Ka«M 3 . On June 22. 19H. Hitler m.vde hiv 
second great military' mistake. From the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. along a tw rvthouuml- 
Rule front, he invaded flussia. Tins was in 
violation of thnr uon-aggresvion pact ami 
without a declvralitin of w ar Soldiers from 
Italy, Humania. Hungary . and Finl-md joimti 
the Nazi bhtzlTiegcrs So did volunteers 
{tom Petams France am! Franco's Spaitu 

\Vby did IhtlvT rndaiiger Germanv b> 
acting a iwo-front war'* Tl.e hrav.. rcsivt- 
ance of the Bnluh and the steady fimv nf 


supplies from the United States and the 
British Empire had indicated that it was 
going to be a long war. A long war would 
require tremendous resources. Hitler thought 
that he could defeat Russia in about four 
months and thereby feed the Nazi war ma- 
chine \rilh grain from the Ukraine, coal from 
the Donetz Basin, and oil from the Caucasus. 
Moreover, knowing that the Russians were 
hostile to Nazi occupation of the Balkans, 
Hitler feared a Russian attack. He kmew that 
he could count upon the support of some 
of the Baltic and Balkan countries because 
of Russian aggression there. He hoped that 
a war against Communist Russia would wn 
approval in anti-Communist Britain and the 
United States. Britain, he thought, might 
even accept a negotiated peace wnth the 
Nazis. He was disappointed when Churchill 
said; “Any man or state who fights against 
Nazi domination will have our aid.” Amer- 
ican shipment of military supplies to Russia 
was another blow to Hitler’s hopes. 

The Nazi armies drove to the very doors of 
Leningrad in the north and of Moscow in 
central Russia. In the south, they captured 
such important cities as Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Odessa, and Rostov on the threshold of the 
Caucasus. On October 1st, Hitler boasted: 
“Russia is finished and will never rise again.” 
But the Russians, by using tactics similar to 
those employed against Napoleon (page 341), 
proved that Hitler spoke too soon, .As they 
retreated, the Russians destroyed everything 
that could be useful to the invaders — crops, 
factories, and even their gigantic Dniepros- 
troy Dam. Machinerj' was transported to 
nrnv factories which were constructed in 
the Urals and far-off Siberia. Nazi blitzkrieg 
tactics were handicapped by Russian guer- 
rilla fighttng and by the skill svith which 
Russian generals such as Voroshilov and Tim- 
oshenko used their ovm mechanized armies. 
With such tremendous territory, Russia could 
^yell afford to "trade space for time.” Their 
time came when the coldest winter in over 
a centurv' set in early. The Communists, 
capitalizing on the fact that the Nazis were 


unaccustomed to such conditions and were 
far from their base of supply, began their 
counteroffensive. Suffering millions of cas- 
ualties, the Russians, by December 1941, had 
regained nearly a quarter of their lost 
territory. 

Jopctn Brings the United States 
into World War II 

The third major military mistake of the 
Axis powers was made by Japan. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, three waves of Japanese bombers, 
launched from aircraft carriers, struck at 
omr naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
Japanese midget submarines let loose their 
torpedoes. Nearly five thousand American 
casualties resulted and our Pacific fleet was 
critically damaged. On the day following this 
black day in our history, the United States 
declared war on Japan. A few days later, 
Japans Axis partners, Germany and Italy, 
declared war on the United States, Yet the 
United States had been so determined to 
keep out of war that in 1935 it had passed 
neutrality acts surrendering its rights as a 
neutral (page 578). Many Americans at fiist 
felt that the Fascists were not a threat to the 
United States. But as they saw the Fascist 
aggressors taking over little countries, a 
strong desire had developed here to aid the 
democracies. Now many began to feel that 
our own security would be threatened if all 
Europe were to come under Nazi domination. 
Thus, in 1939, Congress, urged on by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, had passed a new Neutrality 
Act vsdth a cash and carry clause. This helped 
the British and French to get needed ma- 
terial (page 578). 

Some Preparations Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. When France fell, military preparation 
in the United States increase^ and so did 
aid to Britain. Now millions of Americans 
began to fear that if Britain should fall, we 
might be next. The United States started 
building a powerful rivo-ocean navy and a 
huge air force. Congress passed the Selec- 
tive Service Act, providing for the first peace- 
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lime draft in American hislory. Greater mHi- 
laiyand economic co-operalion beh^een the 
United Stales and Canada, and with the 
Latin-American countries whid) had de- 
clared war on our side, follmved. (Argentina 
and Chile refused to take part in these 
defense measures.) In exchange for fiftj* over- 
age destroyers, Great Britain granted the 
United States long-term leases on eight naval 
and air bases on British territory in the 
western hemisphere. These extended from 
Nevvfoundland in the north to Bntish Guiana 
in the south. 

The United Slates Becomes Ifae ^‘Arsenal 
of Democracy.*’ Early in 1&41, President 
Roosevelt, who had just been re-elected for 
a third term, urged Congress to do more for 
the democracies. In response, after heated 
debate. Congress passed a law designed to 
help any nation which the President felt was 
protecting the United States by fighting Fas- 
cist aggressors. This law, the Lend-Lease 
Act, permitted the President to sell, lend, 
lease, or otherwise transfer all types of mili- 
tary supplies to such nations. By the end of 
the war, the value of lend-lease supplies 
totaled over forty billion dollars, the largest 
share going to Great Britain.* Thus the 
United States became what President Boose* 
'elt called the arsenal of democraaj. But 
Nazi submarines at first took deadly toll of 
the ships carrying lend-lease goods to Britai^ 
To protect the sea route to Britain, the Unileo 
States maintained naval convoys and air 
patrols and stationed military forces in Ice- 
land and Greenland. The American navy was 
ordered to shoot on sight Nari submarines 
which attacked American vessels. Thus, even 
before the Pearl Harbor attack, there was 
an undeclared naval war between Germany 
and the United States. 

The Unlletl Stales RefuBM to Sell out 

China. The main reason for Japan 5 alia 


‘Mia th. Umled Sulci ccw^ '''‘j'wjlu.'i 
our allies contnbuted the equivalent o 
supplies In the form of raw m^frials ^ ^ 

ing. food, mumtions. and medical alltiincm W om 
troops stationed abroad. 
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Stofwe el froftVlin D. Rooie»clr in lenden. Fer 
whoJ r»«en$ art »6 eretefvl to thn 

former President el the United States? 

Pearl Harbor was Japan’s longstanding desire 
to close the open door in China and lo build 
Its New Order in the Far East. With France 
fallen, Dnlain being bombed. Russia invaded, 
and the United States unprepared, the Jap- 
anese thought that the time uas ripe for 
achicv ing these goals. 

The Japanese liad occupied French Indo- 
china in IWO with the approval of the Nazl- 
dominalcd Vichy govenimcnt of France. 
Now they could block the transportation of 
mumtions to Oima llirough IncJ^China. It 
looked, too. as though the rich NrlhcrUnds 
East Indies, or perhaps out rbihppmcs and 
other American Pacific possessions, were next 
on Japan’s timetable. Earlj in UMl. the Jap- 
anese government h.id tried to obtain .Amer- 
ican approval of Japanese domination of 
auna. In return, they pro.miscd to dure 
domination of tbe Pacific with us \Ae tr- 
fosed Wc repeated our iR-hef in tbe oj>eti 
door policy and in tbe righf of ev.Tv lufu-. 
to be free from foreign mttTi.ruR. St 
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about this time, the United States, the British 
and the Dutch government-in-exile prohi- 
bited their people from shipping iron or oil 

o rr"’ ""P s^’i'pnients 

to China by way of the Burma Road. Then 

Geltl -d imperialistic 

General Tojo became Prime Minister of 

Japan. Friction behveen the United States 

and Japan increased. M^hile a Japanese peace 

frung to mend relations, the sneak attack 
of Fascist Japan on Pearl Harbor took place^ 

Early 1942 : the Peak of Axis Sxiccess 

After Pearl Harbor, the Japanese speeded 
up their own blitzkrieg. Near Singapore, they 


blew up two of Britain’s newest battleships. 
Wear Java, they crippled an Allied fleet. Now 
Japan was mistress of the Pacific. By summer 
ot 1942, practically all of southeast Asia was 
part o the Japanese Empire. The Japanese 
seized such American possessions as the 
hilippmes and the naval bases at Wake, 
Guam, and Midway. They grabbed British 
ng Kong, Malaya (including the famous 
naval base at Singapore), and Burma. They 
easily annexed independent Siam (Thailand) 
and conquered the Netherlands East Indies. 
Japanese occupation of the Solomon Islands, 
Wew Guinea, and New Britain indicated that 

Fw " M Australia. 

., ” America was threatened when 
e Japanese seized two of the Aleutian 
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liirds, to AlaiSa. sj c'n- 

qv-^nr.; Ecara, tb? Jiproessf «na** xhV t-*- 
dt tie Ecnoa Read r.:rrb' 0 ; r. T 

jrd to Ibreafea India. Many Atfr-^ 
cpsated with the Japanese io ti-ir speebt 
cerquests because the>* s'-cre xictrns cf Jap- 
acese prepa^da and bitter eppeceuts cf 
western imperialism. 

Bti when the Japanese tried to 5e»^ the 
Philippines, many Filipinos ferupht bra\ri>' 
b)' the side of the Americans thmcphoct the 
islands. Their last stronchold was the fcriiess 
of Correpidor on Bataan peninsula. Befcre it 
fell in .May 1945, General Mac.\rthur was 
instnicted b) President Roosevelt to escajv 
to Australia to plan the counternffensixe. 
But Mac.Arthur pledged- "I shall rrtuni.’* 

Early 1942 was a black period for the 
Allies (knoxxTi as the Vnited Nations) on other 
fronts as xvelj. Evej^-xvhere thej were svifTcr- 
ing severe shipping losses After the harsh 
Russian winter in which they had suffered 
some serious setbacks^ the Nazis recoverwl 
and slashed their way southeastward into the 
Caucasus and to Stalingrad on the \'olg.i 
River. In North Africa, by summertime, Gen- 
eral Rommel had driven to El Abmcm. 
Eg)pl, less than seventy miles from the Brit- 
ish naval base at Ale’tandna. Axis forces 
seemed to be moving in on the Middle East 
from three directions; Nazi troops from Uic 
north (the Caucasus) and the west (Egypt) 
and Japanese forces from the Far East. Suc- 
cess in this Axis strategy might have meant a 
speedy Axis victory and evenliwHy vvorUl 
domination. It would have given the Axis 
control of the Mediterranean, of the Suez 
Canal, of Middle Eastern oil, and of the 
great natural wealth of much of Asia- It 
Would have made it impossible for the 
States to get Icnd-lcasc materials to Russia >y 
Way of Iran. 

The United Nations Gradually Sbiil 
from the Defensive to the Offensive 

In late 1942. the tide began to 

in favor of the United Nations. A l>oi ‘ 


Srr- ^ J ' tVi.'Vi vw.-yl 

t.- T-.-rls-i TK« hitd. jjti.li '.; 
arrv. wtv.h ba.: tyx— p- • Syut vm 

hV trs-r--;. wiv rv.V up u! f,‘Uv\ Uwn 

rr^\ prrtt c: tbr Tr.v.ih Tivpav lu U-,\.U r. 

iCOY^ive Rr-tnh C<-!wt.il 
rry.Kxranll'eccuntffattuk ihvlunii: llw- 
Lm! rr.-chtv in luttir will gne ui the vn'- 
f-oey.'^ Mi'-.tgi'5ntTv'’v .nnnv w.v\ how will- 
equrpjyvl. mait’.lv with w.ir inititiil% finh 
fa.\n Aim-nVaii facturii's. 

The ability of Ameiio-vu (lulu'tiv to urn- 
vort ipsk'lh fmin jH-acvtimr privluiflon to 
the ivnxhutioii of va^l iiiMiilitirv of war 
maton'aU am.inxl tin* Uiiilix! Nalioiw tiiiil 
ahtmuxl the .\vi». Tliis pnOiKtion wav to !«• 
a maiof rtMson for Unllix! ,S’ationv* vlit»'r(e» 
on all fronts. Ap|mt\iin.iti’lv vevontv lhi*ti- 
sand planes a jear were now I'oining off the 
aswmhly hues. .So in.my inrreh.int shlpv nnd 
worships were hemg hniU Ihal it w.w oh' iouv 
tliat the Battle I'f the Atlantic wmiM i(‘oii 
be vvoti. Bntivh hoinhi'Tt hv night and 
American IxvmlK'rs by tlay vn-re ruining thou* 
sands of bombs iiimii (Ienn.my'i lndnvtil.vl 
cities. 

Three Arnilei* Drfrni the Nnrf* In North 
Africa. In November. WO ships Or.uiv|Hift« 
and w.irslilpv) hrniight British and Amrrlran 

troops to Morocto and Alger), the 

command of Amerie.m (Ieiier.d Hio-idmw.f 
Tliesc troops liegaii (irrsslng Hominr) s Narj 
UaUau fortx's from the svest Monlgoiunv v 
army closed In from the e.nt mid iho Tiro 
French from tin* south In May ItMt. r(I»i 
desperate fighting, (he Unitiil NiiKom fm.vHv 
won the North Afrii.m inmp.wgw 

TUe United Nnllons Find ••Ennipr'i Noll 
Underhrliy” (Imly) ll"rd. Uw t 

Nations uses! rotapliini) Nmlh 

(Iimpmg-off pl.iie ior ll." ..Hi no.. .n.o 
Itaiv m fwlv I’M) n»v plwi....l 

with Iniinln .iii'l llieij pr. « . .Ii .1 Iw 

OTS. mvaihti tin i.l.m.l Next li" iii .ii.l •i.'t 
of Italy was siil»|« «!< d I" ihe jda*ti img j"'" 
C%s Tliat w.iv wh.n iiimiiImii .-I 

Fatcist Grarnl (..mi..d .h.nhd lint the> 1.. ' 
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had enough of Mussolini and of Fascism. 
Mussolini was imprisoned and the new gov- 
ernment, headed by Marshal Badoglio, dis- 
solved the Fascist party. Soon Nazi para- 
troopers snatched Mussolini from prison. 
They had him organize a government in 
north Italy completely dominated by the 
Nazis. 

Although Badoglio and King Victor Em- 
manuel III had agreed to an unconditional 
surrender, the Germans, who controlled most 
of Italy, savagely resisted the invaders. In 
establishing beachheads at Salerno, south of 
Naples, and later at Anzio, south of Rome, 
United Nations troops suffered great losses' 
They were almost dri^’en back into the sea! 
The entire Italian campaign was a heart- 
breaking endurance test for General Mark 
Clark s American army and for General Mont- 
gomery s British army. Snow, mud, moun- 


tains, rivers, and heavily fortified Nazi lines 
made progress slow. It had been predicted 
that Italy would be a good spot for invading 
Hitler’s European fortress, because it was 
said to be “Europe’s soft underbelly.” But 
there was nothing soft about the Italian cam- 
paign. After much bloodshed, on June 4, 
1944, to the cheers of the Italians, American 
tanks rolled into Rome. But north Italy was 
still to be won. 

The Nazi Steamroller Stopped at Stalin- 
grad. In August 1942, with a powerful Nazi 
army shattering Stalingrad to rubble and 
with another Nazi army in the Caucasus, it 
looked as if Russia could never take the offen- 
sive. Nazi planes swarmed the skies over 
Stalingrad, dropping thousands of bombs 
by day and night. Nazi troops and tanks 
swarmed the city itself. But Russian workers, 
women, and children joined soldiers to de- 
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fend what was left of their city. In back)’ards, 
cellars, and factory ruins, hand-to-hand bat- 
tles were \vaged, Nfonlhs passed. Stalingrad 
held out under Marshal Zhukov, Hitler then 
eiplained to the Germans: “We are taking 
$0 long because we do not want mass 
murder." 

^S’hen cold weather set in, the Russians 
began their counteroffensive, using fresh 
troops from across the Volga. By Februarj' 
19+3, they had encircled the Nazi army and 
compelled it to surrender. Of the 330,000 in- 
\-aders, only about 100,000 sursaved the 
t)phus epidemics, freezing weather, starva- 
tion, and furious fighting, to be captured by 
the Russians. Lend-lease supplies from Amer- 
ican factories, increased production from 
their own factories, British bombing of Ger- 
man factories, and Hitler’s need to keep 
troops in North Africa all contributed to the 
Russian victory. Stalingrad was one of the 
most decisive battles of World War H, and 
perhaps of all time. It helped to prove that, 
in spite of their many successful blitzkriegs, 
the Nazis were not insdncible. It meant a 
long, t«'o-front war for the Nazis at a time 
when the supplies of the United Nations were 
increasing while thein were decreasing 


Victory at fitaUm’rail Ih*' 

to drive on rt'k•tlfl'•s^ly (hrtttigh t)i» " In «'i- 
And afti'T that only once, for n *"'*'’‘1’''’,? 
in tJie summer of 1013, wer«' lh<’ 
to take tlic offensive again against the >n 
sians. Otherwise, the Russians kept thn>' 
ing the Nazis back all along t!»e line. * 
millions of them and dying !)>' 
themselves. By tlic end of IfM-l. 
the Rumanians, and the Bulgarians - 
rendered and much of Poland 
Meanwhile, the British had in^■ad. 

With the help of Marshal Titos 
gueirillas, Russian troops also ^ 
Yugoslav capital, Belgrade, , 

D-Day Invasion: the Grr^e*“ 

Feat in All Hisiorr- Before 
6, 1944 (D-Dai/}. the ^ 

world had been wzii=:r — i- 
United Nations landed g ^ 

of Normandy. beCweE Cari’cs? ^ 

Havre, France. Fx =2^ *— — 

vasion had been CErsT-i-" 

direction of .+Ije: 

and his Unried Nzsx: 2 xx« - 

American bxnnc ias r^- ^ 

round-tbe-crarn'TSs^ ^ ^ 

trial ctjei Tie ^ <-*■-' 


Generol Dwight 0. 
Bienhower gWes the 
O-Doy order, "full vic- 
tory, nothing else/' to 
porotfoopers some- 
'*here in England just 
before they board 
their ptones to portici- 
pote in the first assault 
‘n the invoslon of the 
continent of Europe, 



been won and thousands of American troops 
and vast stores of American equipment had 
been transported to the British Isles. Day 
after day, landing operations had been re- 
hearsed. For a few months before D-Day, 
the invasion coast had been heavily bom- 
barded. A few hours before the invasion, 
paratroopers had been dropped behind the 
German fortifications to pave the way for 
the invaders. Eleven thousand planes and 
four thousand ships took part in this colossal 
undertaking. Two tremendous artificial har- 
bors were transported to make it easier for 
ships to land equipment. 

A choppy sea and all kinds of underwater 
obstacles, including mines and barbed wire, 
slowed up the first wave of Americans, Ca- 
nadians, and British to hit the beaches. From 
concrete fortifications, Nazi artillery and ma- 
chine guns raked the beach. But the careful 
preparation and the bravery of the Allies 
paid. Two hundred fifty thousand troops 
were landed on D-Day. Within a few weeks 
there were over a million Allied troops and 
vast quantities of equipment in France, with 
more coming every day. Aiding the invaders 



Parisians at the Place de I'OpSra in Paris greet 
the news of victory in World Wor II with de- 
lirious joy. 


were the Maquis, who sabotaged Nazi-held 
bridges, trains, and communications. 

After fierce fighting in Normandy, Amer- 
ican forces broke through into central France 
and fought on toward Paris. On August 25th, 
a Free French division, an American division, 
and the Maquis compelled the Nazis to sur- 
render Paris. Seldom has Paris seen such a 
hilarious celebration as the one which fol- 
lowed the surrender. 

The United Nations Drive on Toward 
the Siegfried Line. Meanwhile, the British 
and Canadians were seizing many channel 
ports and recovering Nazi-held cities in Bel- 
gium and Holland. And an army of Amer- 
icans, British, and French was invading 
southern France from the Mediterranean be- 
tween Nice and Toulon. By September 12th, 
American troops were in Germany, attacking 
the Siegfried Line. But here the Nazis put 
up a strong defense. They even organized a 
counteroffensive which took them through 
the Ardennes region of Belgium, Because in 
this last gasp the Nazis drove a fifty-mile 
wedge into Allied territory, their counter- 
offensive is known as the Battle of the Bulge. 
The Nazis had put together an army of their 
best remaining troops with what was left of 
their best equipment. They even dropped 
paratroopers dressed in Allied uniforms be- 
hind Allied lines. Nazi success might have 
enabled them to push on to recapture such 
channel ports as Antwerp. It was through 
Antwerp that the Allies were getting most of 
their supplies for the final attack on Germany. 
But by January 15, 1945, the bulge had 
ceased to be and the Nazis were scampering 
back to the Siegfried Line. Both sides suffered 
staggering losses. 

The United Nations Knock out the Nazis 
on All Fronts. By January I5th, too, mil- 
lions of Russian troops were waging another 
winter offensive. All along a long line from 
the Baltic to Rumania, they pushed west- 
ward. In late March, they crossed the Oder 
River and moved on Berlin. Now, from the 
west, east, and south, Germany was pounded 
with bombs by the United Nations. In Italy, 
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a United Nations army made up of Amer- areas were surrendering. In Berlin, in late 

•cans, English, French, Canadians, Austral- April, German soldiers put up a strong last- 

wns, New Zealanders, Poles, Brazilians, In- ditch fight, but to no avail Within a few 

ians, Palestinian Jews, and non-Fascist days the city surrendered to the Bussians, 

Italians forced a German surrender on May Hitler could not be located. He was s.iid to 

2nd. Some members of the Italian under- have shot himself and his body to have been 

pound, which had aided the Allies, captured cremated. And on May 8fh, V-E Datj fV/c- 

• lussolini and some of his followers. They tory-in-Europe Day^, Cerman/s uncorifif- 

shot them, dragged their corpses to a public lional surrender was proclaimed to the world, 

square, and hanged them upside down for Our Island-Hopping Drhtti llir Jafian- 
see. Back lo Their Own hhndp. AfU-r V-E 

In February, the British, French, and Day. the United Sations W/VM liOprfnJIy 

•Unerican troops cracked the Siegfried Lise foa-ard a V-/ Day l\i'AnTy-<r/r-T-\ap'iu 

*nd continued their drive to the Rhine RiStr. The tide tn th*- Par.i.Cc fjid to lorn 

ter they had crossed the Rhine in April wih the battles of .V-i srA tUdwity 

. resistance seemed to melt away. .\=?sr* For aa attack on Aoi^nUa, ti,^ /sp/j.v u- 1, id 

armies reached the Elbe Riser, wise djpatct'A a to fi.e W /t wit 
^ met Russian troops at Torpu resr ctezrxptMiry an Air.f-n'iri a 

Soon, German generals in sesera! was £red from tly tLy/t of yf, 




were out of sight of one another. But for 
several days in May, 1942, carrier-based 
planes on each side did much damage to the 
other. It was a victory for the Americans, 
because this threatened Japanese invasion of 
Australia was halted. A month later, another 
Japanese invasion fleet en route to the Ha- 
waiian Islands was almost annihilated off 
Midway Island. Again the damage was 
done by planes rather than battleships. These 
tu-o victories helped to maintain America’s 
supply lines to the South Pacific. 

“How can we get close enough to strike at 
Japan?” This was the problem that faced 
Allied strategists. For Japan was protected 
by numerous well-fortified islands scattered 
throughout the western Pacific. Commander- 
in-Chtef of the Southwest Pacific Area, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, and Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz decided not to attempt the 
long-drawn-out and costly task of seizing all 
the Japanese-held islands. Instead, their goal 
was selected islands in each group which 
might be used as springboards for invasion of 
other key points closer to Japan. This strategy 
was called island'Uopping. By it, eventually, 
great numbers of Japanese troops svere cut 
off from aid and supplies from the homeland. 
Such isolated units were rendered useless 
to the Japanese. Another phase of Allied 
strategy was to recapture Burma by way of 
India and to strengthen Chinese resistance by 
reopening Chinas supply lines from Burma. 

Island-Hopping Back to the Philippines. 
In order to get started on the road northward 
to Tok}’o, General MacArthur had to drive 
the Japanese out of certain strategic areas in 
the Solomon Islands and New Guinea. These 
were the southern limits of Japan's Pacific 
empire, King dangerously close to Australia. 
In August 1942, courageous American mar- 
ines swarmed ashore and established a beach- 
head on Guadalcanal in the Solomons. They 
were almost cut off from supplies when the 
Japanese sunk several American warships sta- 
tioned to protect them. Fortunately, our re- 
inforced fleet was later able to inflict damage 
on the Japanese. Soon after the Guadalcanal 


invasion, American and Australian troops 
from Port Moresby in southeastern New 
Guinea began pushing Japanese forces north- 
ward. They won many strategic areas on the 
island. After six months of fierce fighting in 
these malaria-ridden swamp and jungle is- 
lands, Allied forces had the upper hand in 
both the Solomons and New Guinea,^ 

Puslung northwestward, MacArtlmr’s forces 
invaded New Britain and nearby islands. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Nimitz, who now com- 
manded the most powerful fleet in the world, 
was moNung westward through the central 
Pacific to invade more steppingstones to 
Tokyo. In November 1943, Tarawa in the 
Gilbert Islands; in February 1944, Quajalein 
and Eniwetok in the Marshalls; in June 1944, 
Saipan and Tinian in the Kfarianas — these 
steppingstones were all bloody wetories for 
our amphibious forces. (An amphibious force 
is trained for both land and sea fighting.) In 
July 1944, our own island of Guam svas re- 
captured. The beaxily fortified Japanese is- 
land of Truk was blasted and by-passed. 

Now MacArthur from the south and Nimitz 
from the east were close enough for the 
promised assault on the Phflippines, Mac- 
Arthur’s forces, supported by over seven hun- 
dred ships, invaded the island of Lejie in 
tlie Philippines in October 1944. “Arise and 
strike!” was MacArtbur’s appeal to the Fili- 
pinos. All tliree of the Japanese fleets that 
Avere sent to check tlie Philippine invasion 
were badly beaten. This was the greatest 
naval engagement in all lustor>\ It left Japan 
almost \rithout naval protection. Realizing 
that the Philippines were the most vital de- 
fense area for Japan itself, Japanese troops 
fought desperately. But their efforts were 
futile against the skillfully planned and 
bravely executed American campaign. Man- 
ila, the Philippine capital, fell in Februarj’ 
1945. 


J By the summer oi 1943, the Japanese had been 
driven out of the Aleutian Islaniis. From the Aleu- 
tians, Americans were able to bomb the Japanese 
Kurile Islands. The d.anger to our west coast was 
ended. 
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The Capture of Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
ings Our Bombers Closer to Japan. From 
'pan, Tinian, and Guam the trip to Japan 
about fifteen hundred miles. From these 
inds American bombers were striking at 


such Industrial cities as Tok^o and Osaka. 
MTicn Americans captured the island of Iwo 
Jima, bombers had to trasel only half that 
distance to Japan. It took ten weeks of cease- 
less bombing and 60.000 hardfighting ma- 
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Hitler's New Order in Europe and Musso- 
lini’s mare nostrum. 

World War II: Global Tolal and 
Big in Costs, Casualties, 
and Cruelties 

Many base called World War II a war to 
save civilization from Axis enslavement. 
Nearly every nation in the world took part 
in this war. Almost all over the globe, land, 
sea, or air battles were waged. Tims this 
was truly a global war. In this contest few 
could sit on the sidelines. Bombs fell on mil- 
lions of civilians. The gas chamber, the ma- 
cliine gun. and starvation snuffed out the lives 
of millions of others. Axis powers made slave 
laborers of millions more. Civilians took part 
in underground movements in Axis-occupied 
countries. Civilians also served their coun- 
tries as air raid wardens, war bond salesmen, 
Red Cross workers, scrap collectors, and as 
workers in war industries, \yomcn became 
members of the armed services in many 
countries. Thus this was truly a total war. 

The war cost governments one trillion one 
hundred billion dollars. The cost In destroyed 
property, including homes, libraries, schools, 
and churches, can never be estimated. Tlic 
highest cost of all was the estimated twenty- 
two million dead and thirty-four million 
wounded. Alter the war, cjmicism, comip- 
tion, hatreds, and despair spread. So did 
Communism. 

Science in World War II: A Hint 
of the Future 

During World War II, engineers built mili- 
tary bridges in a few hours, laid oil pipe lines 
under the English Channel turned jungles 
into airports, and overcame overwhelming 
obstacles to construct ettensn c militaiy 
roads. Chemists developed DDT to destroy 
disease-spreading insects, and (he sulfa and 
penicillin drugs to fight infections. Doctors 
made great progress in surger)* and in treat- 



World War )) produced o new liind of nigSt life 
in London. When Oermon bombi fell, londonen 
comped out In the svbwoYi. The retponte of the 
lendonert to tuch herdihlpt is e tribute to the 
human iplril. Discuss. 

ing (lie mentally .md the ph>-s{cally thwliled. 

An invention, railar, enalilcd the K.A F. to 
win the Battle of Britain. By me.nns of r.id.ir 
the British couhl send out radio \vaM*s which 
located approaching ohj'ects. Tims the>- could 
spot Nazi planes, cv en in the d.irk. ll.idar also 
helped to win the Battle of the Athintic. for 
submarines could be similarly locnttxl. By 
1946, the range of radar had incTc.ised to 
such an extent that it could re.ich the moon 
In l£M4. the Nazis tnetl to terrify nnf.nin b> 
firing across the channel jet-proix-llal ro!>ot 
Immhs. called which catisetl horrible 

dcstroctinn A more deadly fiviiig l>omb was 
flic V.r roclet. used liter, which vniild Ir.ue) 
at three thousand miles per hour. Because 
of its speed, it amid not be seen or heard 
until it stnick. If tlic Nazis had had these 
weapons earlier, ihej might have won the 
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war. Other military developments of World 
War II were the magnetic mine, floating 
naval bases, tremendous armored tanks, and 
the Schunrkal device, wliich enabled subma- 
rines to stay under water for weeks. 

Military .strategy had to be recast in terms 
of the airplane. Constant improvements were 
made in the speed of fighter planes and in 
the ability of bombers to travel fast with 
heavy bomb loads. Air-borne transports, in- 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


eluding gliders, and aircraft carriers, dive 
bombers, and jet-propelled planes were all 
used. And planes dropped the devastating 
atomic bomb. 

Such instruments of destruction and far 
more powerful ones in the makiiig indicated 
the shape of things to come if World War III 
should break out. This c.xplains General Eis- 
enhower s statement in 1952: “The only thing 
worse than victory in the nc.\t war is defeat.” 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Romo-Borlin-Tokyo Axis • appeasement • Neville 
Chamberlain • Lyllon Commission * Stimson non- 
recognition policy • Hailie Selassie * ScKuschnigg 
• Sudofonland ■ Munich pact • fifth columnists • 
blitzkrieg • German-Russian non-aggression pact • 
sitzkrieg • Quisling • the miracle at Dunkirk • 
R.A.F. • Vichy government • the Maquis • General 
De Gaulle • Winston Churchill * General Rom- 
mel • General Voroshilov • Pearl Harbor attack • 
lond-leaso act •• the arsenal of democracy • Gen- 


eral Tojo • the Burma Road • General MacArthur 
• General Montgomery • General Eisenhower * 
Marshal Badoglio • General Mark Clark • Battle 
of Stalingrad • D-Day • Battle of the Bulge • V-E 
Day * V-J Day • Battles of the Coral Sea and Mid- 
way • Admiral Nimitz • island-hopping • Guadal- 
canal • Tarawa • Leyte • Iwo Jima • Okinawa • 
General Stilwell • Hiroshima • global war • total 
war • V-2 rocket • Schnorkel device • rador • 
DDT 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. Point out the similarities and differences be- 
tween the basic causes of World War 1 and those 
of World War II, 

2. Which of the causes of World War 11 were: 
(q) political; (b) economic? 

3. Show that (a) Japan become ever more ag- 
gressive in Chino, and (b) that some efforts were 
mode to stop this aggression. What was weak 
about those efforts? 

4. How was Mussolini able to take over Ethio- 
pia? 

5. Show that Hitler became ever more aggressive 
in Europe, 

6. Discuss the tactics Hitler used to take over 
(a) Austria and (b) Czechoslovokio, 

7. What factors enabled Hiller to conquer Po- 
land? 

8. What steps did the U.S.S.R. take to strengthen 
itself from the Baltic to the Black Sea? Why were 
these slops criticized? 

9. At first, it seemed as though the Nazis could 


not lose the war. Cite instances to prove this. 

10. By what methods was Hitler able to fake 
over so much of western Europe so quickly? 

11. Trace the steps by which Hitler conquered 
and controlled France. 

12. What factors prevented Hitler from conquer- 
ing Britain? 

13. Where, why, and how did Hitler come to 
Mussolini's rescue? 

14. For what reasons did Hitler breok his non- 
aggression pact with Russia? 

15. What tactics did the Russions use to resist 
the Nazi invasion? 

16. Trace the steps by which the United States 
became involved in World War 11. 

17. For what reasons was there bitter feeling 
between the United States and Japan before 
World War II? 

18. What events made 1942 the peak year of 
Axis success? 

19. Enumerate the particular events that made 


mOM WORLD WAR 1 THROUGH WORLD WAR II 


lofe 1942 the turning point of World War II. 

20. Show how the United Notions eo-ordinated 
iheir efforts from the south, east, and west to 
knock out the Nazis. 

21. What foctors made victory in Itoly so diffi- 
cult? 

22. What wos important about the Bottle of 
Stolmgrad? 

23. list the highlights of the war (a) from D-Day 
to V'E Day end (b) from V-E Day to V-J Doy. 

24. What was remarkable about D-Day? 

25. Discuss the strategy of the wor in the Pocific. 


26. Why woi it inporlont for MacArtS^r's fsrwt 
to gain control of (o) the Sofomers ond New 
Guinea; {b) the Philippine,? 

27. Dneuss the unuiuol fecturcs of the bottles 
of Iwo Jimo ond Obnawo. 

28. Whot factors mode the Jopanew cause 
hopeless In 1945? 

29. Discuss the effects of the dropping cf the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima end NogosoVi. 

30. In whot woys vos World Wor II (o) more 
globol ond (b) more lotol than World Wor |? 

31. Discuss the importont role ployed by science 
In World Wor II, 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. To what extent was World Wor I o mojor 
couse of World Wor II? 

2. Which do you consider the most basic of the 
basic causes of World War II? Give reosorts. 

3 Whot might the non-fascist nations hove done 
to prevent World War 11? 

4. Is oppeosement ever justifiable? Explain. 

5. if you hod been a delegate to the league of 
Nations, whot suggestions would you hove mode 
for dealing with any one of the crises preceding 
World War II? 

6. Exploin why the democracies yielded to the 
oggressors In the other crises, but not in the 
Polish cnVis. 

7. The Manchurian crisis wos the greatest colom- 
ify of the first half of the twentieth century. En- 
ploin whether you agree or disagree. 

8. Whot is your opinion of (o) Mussolini's reo- 
sons for invading Ethiopia, (b) his foctici there, 
ond (c) the action taken by the Leogue ogoinsf 
him? 

9. In the light of Hitler's mony oggress’ions, why 
did he moVe such statements as, "God knows shot 
I wonted peace"? 

10. fn what woys did the Austrian crisis indicate 
that Hitler hod o carefully plonned blueprint for 
conquering individual countries? 

11. For what rcosons did the Munich crisis espe- 
cially shock the world? 

12. If you had been Chomberloin, whot would 
you have done when Hitler ihreofened Czecho- 
slovakia? 

13. If hos been sold that we hote those whom 


we have wronged. To whot extent does this opply 
to the story of Hiller's relofioni with Poland? 

14. T’rove that the Hilier-Stoiin non-offffression 
pact was based upon mutual distrust. 

T5. Whot lessons con be feomed from Hdfer's 
focties in preporing his victims for invoifen? 

16. How do you exploin Hitler's speedy sue* 
cesses in the first few yeors of the wor? 

17. Exploin why even nen-Britlihers were In- 
spired by; (o) the mlroele ot Dunkirk; (b) the 
Bottle of Bnioin. 

18 Exploin why even non-Frenchmen hod ten- 
tempt for the Vichy government. 

19. If Mvssofini had been successful In North 
Africa ond Greece, the democrocies might hove 
been doomed. Give reasons why you ogree or 
disogree. 

20. Why were (o) the Bottfe of Brifom, fb) the 
invosion of Russia, ond (c) the onotk on Peorl 
Horfaor the three mojor mntoVes mode by the 
Axis? 

21. What mode Mile Jopan beheve that it could 
possibly conquer such o powerful country a, ours? 
Discuss fully. 

22. Comment on each of the preporedness steps 
token by the United States prior to Peorl Horbor 
23 To whot extent do you think the Joponeve 
hod o blueprint for conquest in the Pocific? 

24. Why, tn World War II os in World Wor I, 
did the Germans and their oHiei hove to wm a 
speedy victory or dim iheir chonces of winning 
ot olt? 

25 Define fruitroting For whot reoson, woi the 


Italian compaign so frustrating to our side? 

26. At Stalingrad, the Nazis might have seen 
the handwriting on the 'woll. On D-Day, they 
might have seen the beginning of the end. Dis- 
cuss fully. 

27. Compore the feelings of a Nazi soldier at 
(a) the blitzkrieg in Poland and (b) the Battle of 
the Bulge. 

28. Why did many fear that the war in the 
Pacific would last many, many years? 

29. One had to know a good deal of geography 
to practice island-hopping wisely. Discuss. 

30. Show why forces fighting in the Pacific had 


to be extremely adaptable in many ways. 

31. Why was the recapture of the Philippines 
especially good for American morale? 

32. Compare the feelings of a Japanese service- 
man (a) at Pearl Harbor and (b) at Okinawa. 

33. What do you think was the most important 
factor in the defeat of Japan? Why? 

34. Discuss General Eisenhower's statement: "The 
only thing worse than victory in the next war 
is defeot." 

35. In what ways did World War 11 prove more 
than ever that the front lines are everywhere? 
Discuss fully. 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. After (a) interviewing someone who fought 
in World War II, or (b) studying the cartoons in 
Bill Mauldin's Up front or reading Ernie Pyle's 
Brave Men, write up what World War it was like 
to the average soldier. 

2. Select from Low and Howe's Yeors of Wroth; 
a Cartoon History the five cartoons which you 
think best illustrate the causes of World War il. 
Tell why. 

3. On an outline map of the world, locate (a) 
the major United Nations in World War 11, (b) 
the Axis powers, and (c) ten places where im- 
portant battles were waged in World War II. 

4. Using o college textbook such as Benns’s 
Europe Since 19} 4, Bruun's The World in the 
Twentieth Century, or Langsam's The World Since 
1914, investigate and contribute to a committee 
report on either (a) the basic causes of World 
War 11, or (b) the failure of the appeasement 
policy, or (c) propaganda techniques in World 
War II, or (d) any one major campaign of World 
War 11. 

5. Colloborale in writing an imaginory dialogue 
between either (a) De Gaulle and Petain, or (b) 
Chamberlain and Churchill, or (c) Mussolini and 
Bodoglio, or (d) Hitler and Stalin in 1939 at the 
time of their non-aggression pact and again in 
1941 when the Nazis invoded the U.S.S.R., or 
(e) Hitler and Mussolini when they formed the 
Rome-Berlin Axis and again when Italy wos in- 
vaded. 

6. Contribute to a before-and-ofter poster ex- 
hibit illustrating the reaction of countries to Axis 
invaders and to United Nations liberators. 


7. Using Maurois's Tragedy in France, make an 
oral report on conditions in France preceding 
Hitler's conquest; or, using Smith's Lost Train from 
Berlin, report on life in Germany during the early 
years of the war. 

8. Using Gunther's Inside Europe and Inside 
Asia, compile a "Who Was Who" on any three of 
the following: Goering, Dollfuss, Count Ciono, 
Benes, Haitie Selassie, Pierre Laval. 

9. In committee, make a calendar of the military 
highlights of either (a) World War II in the west 
or (b) World War II in the Pacific. 

10. Write an essay entitled either (a) "I Was 
a Maqui" or (b) "I Was a Guerrilla Fighter in 
Yugoslavia (or in China)." 

11. Write a letter such as Benes might have 
written to Chamberlain or Daladier protesting 
the Munich conference. 

12. Make a collection of quotations connected 
with World War 11. Indicate (a) the occasion for 
the quotation, (b) whot it tells about the person- 
ality of the man who expressed it, and (c) what 
information it reveals about the war itself. 
(Choose quotations not mentioned in the text- 
book.) Cite your sources. 

13. Imagine yourself a Norwegian history-text- 
book writer. Write the paragraph on Quisling 
which you would include in your book. 

14. Make a cartoon on any dramatic event of 
World War II. 

1 5. Write an imaginary page in the diary of (a) 
on R.A.F . fighter against the Luftwaffe, (b) a Nazi 
soldier in the Battle of Stalingrad, (c) an Ameri- 
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UNIT MNE; oun T7Mr^ 


CHAPTER 26 ... . THE UNITED NATIONS 
PLAN THE PEACE IN 
TIME OF WAR 


Cl-<.rt« . AW,„3 Re- 

Wo«™e Conference.: Mo.co., Coiro, TeSeron, Yolte, Petidom . Asree- 
raenf Reoekerf on Senie Peoee Treotle, . The United Notion. E.l.Hi,l, on 
Otgoniiofion Coiled the United Notion. * The Sceutily Council: Bio Po»er 
Re.pon.ibility for Keeping the Pcoce . The A.remUr: Increo.injlr Po.er- 
« World Court: Where Nation. Con Tolte Their Di.pute. o ECOSOC'. 
Target: Bo.ic Cau.e. of Wor o Ttn.tee.hip Council: on AHcmpt to Combat 
Impcrloli.m e The Secretoriot: the U.H.'t Doy-lo-Dot Work o Some Prob- 
lemi Handled fcy the U.N. 


Aims for a Happier World: Four 
Freedoms; Allcmiic Charter 

\Vhilc World War II was raging and the 
United States was still at peace. President 
Roosevelt delivered his famous “Four Free- 
doms" speech. He declared; “We look for- 
ward to a world founded upon . . . freedom 
of speech and expression, . . . freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way, 
• . . freedom from want, . . . freedom from 
fear ...” By freedom from leant, the Presi- 
dent meant a decent standard of Using for 
everybody everyrvhere. By freedom from 
fear, he meant freedom from aggressive war* 
fare. 

On August W, IWl, President Rooses'dt 
niet with Prime Minister Churchill on a 
wuiser off the coast of Newfoundland. There, 
four months before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, they drew up a statement of aims for a 
happier peacetime world. Tliis statement 


was later called the Atlantic Cfiortet. In 
effect, it condemned the grabbing of territorj-. 
It stressed “the right of all people to choose 
the form of gosemment under which they 
xsill Ine, ... the right of all states ... to the 
trade and raw materials of the world, . . , im- 
proved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security." It also advocated 
freedom of the seas, "abandonment of the use 
of force," and, in the spirit of the Four Free- 
doms, "freedom from fear and want." It Im- 
plied the ncod'for a world organization to 
preserve peace. In many wa)^, the Atlantic 
Charter reminds one of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points (page 544). Tlic Atlantic 
Charter became the accepted statement of 
the peace aims of (he United Nations during 
the war. But it was obvious, almost from the 
start, that just as it had been difiicuU to 
achieve the Fourteen Points, so it would fve 
no easy task to achieve the aims set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS PLAN THE PEACE 



A Hydroelectric Plant Being Built in Brazil with 
the Help of a loon from the World Bonk. Why 
should other nations be interested in the indus- 
trialization of Brozil? 


Aiding Recovery: U.N.R.R.A., the 
World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund 


Millions of persons now alive would b 
dead were it not for the work of an organi 
zation set up by the United Nations durin 
World War II. This organization, the Unita 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis 
tration (U.N.R.R.A.), lasted from 1943 t 
1946. It provided food, clothing, medica 
care, farm tools, cattle, and other aid for dis 
placed persons whose countries and home 
had been occupied by invaders. 

In 1944, both the International Bank fo 
Reconstruction and Development (Work 
Bank) and the International Monetary Func 
were established. With funds contributed bi 
member nations to the bank, or by the bank*' 
insuring loans made by private bankers, dev 
astated and underdeveloped countries wen 


enabled to build themselves up industrially 
and agriculturally. The purpose of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is to keep currencies 
stable throughout the world, so that interna- 
tional trade will not suffer by having the 
values of currencies change overnight. These 
agencies later became associated with the 
United Nations. 


Wartime Conferences: Moscow, 
Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam 


As late as 1943, there was still suspicion 
between Communist Russia and its capitalist 
allies. As a result of the Moscow Conference 
of 1943, however, distrust decreased some- 
what. The United States, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R. there pledged to continue their 
co-operation after the war in a world organi- 
zation to insure peace and promote the wel- 
fare of their people. They promised to make 
Austria free and independent and Italy non- 
Fascist and democratic. They agreed, also, 
that Nazis believed responsible for “atroci- 
ties, massacres, and cold-blooded mass execu- 
tions would, after the armistice, be tried for 
their crimes. 


At Cairo, also in 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang Kai-shek decided that Japan, 
after its unconditional surrender,” would be 
stripped of its imperialistic gains, all of which 
had been taken by violence and greed,” 
Stalin was not present at Cairo, since Russia 


war witti Japan. After th 
Cairo Conference, Roosevelt and Churchil 
went on to meet Stalin at Teheran, Iran 
3talm had been demanding that the Allie 
open a second front in the west to ease th( 
burden of the Russians resisting the Nazis ii 
the east. He was suspicious of the Unitec 
htates and Britain, believing that they might 
e wait.ng for the Nazis and the Communist; 
to destroy each other. Roosevelt and Church- 
ill were suspicious that Russia might leave 
e emocracies in the lurch by signing a 
separate peace with Germany. At the Tehe- 

IT , , agreed that Germany 

0 e invaded from the east, west, and 
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south" to bring about the final defeat of the 
Nazis. They dedicated themselves to “the 
elimination of tyranny and slaverj’, oppres- 
sion, and intolerance ” 

In 1945, the leaders of the Big Three (the 
United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.B.) 
met at Yalta in the Crimea and again at Pots- 
dam in Germany to map out their postw-ar 
program. At these meetings they agreed on 
certain principles for the treatment of con- 
quered Germany, pending a permanent peace 
treaty to be drawn up later. These principles 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. Division of Germany into four occupation 
zones, \vith Berlin similarly divided (the 
United States, Great Britain, the U.S S.R , 
and France each to occupy one zone). 

2. Disarmament, demilitarization, and de- 
nazification of Germany. 

3. Democratization of Germany’s educational 
and political systems. 


4- Dccartelitnium for the p^irpow of cli-om- 
tral’zinR Cennan>*s hi^ indurtriei. 

5. Dismantling of CcTm»n\*t hfj; factories 
With equipment and machines turried tnfr 
to the Alhff. maifilv Btmu. as reparatiiini 
for destmetion caused hy Nazi invadm. 

6. De-emphasis tn heaw Industries and em- 
pliasis on light indujtnrs and acricullure 
to present Germany from preparing for 
another svar. 

7. Due punishment for war cnmiruls. 

At Yalta, the Big Three agreed tlut they 
would help the liberated nations, “the former 
Axis satellite states of Europe, to soKc by 
democratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems." Special guarantees were 
given the Poles that tlieir government w-ould 
be “reorganized on a broader democratic 
basis" with free and fair elections. Poland 
was to be given German territory in the north 
and west to compensate for Polish territory 
in the east given to Russia. 




Russia promised at Yalta, under certain 
conditions, to enter the war against Japan 
within three months after Germany’s surren- 
der. The Russians were promised restoration 
of their losses to Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1905). These included the southern part 
of the island of Sakhalin, a lease on Port 
Arthur, and special rights in the port of Dai- 
ren and in Manchurian railroads. And at 
Potsdam, a Council of Foreign Ministers (rep- 
resenting the United States, Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., France, and China) was established 
“to do the necessary preparatory work for the 
peace settlements.” 

Agreement Reached on Some 
Peace Treaties 

In 1947, after many disagreements, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers completed 
peace treaties for defeated Italy and the Nazi- 
satellite nations; Finland, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. All were required to pay repa- 
rations, to demilitarize, and, except for Bul- 
garia, to yield territory. Italy lost the Do- 
decanese Islands to Greece and a consider- 
able area around Trieste to Yugoslavia. 
Trieste itself was made a Free Territory un- 
der the control of the United Nations and 
garrisoned by American, British, and Yugo- 
slav troops. Since both Italy and Yugoslavia 
claimed Trieste, neither was satisfied with 
this arrangement.^ Finland and Rumania sur- 
rendered territory to Russia. Hungary gave 
up what it had seized from Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. Bulgaria (which had not in- 
vaded Russia) regained lost territory from 
Rumania. 

In 1946, ten high Nazis were hanged. 
Goering had cheated the hangman’s noose by 
committing suicide. Other Nazis had been 
given jail sentences. They had been convicted 
after trials by the four-power International 
Military Tribunal meeting at Nuremberg, 

' In 195*1, this problem was settled when Italy 
received part of the Trieste territory, including the 
free port of Trieste, lugoslavia received a section 
south of the port. Occupation troops were withdrawn. 


Germany. They had been indicted for crimes 
against peace (such as aggressive war), war 
crimes (such as murder of prisoners of war), 
and crimes against humanity (such as perse- 
cution on political, racial, or religious 
grounds). Thousands of lesser Nazis were 
tried, usually in German courts. Although 
many were convicted, in general their pun- 
ishment was lenient. War trials similar to 
the Nuremberg trials were held in Tokyo for 
Japanese war criminals. 

The United Nations Establish 
an Organization Called the 
"United Nations” 

Of the 2,500,000,000 people on earth, the 
average person dies at the age of thirty-five. 
Far more than half of the world’s people are 
hungry while they live. They never get any 
medical care, and can neither read nor xvrite. 
Every year, in some corner of the globe, 
armed nations or groups attack or threaten 
other nations or groups. To correct such evils, 
the United Nations (U.N.), according to its 
charter, is determined “to promote social 
progress and better standards of life,” and 
"to unite our strength to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

The spirit of the U.N. was expressed in the 
Four Freedoms and in the Atlantic Charter. 
At several of the wartime conferences, the 
Allies agreed to establish the U.N. and made 
plans for its organization. Delegates of fifty 
nations drew up the U.N. Charter at San 
Francisco in 1945. By 1954, there were sixty 
members meeting at the U.N. headquarters in 
New York City. 

After World War I, the United States Sen- 
ate had rejected the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. But after World War II, the 
United States was the first world power to 
ratify the Charter of the U.N. -by a Senate 
vote of 89 to 2. Apparently Americans had 
come to agree with President Truman that “if 
we do not wish to die together in war, we 
must learn to live together in peace.” 
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The Security Council: Big-Power Re- 
gponsibility for Keeping the Peace. In 
many ways the structure of the U.N. is like 
that of the League of Nations. It was recog- 
nized that the main financial and military 
responsibility for getting the work of the 
U.N. done rested with the big powers. That 
is why they were given great power in the 
Security Council, which was expected to be 
the most powerful of the six organs of the 
U.N. The Big Five (the United States, Great 
Britain, the U.S.S.R., France, and China) 
have permanent membership in the Security 
Council. There are also six non-permanent 
members in the Security Council, elected by 
another organ of the U.N., the General As- 
sembly, for hvo-year terms. Each of the 
eleven members has one vote. 

The Security Council, which, according to 
the U.N. Charter, must be ready to meet at 
any time, may request disputing nations to 
settle their dispute peacefully by themselves, 
using such methods as negotiation and arbi- 
tration. Or, the Security Council may investi- 
gate the facts which may endanger interna- 
tional peace and security and act as a kind of 
umpire in settling the dispute. If the Secur- 
ity Council thinly it necessary, it may call 
upon member nations to use economic, diplo- 
matic, and, as a last resort, military sanctions 
against aggressors. For this purpose, member 
nations are supposed to contribute armed 
forces, under the direction of a Military Staff 
Committee consisting of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Big Five, To decide the vety important 
question of international control of atomic 
energ}', the U.N. created an Atomic Energy 
Commission. The commission is made up of 
the members of the Security Council and a 
representative from Canada. 

It is in the voting process of the Security 
Council that the power of the Big Fi%'e is most 
apparent. The ^■otes of any seven of the 
ele\-en members can decide matters of pro- 
redure. But on all other matters, seven votes 
including a unanimous vote of the Big Five 
are required. As we shall see, tlris veto power 
of any member of tlie Big Five has proved to 


be a stumbling-block to more effective work 
by the Security Council. Yet both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. had insisted on in- 
cluding the veto in the U.N. Charter. They 
realized that peace depended upon Big Five 
unity. The United States Senate might not 
have ratified the Charter if we had not had 
the veto to protect our sovereign power. 

The Assembly: Increasingly Powerful. 
In the Assembly, each nation has one vote. 
A tNVO-thirds vote is required for important 
questions and a majority vote for others. The 
Charter gives the Assembly the power to 
recommend action to the Security Council 
and to elect non-permanent members of the 
Council and members of other U.N. organs. 
The Assembly does not pass laws, but it han- 
dles money matters. And the Assembly votes 
on new members, provided that the Security 
Council approves of their applications. 

It was originally thought that the Assembly 
would be an important organ of the U.N., but 
less important than the Security Council. 
However, because the Security Council’s 
work has been hampered by the veto, the As- 
sembly has been doing more and more of the 
U.N.’s work. Whereas in 1948 the Security 
Council met 168 times, in 1953 it met 42 
times. Under the League of Nations, the As- 
sembly had been a kind of town meeting for 
the world, or a sounding-board for world 
opinion. The Assembly of the U.N. today is 
that and more. Under the Charter, the Assem- 
bly is supposed to meet only for a few months 
each year. But in 1947, the Assembly agreed 
to keep one delegate from each member na- 
tion meeting in session with other delegates 
throughout the year. This Little Assembly, 
as it has been called, has been boycotted by 
the U.S.S.R. The Russians charge that the 
Little Assembly was created to strengthen 
the power of the Assembly, where there is no 
veto. And in 1950, the Assembly interpreted 
the Charter as giving it the power to use 
armed forces when the Security Council fails 
to act in emergencies. Even without using 
armed forces, the Assembly has indicated its 
power. For example, it has settled border 
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The International Court of Justice 
at the Hogue 

Much of the money to build this peace palace wos 
contributed by the »elf*made American million- 
otre, Andrew Carnegie, who said, "Surplus wealth 
Is a sacred trust to be administered for the highest 
good of the people/' He contributed millions to 
other phoses of the peoce movement os well os 
to many other worthwhile causes. 

disputes In the Balkans and between the 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine. 

The big powers recognize the great influ- 
ence of the Assembly. By presenting their 
views in it, they have often tried to win over 
world public opinion. For example, Russia 
tried to convince a doubtful world of its 
peaceful intentions by suggesting that the 
first nation to use the atomic bomb in the 
future should be indicted as a svar criminaJ 

World Courts Where Nations Can Tai^c 
Tlicir Disputes. A third important organ of 
the U.N. is the International Court of Justice 
{World Court, page 550). to svliich all U.N. 
members belong. Non*U.N. members ma) 
also join. Its fifteen judges, elected by tlw 
Assembly and Council, come from fifteen d» • 
ferent countries. The court renders judgments 
and opinions on boundary disputes, treaties, 
and other matters involving international law. 
Disputing countries need not take a case to 
the court unless they wish to. But once t ey 


do. they must accept the courts decuim 
Some nations, including the I'r ukI St^trs. 
Iiave aprcctl to submit all their nifrrnjt;''nil 
legal disputes to th'* co;irt and to accept jti 
dedsions. TIic Security Counnl may, jf pec- 
cssary, enforce such derisimu Here is an 
example of the t>pc of qiu.stion upon which 
the World Court is asked to decide In 1919. 
a Penman politician fled for safrt) to the 
Colombian Embassy at Pi^ru He cbfrneil 
sanchiar)' (immunity from arrest). Was he en- 
titled to It as a political refugee? 

ECOSOCs Tflrgeli Boslc Cau»es of 
War. Get rid of social and economic evils, 
and >ou may nd the world of many w ars and 
build a happier world. Tliis seems to lx* one 
of the guiding principles of the U.N Another 
of its organs, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (ECOSOC), made up of eighteen mem- 
bers elected by the Assembly, co-ordmntcs 
the work of certain specialized agencies.* It 
has power to recommend action but not to 
act. lU objectives for the peoples of the 
world are a higher standard of living, lietter 
health, cvpanded education, and respect for 
human rights and freedoms without discrim- 
ination as to race, sex, langu.ige, or religion. 
In a sense, ECOSOC may be calletl the 
trouble-shooter for the U.N. In non-political 
fields. 

Here arc some specialized agencies whose 
work is co-ordinated by ECOSOC, with ex- 
amples of their activities, as reported on In 
United Nations pamphlets: 

World Health Organization (W.H.O.): luJ 
“fought t)-phus in Afghaniitan. Infantile 
paral>sis in India, )cIlow jeset in South 
Amcnca. malaria in Greece," and iloppetl a 
cholera cpidemit in Egvpt 


war-tom Greece, cod-hver oil for Pabnd's 
anti rickets campaign," and vacnnation 
against tuberculosis for many millions of 
children. 

2 U N members arc not rrfjuirrd to l»rlonE to lf>e 
spcdalizrd aerndn of ECOSOC Furtbmnoff. 
non-U-N are clipbic to Join such «snxirt 


ail 
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United Nations Educational, ScicntiBc a"r? 

/~..u -»r^ , I ; , 


\iuiiu lu read and UTite, educate pcopfe^to 
live in hairnony and peace’* . . . 'ohlata a 
free fiow of infortnation." . . . ‘’stimulate sd- 
entifjc developments for iTie benefit of all 
manWncI’'; has trained teachers in haekw-ard 
areas, rebuilt schools in war-tom areaf. spon- 
sored the co-operative ss-nting of a Jwtoo' 
of mankind b>’ one thousand professors from 
mariy eountries- 

Food and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.): 
has found a Cure for rinderpest (a disease 
which "kills millions o! cattle in the Far 
East”), fought a locust plague ^\Vlcb \»as 
menacing the crops of the Middle East, 
taught farmers to use scientific methods 

International Civil Aviation Organization 
(l.C.A.O.) : maintains many weather ships 
in the North Atlantic to guide pilots through 
fog and darkness. 

Trusteeship Couneih an Attempt to 
Comliat Imperialism. Ilepresentatri’es sent 
by the U.N, have traveled “thousands of miles 
by afr» railroad, river launch, and fiorscbaclc 
and, sometimes, trudged on foot through bill 
and iungle** to inspect colonial areas. They 
arc "the eyes and ears of the Trusteeship 
Counci!,'’ another organ of the U.N. The 
Trusteesb/p Council resembles somesvbat the 
Afandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions. The duty of this council is to sec to it 
that nations administering certain colonKal 
areas called trust territories treat them as “sa- 
cred trusts” and prepare them for eventual 
self-government. The administering nation is 
required to submit annual reports to, and to 
submit its trust territories to annual inspec- 
tion by, (he Trusteeship Council. Half the 
membership of the Trusteeship Council is 
composed of the administering nations them- 
selves. An important democratic feature of 
the trusteeship system is the right of the in- 
habitants of the trust territories to present 
their grievances in a petition to the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

The Secrelatiatt the U.NV* “Day»lo» 
Day’' Work. The chief administmtivc offi- 
cer of the entire U.N. is the Sccrctarj’-Cen- 



Trygvft lift, fifjt Secretory-Generel of f*** U-v’ed 
Noiioni. Who Said- "The stren^h peceiwy f&r 
paace Wf ntret be found in errM dIo-'c.’" WKcf 
ii your reoction lo this itetemeftt? 

eral. He and his stall of two thousand re- 
searchers, librarians, secretaries, tnnsUtors. 
and clerks make up the Srtrrtarut (pace W"?). 
For the first eight years of the U.N.V hfe. 
Trygxc Lie of Norway capably held this re* 
sponsible position. His successor, elected fn 
J£l53, was Dsg llammarsl/ocld of Sweden. 

Some Problems Uaniiinl b.r ibr 
1946. the Securilv Council succeeded in g<’l* 
ting the U.SS.n.^o withdraw Hussian irtwys 
from Iran, and Britain and France ti> 'vU ' 
draw theirs from Syria and Lebanon A 
agency resettled o\er one milhon " 

gees. As we shall see, the U N 
tablish such new nations as Israel n» • 
Indonesia in 1949 In 1931. lab'-'- * ^ 
Italian colony, became “the 
achieve complete frecrlom unuu 

And in 1952, the U N ^ ,v ..vvn 
tina for mlcrlcnug *"d' 

in suppressing the ■' 

International l.aK'r ^ ^ o-'-''' 

spcciahred ace.'--'' ^ 

the same 'c.u ^ ^ ^ 

socrol secu“>^ v-- 

‘nIe.^'■' — XT-' *• - 
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the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
a kind of international bill of rights. The 
document states that "all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights.” 
It recognizes the rights of all persons every- 
where to life, education, liberty, and freedom 
of religion and expression. The economic 
rights which it stresses are the right to work, 
to protection against unemployment, to mem- 
bership in a trade union, to social security, 
and to a decent standard of living. Slavery, 
torture, cruel punishments, discrimination, 
and arbitrary arrests are all condemned. 
However, it is recognized that while the indi- 
vidual has rights, he also has duties to society. 

Millions of Jews, because of them religion, 
and millions of Poles, because of their na- 
tionality, had been exterminated by the 
Nazis. This fact prompted the Assembly to 
adopt a resolution in 1948 condemning as an 
international crime the mass murder of per- 
sons on account of their race, religion, or na- 
tionality. Such a crime is called genocide. 

One of the major problems of the U.N. is 
the fact that many persons have become im- 
patient with it. It has been said that instead 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


of being united, the United Nations is divided 
among many blocs; the American bloc, the 
Russian bloc, and the Arab-Asian bloc, among 
others. Some Americans protest that the 
United States contributes considerably more 
than any other country to the U.N. budget 
and is expected to do more than its share of 
the U.N.’s work. They say that the U.S.S.R.’s 
excessive use of the veto makes the U.N. a 
farce. They became especially indignant 
when, as we shall see, more American troops 
than those of any other U.N. member were 
used to stop Communist aggression in Korea. 
They protest that the U.S.S.R. uses the U.N. 
as a sounding-board for Communist propa- 
ganda. Some small nations charge that the 
big powers run the U.N. Some point to the 
fact that, in spite of the U.N., the period since 
1945 has been one of increasing tension. 

Yet, as we have seen from the few examples 
given, and as we shall see, the U.N. has done 
much constructive work. Admitting some of 
its failures, former United States delegate 
Warren Austin commented: “The conflicts 
that have been prevented never made the 
headlines.” 


Terms to Define and Persons to identify 


the Four Freedoms • Atlantic Charter • U.N.R.R.A. 
• World Bank • International Monetary Fund • 
Moscow Conference 1943 * Cairo Conference • 
Teheran Conference • Yalta and Potsdam confer- 
ences * Council of Foreign Ministers • Nuremberg 
trials • Son Francisco Conference 1945 • U.N. Se- 


curity Council • Military Staff Committee • Atomic 
Energy Commission • U.N. Assembly • the Little As- 
sembly • ECOSOC • W.H.O. • U.N.l.C.E.F, 
U.N.E.S.C.O. ■ F.A.O. • I.C.A.O. • Trusteeship 
Council • trust territories • I.L.O. • Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights • genocide * U.N. blocs 


Questions to Check Basic Information 


1. Point out (a) similarities and (b) differences 
between the Atlantic Charter and the Fourteen 
Points. 

2. Show how (a) U.N.R.R.A., (b) the World Bank, 
ond (c) the International Monetary Fund tried 
to relieve economic distress. 

3. Discuss the plans agreed upon at the (a) 
Moscow, (b) Cairo, (c) Teheran, and (d) Yalta 
conferences. 


4. Give the major provisions of the peace treaties 
drawn up in 1947. 

5. Describe (a) the aims and (b) the major or- 
gans of the United Nations. 

6. Discuss (a) the peace-making machinery of 

and (b) the major difficulty of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

7. Show specifically how the Assembly has grad- 
ually been growing more powerful. 
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B. Deterihe fhe peace-maktng machinery of »f»e 
World Court. 

9. DeJCfibe the specific problems that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its specialized 
ogencies seek to solve. 

10. Hovr does the Trusteeship Council try to 


lofeguord the rights of ell eeloriel peoplei? 

11. Shew how the Secretofiat helps to leep the 
mochinery of the U.N. funa.onlng 

12. Discuss three soeeestes of the U N. 

13. Mention some obstacles to the success of 
the U.N. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. Whot obstacles stand in the way of fulfilling 
the alms expressed in the Atlantic Charter? 

2. In a sense, the World Bank end the Interna- 
lionol Monetory Fund are two sides of the some 
coin. Discuss. 

3. What was the value of holding such wartime 
conferences a$ those ot Moscow and Coiro? 

4 For what reasons cfo you think the agreements 
ot Yalta and Potsdam led to disogreements after 
the wor wos over? 

5. Whot was new about the Nuremberg triols? 
6 Discuss reosons why the United States joined 
the U.N. but not the league of Nofiorts. Refer to 
events between the two wors. 

7. Do you ogree with those who criticise the 
U N. for giving so much power to the big powers? 
Give reasons. 

S. Should the United Nations Assembly hove 


more power then the Security Cotmcll? Discuss. 

9. Show how the Infemotior^ol Court of Justice 
is designed to curb Internotionol cnorchy. 

10. Whot hove the Economic ond Sociol Council 
and its speciolized ogencies gel to do w[ih build- 
ing o peaceful world? 

11. Why ore some cynical obout the poivble 
ochlevemenfs of the Trusteeship Council? What 
Is your opinion? 

12. Whot mokes the job of the Secretory- 
General of the U N. Q most responsible one? 

13. The U.N. hos been occused of handling 
problems which ere outside of Its sfofed olms. 
From the Infermolion given In this ehopler on the 
problems hondled by the U.N., stole whether you 
ogree or dliegree with this eceusotion. Tell why. 
M. Of the erilieisms mode of the U N., which 
do you think ore veJJd? Which ore net? Discuss. 


Activities to Develop Creotive Abilities, Skills, ond Deeper Understonding 


1. As a participant in a group research project, 
find out either (a) to what extent the criticisms 
of the ogreements mode ot Yalta are jvftiFjed, or 
(b) why Trieste has beers a trouble spot since 
World Wor II, or (c) whot hos been occomplished 
by ony one of the specioliied ogenciet in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

2. Draw o cartoon on either (o) the spirit of the 
U.N., or (b) Ony problem of the U N., or (c) ony 
occomplishmenf of the U.N. 

3. Imagine yourself a delegate to the U.N. As- 
sembly. Write a speech expressing your view- 
point on the veto power in the Security Council. 

look up either the Universo) Deelorolion of 
Human Rights or the Genocide Convention 
odopled by the U.N. Write on essay exploinlng 


how you would hove voted on It if you hod been 
a delegoie. 

5- Dfow up o petition such os some trust terri- 
tory might present to the U.N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

6 Moke a list of Do's ond DonT* such os Trygve 
lie might hove compiled os odvice to Dog Hatn- 
fnarskjoeld upon his becoming Seeretoiy-General 
of the U N. 

7. For o ponel discussion, prepare your own list 
of conditions needed for o hoppler end more 
peaceful world. 

8. In committee, work out o plon for the dromo- 
tizotion of the Nuremberg triols. 

9. Debate: Resolved Ihof the represenioflort of 
every notion In the U N. should be based upon 
populotion. 


Summing Up 

1. Write three heodlines which you think high- 
light the work of the U.N. since its birth. 


2. Outline the informotion you would include In 
a U.N. primer. Suggest its illustrations. 


THE UNITED NATIONS PLAN THE PEACE 
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27. ...A COLD WAR 

DEVELOPS IN TIME 
OF PEACE 


A World Divided by a Cold War • The Cold War Divides the United Nations 
e The Cold Wor Keeps Germany Divided • A Warmer Feeling for Germany 
Results from the Cold War • The Cold War Keeps Austria Divided • The 
Truman Doctrine Bolsters Turkey and Greece • Capitalistic United States 
Aids Communist Tito, Russia's Foe • The Morshall Plan: $12,000,000,000 

for European Recovery and Checking Communism • The Point Four Program; 
Technical Aid to Underdeveloped Areas • Greater Stress on Military Aid • 
Western Union Exponds into the North Atlantic Treaty • The Council of 
Europe and the Schuman Plan to Promote Europeon Unity • Britain, France, 
and Italy, Cold Wor Allies, Face Critical Problems • The Labor Party 
Introduces Moderate Socialism in Britoin • The Conservatives Modify 
Moderate Socialism Somewhat • Some Differing Viewpoints between the 
United States and Britain • Postwar France and Italy; Some Striking Simi- 
larities * Chinese Communists Conquer China • The Cold War Becomes 
a Hot War in Korea • The Frustrating Choracter of the Korean Conflict • 
Defeated Jopan Occupied and Remodeled • Jopan's Stotus Altered by the 

Cold Wor 


A World Divided by a Cold War 

“Cannibals, . . . atomic bomb madmen, . . . 
war-mongers, . . . capitalistic imperialists” — 
these are just a few of the more polite names 
which Russian delegates have called Ameri- 
can delegates at various international confer- 
ences since World War II. Provoked by such 
name-calling, an American Congressman ex- 
claimed; “You often wonder how to compete 
with the venomous old goat (former Russian 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky)!” 

In the light of such bitter statements it is 
hard to believe that the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States were allies in World War II. 


Shortly after the war, however, the world 
seemed to split into two hostile camps, that of 
the United States and that of the U.S.S.R. 
BeUveen these camps what is called a cold 
war has been waged, creating a period of 
world-wide tension. The cold war has been 
waged not on the battlefield, hut with such 
weapons as name-calling, propaganda, and 
military and financial aid to allies. An exam- 
ple of the extent to which propaganda has 
been used in the cold war is the accusation 
that Americans have infested German potato 
fields with beetles so as to have a market for 
surplus American potatoes! 

In a sense, the cold war dates back to the 
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Communist Revolution oi 1917 and the suspl. 
cion between the communist and capitalist 
countries thereafter (page 562). As we have 
seen, even while they were allies during 
World War 11, there was some mistrust be- 
Uveen Communist Russia and its capitalist 
Allies. Russians announced to their people 
and the world that the great sacrifices o! the 
Russians in the war were not appreciated by 
the Allies. They declared that the United 
States and Great Britain were enemies o{ 
democracy and that they were preparing 
for war against the U.S.S.R. Vet while the 
United States was demobilizing its army, the 
U.S.S.R. svas building a bigger one. 

The United States denounced the Russians 
for intensifying their spread of Communist 
propagand.-! and for using threats and vio- 
lence to try to dominate their neighbors- 
Americans were especially disturbed when, 
in 1947, a Communist Information Bureau, 
called the Gominform, was founded by Com- 


munist IiNidcrs from socral coutktrirs, Jl 
seemed as thouRh Rurru and the Cmnmtiniits 
under its domin.ition w «c rev iv ing th** Cotn- 
intern. (Vir Comintern was the organjratirrji 
for Spreading world Communism whffh Sta- 
hh had dccUrwl cnilrsl in 1911 ) 

As we ha»c seen, in 1039 and 1910. the 
Russuns had regainwi much of the tmitoo' 
lost as a result of ^^'orld War 1, including 
Estonia, Latsaa, and Lithuania, ami parts of 
Poland, Finland, and Rumani.r. Shortly after 
World War 11, the Ilussivts helped to put 
nafric Cwnmunist gosrmments into control 
in Hungary', Bulgaria, Rumania. Polaml, Al- 
b,inia. and Czccboslo>aVi.a. Tito had intro- 
duced Communism in Yugosla\ia during the 
war. These countries l>css»mc Vnowm as So- 
tict sateJIUes. The Americans and British 
were bitter because Russia had not Inetl up 
to Us Yalta agreement to permit free rlec' 
tions in Poland and the other countries of hh- 
mted Eut(^. In the ssteUde states, Ameri- 
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cans and religious leaders have been jailed 
and much foreign property seized. 

In the Far East, Russia had created a Com- 
munist government in North Korea, had dom- 
inated Outer Mongoh'a, had aided the Chi- 
nese Communists against the Nationalists, 
and had encouraged the spread of Commu- 
nism in India, Iran, and southeast Asia. In 
Manchuria, Russians had stripped industrial 
plants and sent the equipment to the U.S.S.R. 
All this alarmed the western democracies, and • 
the charge of “Red imperialism” became com- 
mon. Winston Churchill accused the Russians 
of cutting off Russia and its satellite nations 
from contacts with the democracies. It be- 
came difficult for publications or visitors from 
the democratic world to reach the peoples 
of the Communist world. Russia, Churchill 
said, was dropping “an iron curtain” from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic sea. 

The Cold War Divides the 
United Nations 

One of the battlegrounds of the cold war 
has been the chambers of the U.N. After 
weeks of heated debate, a proposal would get- 
nowhere because of a Russian veto. The 
United States recommended that the veto 
power be limited. Russia refused, maintain- 
ing that the veto was its only way of asserting 
itself in a U.N. which was predominantly 
pro-United States. Impatient with this situa- 
tion, some Americans have called for a U.N. 
without Russia. Others feared that this would 
turn the cold war into a hot war. 

One of the most heated debates took place 
over the issue of international control of 
atomic energy. The horrors of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were fresh in the minds of the dele- 
gates to the U.N. They realized that the U.N. 
would be nearing its major goal of peace if it 
could prevent the use of atomic energy for 
\var. An American plan was accepted by a 
vote of 10 to 0 by the U.N.’s Atomic Energy 
Commission, with the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
not voting. This plan suggested that there be 
international oumership and unlimited inter- 


national inspection of atomic energy mate- 
rials and production. After this should be 
done, the United States agreed to destroy 
its stockpile of atomic bombs and turn over 
its atomic knowledge to an international au- 
thority in control of atomic energy. Russia, 
which had not as yet manufactured any 
atomic bombs, wanted all atomic bombs de- 
stroyed first, before the system of interna- 
tional inspection was set up. The Russians 
insisted on limiting fhe powers of inspection 
b}' an international agency. They wanted to 
keep the right of veto over punishing any na- 
tion which violates atomic energy rulings of 
the international authority. As a result of this 
deadlock, both the United States and fhe 
U.S.S.R. have been increasing their stockpiles 
of atomic bombs. It was in 1949 that we first 
learned of an atomic explosion in Russia. By 
1953, both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
had developed the even more deadly hydro- 
gen bomb. 

In December 1953, President Eisenhower 
made an electrifying speech before tie 
United Nations. He said that the United 
States’ stockpile of atomic bombs “exceeds by 
many times the explosive equivalent of the 
total of all bombs and all shells that came 
from every plane and every gun in every thea- 
ter of war through all the years of World 
War II.” He urged the world to pool, in a 
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Identify the cities represented on the surface of 
the above globe . This cartoon might be funny if 
it were not so tragic. Why? 
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specially created U.N. agency, some of its 
nuclear materials to be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. He hoped that by shifting discussion 
from the long-standing deadlock oser the in- 
ternational control of atomic energy to the 
creation of such an international pool, an 
atomic war might be prevented. 

The Cold War Keeps Germany 
Divided 

Shortly after Germany had been the battle- 
ground of a hot war behveen the United 
Nations and the Naais, it became a major 
battleground of the cold war. This prevented 
the signing of a peace treaty with a united 
Germany. In fulfillment of the Potsdam 
agreement, Germany (and Berlin, too) wa.< 
divided into four zones under the supeAdsion 
of an AlUed Control Council, composed of 
one general from each of the occupying 
powers. 

Many disagreements developed between 
Russia and the other occupying powers. For 
this reason and for economy and cfficienc>', 
the United States, Britain, and France merg^ 
their zones into one. As a result, Germany 
was split into their combined Western zone 
and the Russian-dominated Eastern zone. 
In the highly industriahzed Western zone, 
which includes the Ruhr and the seaports 
on the North Sea, live nearly fifty million 
Germans. In the Eastern zone, which is 
mainly agricultural, but which includes in- 
dustrial Silesia, live fewer than riventy mil- 
lion Germans The East-West split prevented 
the free flow of trade, so essential to Ger- 
many’s and even Europe's prosperity. To sus- 
tain Western Germany, therefore, the United 
States poured billions of dollars into that area. 

Conflicting Viewpoints Between the 
West and the U.S.S.R. in Germany. Tlie 
East-West split has also made it difficult to 
carry out all the prov-isions of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements (pag® 635). In line with 
these agreements, many German factories 
had been dismantled and their machines 
taken as reparations by some of the Allies, 
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Poil-Werld NVor 1) Berlin. WNol prob* 
lemi hoi divided Germony rolted for 
(o) the Germont. (b) Ihe western pow- 
en, and (c) the Sutilani? 


mainly Russia. The United States within t 
few years demanded that the dismantling 
program be stopped because it was liindering 
German recovery and thus meant higher oc- 
cupation costs for us. Britain, not wlsliing the 
competition of German industr)*, and France, 
fearing the revival of German military might, 
supported the United Stales in this matter 
but not enthusiastically. Other dis.ngree- 
menis between Russia and the West devel- 
oped over Russia's demand for ten billion 
dollars in rep.irations out of the income of 
German factories and for a sliare in the Ruhr’s 
production and management. The West re- 
fused. The Russians also wanted a strong 
centralized government in Germany. 'Hie 
West felt that if Germany were made up of 
several strong states loosely united, it would 
be harder for Russia to Communize and dom- 
inate all of It. 

'Tlie Berlin Alrllfl Breakt ibe Berlin 
Blockade. As friction Inacasotl, the Rus- 
sians took a desperate gamble and lost. Tliey 
closed all land and water lanes to Berlin, 
which, although occupicsl by all four powers, 
is in the Russian zone. Tlic Russians hoped 
thus to keep the West from feeding and fuel- 
ing their zones of Berlin. Tliey thought that 
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Who hit the game-win- 
ning homer? Does this 
mean that the series is 
won? Discuss. 


all Berliners would then have to turn to Rus- 
sia. This might help the Russians to win over 
all Berlin, Germany’s capital, and thus make 
it easier for Russia to take over all Germany. 
But from the summer of 1948 to the spring 
of 1949, the western powers flew millions of 
tons of food, fuel, and other supplies into 
Berlin. The success of thi? airlift finally 
caused the Russians to call off their Berlin 
blockade. 

Two Governments for a Divided Ger- 
many. Meanwhile, the West permitted the 
Germans in their zone to draw up a constitu- 
tion for a West German Republic, with its 
capital at Bonn. The occupation powers re- 
tained control over such matters as foreign 
affairs, foreign trade, disarmament, and the 
Ruhr. (The Ruhr was placed under the con- 
trol of the three Western occupying powers 
and Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg (known as the Benelux countries).) The 
constitution of the West German Republic 
provided for a federal government of two 
houses. The members of an upper house (the 
Bundesrat) are appointed by the state legis- 
latures. The lower house (the Bundestag), to 
\v hich the cabinet and Chancellor are respon- 
sible, is elected by the people. Included in 
the consHtution, which is much like that of 
the Weimar Republic (page 568), are guaran- 
tees of freedom and social security. As a re- 



sult of the first elections, held in 1949, the 
Christian Democrats, a conservative, nation- 
alistic party, and the Social Democrats, a 
socialist party, polled most votes. Nazi and 
Communist groups also won seats. Konrad 
Adenauer, a Christian Democrat, became 
Chancellor and retained this position as a re- 
sult of the elections of 1953. 

For their part, in 1949, the U.S.S.R. set up 
what they called the German Democratic 
Republic in the Eastern zone. It became a 
typical Communist satellite state, with elec- 
tions, education, and the police system run 
on totalitarian lines. 

A Warmer Feeling for Germany Results 
from the Cold War. The cold war haj 
caused a slowdown and, in some cases, even 
an end to the original program for German 
disarmament, demilitarization, de-nazifica- 
tion, democratization, and decartelizatior 
(page 635). Both the Russians and the Wesi 
have wanted German support in the colc 
war. The Russians have even gone so fai 
as to turn back some of the dismantled fac 
tories to the Germans. Many American occu 
pation officials have felt that we should lei 
bygones be bygones, and that the German: 
should be permitted to solve their problem: 


'YA, BUT THE ESCALATOR IS EASIER!' 



Do you agree that the escalator is easier? Wh] 
would the stairs be better for Germany and th( 
world in the long run? 
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themselves. Both zones are now encouraging 
the building up of German armies. 

In 1952, the l/nited States, Britain, and 
France signed an agreement, called a peace 
contract, with the West German Republic. 
This contract officially ended World War II 
as far as the West and West Germany were 
concerned, making Germany practically in- 
dependent. However, the peace contract re- 
quired Germany to contribute twelve dM- 
sions to a European armyo’n-thc-maJcing 
(page 653). 

The Russians, fearful that this contract 
would win more Germans for the West in 
the cold war, tried to better the peace con- 
tract. They offered to merge East and West 
Germany, to permit free elections through- 
out Germany, and to allow the Germans their 
own national army. In 1954 the West made 
big concessions to West Germany (page 653). 
In 1955 Russia invited Adenauer to Moscow, 
where it was agreed that Russia and West 
Germany would establish diplomatic rela- 
tions and work for "mutual understanding 
and co-operation ... in the interests of 
peace." Russia promised to return German 
war prisoners 

The Cold War Keeps 
Austria Divided for Ten Years 

Like Germany and Berlin, Austria and 
Vienna were divided into four occupation 
zones in 1945, Unlike Germany, Austria svas 
considered a liberated nation, rather than a 
defeated enemy. Thus Austria was immedi- 
ately allowed its own government along "'»th 
the occupation forces. Democratization and 
de-nazificalion made considerable progress. 
The government nationalized some industries 
and curbed inflation. A major source of con- 
flict between the West and the U.S.S R. in 
-\iistria was the reparations problem. At the 
Potsdam Conference, the U.S.S.R. had been 
promised German assets in Austria, but there 
"as disagreement as to which assets were 
Cerm.in and which were Austrian. During 
the war, for protection against bombing, tlw 
I^azis had moved many factories into Austria- 


For ten >ear$ the VSS R ref,.„il tr> phr 
tip control oser certain Amirbri irhh;jfrirs 
and to remoxe Russi.m ottiip-ition tn»n;n 
Consequently, the troops of other ocrupxini: 
powers wore kept on. Finally, in I9S.'5.'t}»e 
United States, the LhS^.R. Rrif-iio, ond 
France signed a pt'ace tre.nty wit)» AuUri-i. 
Austria's independence and ijt boumbrier at 
of Januar>- 1, 19JS uere restored. AuUria 
promised to remain neutral ami nexpr actin 
lo unite tvitJi German)'. Occtip-itinn troopi 
were witbdrau-n. TlieU-SSR rct.-iinnl con- 
trol of certain Austrian Industrios, hut Amlria 
«ns given the right to hiiy them Incl. 

The United States Tries to Check 
Russian Communism and Aid 
World Economic Recovery 

Tlie Truman Doctrine Robfrr* Turkey 
and Creeec. After World War It, Russia 
renessed its demands on Turkey for joint con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and the Bospoms. 
Russia’s satellites. Albanb. Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslasia, svere aiding Creek Communist 
guerrillas who were rebcllmg against the 
Greek government. Greece was a fertile field 
for Communism. Tlie war had brought bun- 
. » V. •- -—I 


Communist success in Turkey and Greece 
might base meant control of the rastem 
Mediterranean ami a threat lo Iwlli the .Mid- 
die East and the route to the Far East. Tlut 
is why. in 1947, on President Truman’s rec- 
ommendation, the Uiu’teil St.alcs Congress 
voted $400,000,000 in economic and mihtar>' 
aid to Turkey and Greece. Tlus "poUo' of the 
United Slates to support free pc^oples who 
were resisting attemptitl subjugation b> 
anni-d miuorilies or liy outside ptnseri" u 
caHed tfie Tmffian Docinne. If lielped to 
keep Turkey and Grew from becoming Rm- 
Sian satellites. 

Osphalisrie United Slalen Aid« Om- 
munbl Tllo, Ilu»*5aV Foe. In 1915. Tito, 
Communist dictator of the Sosiet $.nle!Iile. 
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Why does Tito's 
tune sound sour to 
the Russian bear? 
To what ears out- 
side his own coun- 
try does it sound 
sweet? Why? 

Yugoslavia, broke with Russia. Here are some 
guesses made to explain the break: Tito was 
tired of taking orders from Stalin. —Tito 
wanted to concentrate on Communizing Yu- 
goslavia along national lines, instead of serv- 
ing the aims of international Communism.— 
Tito was not always living up to Marxist prin- 
ciples. —Tito was flirting with the West— 
Tito’s break was merely a Communist device 
to deceive the West. Soon Yugoslavia was 
expelled from the Cominform. Then Tito ob- 
tained from the West, especially the United 
States, loans, markets, and industrial equip- 
ment. Tito also pledged military support to 
the West. By supporting Communist Yugo- 
slavia, the capitalist world was making clear 
that it would aid any nation which resisted 
Russian domination. To the annoyance of the 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia was even elected to the 
Security Council of the U.N. in 1949. The 
U.S.S.R. was even more annoyed when, in 
1953, Yugoslavia joined Turkey and Greece 
in forming a Balkan Entente to check any 
possible Russian threat. Nevertheless, in the 
same year Tito and the U.S.S.R. agreed to 
exchange ambassadors once more. 

The Marshall Plan; 812,000,000,000 
for European Recovery and Checking 
Communism. “Our policy is not directed 
against any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 
This statement was made in 1947 by Secretary 
of State Marshall. In the same speech, he sug- 
gested to European nations that they should 
get together, list Europe’s needs and re- 
sources, and arrange to help themselves and 
one another. Then, he said, the United States 


would furnish funds to help them Avipe out 
the ravages of World War U and build them- 
selves up economically. This proposal was 
called the Marshall Plan or European Recov- 
ery Program (E.R.P.). E.R.P., it was hoped, 
would also increase international trade and, 
by reducing hunger and poverty, check Com- 
munism. 

Under E.R.P., sixteen European nations 
from 1948 to 1952 (when it ended) received 
$12,000,000,000 from the United States. The 
money was distributed, not to individual na- 
tions, but through a central European plan- 
ning agency, based on its study of a nation’s 
needs. Much of it was spent in the United 
States to purchase needed machinery and 
goods. Russia refused the offer of aid and 
would not permit its satellites to accept any. 
The Russians called E.R.P. "dollar imperial- 
ism” and a capitalist plot to enslave Europe, 
The Marshall Plan was a success. Eirropean 
factory output increased to about forty-five 
per cent above what it was before World War 
II. E.R.P. helped to promote European unity. 
And it helped to curb Communism, 



Paul Hoffman, first Marshall Plan Administrator, 
suggests what Europe ought to do to help itself. 
Which of the partitions is it most important to get 
rid of? Why? 
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The Poinl Four Prop^am; T^hnhal 
Ai«1 JO Undenlevclopecl Area#. In such «n. 
derdeveloped areas as Latin America, Africa, 
t}je Aliddlc East, and Asia, according (o 1931 
figures, the average annual income per person 
was only about eighty dollars. Because of 
their poverty, many inhabitnnfs of such areas 
arc more easily influenced by Communist 
propaganda. Such areas supply us with many 
necessary raw materials. To help raise the 
standard of living and cheeV, Communism in 
these areas. President Truman in 1949 sug- 
gested that we extend our scientific and in- 
dustrial advice to them. He also recom- 
mended that Americans ins'est their money in 
developing these areas. His suggestion, for 
which the Congress appropriated mono)*, 
came to be known as the Point Four progranu 
Through it, persons accustomed to using 
camel-drawn svooden plows were taught to 
operate steel ploK^s dcsiva by atecpilhc die- 
sels. Point Four experts have also taught the 
people of some underdeveloped areas rood- 
em industrial, educational, and medical 
methods. The United States also co-operates 
with Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and certain countries of south and 
southeast Asia in a plan ( the Colombo Plan) 
for the economic development of south and 
southeast Asia. 

Greater Siresa on Mililar)' Aid, TTie suc- 
cess of E.R.P. and the headway made by the 
Point Four program alarmed the Russians. 
Cominform propaganda increased. The Bus- 
sians set up a phn — the Moiotov P/on — lo 
bind the satellite countries more closely to 
them economically. As a result of the Mar- 
shal! and hfolotov phins, trade between west- 
ern and eastern Evirope was greatly reduced. 
As we shall see, Russia's pohc)' m the Far 
East became much more aggressive. 

Thus many Americans felt that, while eco- 
nomic aid to strengthen the anti-Communist 
world should continue, militaiy suppi^ 
should be speeded up. To do so, the United 
Stales in 1951 initiated the Mutual Security 
Program. Under it, in return for co-operating 
With the West, nations would receive an>'^ 
thing from thumb tacks to Sherman tanks. 


« if ii-'p-irtonl 
In many v»Qyi to 

breolithroi^btheie 
frode barrtert? 



In I9S1, the Foreign Operations Adminivtra- 
tion wK set up to supervise the erpend/fiw 
of all money for foreign aid. High govern- 
ment olficialj urged that private agmdes 
should do more and the government /e« in 
providing technical aid to undeniex eloped 
areas. 

Uete ate criticisms of the sort which havr 
been leveled at our program* for ecpnomlc 
and military aid to foreign cwuntries; 'Hie)' 
have imposed an unliearaMe htirtfen on 
American faTp3>frs —The>’ may lead to gov- 
ernment banirupfc)' -Tlie monej- i* not ap- 
preciated — .^fany counfnes have growm lo 
accustomed to teceivang aid tlul the) do 



H.« Uncl« So- O"’'*"'" ” 


United Slate* 1o*poy«fS? 
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J.Ifssner In The Rochester Titntf*UnloB 
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little to help themselves. —These programs 
invoh'e interference in other countries’ af- 
fairs. —The United States has gone too far 
away from its traditional policy of isola- 
tion. — The United States has assumed func- 
tions which belong to the U.N. 

The gist of the answers made to these 
criticisms is: They are e.\aggerated, or even 
untrue. Not to have adopted the foreign aid 
programs would have meant surrendering to 
Russia in the cold war and suicide for the free 
world. 

Europe Moves Toward Unity and 
a Check on Communism 

Western Union Expands into the North 
Atlantic Treaty. For centuries men have 
dreamed of forming a United States of 
Europe. Such a union, they hai • ■ d 


attacked, the otliers would come to its de- 
fense. 

But to make such a treaty effective, huge 
sums were needed to provide military equip- 
ment. The United States expressed a willing- 
ness to sign such a treaty and to contribute 
funds toward it. In 1949, Western Union was 
therefore expanded into a North Atlantic 
Treaty including the five Western Union 
countries, the United States, and six other 
nations on both sides of the North Atlantic. 
An attack on one of these was to be consid- 
ered an attack on all. Sweden, traditionally 
neutral and too close for comfort to the 
U.S.S.R., refused to join. By admitting Greece 
and Turkey later, the treaty nations were 
declaring that they would protect not only 
the North Atlantic, but the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. (Efforts were also made 
to form alliances with Middle Eastern 
countries.) 

Soon a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(N.A.T.O.) ^ was established with popular 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Head of tlie 
Allied Powers in Europe (S.H.A.P.E.). Eisen- 
hower had many problems to solve in setting 
up an international army to resist any pos- 
sible threat from the U.S.S.R. The peoples 
represented in N.A.T.O. were weary of armies 
and of war. Funds for military' purposes 
would necessarily cut down on funds for 
consumer goods. This would mean a lower 
standard of living. Some of these peoples 
even thought the Communist threat was e.K- 


aggerated. Many nations maintained that 
they could not supply as many troops as 
Eisenhower requested and keep up their 
national armies as well. France, alway's fear- 
ful of ^ ny, objected to including inde- 
nenrlf ' f 



bases. They feared that this might lend 
prestige to the Franco regime in the ejes 
of the Spanish people. But in 19S3, such an 
agreement was signed. The United States 
also agreed to give miUtary’ and economic 
aid to strengthen Spain in M’cstem Europe’s 
defense plans. Russia and Communists in 
many European countries spread violent 
propaganda against N.A.T.O, -They called it 
a capitalist scheme for the destruction of 
Communist Russia. It was charged also that 
N.A.T.O. violated the 17.N. Charter. How- 
ever, N.A.T.O. maintained that it was a de- 
fensive alliance and that the U.N. Charter 
expressly permits regional agreements for de- 
fensive purposes. 

Merge the soldiers of si< western European 
countries, including West Germany, into one 
army wearing identicai uniforms. This sug- 
gestion, part of a plan called the European 
Defense Community ( E.D C.). was made in 
order to increase the military might of west- 
ern Europe. But many Frenchmen feared 
that Germany would dominate E D.C. When 
France vetoed E.D.C , a senes of agreements 
Were substituted for it in J93f It was agreed 
that West Germany would be permitted to 
run its own affairs Troops of the Unilotl 
States, Britain, and France were to remain 
in West Germany and West Berlin, not as 
occupation armies, but for the 'defense of 
the free world . They were to stay until 
Russia and the West could agree upon a plan 
for the reunification of Germany. France 
agreed to German rearmament if Britain 
Would .agree to keep troops permanently on 
the continent to help protect France from 
another possible German invasion. Britain 
agreed. West Germany and Italy were then 
invited to join the Western Eoropean Union 
and N.A.T.O. and permitted limited rearma- 
ment under these agencies* control. In a 
Sense, this permitted the rebuilding of a 
German national army. But N.A.T.O-s chief 
'N’as given great power over this army and 
Certain other N.A.T.O. armies. 

A big obstacle to European unity was the 
friction between France and Germany o^et 



the coal-rich indtislnalizt'd S.aar (map on 
p.ige C5f ). The Sa.ir h.id l»een Cerm.in trrrf- 
lor)- licforr World War It Aftnr the war the 
Saar «as made scmi-scli-goveniiiig arxl wai 
tied to France in an economic union Tlie 
Saar, m the 19^1 acrcnncnti. was to 
placed under European control A com- 
missioner "ho was neither Fretitii. Gi-nrun, 
nor a Saarlander. « as to l>p appomteil b> f Ik 
W estern European I'nion a* head of the Saar 
But the Saar’s economic ties to France were 
to lie retained Saarlj/xlen rryxleti 

this pf.in in IK5. the Sa.tr rrmiinn) a trmhir 
spot. 

Tht Counril of Europe and the Seho- 
man Plan to Promolr European Inlt; 
A short step w.ts taVm imxard a t'm'rd 
States of Europe when, in I9t'J tl>r 
of Europe vi-as ettafdnhed One cf tV 
branches of this counal cooiuts of a com 
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little to help themselves. - These programs 
involve interference in other countries’ af- 
fairs. -The United States has gone too far 
away from its traditional policy of isola- 
tion. — The United States has assumed func- 
tions which belong to the U.N. 

The gist of the answers made to these 
criticisms is; They are exaggerated, or even 
untrue. Not to have adopted the foreign aid 
programs would have meant surrendering to 
Russia in the cold war and suicide for the free 
world. 

Europe Moves Toward Unity and 
a Check on Communism 

Western Union Expands into the North 
Atlantic Treaty. For centuries men have 
dreamed of forming a United States of 
Europe. Such a union, they have felt, would 
raise standards of living and promote secur- 
ity. A step was taken toward a United States 
of Europe after Communists under Moscow- 
trained leaders seized control of the Czecho- 
slovakian government in 1948. Fearful of 
their own future, Great Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries formed a fifty-year 
military, economic, and cultural treaty, called 
Western Union. They agreed that, if one were, 


attacked, the others would come to its de- 
fense. 

But to make such a treaty effective, huge 
sums were needed to provide military equip- 
ment. The United States expressed a willing- 
ness to sign such a treaty and to contribute 
funds toward it. In 1949, Western Union was 
therefore expanded into a North Atlantic 
Treaty including the five Western Union 
countries, the United States, and six other 
nations on both sides of the North Atlantic. 
An attack on one of these was to be consid- 
ered an attack on all. Sweden, traditionally 
neutral and too close for comfort to the 
U.S.S.R., refused to join. By admitting Greece 
and Turkey later, the treaty nations were 
declaring that they would protect not only 
the North Atlantic, but the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. (Efforts were also made 
to form alliances with Middle Eastern 
countries.) 

Soon a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(N.A.T.O.) ^ was established with popular 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Head of the 
Allied Powers in Europe (S.H.A.P.E.). Eisen- 
hower had many problems to solve in setting 
up an international army to resist any pos- 
sible threat from the U.S.S.R. The peoples 
represented in N.A.T.O. were weary of armies 
and of war. Funds for military purposes 
would necessarily cut down on funds for 
consumer goods. This would mean a lower 
standard of living. Some of these peoples 
even thought the Communist threat was ex- 
aggerated. Many nations maintained that 
they could not supply as many troops as 
Eisenhower requested and keep up their 
national armies as well. France, always fear- 
ful of Germany, objected to including inde- 
pendent divisions from West Germany in the 
army. France and Britain also objected when 
the United States negotiated a defense agree- 
ment with Fascist Spain for naval and air 

’ The Kio Defense Treaty (page 579) and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization ( S.E.A.T.O. ) are 
much weaker forms of N.A.T.O. The United States, 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand joined S.E.A.T.O., but 
the Asiatic nations of India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia refused to. 
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money to pay interest on loans and to buy 
desperately needed food and Wtal raw ma- 
terials. \Vifhout these raiv materials, British 
factories would be unable to produce the 
goods for more exports. 

But it seemed almost impossible for the 
British to increase exports or to earn money 
in other ways Many factories had been 
bombed to bits in the war. Many former 
British customers on the continent and in 
Asia were suffering from poverty and infla- 
tion. The cold war was cutting British trade 
with eastern Europe, an area \Wth which 
Britain had formerly exchanged manufac- 
tured goods for agricultural goods, .\fanj' 
ships in the British merchant marine, which 
used to earn money carrying cargoes for 
other nations, had been sunk, ^^any British 
investments abroad, which had brought in- 
come to Britain, had been sold to pay war 
costs. And Britain’s poverty, among other 
reasons, made it seem 'vise to give independ- 
ence or self-government to many parts of 
the British Empire (page 671). 

The Labor Party Introduces Moderate 
Socialism. Their wartime suffering and sacri- 
fice made many Britishers feel that it ivas 
time for a change. In the election of 1945. 
the Churchill government was voted out and 
the Labor Party voted in Clement Attlee 
became Prime Minister. The Labontes had 
promised that they would introduce a social- 
ist program which, they said, «-ould solve 
many of Britain's economic troubles and raise 
the health and Imng standards of the people 
They maintained that government operation 
of certain industries would make them more 
efficient and enable Britain to compete better 
"1th other nations in the world market. 

Among the industries which 'vere national- 
ized, all with compensation to the owners, 
were coal mines, raihvaj's, and iron and steel 
The Labor Party initiated strong drives to 
increase manufacturing for export and to cut 
down on imports. Britishers were denied the 
right to buy many Bntish-made goods so that 
these could be exported. Rationing of food 
and clothing was so strict that by de- 


feated Cmnany had a l.tKhrr jtamlard nf 
h'ing than xictorioiu Britain. Taxes on the 
rich 'xerc nisrd m hizh that oily fort> Hxr 
persons liad incomes as hi;:h ai a 

jear after faxes. Taxes o.n the poor x‘rre 
jowCTcd. Bm by 1931 Britain h-nl incrrawl 
its fndustriil prodijctien forty-fnur pw-r crr.t 
abo'c that of 1913. The tirmendiiui ucri- 
ficeS of the British people. Xtarslu!! Plan aM. 
and imprmed world economic conditioni in 
general had all helped. 

In line with ptv-cIectwMX prxxmixrx, th'* 
Labor Party extended Bnfaln’s social s«-curify 
syztem to coxcr c\er> conceisaWe threat tn 
security 'from the cradle to the gra>e.‘’Tlierr 
xx-ere grants for expectant mothers, for fatn- 
il/es raising children, for xxidows and mplians, 
for injured and unemployed workers, for 
retirement, and for funerals Tlie compuliory 
school age was raised from fotirtern tn 
fifteen. And a complete s>sfem of sod.xl/?ed 
medicine xvas introduced. All Bntishen « ere 
made eligible for free medical, dental, and 
hospital care. Free also were ejeglassei, 
hearing aids, and artificial legs. Most doctors 
and dentists took part In the program. 

Aneurin Bexan. a Lalmrite. cnticizcxl hb 
own party for not being radical enoxigh. He 
condemned Britain’s exten'ixe rearmament 
program fvr depri'ing the people of funds 
needed for housing and for \ariouj welfare 
pto)ect$. He demanded more sodahratlon 
Although not a Communist, he recommmdesi 
better relations with the U55.B 
TAe Cofuavatncf Modify Moderate So- 
dalwn Somcirhat. Differences l)rtwem the 
Bex'an group and the Attlee grotip m the 
Labor party- helped Winston awrchiiri On- 
scTvatixc party to regain control of ilw? 
House of Gammons in iKb In typical Bnf- 
uh fashion, the Consersaiixcs accept etl msny 
of the changes made b) the Ubontes Viry 
returned the steel and the long-distanec 
trucking industries to their prnate ownm. 
however. They modified sodaUrrd meri.eme 
so that prescriptions cost * shillmg avA err- 
tain items, such as wigs, had to l.e paid for 
In June 1953. in typical Bnti'h fashion aUo. 
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mittee of ministers with one delegate from Britain, France, and Italy, Cold War 
each nation. The other branch is a kind of Allies. Face Critical Problems 
parliament with membership apportioned ac- 
cording to population. The council merely Hard Times Hit Britain Again. After 
discusses and suggests action to nations. World War II, as after World War I (page 

A long step toward the economic unity of 581), many Britishers must have wondered 

Europe was taken when, in 1953, a plan for whether they had really won the war. It 

the merging of the coal and steel industries looked as though Britain might go bankrupt 

of the six countries in E.D.C. — the Schuman and as though the British Empire might col- 

Plan — began to operate. Among the objec- lapse. Indications that this might happen 

lives of the Schuman Plan were the elimina- had appeared even after World War 1. Hav- 

tion of tariffs and of inefficiency in coal and ing borrowed so much money to fight these 

steel production. It was also hoped that such wars, Britain had changed from a creditor 

economic co-operation would promote po- nation to a debtor nation. More than ever 

litical co-operation between such long-time before, Britain had to increase the volume 

enemies as France and Germany. of its exports. For exports would earn 




ing Slmilarillea. Anyone who studies post- 
war French history gets a pretty clear picture 
of postwar Italian history, too. For the 
similarities are many. Here are some: shat- 
tered factories, devastated fields, smashed 
railroads and harbor facilities, broken hearts 
over lost lives. Here are more: great poverty, 
high prices, extensive corruption, violent 
strikes, widespread cynicism — and millions 
of Communists. 

In both France and Italy, U.N.li.Il.A. and 
Niarshall Plan aid helped to improve condi- 
tions and check the spread of Communism. 
Both countries revised their electoral system 
to cut down on Communist representation 
in parliament. In each, the Communist- 
dominated labor organization so antagonized 
many members by taking orders from 
Moscow that these members left and 
formed separate organizations. Both coun- 
tries granted women the right to vote for 
the first time. In both countries, although 
there were many political parties, three won 
most of the votes; the Communists, the so- 
cialists, and a more moderate group. For a 
brief lime after the war, the three formed 
coalition governments in both countries. But 
as the cold war developed, these coalitions 
broke up and the moderate groups got control 
of both governments. 

The Fourth French Republic: Its Cocem- 
ment and FoUdes: In France, the Fourth 
Republic was established in 1947 It is 
governed by a two-house legislature: the 
important National Assembly and- the reh- 
lively unimportant Council of the Republic. 
It is to the directly elected National Assembly 
that the Premier and cabinet are responsible. 
The President is pretty much a figurehead. 

The Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
proclaims that “every human being, without 
distinction of race, religion, or creed, pos- 
sesses inalienable and sacred rights. It prom- 
ises that the Fourth Republic “will not under- 
take wars of conquest and will never use its 
arms against the freedom of any people. 
Many of the colonies were given direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature. Aih 


\ 



frencJimcn level (itonding) end Pefain (»«e*<d) 
ore shown on trio) for collsboroting wUh the 
Nazis during World Wer II. These rren were 
Iroitors not only to their country but. In a sense, 
to the couse of freedom everywhere. Discvit. 


France refects “any s>‘slem of eolonfzalion 
based upon arbifrar)’ poucr.” Althouch the 
constitution was new, how ev cr, the old prob- 
lem of frequent cabinet changes resulting 
from the mulliple-party s>item (page 478) 
still pbgued France. 

The government nationalized coal fnln«, 
banks, some insurance companies, tlie air- 
plane industry, and a major automobile com- 
pany. To build up industr)-, the French 
leased the Saar coal mines for fifty )ran, 
tji^_though unsuccessfullj -to annex Cex- 
manys industrial Ruhr, and initiated the 
Schuman Plan. Although there was comidw- 
able r«o' cry, the standard of living of the 
people remained quite low. In the summer 
of 1953. many strikes broke out. Some bUmrtl 
France's economic dilfioilties on its otit- 
moded machinen’. old-fashioned production 
and sales methods, failure to initute ne^s In- 
dustries. and unfair and 

s«tcm. Various groups recognizes! bese dif- 
fi^Uics, but each secmcl to lont tlie otl>cn 
to make the sacrifices 

TriaU '.m held of Frcnrfmoi «l.o luJ 

collaboralrd-ill.tlicNazH ''a".' 

dOTOoJ to doath and .om. 

i«lod.ns La'-al Fftalo. o' <•«"' 
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A COLD WAR IN 


time of peace 



The CoronaHon of Queen Elizabeth II in 1953. Newspapers around the world gave this event 
headlines. For what reasons? 


Laborites and Conservatives alike celebrated Communist China to the U.N. The United 

the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. An- States did not. The British wanted to increase 

other cause for rejoicing on this occasion was trade with Communist China. They asserted 

Britain’s economic recovery. Industrial pro- that peace in the Far East might best be 

duction had risen one hundred sixty per cent preserved by recognizing that the Commu- 

above its pre-war level. Rationing had been nists control China. The United States, on the 

cut and so had Britain’s traditional trade other hand, feared that recognition might 

deficit. strengthen Communist China’s position and 

Some Differing Viewpoints Between the reward it for its aggression in Korea (page 

United States and Britain. As we have seen, 660). Britain feared that the United States 

Britain has co-operated with the United was encouraging considerable industrializa- 

States in the cold war. However, in general, tion in Germany and Japan. This meant com- 

British policy in resisting Communism in the petition for Britain' in the world market. The 

Far East has been milder than that of the British also asked the United States to lower 

United States. Britain recognized Commu- its tariffs. In 1953, they said that what they 

nist China (page 658). The United States wanted was “trade, not aid.” 

did not. Britain favored the admission of Postwar France and Italy; Some Strik- 
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ttTiting poetr>’, stud>-ing phibsoph)*, analv-z- 
ing militao’ strategy, and plotting rewlution. 
Mao, after uctoo’. set up a Communist dicta- 
torship, called the Chinese Peoples' Pepuhlic, 
with himself as dictator and Chou En-hi as 
Prime ^^^niste^ and foreign minister. Speed- 
ily, .\fao and the U.S S.R. signed a thirt>'- 
jear treaty of “friendship, alliance, and mu- 
tual assistance." Communist China applied 
for admission to the U.N., but the U.K. con- 
b'nued to recogniae Nationalist China. 

Many explanations haxe been given for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat. Russia had turned 
over quantities of captured Japanese equip- 
ment to the Chinese Commumsts. Some 
American ofBcials were accused of mislead- 
ing our government by statements that Mao 
was not a real Communist, but merely a re- 
former- As a result, it is said, the United 
Slates did not give enough help to Chiang. 
It was also asserted that our go' emment was 
so busy fighting the cold war in western 
Europe that it had neglected the Red threat 
in the Far East. Others blamed Chiang and 
his officials for wasting the two billion dol- 
lars in aid which the United States had sent 
him since the end of World W'ar ll. They 
maintained that, in spite of many promises. 
Chiang had failed to wipe out the inefficiencj’ 
and comiption in his government and arm>- 
Thej- said he had done little to check run- 
away* inflation and temble economic condi- 
tions in China or to bnng about much-needed 
land reform. They accused him of denying 
civil liberties and of running the government 
hke a dictator, ^^any pointed out that most 
of the Chinese people had suffered warfare 
and famine for such a long time that they did 
iiot care much which side won. MTiat they 
wanted was peace. 


The loss of China was a s<.*rio'.:s hlcv. {3 
the anti-Communirt world in the cclj war. 
It made our govcm.-nen( more drt«r.:.',cd 
than ever to check the further spread cf l5,c 
Communist threat in the Far East Corjidn- 
able American economic and military astfit- 
aoce was sent to Chiang Kai-slifl on For- 
mosa. The United States considered Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippiaes to be in eScct our 
own westernmost defense fine. In the early 
1950s, the Reds intensified their propaca.'Kla 
campaign against the United States, laheli.ng 
us aggressors and enemies of the Chinese 
people. But the action of the Chi.-Jese 
Communists in Korea, whicii we shall r>ow 
study, convinced most of the w'orld that 
it was the Chinese Communists who were the 


aggressors. 

TTie Cold VTar Become* a Hot XTir In 
Korea. In 1931. the League of Nations was 
tested by an aggressor in .Manchuria fpage 
605). The League backed do^vn- In 1930, 
the U-V. w-as tested by an aggressor in Korea. 
The U.N. did not bock down. Tbe world 
had learned that backing down before ig- 
pessoTS does not prevent vs-ars. 

Korea is a small, mountainous peninsula 
sshidi seems on the map to be reaching out 
fouard south Japan from -Manchuna. In 
North Korea we many mines, factories, and 
hvdroelectric plants, as well as farms. Swth 
Korea u oiamlj- apinillural. In ISHS, Uni- 
jiao and American troops ouitcd from Korea 
Unr tapanere, »ho had been in cw.trol there 
(or (o,t>- l-eatt- It rear acreed that untfl an 
independent Korean coi ernmenl OTid jet 
on the Eimiani nooW occopi- North Korea 
and the American! ntmld oreirpy Sooth 
Korea. The dmdms Ime «ai the aNh par- 

aflol In 1«S. » I'-''' 




was changed to life imprisonment on the in- 
sistence of De Gaulle (page 612). De Gaulle, 
who had been temporary president before the 
constitution was approved, had split with the 
liberal and radical groups in the coalition 
government. He had then organized a con- 
servative, nationalistic, and militaristic party, 
called the Rally of the French People. It was 
strongly anti-Communist. It recommended 
strong powers for the President. De Gaulle s 
opponents called his party Fascist, but he 
said this charge was political propaganda. In 
the election of 1951, his right-wing party cap- 
tured more seats than any other party. The 
left-wing Communists also captured many 
seats. In 1953, elections resulted in a great 
decrease in De Gaullist votes. But the Com- 
munist voting strength remained about the 
same. Many Communist leaders were ar- 
rested, charged with plotting to overturn the 
government. As we shall soon see, troubles 
in their dependencies in North Africa and a 
war against Communist guerrillas in French 
Indo-China engaged the French after the 
establishment of the Fourth Republic. 

Modern Italy’s First Republic: Its Gauern- 


DANGEROUS DAWDLERS’ 



By "Italian land reform" is meant the division of 
big estates so that each farmer con own some 
land. Why does the cartoonist consider thot the 
Italian government has been guilty of dangerous 
dawdling? 


ment and Policies. In 1946, the people of 
Italy voted the monarchy out and a republic 
in. In its legislature, unlike that of France, 
the two houses — the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate — were given fairly equal 
power. Furthermore, the President became 
much more than a figurehead. After the mon- 
archy was abolished, De Gasperi, of the 
Christian Democratic party, headed a coali- 
tion as Prime Minister. 

De Gasperi’s government, aided by Mar- 
shall Plan funds, made headway in getting 
Italy back on its feet. By 1953, industrial 
production had risen to one hundred fifty per 
cent above its pre-war level. Yet much dissat- 
isfaction remained. Unemployment and high 
prices kept the standard of living of many 
Italians pitifully low. Peasants in southern 
Italy, angry because of the delay in promised 
land reforms, seized land from big estate 
owners. Many grumbled because of the heavy 
defense costs. Many became indignant over 
the loss of the Italian colonies and of Trieste. 
Fascist groups started once more gaining con- 
verts. And, in the 1953 elections, the number 
of persons voting Communist also increased. 

De Gasperi, a strong ally of the West in the 
cold war, was defeated, but a weaker moder- 
ate coalition remained in control. 

The Communists Strike Hard 
in the Far East 

Chinese Communists Conquer China. 

By 1949, one-third of the world was con- 
trolled by Communists. In that year, the ' 
mainland of China with its 460,000,000 popu- 
lation was conquered by the Chinese Com- ' 
munists. The Chinese Nationalists had had to ' 
retreat to their last stronghold, the island of 
Formosa. During World War II, Chiang 
Kai-shek s Nationalists and the Chinese Com- 
munists had fought not only the Japanese, ii 
but each other. After World War II ended, '3oi 
the civil war between the two Chinese groups ^ llj; 
had become even more violent. 

The Chinese Communists were led by Mao 
Tse-tung, who had spent much of his life 
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writing poetry, studying phifesophy, analyz- 
ing military strategy, and plotting revolution. 
Mao, after victory, set «p a Communist dicta- 
torship, called the Chinese Peoples' Bepuhlic, 
with himself as dictator and Chou En-lai a$ 
Prime Ntinister and foreign minister. Speed- 
ily, Mao and the U.S.S.R. signed a thirty- 
year treaty of “friendship, alliance, and mu- 
tual assistance.” Communist China applied 
for admission to the U.N., but the U.N. con- 
tinued to recognize Nationalist China. 

Many explanations have been given for 
Chiang Kai-shek's defeat. Russia had turned 
over quantities of captured Japanese equip- 
ment to the Chinese Communists. Some 
American officials were accused of mislead- 
ing our government by statements that Mao 
was not a real Communist, but merely a re- 
former. As a result, it is said, the United 
States did not give enough help to Chiang. 
It was also asserted that our government was 
so busy fighting the cold war in western 
Europe that it had neglected the Red threat 
in the Far East. Others blamed Chiang and 
his officials for wasting the two billion dol- 
lars in aid which the United States had sent 
him since the end of World War II. They 
maintained that, in spile of many promises, 
Chiang had failed to wipe out the inefiiciencj’ 
and corruption in his government and army. 
They said he had done little to check run- 
away inflation and terrible economic condi- 
tions in China or to bring about much-needed 
land reform. They accused him of denying 
rivil liberties and of running the government 
Ide a dictator. Many pointed out that most 
of the Chinese people had suffered warfare 
and famine for such a long time that they did 
not care much which side svon. lA’h.it they 
wanted was peace. 


The loss of Clilna was a $cri< 7 ut b'cnv la 
(he anti-Commumst world in tlw cold uar. 
It made our government more drifTmj;>ed 
than ever to check the further spread ef the 
Communist threat in the Par Eatt Cotisldrt. 
able American economic and military asiiif- 
ance was sent (o Chiang Kai-shcl. on For- 
mosa. TTic United States considered Jspan. 
Korea, and the Philippines to be in effect our 
own westernmost defense line. In the early 
1950's, the Reds inlcnsificr! their propaganda 
campaign against the United States, labeling 
os aggressors and enemies of the Cliinesc 
people. But the action of the Cliincse 
Communists in Korea, which we shah now 
study, convinced most ol the world that 
it was the Chinese Communists who were Uie 
aggressors. 

Tlie Cold War Btromw a Hot War in 
Korea. In 1931, the League of Nations was 
tested by an aggressor in Manchuria (page 
005). Ihc League backed dowu In 1930, 
the U N. was tested by an aggressor in Korea. 
The U.N, did not back down The world 
had learned that backing down before ag- 
gressors does not prevent wars 

Korea is a small, mountainous peninsula 
which seems on the map to lie reaching out 
fowattl south Japan from Manchuna In 
North Korea arc many mines, factories, and 
hydroelectric plants, as well as farms South 
Kwia is mainly agricultural In 19t5. Rus- 
sian and Amenean troops ousted from Korea 
the Japanese, who had been in control there 
for forty years U was agreed that until an 
independent Korean government ttxdd U- set 
up, the Russians would ocaipv North K'nv a 
and the .Americans would occupv South 
Korea. The dividing Imc was the iSth pai- 
allel. In 194S, a U N commissmu. barred b\ 


To what specifically is 
the cartoonist referring? 
What would you sug- 
gest as an epitaph for 
the tombstone of the 
League of Nations? 


Patrick In The St. Louis Posl-Wipalch 

challenge.s aggression — one 
backed down.” 

the Russians from North Korea, conducted 
an election in South Korea. This resulted in 
the establishment of the Republic of Korea 
with Syngman Rhee as President. Soon after- 
ward, the United States withdrew its troops 
from South Korea. The Russians established 
a satellite Communist government in North 
Korea and then declared that Russian troops 
had been withdrawn. 

The U.N. Resists the Invasion of South 
Korea. Then suddenly on June 24, 1950, 
the Russian-equipped and Russian-trained 
North Korean army invaded South Korea and 
• kept driving forward to what looked like an 
easy victory. The capital, Seoul, and all but 
a small beachhead at Pusan in South Korea 
fell. On June 25th, the U.N. Security Council 
ordered North Korea to withdraw to the 38th 
parallel. When the order was ignored, the 
U.N. requested its members to aid South 
Korea. Russia’s representative on the Security 
Council was not present to veto these resolu- 
tions. For Russia had been boycotting the 
U.N. in' hopes of coercing it into recognizing 
Communist China instead of Nationalist 
China. 

President Truman ordered American forces 
to aid South Korea. An American fleet was 
ordered to patrol the waters between For- 



mosa and the mainland of China to prevent 
the Nationalist and Communist Chinese from 
renewing their conflict.- General MacArthur 
was placed in charge of a U.N. army fighting 
under a U.N. flag. The army was made up 
mainly of South Koreans and Americans, but 
many other countries were also represented 
by troops. History might have been very 
different if the first international army to 
fight by request of an international organiza- 
tion had been sent to Manchuria in 1931, 
instead of to Korea in 1950! 

In a cleverly planned counterattack, the 
U.N. forces were able to cross the 38th 
parallel and smash on to the Yalu River on 
the Manchurian border. It looked as though 
the Korean “police action,” as President Tru- 
man had called it, were over. But then from 
Manchuria and into North Korea poured 
200,000 Chinese Communist troops equipped 
with Russian tanks and planes. Within two 
months, the surprised U.N. forces were driven 
south of the 38th parallel. U.N. demands that 
the Chinese Communists cease fire were 
met by a counter-demand that Chinese Com- 
munists replace Chinese Nationalists on the 
Security Council and that Formosa be ceded 
to them. The Chinese Communist invasion 
was then condemned by the U.N. as an act 
of aggression. 

In the early months of 1951, the U.N. 
forces rallied. They inflicted terrible losses 
on the Chinese and pushed them back be- 
yond the 38th parallel. General MacArthur 
proposed that the only way to end this seesaw 
fighting was to bomb the Chinese Communist 
bases in Manchuria and to permit Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops from Formosa to fight on 
the mainland. But President Truman and his 
advisers felt that such actions might bring 
Russia into the war and lead to World War 
III. The European members of the U.N. were 
especially fearful of bringing Russia directly 
into the war. They feared that Russia would 

- In 1953, President Eisenhower changed this order 
somewhat. This meant that Chiang Kai-shek could, 
if he wished, raid or even invade the mainland of 
China. 
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Immediatesly invade western Europe and 
bomb their cities. MacArthur's supporters 
maintained that it was by no means certain 
that Bussia wanted an all-out war. Tlicy 
asserted that the longer the war lasted, the 
more prestige the democratic ivorld would 
lose in Asia. Accusing General MacArtlmr of 
spreading views which conflicted with nd- 
ministration policy. President Truman used 
bis power as Commander-in-Chicf to relieve 
MacArthur of his command and rcpbice him 
with General Ridgway. 

To the amazement of the non-Commimist 
world, the Russians had accused the South 
Koreans of invading North Korea and ihe 
United States of wanting to use Korea a« 
a springboard for a future attack on Com- 
munist China. Another etatnple of propa- 
ganda used by the Communist* was llw 
charge that the United Slate* was using 
germ warfare. But in the U.N.. the Russians 


blocked a prnpos.il that the Red Croj* In' 
permitled to Investigate this cliarge 

Tnicc Talks Prohn^cil or flRhUnp Roger. 
Tlic non-Commvinist world was pU*as.mtly 
surprised, howcu-r, m juiy R>rl when th»‘ 
Russians proposed that truer* talks Ih* held. 
.Month after mouth, truce talks went on, nml 
so did Ihe fighting and dsing Many got the 
impression that the Caimmiumts were de- 
Jilienitely using thi'se talks a* a stalling devue 
to jienmt them to build up their jlrengih lur 
n amnttToffcnsive Ry the end of how 
over after lie.irfhre.ikinK negotnitions. all 
major issues except one were .ron.-<l i>ot Tlili 
one was the f:oininiiiiMt imulemi* th.it nil 
misom-rs la* rep.itri.iti-d irrfnrrKd to tlieir 
homeUndj The UN rnntei! this on the 
pionnd that many of the priioner* tfiey held 
did not want to return to Communist Irr- 
rilory In fact, many of the^' 1 oirrerr' 

«n tlu* promise th.at th»-v ^ -o' 









urned. Shortly after the death of Stalin, the 
lew Russian dictator, Malenkov, seemed to 
le adopting a more compromising policy 
oward the non-Communist world. This may 
ixplain why, in April 1953, the Communist 
ind U.N. negotiators in Korea agreed to 
ixchange sick and wounded prisoners and 
:o plan a compromise on the return of other 
prisoners. 

The Frustrating Character of the Korean 
'Conflict. The non-Communist world now had 
ligh hopes, but still some doubts, about a 
peaceful settlement of this horrible conflict, 
rhis was one of the most frustrating of con- 
flicts. iTiousands of troops had fought brave- 
ly, often in frigid weather, to capture some 
strategic hill, only to lose it again. Screaming 
the massed forces of the Communists would 
be hurled against the U.N. forces and compel 
their retreat. Then the U.N. forces would 
regroup and recapture the hill. This process 
would be repeated many times for many 
hills, with no end in sight. By the end of the 
Korean conflict, of the U.N. forces the United 
States alone had suffered over 140,000 casual- 
ties and South Korea nearly 250,000. Com- 
munist casualties were estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. 

The Korean conflict was frustrating in other 
ways. For example, many asked such ques- 
tions as: “What assurance is there that, after 
a peace in Korea, war will not break out 
again there?” "Will our generation have to 
suffer from a series of conflicts as costly as 
the Korean one in other parts of the globe?” 
“Will such conflicts, some of which are being 
waged now on a smaller scale, lead to a third 
world war?” It is hoped instead that the 
united resistance to aggression in Korea will 
bring a lasting, satisfactory peace there and 
I. serve as a warning to aggressors in other 
trouble spots. 

In the truce terms signed in July 1953 
after two years and seventeen days of truce 
talks, the belligerents agreed: (1) to wth- 
draw from the battle line and establish a 
neutral area of a few miles between them; 
(2) to permit all prisoners who wanted to go 


home to do so and to place other prisoners in 
the charge of a five-nation Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission; (3) to permit Com- 
munist representatives to try to persuade 
reluctant prisoners to return home; (4) to 
permit those prisoners who are not per- 
suaded, eventually to go to a neutral country; ' 
and (5) to recommend a peace conference to 
discuss “the question of the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, etc.” 

For the first time in history, an interna- 
tional organization had succeeded in check- ' 
ing aggression. Yet the truce left Korea still | 
divided by a line roughly a few miles north j 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. The outlook for | 
a united Korea was therefore not promising | 
in 1954. Friction over prisoner exchange in- 
tensified bitterness. Many wondered whether '' 
the truce would last. Problems also de- - 
veloped in connection with the planned peace 
conference. The United States desired that 
only North Korea and Communist China, on 
the one hand, and the sixteen nations which 
fought on the side of the United Nations, on i; 
the other, should participate. This sugges- ; 
tion conflicted with that of those countries, : 
including Russia, which wanted a round- ; 
table conference of representatives from all ; 
countries with interests in Asia. The United ; 
States stated that it opposed India’s participa- ; 
tion in the peace conference because India’s 
troops had not fought in the war. At first, , 
the United States also opposed the participa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., but later compromised . 
on this. Years rolled on and no further 
progress was made on a peace settlement 
for Korea. 

Defeated Japan Occupied and Remod- 
eled. The Japanese people must have been 
extremely puzzled by a radio broadcast in 
1945. After having been taught for cen- 
turies that their emperor was divine, they 
heard his voice saying that he was not a god ' 
and that they should no longer worship him. 
This broadcast, scheduled by General Mac- * 
Arthur, in charge of American occupation '• 
forces in Japan, was an indication of the great 
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Amerlcon occupation forcei In Jopan offer World 
War 11? 

changes that were taking place in postwar 
Japan. 

Unlike defeated Germany, defeated Japan 
was not divided into occupation aoncs. Ccn* 
eral MacArthur and his advisers really de- 
cided occupation policy. Like the original 
aims for defeated Germany, the original aims 
for defeated Japan were democratization, dis- 
armament and demilitarization, dcc.irtclizj- 
tion, dismantling of heavy industries, and 
punishment for war criminals 

In line with democratization, both houses 
of parliament were elected by the people 
and the cabinet was made responsible to 
parliament. Women for the first time were 
given the vole. The new Constitution of 
1947 mentions many freedoms, including a 
belief in freedom from fear and freedom from 
want for all peoples. Secret police were 
banned. Labor unions were encouraged. 
Education was made more democratic Many 
big estates were broken up and poor peasants 
were granted government loans to buy a 
The emperor was to be merely a figurehead 
He was kept on as a patriotic symbo w 
would co-operale with the occiip.ilion forces. 


He not to lie uonhJpeil ns priMthnl by 
Shinto (jugr 

In line with di^.nrm.imnit and defnllil.irl/a- 
Hon, the Jap-incse promhoil never again to 
wage war or nuiiit.nfn armed forces. Military 
men respomible for Jnp.in’s nggresslse mili- 
tarism were mnovwl from high ivuitions. 
M.iny of them were ImprlsoiiiHl. And »ome 
w-ar criminals, including General To}<\ were 
liangetl. To present Jap.m fnnn iK-cotnliig 
a military* tlire.it once more, some of its m.s- 
chincry w.as turnesl o\cr as ti'iwralions to the 
sictors. And in line uith der.'irtrll/.illori. 
efforts were m.ide to hre.ik the Mg monopo- 
lies, such as those held by tlie Z-alhatsu 
(page4SG). 

JafMns Stntus AhcfciJ tnj the Cohl H’or. 
But fust ns otir original alms in Germany were 
modified ni n result of the cohl war, lo they 
were mrxhned in J.ap.iii, We sv.antr<l to uln 
Japan as an ally in the cold w.ir. \l'e also 
feared that Communist China might hiv.ide 
a we.ik Jap.in, Tills helps to etpl.iln svhy tie- 
militarization, dismantling of hidiistries, and 
dec.irU*hzatlon were sIowihI up. In 1952, n 
Jap.incse pe.ice treaty, ijwiisored by tlie 
United Stales and signed by forty-nine n.i- 
lions, went Into eficcl. In it. Japan g.ave up 
allitsconrjnercd territory. J.ipan‘i independ- 
ence and riglil lo maintain forces to defeml 
itself were recognized No lurtlwr rep.if.a- 
lions were ref]uircd American occupation 
troops w'cre to he wlthdrawri But In a iep.i- 
ratc agreement lor the protection of japan 
against a possible Communist atl.sck, the 
United States was permitted to ilatiun nrmeil 
forces there 

Several natlorii, Including lUissia. rrfnse<l 
to sign the Jap.inere Peace Treaty Inilla and 
Nationalist China ligneiJ separate pe.ifr 
treaties with Japan Tlic Philippinei. Am- 
iraha. ami New Z<-a!an<i were fearful that a 
rearmed Japan might tiireaten tl^em once 
more. To cairn their feats and to ch^tk 
sihlc Communist oggresiion. United 

Stales signetl separate defensive tlliancet 
one with the Philippines and an<Ahn^\\ 
Amtralia and New Zealand. It, ir>X \ 



United States also signed a mutual security 
pact with South Korea. 

Japans Problems Persist. The American 
occupation of Japan was a success as com- 
pared with the four-power occupation of 
Germany. But many serious problems faced 
Japan. Because of its huge and rapidly in- 
creasing population, small land area, and lack 


of fertile soil, much food must be imported. 
But to buy imported food, Japan must manu- 
facture goods for export. It is difficult for 
Japan to increase its manufactures, because it 
lacks sufficient coal and iron. Some Japanese 
have recommended trade with China, which 
has coal, iron, agricultural products, and 
many customers. Before World War II, 
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China bought about half Japan’s exports. 
However, the United States docs not approve 
of Japan’s giving Communist China the ad- 
vantage of its trade. Besides, Communist 
China docs most of its trading with the 
U.S.S.n. And countries such as Britain, 
which, like Japan, must export or die, arc not 
eager to see Japan build up its industries. 

PUTTING OUR STUDY TO USE 


nicre ii also cxidcncc t!i.M some of the 
democratic changes in Japan are only on the 
Surface, Some of the old supporters of the 
New' Order (page 003) now hold important 
positions in government and industr)-. And 
many Japanese app.ircnlly still feel tlut the 
emperor, in spite of his denial, is divine - for 
age-<iM institutions die hard. 


Terms to Define and Persons to Identify 


cold war * Cominform * Soviet satellites - iron cur- 
tain • Berlin airlift • West German Republic • 
Benelux countries • Adenouer - Germon Demo- 
cratic Republic * peace contract * Truman Doc- 
trine • Tito * Bolkan Entente 1953 • the Marsholl 
Pfon • the Point Pour progrom • the foreign Oper- 
ations Administrotion • the Molotov Plan • West- 


ern Union ' N.A.T.O. • E.D.C. • Council of Europe 
♦ the Schumon P|on • Attlee • Aneurin Bevon • 
Elizabeth H • the Fourth french fiepubfic • Roily 
of the French People - De Gosperi • Moo Tse- 
fwng • Chinese Peoples' Republic • Chou En-Iol • 
the 38lh porollel > Syngman Rhee • Japanese Con- 
stitution of 1947 • Joponese Peoce Treoty of 1932 


Quesfions to Check Basie InformoHon 


1. Discuss (a) hew the cold war developed and 
(b) weopons used In it. 

2. For whot reasons did the western powers 
become suspicious of the U.S.S R. alter World 
War 117 

3. Prove that the cold wor has divided the 
United Notions. 

4. Give examples of closhes between the West 
and the U.S.S.R. in Germany. 

5. Discuss the governments of the two Germonies 
creoted since World Wor II, 

d. How has the cofd wor affected re/of'oruhrpi 
between Gertnony and (a) the West; (b) the 
U.S.S.R.? 

7. Explain the reasons for the defoy in the com- 
pletion of on Austrian peace treaty. 

B. Discuss some importont steps token by the 
United States since World War II to check the 
spread of world Communism. 

9. Why was the United Slotes especially Inter- 
ested in helping Greece ond Turkey ofter World 
War II? 

10. Discuss the relationship of capitalist United 
Slotes ond communist Yugoslovio 

11. How did (he Monholl Plan d:Hfr Irom the 
Point Four program? 


12. Discuss the purposes end problems of (a) 
N.A.T.O. ond (b) ED.C. 

13. In who) ways did (o) the Council of Europe 
end (b) the Schumen Plan try to promote Euro- 
peon unity? 

14. Discuss two highlights in the history of (o) 
Brifoin, (b) France, ond (e) ftofy since World Wor 
II. 

15. Whot changes did the lobor party bring 
obout in postwar Briloin? 

16. What did Fronce'i Fourth Republic and 
liol/s First Republic hove in common? 

17. Whot expfanolioni hove been given for the 
Communist conquest of Chino? 

18. Kscuss (o) the hightighh frv ond (b) the sig- 
nificance of the Korean Wor. 

19. Describe the steps token to remodel Jopon 
ofter World Wor II. 

30. Compare the treatment of defected Jopon 
with fhol of defeated Germony 

21, Whot ore Jopon'i mojor economic ond po- 
litical problems lodoy? 

22. On World Wor fl Churchiif wrote, “How the 
greot democroties triumphed ond so were oble 
to resume the follies which hod so neorly cost 
them their Me." Expfoin. 




COLD W’AR IN TIME OF PEACE 


Questions for Thought ond Discussion 


1. Arrange the causes of the cold war in what 
you consider the order of their importance. Give 
reasons for your first choice. 

2. To what extent is the title, the cold war, an 
appropriate one? 

3. Discuss ways in which iron curtains hold back 
world progress. 

4. After studying the American and the Russian 
plans for control of atomic energy, what conclu- 
sions do you draw? 

5. Fears explain most of the problems in post- 
war Germany and Austria. What fears? 

6. What steps do you think might be taken to 
avoid further friction in Germany and Austria? 

7. Why was the West determined to break the 
Berlin blockade? 

8. Exploin whether you think the original pro- 
gram for defeated Germany should have been 
followed to the letter. 

9. The Truman Doctrine was the opposite of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Give reasons why you agree 
or disagree. 

10. Do you think it is wise for the United States 
to aid a Communist dictator such as Tito? Dis- 
cuss. 

11. The Marshall Plan was the most important 
step taken by the United States to check Com- 
munism after World War II. Explain whether 
you agree or disagree. 

12. Do you think that more money should have 
been spent on the Point Four program than on 
the Marshall Plan? Give reasons. 

13. Comment on the comments made by Ameri- 
cans on our foreign aid program, 

14. If you were the head of N.A.T.O., what steps 


would you take at this time to strengthen it? 

15. How do centuries of history help to explain 
the obstacles in the way of E.D.C.? 

16. In whot ways do the Council of Europe and 
the Schuman Plan fall short of achieving an effec- 
tive United States of Europe? 

17. Britain's policies since World War 11 have 
led to much heated discussion at home and 
abroad. Give reasons why. 

18. What factors help to explain the growth of 
Communism in France and Italy ofter World War 
II? 

19. To what extent do you think that the post- 
war problems of Italy were even greater than 
those of France or Britain? 

20. For what reasons did the loss of China to 
the Communists shock the anti-Communist world? 

21. If you had been President Truman, would 
you have ordered American forces to aid South 
Korea? Give reasons. 

22. In what respects was the U.N. action in 
Korea a revolutionary step? 

23. For what reasons were the Communists so 
eager for a victory in Korea? 

24. Comment on the Truman-MacArthur dis- 
agreement over Korean policy. 

25. Even after the Korean truce was signed in 
July 1953, many feared that friction would con- 
tinue there. Give reasons. 

26. How has the cold war led to a warmer feel- 
ing on the part of the United States toward de- 
feated Japan? 

27. If you were a Japanese, what would your 
attitude be toward the American accupation pol- 
icy? Why? 


Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and Deeper Understanding 


1. On an outline mop show (a) to what extent 
the world is divided between Communists and 
non-Communists or (b) the major trouble spots 
in the cold war, 

2. Draw a cartoon called "Weapons in the Cold 
War." 

3. Make an oral report on (a) life in ony one 
of the Soviet satellites (see Gunther's Behind the 
Curtain), (b) the Point Four program, (c) social- 


ized medicine in Britain, or (d) life in postwar 
Japan. 

4. Write an imaginary dialogue between (a) a 
West German and an East German after World 
War II, (b) a South Korean and a North Korean 
during the Korean conflict, (c) Tito and Stalin, 
(d) Bevan and Attlee, or (e) Mao Tse-tung and 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

5. Write a magazine article entitled either (a) 
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"J Was a Pilot in the Berlin Airlift," or (h) "1 At* 
fended the Coronofion of Elizabeth 11," or (c) "I 
Wa* o Tourist in Postwor Fronce and Italy," or 
(d) "I Was a Wor Correspondent In Postwar 
Chino or Koreo/' 

6. Moke a series of sketches on the tug*of*war in 
postwor Germany or Ausfrio. 

7. Draw up a series of questions which you 
would like to ask of on officiol of N.A.T.O. 

8. imagine yourself o citizen of postwor Italy. 
Write a letter to your locol newspoper suggesfff»g 
steps you think the government should take to 
Improve economic conditions. 

9. Write an essay entitled "lessons learned from 
the Korean Conflict." 

to. Prepare o talk for a class town meeting dis- 
cussion on either side of the question! "Should 

Summing Up 

1. If you were producing a motion picture on 
the cold wor, what title would you give If? Give 
reosons. 


OUT policy toword defected Jopon (or Germony) 
have been very tough?" 

11. As o member of o committee, work out the 
plot for a two-cct ploy in which Act I showt the 
United Stotes end the U.S.5.R. ci allies in World 
War il and Act II shows them os enemies In the 
cold wor. 

12 . Debcte: Resolved. Thot a United Stotes of 
Europe is an impossibility. 

13. As Q member of a committee, Inveitigste the 
reosons for the loss of Chino }n the cpld wor. 
Compore your findings with those of other com- 
mittee members. 

14 . Contribute clippings or lllustrotlons for o 
bulletin-boord exhibit on "Steps Token by the 
United States to Combof the Spreod of Com- 
munism." 


2. How might the illustrotioni in this ehopter help 
in the filming of scenes for your motion picture? 
\W>ich scenes would you highlight? Why? 


UNIT NINE: OUR TIMES 


28 .... SOME SIGNIFICANT 
TRENDS OF 
OUR TIMES 


Asians Demand Asia for Asians • New Nations Arise in Asia • After 
Bloodshed, the Dutch Recognize Indonesia's Independence • Without 
Bloodshed, the United States Frees the Philippines • Britain Frees Most of 
Its Vast Asiatic Empire • Independent Burma Faces Serious Problems • 
Hindu Indio and Moslem Pakistan Find independence No Cure-All • Inde- 
pendent Israel: an Age-Old Dream of the Jews Realized • The French Hove 
Trouble in Indo-China • The British Have Trouble in Malaya and Iran • 
Communist China Adopts Russian Methods • Africa: Land Full of Chal- 
lenges • The Future: "A Golden Age of Peace and Progress"? 


Looking backward, we notice that the 
cradles of civilization were in the Middle 
East (Eg^-pt and Mesopotamia) and farther 
cast in Asia (India and China). At this time, 
Europe was uncivilized. In the Middle Ages, 
India, China, and the Moslem world made 
far greater scientific and material progress 
than did Europe. In the past four centuries, 
howe\’cr, it has been western Europe which 
has led the world in trade and in the arts 
and sciences. Furthermore, Christian mis- 
sionaries from western Europe have con- 
verted millions on other continents. European 
soldiers have conquered large portions of the 
globe. European merchants have marketed 
the products of European factories all over 
the world. In short, from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth centur>', the little area of west- 
ern Europe has been the most influential area 
in the world. 

But times are changing. In our times, the 
two giants are the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. As we know, the cold svar between 


these txvo giants (and those allied with each) 
is a major trend of our times. As we have 
seen, too, certain European countries, such 
as Britain, France, and Italy, while still in- 
fluential, axe no longer the great powers they 
used to be. A very significant trend of our 
times is the rise of Asia, long dominated by 
Europe, as a powerful force on the world 
scene. There, old empires are declining and 
new nations are arising. This is true of 
Africa as well as Asia. 

Asians Demand Asia for Asians 

Imagine yourself an average Asian. You 
probably would not live beyond the age of 
thirt>'. Most Asians are lucky to have a bowl 
of rice, their main food, a day. If Ore rice 
crop fails, millions may starx'e. Few have 
ever seen a doctor or a dentist. The average 
Asian lives in a mud hut without even simple 
plumbing. Many use water from gutters for 
drinking, cooking, bathing, and svashing 
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clothes. So feu- Asians ha\e animals or esen 
the simplest machines that they depend cn- 
tirely on their muscles to do e\cn the hca\ie$t 
ivork. Asians make tip more than half the 
world’s 2,500,000,000 population and occiipr 
ano-third o! the world's land. .Vfore than 
eighty per cent of them are illiterate. Few 
have ever had a voice in (heir government. 

If you were an average Asian living in the 
north, you would probably be a shepherd on 
the cold grassy plains of Siberia or Mongolia. 
Howevrr, if you were like the majority, you 
would be a peasant living in the semi-tropical 
south The plots of land that most Asian 
peasants have to cultivate are so liny that 
(hey might be called gardens. On these little 
plots, the use of rnachinery, even if the 
peasants could afford if, would be imprac- 
tical. Their tools are extremely primitive. 
Often they lease these plots at high rentals 
from big landowners To pay the rent, they 
often have to borrow money at high interesf 
rates. Many arc never out of debt. 

If you were an average Asian, the Com- 
mvsmsts would flood you with propaganda. 
They would promise to rid you of landlords, 


"CBUMBLING DIKE'* 



^T•tila 37i»s»ET»ioMeo*»* 


Who) other evidence could you Q'v« to prove 
thot this dike is erwmbhnp? 


moiieylcndm, crooVed i>olitici.ini. diicase. 
iwxnty. and westmi imi>eriilfsts. Tlic Com- 
rnunists rcahre that acquisition of .■\sia. with 
its huge manpower and rich resources, would 
be a great \ ictorj' in the cold war. 

And finally, if jmi were an averace Asian, 
joti would Ik? Incoming inacasingly n.itlon- 
alistic. After World War U. n,irion.nlMm 
sprc.id like wildfire tliroiighmit Asia. Asiatit 
S. 1 W that, in the early jears of the w.iir, long- 
time western imperialists, sucli as the British, 
Dufcfi, and French, coidd Ik* Iseatrn by 
Asians, such as the Japanese. It w-as I.ip.inpse 
propag-imlists who spread (he slogan: “Asi.i 
for Asians}** And the small niinihrr of Asians 
educated in Europe or (he l/ni(«l 5(.i(es felt 
that the Atlantic Ch.irter and the U.N*. Clur- 
(er endorsed (he mosements for indcpeml- 
cucc which thc>’ Iwl. Tliey w.anled not only 
r/idependc«oe for their cfxintries, hut Indiif- 
tmliMtion and scientific agrietillnrp wlilcli 
would raise standards ot Ihing. They were 
wc.ify of seeing the riclies of Asia drained off 
by European imperialists. Thus Asians 
many common problems. Vet there arc many 
differences among l))en> in origin, rrligJon, 
Language, customs, and points of view. 

New Nalions Arise in Asia 


After njootlshpf), the Dutch Rrcognlre 
IniloncKla*# Indcpcmicnce. For ne.irly three 
hundred and fifty years, the Dutch rulrtl one 
of the most slcstrablc coloni.il prizes in his- 
tory', the Netherlands East Indies Tin, oil. 
rubber, and coal, nee. spicvs, coffee, lea. ami 


tobacco — these arc just a fw of the hLinds 
valuable products Tlie thousands of lilands 
in the East Indies stretch like a ncckhice 
along the equator off southeast Asia lor o\cr 
three thousand miles ffolh-uid rccognfred 
ihcir independence m after much 

bloodshed and tlw intervention of the V N 
Since 1050. the islands ba'c l>een known as 
the Republic of Indonesia Indonesia s first 
president was a leader of the rrvolntion 
agains! the Dutch, namnl S^K-kamo A 
twipr source of friction has l.een Imlon^la i 
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Rise of Freedom in Asia. Shaded areas are former colonial regions that have won independence since 
Ihe war. What problems do ihese new nations have in common? 


desire to annex Netherlands New Guinea, 
which the Dutch refuse to give up. In fact, 
Indonesia would like to break e\’en tlie slen- 
der tie which it still has to the Dutch. 

\'iolent political differences, rioting in cer- 
tain regions, falling world prices for their rich 
raw materials, inflation, and workers* de- 
mands for higher wages are a few of the prob- 
lems facing the new republic. In 1954, the 
Nationalist party, with some Communist sup- 
port but no Communists in its cabinet, was 
m control. It faced strong opposition from 
the strongly anti-Communist, pro-West Mos- 
lem party. The Moslem part>’ desired to re- 
turn the oil fields to their former foreign 
owners, whereas the Nationalists wanted 
them naHonalized. One extremist Moslem 
group, the Dnrt/f Islam —not part of the Mos- 
lem party has had a guerrilla army in con- 
trol of much of west Java working to establish 
an independent Moslem state. 


Indonesians, so long under Dutch control, 
identify the M^est with imperialism. Further- 
more, the)' seemed to xvant to remain neutral 
in the cold war. This may e.vplain why they 
accepted economic aid, but not military aid, 
from the United States. 

Without Bloodshed, the United States 
Frees tlie Philippines. For nearly tliree 
hundred and fifty years, the Spanish ruled 
the Philippines. As a result of tlie Spanish- 
American War of 1S9S, the United States ac- 
quired these more than seven thousand 
islands. We granted them their independence 
on July 4, 1946 of our own free will. The Fili- 
pinos have modeled their political system on 
ours. However, natural resources ’ sucli as 
coal, oil, and u'ater power are owned by the 
government and the}’ may be dex’eloped onl)’ 
by Filipinos or Americans. The Philippine 

* Filipinos raise l.arge quantities of licnip, sugar, 
rice, coco.'inut oil, and tobacco. 
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government has ajso granled <he UnH«J 
States the right to maintain military and naval 
bases there for nineiy*nlne years. TIjc United 
States continued to aid the Thilippmes with 
large sums of money and tariff concessiont 
even after they received (heir independence. 
One of the major problems facing the new 
government was a Communist-led group of 
guemlJa rebels, the links Diirwg the war. 
the UuJes fought the Japanese. Alter the war, 
they demanded that the government divide 
up land among the great numbers of poverty* 
stricken peasants. They committed murders 
and sacked fowris. But the Hulc movement 
lost ground. The army imprisoned or esc* 
cuted many of them. And many, when prom* 
ised land, quit the HuJes, The general, Mag* 
saysay, who H'as leader of the movemcr/i lo 
suppress the Huks, was elected President of 
the Philippines in 19S3, 


Burma, Indl.i, P.iUit.in, Ceylon, JtmUn,* ntid 
iMaet Nearly lliree lujtnlfrd iirid I'lfly yean 
ago, the BrinOi li.id lahl the haiit fur tli'-lr 
control of Burma In 10 IS, ll/eBnrnn'ie w/vr 
granted complete iode;v*f/dence from Britain 
TJiey set iqi u uifKlerately MK/.iliitfc 
mi'Ut Monnpolif'i ntiti the hnhlliig of large 
estates were forhldden for « few ye.ir» Jt 
looVr-d a» Dinngh tnilejieii/h-in Bnrm^ niigl't 
CTillapie I‘olit«c,d le.ideri were ffi«nlr«<jt/d 
Outlying pKivIntes ({em.itided ttuuphfe »* |f, 
goveriiTnetii and cli-dlenKetl the initial gnv 
eniment with guns OHfimmilii gueiillU* 
rioted, demanding "N'n r»mJ, no fa»»>r 
But so^/n Burma il/'/werl yjruiff 
More and mme tf»e Burrmve 
sUrvved the irleal* nf fSnddha rjtlar than 
thrnr of Mars fn lO'l. tie* yovnoinffn /e 
fused rcmiffnilf, aid from »)>*• lJ/<)ted State* 
Fear of antagm/Wng Owymvnht f.him 


BriiaJn Freei Most of Its Yart Aalatle 
Empire. 

Independent Burma Faces Serious Prob. 
After U'orld War //, st* new' raUom 
were bom out of the Brituh Empire in Asu: 


'-t <: 
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door is one reason for this. Trends today are 
Burma’s neutrality in the cold war and its 
determined effort to end the centuries’-old 
bitlerness between Burma and Thailand, 
Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan Find In- 
dependence No Cure-All. I told you so. 
This is what some Britishers must have felt 
like saying when they saw Hindus and Mos- 
lems massacring each other in India in 1947. 
In that year, the British had recognized the 
independence in the subcontinent of India 
of a Hindu dominion — India — and a Moslem 
dominion, called Pakistan. In 1950, India 
became the independent Republic of India, 
retaining slender ties to the Commonwealth 
of Nations. It was after the British with- 
drawal from India that the mutual massacres 
incited by fanatics occurred. Some of the 
native states which had been British protec- 
torates ( page 594 ) decided to join India and 
others, to join Pakistan. In one state, Kashmir, 
the prince was Hindu whereas most of his 
subjects were Moslem. Both Pakistan and 
India used troops in an attempt to annex 
Kashmir. Since 1948, the U.N. has tried to 
settle this issue. However, although an un- 
easy peace prevailed, the issue remained un- 
settled. When Pakistan’s Assembly voted in 
1953 to make Pakistan an Islamic Repubhc, 
many Hindus were alarmed. They feared that 
the rights of Hindus in Pakistan would be 
threatened, since the government henceforth 
must actively spread the .Moslem faith. 

In both India and Pakistan, the vast ma- 
jority of the people are poverty-stricken. Yet, 
mainly because of the friction betsveen them, 
each spends seventy-fi%'e per cent of its budg- 
et on armaments. Pakistan is divided into 
two parts, separated by a thousand miles of 
Indian territory. Western Pakistan occupies 
most of the fertile Indus River valley and 
borders on Afghanistan and Iran. The Ganges 
and Brahmaputra rivers flo%v through eastern 
Pakistan, which borders on Burma. Pakistan 
is almost entirely agricultural. The 80,000,000 
people of this country with its fertile fields 
are better fed than most Asians. In Pakistan, 
public utilities are government-owned but 


most business is privately owned. In order 
to encourage industrialization, the Pakistan 
government has invited such foreign enter- 
prises as the Ford Motor Company to build 
plants there. 

India, too, is mainly agricultoal, but it has 
many industries. For its factories, India needs 
some of the raw materials of Pakistan. For 
example, Pakistan produces most of the 
world’s jute, but it is India which has the jute 
factories. Famines strike India frequently, 
especially when the monsoons (page 49) fail. 
To combat this situation, the government of 
Prime Minister Nehru cleared jungles and 
drained swamps, thereby making new lands 
for farming. Tremendous irrigation projects 
and the distribution of land to landless peas- 
ants were also expected to help. Nehru’s pro- 
gram also included increased industrialization 
and education. Untouchability was legally 
banned and special aid was given to former 
untouchables. In general, Nehru’s govern- 
ment is moderately socialist. 

Many leaders in both India and Pakistan 
are working hard to build better relations 
between their countries. To illustrate, in 1950, 
Nehru and Prime Minister Liaguat Ali of 
Pakistan negotiated an agreement in which 
each country promised to protect its religious 
minorities. Fourteen per cent of Pakistan’s 
population is Hindu and nine per cent of 
India’s is Moslem. 

From time to time, problems arise which 
cause friction between India and Pakistan. 
For example, India in 1953 charged that the 
United States and Pakistan were planning a 
mihtar}' pact. Nehru protested that this would 
antagonize the U.S.S.R. and bring the cold 
war to the borders of India. He also feared 
that a more modem Pakistan army would be 
a threat to India in case the Kashmir problem 
remained unsolved. Pakistan answered that 
no such pact was planned, that the United 
States would merely furnish Pakistan with 
arms and military advice. 

Although Nehru has tried to keep India 
neutral in the cold war, he has fought Com- 
munism in India and condemned the Korean 
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Why do many feel »ho» India 'will nol be cWe to 
do the rope trick indefinitefy? 


invasion He has often tned to get the Com- 
munist world and the anti-Communist world 
to iron out their differences Some western- 
ers feel that he is not sufficiently anti-Com- 
munist. F or example, he has urged the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the U N. Mam- 
i^sians ioolc to Nehru as the man who can best 
promote co-operation among the naiiom of 
south and southeast Asia Such co-operation 
tvou/d help solve their common problems of 
poverty and disease and make them mote 
respected on the world scene Said Nchni 
Asia, too long submissive and dependent 
^nd a plaything of other coimlries, will no 
longer brook any interference with her free- 
dom." 

Independent Israel An Age-Old Dream 
of the Jcits Realized. For tw’O thonsaml >t*ars 
many Jews in many lands had dreametl of 
ostablishing a national state in their ancieut 
homeland, Palestine In 19 IS. the dream was 
realized Here is how. A Hungarian Jew. 
Theodor Herzl, had been greatly troubled In 
the violent persecution of Jevvs iu such ermn- 
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Hadossah Medical Centre, Jerusalem. 

Why are such institutions especially needed in the 
Middle East? 

had fled from Israel-held lands be restored to 
their homes. And the Arabs have rejected the 
terms under which the Jews have offered to 
settle their differences. Arab-Israeli border 
raids have increased tension. And increased 
tension has led to more border raids. 

Tension in their relations with the Commu- 
nist world also disturbed the Israeli. The 
Russians had called Zionism “Jewish bour- 
geois nationalism.” Israel had charged the 
U.S.S.R. with many anti-Semitic acts, and 
the Russian legation in Israel had been 
bombed. As a result, the U.S.S.R. temporarily 
broke off diplomatic relations with Israel. 

Israel had promised to keep its doors open 
to any Jews, even paupers, wishing to go 
there. In recent years, many Jews from Arab 
areas such as Yemen have immigrated. Many 
of these had never before seen a bed or an 
automobile. Thus, a tiny country with a pop- 
ulation of 1,500,000, with few natural re- 
sources and little fertile land, had assumed an 
overwhelming obligation. Through irrigation 
and hard work the Israeli have converted 
many former desert areas into blooming cit- 
rus groves, wheat fields, and orchards of fig 
and olive trees. Some farms are voluntary 
collectives. Some are co-operatives. And 
others arc independently owned and oper- 
ated. Considerable industrialization has de- 
veloped, with Israel rapidly becoming “the 


West of the East.” ® Nearly ninety per cent [ 
of the industries are privately owned. Such I 
American firms as the Hudson Pulp and i 
Paper Company and the Bulova Watch i 
Company have built factories there. Much i 
was done to improve the educational and , 
health standards of both Jews and Arabs ■ 
in Israel under the guidance of Israel’s first , 
President, Chaim Weizmann, and its first ; 
Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion. 

The French Have Trouble 
in Indo-China 

French Indo-China looks like a hook at- 
tached to Communist China reaching out to 
grasp Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. If this 
hook were held by Communists instead of by 
France, all of southeast Asia might easily 
go Communist. And after World War II, it 
seemed as though French Indo-China might 
go Communist. Here is the story: In 1946, 
as a result of a strong nationalist movement, 
a federation of three partly self-governing 
states was created by the French in Indo- 
China. One of the states in this federation, 
Viet Nam, was led by a Russian-trained 
Communist, Ho Chi Minh. Ho had led guer- 
rillas against the Japanese in World War II. 
Beginning in 1946, he fought the French and 
tried to turn Viet Nam into a Communist 
state. The French therefore transferred their 
recognition from his government to an anti- 
Communist government in Viet Nam, headed 
by Bao Dai, a former emperor of the Indo- 
Chinese province of Annam. 

Between 1946 and 1954 there was bloody 
fighting between Ho’s guerrilla forces and 
those of Bao, which were supported by the 
French Expeditionary Force. Fearing that the 
Indo-China conflict might become another 
Korean conflict, the United States sent much 
mihtary equipment to the French there. Laos 
and Cambodia, which, with Viet Nam, made 

Israel s example in industry, agriculture, medi- 
cirie, and sanitation and the work of American and 
British oil companies in Arab lands are slowly help- 
ing to westernize the Middle East. 
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Mao Tse-tung divided up many estates 
and distributed the land to the peasants. 
Rents formerly paid to landlords were low- 
ered or abolished. Since Communists usually 
favor collectiviiKition of farms, it remains to 
be seen whether they will continue their pol- 
icy of land distribution. In fact, some collec- 
tive farms have already been established. 
Mao has permitted some private ownership 
of business, as did Lenin under the N.E.P. 
program (page 559). It remains to be seen 
whether, like the N.E.P. in the U.S.S.R., this 
is just a temporary device. 

Like the U.S.S.R., Mao’s Communist China 
makes entrance into the Communist party 
difficult and e.\it easy. As in other totalitarian 
states, many opponents have been imprisoned 
or executed. Great emphasis is placed upon 
planning. On one flood control project, five 
million workers were employed. The Chinese 
Communists claim to have improved hygiene 
and education and to have wiped out such 
barbarous customs as the drowning of girl 
babies. Yet reports leaking out of Red China 
say that corruption, a long-standing curse in 
China, is still common, and that the Chinese 
people are compelled to make great sacrifices 
in order to increase agricultural and industrial • 
production. Resistance to collectivization of 
farms was reported to be strong. 

Here are some questions being asked about 
China today: Will the non-Communist world 
continue its policy of not selling war goods 
to Communist China? Will Mao Tse-tung 
become fearful of Russian domination and 
ultimately follow the path of Tito by break- 
ing with the U.S.S.R.? Will the United Na- 
tions, in spite of strong opposition in the 
United States, admit Red China to member- 
ship? Will the Red rulers of China, in keep- 
ing with their many promises, be able to solve 
the problems which have baffled China’s 
rulers for thousands of years? Will the Chi- 
nese Communists tiy' to take over other 
neighboring countries as they have already 
taken over Tibet? Or, in the light of their 
hca\y losses in Korea and of the evidence 
that the U.N. will resist aggression, will they 



Whot other fuel should be included under this 
seething cauldron? 


pursue a more peaceful policy? Will Chiang 
Kai-shek be able to invade the mainland and 
get enough support there to regain control? 

Africa: Land Full of Challenges 

“Quit Nigeria now!” Nigerians have 
shouted at their British rulers. Tunisians and 
Moroccans have rioted against their French 
rulers. In Kenya, a secret society, the Mau 
Mau, has massacred whites and Negroes who 
have co-operated with whites. Serious race 
riots have occurred in South Africa. These 
are just a few evidences of the intense nation- 
alism which is sweeping many parts of Africa 
today. In general, African nationalists are 
demanding self-government or independence, 
an end to political, social, and economic dis- 
crimination, and African ownership of Afri- 
ca’s fertile lands and resources. 

This challenge to European control of 
Africa, with its 200,000,000 population, is be- 
ing met in different ways. In Morocco, the 
French ousted an unfriendly Sultan and re- 
placed him with one friendly to them. The 
Arab nations demanded that the United 
Nations take up the matter as a threat to 
world peace. The United Nations refused to 
do so on the ground that it was a domestic 
matter. In the Gold Coast, the British have 
undertaken a significant experiment. The in- 
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ers in the federation have stated that their 
goal is the development of its resources for 
all the people, Negro and white, and ulti- 
mately complete self-government for Negro 
states within the federation. 

In the Belgian Congo, Belgium refuses 
Africans a voice in the government, but has 
tried to raise health and living standards. In 
1933, Egypt and Britain agreed to give the 
Sudan a three-year period of self-government. 
By 1956, the Sudanese are to decide whether 
they want to join Britain or Egypt or to have 
complete independenee. By 1956, too, by 
agreement between Egyptian Premier Nasser 
and the British, British troops would be with- 
drawn from the Suez Canal area (page 592). 
But until 1961 British troops could return to 
this area if Egypt, any Arab country, or Tur- 
key should be attacked. The U.N. Trusteeship 
Council has promised that it will look out 
for the welfare of such trust areas in Africa 
as Tanganyika and Togoland. The U.N. made 
Libya, a former Italian colony, an independ- 
ent state in 1951. Eritrea, with U.N. help, 
was united in a federation with Ethiopia in 
the same year. And Italian Somaliland was 
placed under a U.N. trusteeship assigned to 
Italy for ten years. 

In 1953, the Nationalist party, headed by 
Prime Minister Malan, was re-elected in 
South Africa. The Nationalists practice a pol- 
icy of complete segregation (called apart- 


heid) of whites from Negroes and others 
considered non-whites. Committees of the 
United Nations criticized this policy as a 
threat to peace, but Malan maintained that 
it is a domestic issue in which the United 
Nations has no right to interfere. In South 
Africa, ninety per cent of the land is owned 
by whites. The Nationalists are fearful that 
if non-whites are permitted to vote in elec- 
tions for the South African legislature, these 
10,000,000 non-whites will take power and 
property from the 2,500,000 whites. Malan 
and his successor Strijdom condemned Brit- 
ain for giving self-government to such Negro 
areas as the Gold Coast. A strong movement 
exists among the Boers of South Africa to 
withdraw from the Commonwealth and set 
up an independent South African republic. 

Even nations without colonial possessions 
in Africa, such as the United States, ar 
deeply troubled by the nationalistic and racial 
tensions there. Moreover, how secure can the 
defense bases of the non-Communist world 
in Africa be if Africans are so discontented? 

Africa offers a great challenge to those 
with scientific and industrial knowledge and 
with capital to invest. It has more undevel- 
oped natural resources than any other area. 
As late as 1941, the most valuable diamond 
mine in the world was discovered in Tangan- 
yika. Recent discoveries of rich veins of coal 
and iron in French West Africa, even in the 
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Sahara, indicate promising possibilities for In- 
dustrialization. Some Frenchmen regard this 
area as their new economic frontier. In 
Uganda, the British arc utilizing Nile River 
water power to build huge hydroelectric proj- 
ects. These will make possible the industrial- 
ization of much of Central Africa. Tlic Bel- 
gians have stepped up production of copper 
and uranium in the fabulously mineral-rich 
Congo to meet increased American demand. 

The area south of the Sahara could be util- 
ized for large-scale cattle-raising and large- 
scale farming. For this goal to be realized, 
the following challenges would has'c to be 
met; insufficient water supply, primitive 
farming methods which cxlwust the soil, the 
disease-spreading tsetse fly, and poor trans- 
portation. Challenges of this sort have been 
accepted by such medical missionaries as Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, by U.N. technical experts, 
by Americans under the Point Four program, 
and by countries ONvning African colonics. 

All this helps to explain why Africa has 
been called the sleeping Riant, the last fron- 
tier, and the land of the future. Will this 
future belong to the Africans, to the Euro- 
peans, or to both? Will Communism spread 
in Africa as it has in other areas where hun- 
ger, disease, illiteracy, and imperialism liavc 
made people discontented? 

The Future: "A Golden Age 
of Peace and Progress*'? 

And what of the future of the entire world? 
Gloomy prophets arc all around us. Many 
predict that the atomic and hydrogen bombs 


will destroy civilization. Some warn tliat 
wholesale starvation faces the world. As we 
know, there ha\c been many great cixiliza- 
tions wliich flourished for thousands of years 
only to decay and die. Will ours die, too? 
Ours fs not the only era in which there have 
been gloomy prophets. As we liavc seen, 
world civilization has had Its ups and dowms. 
Nevertheless, the general direction has been 
upward. Let's look again at the record: from 
cold barren caves to the comforts of the mod- 
ern home; from smoke signals to the tele- 
phone, from crude nature worship to the high 
spiritual and moral values of our great re- 
ligions; from barter to banking; from the 
mumbo-jumbo of o witch-doctor to modem 
medical science; from ihc primitive trilic to 
the United Nationsl One could go on and on 
with examples. Of course, not all areas of the 
world, nor all individuals in any area, enjoy 
the benefits of world civilization. 

Perhaps the best way to prevent our civlli- 
xation from dying is to make mote people feci 
that they benefit from it. Never has it been 
easier to spread civilization than today. Why? 
Because at no other time has it been possible 
to produce and distribute such a wide variety 
of goods in such large quantities. No other 
period has had the radio, motion pictures, 
television, and so many schools, libraries, and 
nexs'spapers. Arc we going to use our superior 
means^ of production, transportation, and 
communication for suicide or progress? 

In 1953, Premier .Malenkov of the U.S.S.R. 
said; “At the present time there is no dispute 
or unresolved question that cannot be settled 
peacefully by mutual agreement of the inter- 
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ested countries.” A month later. President 
Eisenhower said that if Malenkov is sincere 
and proves it by actions, then we can have a 
peaceful world. Such a world, he said, will 
be engaged in “a new kind of war ... a de- 
clared total war, not upon any human enemy, 
. . . but upon the brute forces of poverty and 


need.” And Prime Minister Churchill put it 
this way: “He (man) has conquered the wild 
beasts, he has even conquered the insects and 
the microbes. There lies before him, if he 
wishes, a golden age of peace and progress. 
All is in his hand. He has only to conquer his 
last and worst enemy — himself.” 
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QuesHons to Check Bosic Information 


. What problems do most Asians have in 
lommon? 

!. What factors explain the intense nationalism 
5f Asians today? 

3. Compare Indonesia with the Philippines as to 
(a) resources, (b) methods of achieving inde- 
pendence, and (c) problems which remain. 

4. Discuss independent Burma's most important 
problems. 

5. How have independent India and independ- 
ent Pakistan tried to solve (a) their problems at 
home and (b) their problems in relationship to 
each other? 

6. Trace the steps in the creation of an inde- 
pendent Israel. 


7. Prove that independent Israel is faced with 
some critical problems. 

8. Whot makes the fighting in Indo-China a 
problem not only for France, but for the entire 
western world? 

9. How do Britain's difficulties in Malaya differ 
from its difficulties in Iran? 

10. What policies have the Chinese Commu- 
nists introduced in China? 

11. Indicate some of the different methods used 
to deal with the seething unrest in Africa. 

12. For what reasons has Africa been called "the 
land of the future"? 

13. Give some examples to show that the gen- 
eral direction of civilization has been upward. 


Questions for Thought and Discussion 


1. What evidence con you give that certain 
other areas are surpassing Europe in world influ- 
ence today? 

2. Why do many feel that the West should show 
a greater interest in the health and living stand- 
ards of Asia? 

3. What do you consider the most important rea- 
son for the intense nationalism of Asia today? 
Why? 

4. What do you think Indonesia, with its rich 
resources, could do to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of its people? 

5. What difficulties might the Filipinos have faced 
if, on granting the Philippines independence, the 
United States had cut its ties with them com- 
pletely? 

6. Independence for Burma, India, and Pakistan 
was bound to lead to many serious problems. For 
what reasons, then, did their peoples want inde- 
pendence? 

7. In what ways can India and Pakistan help 
each other, politically, economically, and so- 
cially? 

8. Perseverance Pays might be a good title for 
the story leading to Israel's independence. Dis- 
cuss. 

9. In what ways might Israel's example bring 
about great economic changes in the Middle 
East? 

10. The long war in Indo-China has led to many 


shorp disagreements in France. For what reasons? 

11. Why was the United States much concerned 
about Britain's relotions with Iron? 

12. With your knowledge of Chinese history, do 
you think it will be easy for the Chinese Com- 
munists to completely communize China? Discuss. 

13. Which of the questions being asked about 
China today do you think is most significant? 
Why? 

14. What do you think could be done to handle 
the problem of the seething unrest in Africa to- 
day? Discuss. 

15. For what reasons are many Africans suspi- 
cious of even the best-intentioned Europeans? 

16. Why do some say that South Africa is vir- 
tually sitting on a volcano? 

17. Why might an adventurous person desire to 
settle in Africo todoy? What problems might he 
face? What do you think he might do to solve 
them? 

18. There are those who say that America would 
be better off if Americans did not concern them- 
selves with the problems of the areas discussed in 
this chapter. What reasons do you think they 
give? What do you think? Discuss folly. 

19. What area in Asia or Africa would you most 
like to visit? Why? 

20. Why do you think the section "The Future: 
'A Golden Age of Peace and Progress'?" was 
used as a conclusion to this textbook? 
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conditions found in Asia after World War II. 

♦Douglas, This Is War. This picture book drives 
home the heroism and heartache of soldiers 
in the Korean War. 

Espy, Bold New Program. A discussion of the 
role of the United States in developing under- 
developed areas. 

Parson, Lasf Chance in Africa. Points to the des- 
perate need for greater co-operation between 
Africans and the British in Kenya. 

Flavin, Black and While: From the Cape fa fhe 
Congo. 

*Galt, How fhe Uniied Nations Works. 

Gatti and Gotti, Here Is Africa. An excellent 
history of Africa in its many aspects, with ex- 
cellent photographs. 

Gollomb, Albert Schweitzer. A biography of a 
man whose noble life has many lessons for 
the world. 

*Groth, Studio: Asia. An exciting illustrated ac- 
count of an artist's recent visit to the Far East. 

♦Gruber, Israel Without Teors. Entertaining book 
on life in a new nation. 

Gunther, Behind the Curtain. A report in popu- 
lar style on personalities and problems on 
both sides of the "curtain." 

Hailey, Half the World. Such Asian personali- 
ties as Mao Tse-tung, Soekarno, and Ho Chih 
Minh are discussed. 

*Higgins, Wor in Korea. The Korean conflict 
through the eyes of a woman reporter on the 
scene. 

Hulheesing, The Great Peace: An Asian’s Candid 
Report on Red China. 

Information Please Almanac. (Also, the World 
Almanac.) See the latest issues to keep 
abreast of recent events. 

Kirk, Postmarked Moscow. The wife of a former 


American ambossodor to the U.S.S.R. com- 
ments on her observations, sometimes seri- 
ously, sometimes humorously. 

♦Knight, It Might Be You. The author tries to de- 
velop understanding by showing the unhappy 
effects pf discrimination upon youth. 

Lie, and others. Peace on Earth. 

Life's Picture History of Western Man, by the 
editors of Life. A good summary of much of 
what we have studied in this course. 

Michener, The Voice of Asia: Interviews with 
Aslans in many walks of life and conclusions 
drawn. Author stresses need for all to ac- 
quaint themselves with Asia's problems. 

Nagai, We of Nagasaki. Some survivors of the 
atomic bomb blast tell their stories. 

Nehru, Toward Freedom; fhe Autobiography of 
Jowaharlal Nehru. 

Nourse, Ferment in the Far East. 

Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country. An almost 
poetic story about racial tensions in South 
Africa. It pulls at your heartstrings. 

The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature. For 
recent and current magazine articles. 

♦Roosevelt and Ferris, United Nations and Youth. 
How the United Nations' specialized agencies 
help the youth of many countries. 

Schapiro, Modern end Contemporary European 
History. (Latest edition.) 

Sedillot, The History of the World. An interpre- 
tation useful as a short summary of world 
history. 

Shirer, Midcentury Journey. Describes conditions 
in Europe in 1950. 

Spencer, Nehru of India. 

Stinetorf, White Witch Doctor. An Americon 
woman's experiences as a nurse and mission- 
ary in Africa. 
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